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Abt.  1.— extemporaneous  preaching. 

Bt  William  6.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  Union  Theological  Seminar/ 

The  discassion  of  the  subject  of  Homiletics  would  be  incom- 
plete, if  it  did  not  include  the  topic  of  Extemporaneous 
Preaching. 

This  species  of  sacred  eloquence  has  always  existed  in  the 
church,  and  some  of  the  best  periods  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  characterized  by  its  wide  prevalence  and 
high  excellence.  The  Apostolic  age,  the  missionary  periods 
in  Patristic  and  Mediaeval  history,  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
the  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  the  English  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  the  "  Great  Awakening"  in  this 
country,  were  marked  by  the  free  utterance  of  the  extempo- 
raneous preacher.  Being  now  too  much  neglected  by  the 
clergy  of  those  denominations  which  both  furnish  and  require 
the  highest  professiooal  education, — a  clergy,  therefore,  wh 
have  the  best  right  to  employ  this  species  of  sermonizing,— 

here  is  reason  for  directing  attention  to  it.      In  discuss- 
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ing  this  subject,  we  shall  first  speak  of  the  nature  of  extempo- 
raneous preaching,  and  then  of  some  of  the  requisites  in  order 
to  its  successful  practice, 

I.  The  term  "extemporaneous"  as  commonly  employed 
denotes  something  hurried,  off-hand,  and  superficial,  and  gen- 
eral usage  associates  imperfection  and  inefficiency  with  this 
adjective.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  which  necessarily  requires  that  such  a  significaticm 
be  put  upon  it.  Extemporaneous  preaching  is  preaching  ex 
tempcrre,  from  the  time.  This  may  mean  either  of  two  things, 
according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  tempua  is  taken.  It 
may  denote  that  the  sermon  is  j^he  hasty  and  careless  product 
of  that  one  particular  instant  of  time  in  which  the  person 
speaks  ;  the  rambling  and  prolix  effort  of  that  punctum  temporis 
which  is  an  infinitely  small  point,  and  which  can  produce  only 
an  infinitely  small  result.  This  is  the  meaning  too  commonly 
assigned  to  the  word  in  question,  and  hence  inferiority  in  all 
intellectual  respects  is  too  commonly  associated  with  it,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  For  it  is  indisputable  that  the  hu- 
man mind  will  work  very  inefficiently  if  it  works  by  the  min- 
ute merely,  and  originates  its  products  under  the  spur  and  im- 
pulse of  the  single  instant  alone. 

But  the  phrase"  extemporaneous  preaching"  may  and  should^ 
mean,  preaching  from  all  the  time,  past  as  well  as  present. 
Behind  every  extemporaneous  sermon,  as  really  as  behind 
every  written  sermon,  the  whole  duration  of  the  preacher's 
life,  with  all  the  culture  and  learning  it  has  brought  with  it, 
should  lie.  The  genuine  extemporaneous  discourse,  as  really 
as  the  most  carefully  written  discourse,  should  be  the  result 
of  a  sum- total, — ^the  exponent  of  the  whole  past  life,  the  whole 
past  discipline,  the  whole  past  study  and  reflection  of  the 
man.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  asked  by  a  person  for 
whom  he  had  painted  a  small  cabinet  picture,  how  he  could 
demand  so  much  for  a  work  which  had  employed  him  only  five 
days.  He  replied  :  "  Five  days  1  why,  sir,  I  have  expended 
the  work  of  thirty-five  years  upon  it."    This  was  the  truth* 
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Behind  that  little  picture  there  lay  the  studies,  the  practice, 
and  the  toil  of  a  great  genius  for  more  than  three  decades  of 
years  in  the  "painter's  studio.  It  is  not  the  mere  immediate 
effort  that  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the  nature  and 
value  of  an  intellectual  product,  but  that  far  more  important 
preparatory  effort  that  went  before  it,  and  cost  a  life  time  of 
toil.  The  painter's  reply  holds  good  in  respect  to  every  pro- 
perly constructed  extemporaneous  oration.  It  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mere  instant  of  time  in  which  it  is  uttered,  but 
involves,  equally  with  the  written  oratioriy  the  whole  life  and 
entire  culture  of  the  orator. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  nature  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  such  a  heaven*wide  difference 
between  it  and  written  preaching,  as  is  often  supposed. 
There  is  no  nutterud  difference  between  the  two.  The  extem- 
poraneous sermon  must  be  constructed  upon  the  same  general 
principles  of  rhetoric  and  homiletics  with  the  written  sermon, 
and  must  be  the  embodiment  and  result  of  the  same  literary, 
ecientific  and  professional  culture.  The  difference  between 
the  two  species  of  discourses  is  merely  formal.  And  even 
this  statement  is  too  strong.  There  is  not  even  a  strictly  for- 
mal difference,  for  the  very  same  style  and  diction,  the  very 
same  technically  formal  properties,  are  required  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  The  difference  does  not  respect  the  form  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  matter  of  eloquence,  but  merely  the  form 
of  the  form.  In  extemporaneous  preaching,  the  form  is 
oral,  while  in  the  other  species  it  is  written.  There  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  no  material  difference  between  the  two,  but 
there  is  not  even  a  rigorously  and  strictly  formal  differ- 
ence. Both  are  the  results  of  the  same  study,  the  same 
reflection^  the  same  experience.  The  same  man  is  the 
author  of  both,  and  both  alike  will  exhibit  his  learning 
or  his  ignorance,  his  mental  power  or  his  mental  feeble- 
ness, his  spirituality  and  his  nnspirituality.  An  igno- 
rant, nndisciplined  and  unspiritual  man  cannot  write  a 
good  sermon  ;  neither  need  a  learned,  thoroughly  disciplined. 
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and  holy  man  preach  a  bad  extemporaneoas  sermon.  For 
nothing  bnt  the  want  of  practice  would  prevent  a  learned 
mind,  a  methodic€^  mind,  a  holy  mind,  from  doing  itself  justice 
and  credit  in  extemporaneous  oratory. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  nature   and  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  of  its  powers  by  nature  and  its  attainments 
by  study,  is  su£5cient  to  show  that  the  difference  between  writ- 
ten and  unwritten  discourse  is  merely  formal,  and   less  than 
strictly  formal ;    is  secondary,  and  highly  secondary.      The 
mind  of  man  is  full  of  liying  powers  of  various  sorts,  capable  of 
an  awakened  and  vigorous  action  which  expresses  and  embo- 
dies itself  in  literary  products,  such  as  the  essay,  the  oration,  the 
poem.     But  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  these  powers 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should  manifest  them- 
selves in  one,  and  only  one,  way  ?    Is  there  anything  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  that  compels  it  to  exhibit  the 
issues  of  its  subtle  and  mysterious  agency  uniformly,  and  in 
every  instance,  by  means  of  the  pen?    Is  there  anything 
in   the    intrinsic    nature    of   mental    discipline    which    for- 
bids its  utterance,   its  clear,  full    and    powerful   utterance, 
by    means    of  spoken  words?    Must   the    contents    of  the 
heart   and  intellect    be,    of  necessity,  discharged   only    by 
means  of  the  written    symbol  of  thought?     Certainly  not. 
If  there  only  be  a  mind  well    disciplined,  and  well   stored 
with    the    materials  of   discourse,  the    chief   thing    is  se- 
cured.   The  manner,  whether  written  or  oral,  in  which  it 
shall  deliver  itself,  is  a  secondary  matter,  and  can  readily  be 
secured  by  practice.    If  the  habit  of  delivering  thought  with- 
out pen  in  hand  were  taken  up  cts  early  in  life  by  the  educated 
clergy,  and  were  as  uniform  and  Jioced  as  is  the  habit  of  deliv- 
ering it  with  pen  in  hand,  it  would  be    just  as  easy  a  habit. 
If  it  be  supposed  that  unwritten  discourse  is  incompatible  with 
accuracy  and  finish,  the  history  of  literature  disproves    it. 
Some  of  the  most  elaborate  literary  productions  were  orally 
delivered.     The  blind  Homer  extemporized  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Milton,  in  his  blindness,  dictated  to  his  daughter  the 
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Paradise  Lost.  Walter  Scott  often  employed  an  amanuensis 
when  weary  of  composing  with  the  pen  in  hand.  Caesar,  it  is 
said,  was  able  to  keep  several  amanuenses  busy,  each  upon  a 
distinct  subject ;  thus  carrying  on  several  processes  of  compo- 
sition without  any  aid  from  chirography.  The  private  secre- 
tary of  Webster  remarks  of  him  :  "  The  amount  of  business 
which  he  sometimes  transacted  during  a  single  morning  may 
be  guessed  at,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he  not  unfrequently 
kept  two  persons  employed  writing  at  his  dictation  at  the  same 
time  ;  for,  as  he  usually  walked  the  floor  on  such  occasions,  he 
would  give  his  chief  clerk  a  sentence  in  one  room  to  be  incor- 
porated in  a  diplomatic  paper,  and  marching  to  the  room  occu* 
pied  by  his  private  secretary  give  him  the  skeleton  or  perhaps 
the  very  language  of  a  private  letter."*  A  writer  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review  remarks  that  "  it  was  in  the  open  air  that  Wordsworth 
found  the  materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was  in  the  open  air, 
according  to  the  poet  himself,  that  nine-tenths  of  them  were 
shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  the  servant  at  Bydal 
to  see  the  study.  '  This,'  said  she,  as  she  showed  the  room, '  is 
my  master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his  books,  but  his  study  is 
out  of  doors.'  The  poor  neighbors,  on  catching  the  sound  of  his 
humming  in  the  act  of  verse  making,  after  some  prolonged  ab- 
sence from  home,  were  wont  to  exclaim  *  There  he  is,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  him  booing  about  again.'  From  the  time  of  his 
settlement  at  G-rasmere  he  had  a  physical  infirmity  which  pre- 
vented his  composing  pen  in  hand.  Before  he  had  been  five 
minutes  at  his  desk,  his  chest  became  oppressed,  and  a  perspi- 
ration started  out  over  his  whole  body  ;  to  which  was  added, 
in  subsequent  years,  incessant  liability  to  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.  Thus  when  he  had  inwardly  digested  as  many  lines  as 
his  memory  could  carry,  he  usually  had  recourse  to  some  of  the 
inmates  of  his  house  to  commit  them  to  paper."t 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  extemporaneous 


•  Lahman  :  Private  Life  of  Webster,  p.  84. 

ilMUDOK  QUABTJiBLT  EbVISW  :  Yol.  XCII,  p.  212. 
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preaching  incompatible  with  thoroughness  of  insight,  clearness 
of  presentation,  or  power  of  expression.  Whether  an  un- 
written sermon  shall  be  •  profound,  lucid,  and  impressive,  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  preacher.  If,  after  the  due  amount  of 
immediate  labor  upon  it,  it  fails  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
good  discourse,  it  is  because  the  author  himself  lacks  either 
earning,  discipline,  or  practice,  and  not  because  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  the  production  in  question  to  preclude 
depth,  clearness,  and  efifectiveness. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  had 
the  due  amount  of  work  expended  upon  it.  It  has  too  often 
been  resorted  to  in  idle  and  indolent  moods,  instead  of  be-^ 
ing  the  object  upon  which  the  diligent  and  studious  preacher 
has  expended  the  best  of  his  powers,  and  the  choicest  of  his  time* 
Again,  the  extemporaneous  sermon  has  not  been  the  product 
of  persevering  practice,  and  of  the  skill  that  comes  from  per- 
severing practice.  The  preacher,  in  the  tremor  of  his  open- 
ing ministry,  makes  two  or  three  attempts  to  preach  extem- 
pore, and  then  desists.  Remembering  the  defects  of  these 
first  attempts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  more  finished  dis. 
courses  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  and  practice  of  writing^ 
he  draws  the  hasty  and  unfounded  inference,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  oral  discourse  must  be  inferior  to  written 
discourse.  But  who  can  doubt  that  with  an  equal  amount  of 
practice,  of  patient  persistent  practice,  this  species  of  sermon 
might  be  made  equal  to  the  other  in  those  solid  qualities  in 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  too  generally  inferior? 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  clergy  would  form  the  habit,  and 
acquire  the  self-possession  and  skill  of  the  lawyer^  in  respect 
to  unwritten  discourse,  and  then  would  expend  the  same 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  unwritten  that  they  do  upon  the 
written  sermon,  it  would  be  as  profound,  as  logical,  as  fin- 
ished, and  more  effective?  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  oral,  any  more  than  in  the  written  method  of  deliver- 
ing thought,  that  is  fitted   to  hamper  the  operations  of  the 
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human  mind.  If  an  educated  man  has  truth  and  eloquence 
within  him,  it  needs  nothing  but  constant  practice  to  bring  it 
out  in  either  form  he  pleases,  in  written  or  extemporaneous 
language.  Habit  and  practice  will,  in  either  case,  impart 
both  ability  and  facility.  Take  away  the  skill  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  habitual  practice  of  composing  with  the  pen 
in  hand,  and  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  one  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  in  writing,  as  it  is  for  one  who  has  acquired  no  skill, 
by  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  discourse,  to  deliver  his 
thoughts  orally.  Nay,  how  often  when  the  thoughts  flow 
thick  and  fast  is  the  slow  pen  found  to  impede  the  process  of 
composition.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  yearns  to  give  itself 
vent  in  unwritten  language,  and  would  do  so,  if  it  had  only 
acquired  the  confidence  before  an  audience,  and  the  skill 
which  are  the  result  not  of  mere  nature,  hut  of  habit  and 
practice. 

II.  The  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  extemporaneous  preaching,  will  be  still  more  evident 
by  considering  the  chief  requisites  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  the  gift.  It  will  be  found,  that  provided  these  exist,  the 
unwritten  sermon  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
all  those  substantial  qualities  which  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  to  written  sermons  alone,  and,  in  addition,  of  all 
those  qualities  which  co-exist  only  with  the  burning  words 
and  free  delivery  of  the  orator  untrammeled  by  a  manuscript 
and  the  effort  to  read  it. 

1.  The  first  requisite  in  order  to  extemporaneous  preaching 
is  a  heart  glovnng  and  beating  wUh  evangelical  affections. 
The  heart  is  the  seat  of  life,  the  source  of  vigor,  the  spring 
of  power.  Prom  this  centre,  vitality,  energy  and  impulse  go 
out  and  pervade  the  whole  system.  To  the  heart,  whether  in 
physiology  or  psychology,  we  must  look  for  the  central  force. 
If  profound  feeling,  the  feeling  that  is  grounded  in  reason  and 
truth,  pervade  discourse,  it  will  surely  attain  the  end  of  elo- 
quence, and  produce  deep  movement  in  the  hearer.  That  pe- 
culiar energy,  issuing  from  the  heart,  which  we  designate  by 
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the  word  emotion,  must  mix  and  mingle  with  the  energy  issu- 
ing from  the  intellect,  in  order  to  the  highest  power  of  speech. 
It  was  because,  as  Macaulay  says,  "  his  reason  was  penetrated 
and  made  red-hot  by  his  passion,"  that  Fox  was  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  overwhelming  of  orators.  And  the  same 
truth  will  be  evident,  if,  instead  of  looking  at  the  discourse 
itself  we  contemplate  the  action  of  the  discourser's  mind. 
In  order  that  the  human  faculties  may  work  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  harmony,  the  heart  must  be  in  the  head  and  the 
head  in  the  heart.  Never  does  the  mind  operate  so  power- 
fully, and  with  such  truth  and  beauty  of  result,  as  when  the 
faculty  of  cognition  co-works  with  the  faculty  of  feeling.  If 
thsee  two  faculties  become  one  and  indivisible  in  action,  the 
result  is  not  merely  truth,  but  living  truth  ;  truth  fused  and 
glowing  with  all  the  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  feeling  mingled 
with  and  made  substantial  by  all  the  truth  of  the  head.  The 
light  is  heat,  and  the  heat  is  light. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  function  and  agency  of  the 
heart  are  true  in  every  province,  but  especially  in  that  of 
religion.  The  inmost  Essence  of  religion  itself  has  been 
placed  by  Schleiermacher,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  the 
German  theologians,  solely  in  feeling.  It  is  probably  an 
error  to  make  either  knowledge  or  feeling,  by  itsdf  and 
apart  from  the  other,  the  ultimate  essence  of  religion. 
Beligion  is  neither  knowledge  in  isolation,  nor  feeling  in 
isolation,  but  a  most  original  and  intimate  synthesis  of 
both.  If  either  element  by  itself  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
and  single  constituent,  theology  becomes  either  rationalistic 
and  speculative,  or  else  mystical  and  vague.  And  yet,  even 
those  theologians  whose  scientific  spirit  has  led  them  to  em- 
phasize creeds,  and  made  them  shy  of  sentimental  religion, 
have  always  acknowledged  that  the  heart  is  not  only  the  seat 
of  piety,  but  one  important  source  of  theological  science 
itself. 

If  this  is  true  in  reference  to  the  theologian,  it  is  still  more 
80  in  reference  to  the  preacher.  He  needs  the  strong  stir  and 
impulse  of  holy  affections,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  vocation ; 
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and  especially  when  he  has  not  the  written  discourse  apon 
which  to  rely.  A  heart  replete  and  swelling  with  the  grand 
emotions  of  Christianity  is  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life  and  power,  for  it  is  fed  from  infinite  fountains. 
With  what  force,  vividness,  and  natural  method  also,  does  the 
Christian,  destitute  it  may  be  of  mental  discipline  and  cul- 
ture, sometimes  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion  out  of  a  full 
heart.  What  wonderful  insight  does  he  oftentimes  display 
into  the  very  depths  of  religion  and  theology,  thus  proving  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  "  the  heart  sees  further  than  the  head." 
Or,  to  take  another  instance,  with  what  power  and  fresh  ori- 
ginality does  the  convicted  sinner  utter  himself  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  human  guilt,  when  he  is  full  of  the  awful  feeling  itself. 
Given  a  heart  filled  with  intelligent  rational  feeling  respecting 
any  subject,  and  the  primal  power  by  which  eflFective  dis- 
course upon  it  is  to  be  originated  is  given  also. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  first  requisite  in  order  to  the  prac- 
tice of  extemporaneous  preaching  is  concerned,  it  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  secured  by  every  preacher.  Nay,  he  is  presumed  to 
possess  it,  as  that  which  in  a  great  degree  justifies  him  in  en* 
tering  the  ministry.  Let  him  by  prayer  and  meditation  first 
purify  the  feeling  of  his  heart  and  then  render  it  more  deep 
and  intense  by  the  same  means,  and  he  will  be  prepared  to 
speak  freely  and  forcibly  to  the  human  heart.  Let  him  take 
heed  that  his  feeling  be  spiritual,  an  affection  in  distinction 
from  a  passion,*  the  product  of  God's  word  and  spirit,  and  not 
the  mere  excitement  of  the  sensibilities,  and  he  will  preach 
with  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  with  power,  as  did 
Paul  "  without  notes,"  though  it  may  be  in  weakness  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling,  and  not  with  enticing  words. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  a  methodising  intellect  is  requisite  in 
order  to  successful  extemporaneous  preaching.  By  a  method- 
izing intellect  is  meant,  one  which  spcmlaneously  works  in  alogi- 


*  See  the  account  of  this  important  distinction,  by  Thebbhin  :  Rhetoric, 
p.  181,  sq. 
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cal  manner,  and  to  which  consecutive  reasoning  has  become  natU' 
ToU.  All  truth  islogical.  It  is  logically  connected  and  related,  and 
that  mind  is  methodical  which  detects  this  relation  and  connec- 
tion as  it  were,  by  instinct.  This  natural  logic,  this  spontaneoas 
method,  is  one  great  source  of  mental  power.  How  readily  do 
we  listen  to  one  who  unfolds  truth  with  a  facile  and  eflFortless 
precision,  and  how  easily  doeshis  discourse  win  its  way  into  us. 

We  have  said  that  truth  is  logical  in  its  essential  nature. 
But  is  equally  true  that  the  human  mind  is  logical  in  its  essen- 
tial nature.  For  the  truth  and  the  mind  are  correlatives.  One 
is  set  over  against  the  other.  The  truth  is  the  object  to  be 
known,  and  the  mind  is  the  subject  or  agent  to  know  it ;  and 
subject  and  object  are  antitheses  like  hunger  and  food,  like 
thirst  and  water.  Consequently,  in  its  idea,  or  in  other  words, 
by  its  creation,  the  human  intellect  is  as  logical  in  its  structure 
as  the  truth  is  in  its  nature.  By  its  constitution,  the  mind  is 
designed  to  be  methodical  and  consecutive  in  its  working,  and 
to  apprehend  logical,  truth  logically. 

Now,  by  reason  of  discipline  and  practice  the  human  intel- 
lect works  towards  this  true  end  of  its  creation,  and  acquires  an 
instinctive  ability  to  think  methodically,  and  to  unfold  conse- 
cutively «ny  subject  presented  to  it.  The  exhibition  of  truth 
by  a  methodizing  intellect  is  exhaustive  (to  use  a  term  of  Mac- 
intosh), and  the  whole  truth  is  thus  unfolded,  in  its  substance, 
its  connections  and  relations.  This  methodizing  talent  deve- 
lopes  a  subject,  unrolling  it  to  the  centre  and  showing  the  whole 
of  it.  Kant  has  a  chapter  upon  the  architectonic  nature  of  the 
pure  reason, — by  which  he  means  that  innate  system  of  laws 
which  reason  follows  in  building  up  architecturally  its  con- 
clusions,— and  showd  that  when  these  laws  are  followed,  a  logi- 
cal whole  is  as  certainly  and  naturaUy  produced,  as  is  the  honey- 
comb with  its  hexagonal  cells,  when  the  bee  follows  the  archi- 
tectonic laws  of  instinct.*  Now,  a  methodizing  mind  is  one 
— — 

*  Kant :  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemonft,  p.  641  aq.    (Die  Architektonik  der 
reinen  Yernanfl.) 
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which  by  discipline  and  practice  has  reached  that  degree  of 
philosophic  cultare  in  which  these  syBtematizing  laws  work 
spontaneously^  by  their  ovm  exceeding  lauftHness,  and  instinc- 
tively develope  in  a  systematic  and  consecutive  manner  the 
whole  truth  of  a  subject.  The  results  of  the  operation  of  such 
a  mind  may  well  be  called  architecture  ;  for  they  are  built  up 
according  to  eternal  law,  in  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no 
grander  fabric,  no  fairer  architectural  structure  than  a  rational, 
Ic^cal  system  of  truth.  It  is  fairer  and  more  majestic  than  St. 
Peter's.  A  great  system  of  thought  rises  like  that  cathedral 
with  a 

^' Yastness  which  grows ;  but  grows  to  harmonize, 
All  miiflical  in  its  immensities." 

In  speaking  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  feeling,  we  had  ocoa- 
sion  to  allude  to  its  influence  in  modifpng  the  operations  of  the 
mind  considered  as  a  whole.  It  was  seen  that  it  imparts  vitali- 
ty to  the  total  mental  action,  and  infuses  vigor  through  all 
the  products  of  this  action.  A  methodizing  intellect  exerts  a 
very  important  influence  in  the  same  reference.  Feeling, 
though  vivific  and  energizing,  is  not  precise  and  clear  in  its 
own  nature.  The  man  of  all  feeling  has  a  vague  and  mystic 
tendency.  Hence  the  need  of  logic,  in  order  that  the  energy 
issuing  from  the  head  may  be  prevented  from  diffusing  itself 
over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  may  be  guided  into  channels  and 
flow  along  in  them.  When  a  beating  heart  is  allied  with  a 
methodizing  mind,  there  is  at  at  once  vigor  and  life  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  warm  emotions  are  kept  from 
exhaling  and  becoming  vapory  and  obscure,  by  the  systemati' 
zing  tendency  of  the  logical  faculty,  and  the  hard,  dry  forms  of 
logic  are  softened  and  enlivened  by  the  vernal  breath  of  the 
emotions. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  sacred  orator  possesses  such  a  discip* 
line  of  head  and  heart  as  has  been  described,  it  will  be  easy  for 
him  to  apply  it  to  any  theme  he  chooses,  and  to  speak  upon  it  in 
any  manner  he  may  elect.  The  human  mind  when  highly  train- 
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ed  can  labor  with  euccess  in  almost  every  direction.  Education 
is,  in  truth,  not  a  dead  mass  of  accumulations,  but  the  power 
to  work  with  the  brain.  If  this  power  be  acquired,  it  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consequence,  what  be  the  special  topic 
upon  which  the  work  is  expended,  or  the  particular  manner, 
oral  or  written,  in  which  the  result  is  embodied.  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium,  the  first  purpose  was  to  produce  a  muscular  man,  an 
athlete.  When  this  was  accomplished,  it  mattered  little  wheth- 
er he  entered  the  lists  of  the  wrestler,  or  of  the  boxer,  or  of  the 
racer.  Nay,  if  he  were  thorough-bred,  he  might  attempt  the 
pancratium  itself,  and  carry  off  all  the  laurels.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  such  a  salient  heart,  and  such  a  methodical  head, 
nothing  but  habitual  practice  is  needed  to  permit  their  em- 
ployment before  any  audience  whatsoever,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  manuscript.  If  the  preacher  has  attained  this  facility  of 
methodizing,  and  is  under  the  impulse  of  ebullient,  swelling 
affections,  awakened  by  the  clear  vision  of  divine  truths  and 
realities,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  powerfully,  in  any  presence 
and  extempore.  The  furnace  is  full,  and  the  moulds  are  ready. 
Nothing  is  needed  but  to  draw  off ;  and  when  this  is  done,  a 
solid  and  symmetrical  product  is  the  result. 
8.  A  third  requisite  in  order  to  the  practice  of  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  the  potver  of  amplification,*  By  this  is  meant, 
the  ability  to  dwell  upon  an  important  point  or  principle,  until 
the  hearer  shall  feel  the  whole  force  of  it.  It  is  the  tendency 
of  a  thoughtful,  and  especially  of  a  methodizing  mind,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  great  leading  principles  of  a  theme,  and  not  to 
tarry  long  upon  any  one  idea,  however  capital  it  may  be.  Such 
a  mind  is  able  to  pass  over  a  subject  with  great  rapidity,  by 
touching  only  the  prominent  parts  of  it,  as  the  fabled  Titans 
stepped  from  mountain  to  mountain,  without  going  up  and 
down  the  intervening  vallies.  But  the  common  hearer,  the 
popular  audience,  cannot  follow,  and  hence  the  methodical  and 
full  mind  must  learn  to  enlarge  and  illustrate,  until  the  prin- 

*  Compare  the  author's  Disgoubses  and  Essays,  p.  98. 
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ciple  is  perceived  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  idea 
is  contemplated  in  all  its  height  and  depth.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  methodizing  mind  acquires  this  amplifying  talent, 
does  it  become  oratorical ;  without  it,  though  there  may  be 
philosophy,  there  cannot  be  eloquence. 

But  this  talent  will  be  speedily  acquired  by  careful  pains 
and  practice  in  regard  to  it.  The  speaker  needs  merely  to 
stop  his  mind  in  its  onward  logical  movement,  and  let  its  energy 
head  back  upon  the  idea  or  the  principle  which  his  feeling 
and  his  logic  have  brought  out  to  view.  Indeed,  the  tendency 
after  a  little  practice,  will  be  to  dwell  too  long,  to  amplify  too 
much,  when  once  the  mind  has  directed  its  whole  power  to  a 
single  topic.  As  matter  of  fact,  the  preacher  will  find,  al- 
together contrary  to  his  expectations,  that  his  oral  discourse 
is  more  expanded  and  diffuse  than  his  written,  that  his  extem- 
poraneous sermon  is  longer  than  his  manuscript.  An  undue 
amplification  is  the  principal  fault  in  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  methodical  and  full  minds  in  literary 
history.     In  the  language  of  Goldsmith,  he 

"  went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  conyincing  while  thej  thought  of  dining.'' 

Hence,  although  never  tnwelcome  to  his  readers,  his  magnifi- 
cent amplification  was  sometimes  tedious  to  his  hearers.  Though 
the  British  House  of  Commons  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
was  not  a  *'  fit  audience"  for  Burke,  because  it  had  but  small 
sympathy  with  that  broad  and  high  political  philosophy  out 
of  which  his  masculine  and  thoughtful  eloquence  sprang  like 
the  British  oak  from  the  strong  black  mould  of  ages,  though 
Burke  would  not  be  the  "  dinner  bell"  for  the  present  British 
Parliament,  still  his  excessive  amplification,  undoubtedly,  some- 
what impedes  that  rapid  rush  and  Demosthenean  vehemence  of 
movement  which  distinguishes  eloquence  from  all  other  species 
of  discourse. 

4.  A  fourth  requisite  in  order  to  successful  extemporaneous 
preaching  is  a  precise  mode  of  eacpression.   A  methodical  mind 
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thinks  clearly,  and  therefore  the  language  should  be  select  and 
exact,  that  it  maysuitthe  mental  action.  If  the  orator's  thoughts 
are  distinct  and  lucid,  he  needs  carefully  to  reject  any  and  every 
word  that  does  not  convey  the  precise  meaning  he  would  ex* 
press.  Indeed  rejection  is  the  chief  work  in  clothing  the 
the  thoughts  of  a  highly  disciplined  mind^  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  main  difficulty  in  extemporaneous  preaching 
lies  in  the  want  of  words,  just  as  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
great  natural  fluency  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  it.  Dr.  Chalmers 
never  acquired  the  ability  to  speak  extempore  in  a  manner  at 
all  satisfactory  to  himself,  or  to  his  auditors  when  they  re- 
membered his  written  discourses.  And  the  cause  of  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  was  the  unmastered  and  over- 
mastering fluency  of  his  mind.  Thoughts  and  words  came  in 
on  him  like  a  flood.  In  extemporaneous  utterance,  they  im- 
peded each  other,  to  use  his  own  expression,  like  water  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  all  at  once  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  jug. 
A  more  entire  mastery  of  his  resources,  a  power  to  repress  this 
fluency,  to  control  the  coming  deluge,  which  might  have  been 
acquired  by  patient  practice,  would  have  rendered  Chalmers 
a  most  wonderful  extemporaneous  preacher,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  have  improved  his  written  sermons,  by  render- 
ing them  less  plethoric  and  tumid  in  style,  and  more  exact  and 
precise  in  phraseology. 

Uncontroled  fluency  is  equally  a  hindrance  to  excellent 
poetical  composition.  Byron  speaks  of  the  "  fatal  facility"  of  the 
octo-syllabic  verse.  It  runs  too  easily  to  be  favorable  to  the 
composition  of  thoughtful  poetry.  Some  of  Byron's  own  poetry, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Scott's,  betrays  this  fatal  facility  in  a  too 
abundant  use  of  what  Goldsmith  humorously  calls  "  the  pro* 
perty  of  jinglimus."  The  melody  is  not  subordinated  to  the 
harmony,  the  rythm  is  monotonous,  and  the  reader  sighs  after 
a  more  stirring  and  varied  music. 

Natural  fluency  is  a  fatal  facility  in  the  orator  also,  unless  he 
guards  against  it  by  the  cultivation  of  strict  logic,  and  precise 
phraseology »    Men  generally,  even  those  who  are  reputed  to 
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be  men  of  few  words,  are  fluent  when  roused.  When  the  feel"* 
ing  are  awakened,  and  the  intellect  is  working  intensely,  there 
are  more  thoughts  and  words  than  the  unpractised  speaker  can 
take  care  of.  What  is  needed  is,  coolness  and  enth:e  self* 
mastery  in  the  midst  of  this  animation  and  inspiration,  so  that 
it  may  not  interfere  with  itself,  and  impede  its  own  movement. 
What  is  needed  is,  the  ability  in  this  glow  of  the  heart,  this 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  feeling,  to  reject  all  thoughts  that 
do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  subject,  and  all  words  that  do  not 
precisely  convey  the  cool,  clear  thought  of  the  cool,  clear  head. 
The  orator  must  be  able  to  check  his  thunder  in  mid  volley. 
This  is  really  the  great  art  in  extemporaneous  discourse  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  attained  except  by  continual  practice,  and  careful 
attention,  with  reference  to  it.  The  old  and  finished  speaker 
always  uses  fewer  and  choicer  words,  than  the  young  orator. 
The  language  of  Webster  during  the  last  half  of  his 
public  life  was  more  Select,  and  precise,  than  it  was  previously « 
He  employed  fewer  words  to  convey  the  same  amount  of 
meaning,  by  growing  more  nice  and  careful  in  the  rejection  of 
of  those  vague  words  which  come  thick  and  thronging  when  the 
mind  is  roused.  Hence  the  language  he  did  use  is  full  of 
meaning  ;  as  one  said,  "  every  word  weighs  a  pound." 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  principal  requisites  in  order  to 
successful  extemporaneous  preaching.  It  will  be  evident 
that  the  subject  has  not  been  placed  upon  a  weak  foundation, 
or  that  but  little  has  been  demanded  of  the  extemporaneous 
preacher.  A  heart  full  of  devout  ,and  spiritual  aflections,  a 
spontaneously  methodizing  intellect,  the  power  of  amplifica* 
tion,  and  a  precise  phraseology  are  not  small  attainments.  A 
great  preparation  has  been  required,  on  the  part  of  him  who 
preaches  unwritten  sermons  ;  but  only  because  it  is  precisely 
the  same  that  is  required,  in  order  to  the  production  of  excel- 
lent written  discourse.  If  this  preparation  has  actually  been 
made, — if  his  heart  is  full,  and  his  intellect  spontaneously 
methodical  in  its  working  ;  if  he  can  dwell  sufficiently  long 
upon  particular  points,  and  can  express  himself  with  precision 
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—then,  with  no  more  tmmediate  preparation  than  is  required 
to  compose  the  written  sermon,  and  no  less,  the  preacher  may 
speak  as  logically  as  he  does  when  he  writes,  and  even  more 
freshly  and  impressively.  But,  as  was  remarked  in  the  be. 
gining,  the  extemporaneous  sermon  will  be  the  product, 
not  of  the  particular  instant  but,  of  all  the  time  of  the 
speaker's  life,— of  all  the  knowledge  and  culture  he  has 
acquired  by  the  sedulous  discipline  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  diligent  keeping  of  his  heart.  Whether,  then,  all 
may    preach    unwritten    sermons    depends    upon    whether 

all  may  acquire  the  requisites  that  have  been  described; 
and  to  assert  that  the  clergy  generally  cannot  acquire  them, 
would  be  a  libel  upon  them.  There  have  been  instances  of 
men  so  thorough  in  their  learning,  and  so  spontaneously  me- 
thodical in  their  mental  habits,  that  even  with  little  or  no 
immediate  preparation,  they  could  speak  most  logically  and 
eflFectually.  It  is  related  of  John  Howe,  that,  "  such  were  his 
stores  of  thought  and  so  thoroughly  were  they  digested,  he 
could  preach  as  methodically  without  preparation,  as  others 
after  the  closest  study."  Robert  Hall  composed  his  singularly 
finished  and  elegant  discourses,  lying  at  full  length  upon 
chairs  placed  side  by  side,  a  device  to  relieve  acuto  pain.  It 
is  true  that  these  were  extraordinary  men,  but  not  a  little  of 
their  power  arose  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  felt  strongly, 
thought  patiently,  and  practised  constantly. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least  im. 
portant  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject ;  aud  this  is 
the  patient  and  persevering  practice  of  extemporaneous 
preaching.  These  requisites  to  unwritten  discourse  that  have 
been  mentioned  may  all  be  attained,  and  as  matter  of  fact  are 
attained  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  every  preacher  who 
composes  written  sermons,  and  yet  there  be  no  extemporane- 
ous discourse.  Many  a  preacher  is  conscious  of  possessing 
these  capabilities,  and  can  and  does  exert  them  through  the 
pen,  who  would  be  overwhelmed  and  struck  dumb  if  he  should 
suddenly  be  deprived  of  his  manuscript,  and  be  compelled  to 
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address  an  andience  extemporaneously.  These  requisites 
mnst,  therefore,  actual^  be  put  into  requisition.  The  preacher 
must  actoaliy  speak  extemporaneously,  and  be  in  the  habit  of 
so  doing.  And  there  is  one  single  rule,  and  but  one,  the  ob* 
servance  of  which  will  secure  that  uniform  practice  without 
which  the  finest  capacities  will  lie  dormant,  and  unused.  At 
the  very  opening  of  his  ministry  the  preacher  must  begia  to 
deliver  one  extemporaneous  sermon  on  the  sabbath,  and  do  so 
tiniformly  to  the  close  of  it.  A  resolute,  patient,  and  faithful 
observance  of  this  rule  will  secure  all  that  is  needed.  The 
preacher  must  pay  no  regard  to  difficulties  in  the  outset,  must 
not  be  discouraged  or  chagrined  by  the  bad  logic  or  bad  gram* 
mar  of  his  earlier  attempts,  must  not  heed  the  remarks  and 
still  less  the  advice  of  fastidious  hearers ;  but  must  prepare 
as  carefully  as  possible  for  the  task  as  it  comes  round  to  him, 
and  perform  it  as  earnestly,  seriously  and  scrupulously  as  he 
does  his  daily  devotions.*    In  course  of  time,   he   will  find 


^The  following  was  the  method  of  Dr,  Blackboro,  a  disdn^nished  Soatk- 
ern  preacher,  in  making  the  tmmediaU  preparation  for  unwritten  discoune, 
and  we  do  not  know  ot  any  better  one.  **  In  his  stadies  and  prepafration 
for  the  pulpit,  his  plan  was  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  and  li^  it  on  his  writing 
desk,  and  then  commence  walking  backward  and  forward  across  the  room, 
occasionally  stopping  to  note  down  a  head  or  leading  snbdiyision  of  his 
thoughts,  IpAving  considerable  space  under  each  note.  Having  thus  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  discourse,  which  he  called  '  blazing  his  path/  borrowing  a 
figare  from  back-woods  life,  he  then  proceeded  to  take  up  each  head  and 
subdivision  separate^,  and  amplify  it  in  his  mind,  until  he  had  thought 
his  whole  discourse  through  and  through,  stopping  occasionally  as  before  to 
jot  down  a  word  or  thought,  sometimes  a  sentence  or  an  illustration,  under 
each  division,  until  he  hi^  finished.  Then  taking  up  the  paper,  he  would 
usually  con  it  over  again  and  again,  now  blotting  out,  now  adding  some- 
thing. Thus  he  continued,  until  every  part  of  the  discourse  was  satisfactorily 
arranged  in  his  mind.  The  notes  thus  prepared  he  usually  took  with  him* 
into  the  pulpit,  but  he  rarely  had  occasion  even  to  glance  at  them.  He  used 
to  remark  *  I'll  try  to  get  the  thoughts  fully  into  my  mind,  and  leave  the  lan- 
guage generally  to  the  occasion.' '' — Pbesbytebian  Quarterly  Review, 
March,  1853. 

The  importance  of  an  ^arly  leginningy  as  well  as  of  a  constant  practice, 
tn  order  to  extemporaneous  speakinir,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  remark 
of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  students  of  a  law  school.  **  I  owe  my  success  in  life  to  one 
single  fact,  namely,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  1  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued for  years,  the  practice  of  daily  reading  and  speaking  upon  the  con-- 
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that  it  is  becoming  a  pleasant  process,  and  is  exerting  a  most 
favorable  influence  upon    his  written  sermons,  and,  indeed, 
upon  his  whole  professional  character.    In  each  week,  he 
should  regularly  preach  one  written  sermon,  and  one  unwrit- 
ten sermon  to  "  the  great  congregation."    If  the  preacher 
must  be  confined  to  but  one  kind  of  discourse,  then  he  should 
write.    No  man  could  meet  the  wants  of  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence, year  after  year,  who  should  always  deliver  unwritten 
discourses.    But  the  clergy  would  be  a  more  able  and  influen- 
tial body  of  public  teachers,  if  the  two  species  of  sermonizing 
were  faithfully  employed  by  them.    The  vigor  and  force  of 
the  unwritten  sermon  would  pass  over  into  the  written,  and 
render  it  more  impressive  and  powerful  than  it  now  is,  while 
the  strict  method  and  finished  style  of  the  written  discourse 
would  pass  over  into  the  unwritten.    If  the  young  clergyman 
lays  down  this  rule  in  the  outset,  and  proceeds  upon  it,  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  a  successful  career  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing in  his  case.    Bat  if  he  does  not  lay  it  down  in  the  very 
orUaei,  if  he  delays  until  a  more  convenient  season  occurs  for 
going  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  speaking  without  a  manuscript, 
then  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that,  like  the  majority  of 
his  associates  in  the  ministry  he  will  go  through  life  never 
delivering  a  really  excellent  extemporaneous  sermon. 

We  are  confident  that  extemporaneous  preaching  should 
engage  far  more  than  it  does,  the  labor  and  study  of  the  cler- 
gy. The  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see 
that,  as  a  species,  it  tK)mes  nearest  to  ideal  perfection.  It  is 
a  living  utterance,  out  of  a  living  heart  and  intellect,  to  living 
excited  men,  through  no  medium  but  the  free  air.  It  was  the 
preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  of  many    of  the  early 


tents  of  some  historical  or  scientific  book.  These  off-hand  efforts  were  made 
•ometimes  in  a  cornfield,  at  others  in  the  forest,  and  not  unfreqaentlj 
in  some  distant  bam,  with  the  horse  and  the  ox  for  my  auditors.  It  is  to 
this  early  practice  of  the  ji^eat  art  of  all  arts,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the 
primary  and  leading  iropabes  that  stimulated  me  forward,  and  have  shaped 
ay  entire  subsequent  history." 
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^  Fathers,  of  Lnther  and  the  Reformers.  And  whenever  any 
great  movement  has  been  produced,  either  in  church  or  state, 
it  has  commonly  taken  its  rise,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned, from  the  unwritten  words  of  some  man  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  thorough  discipline,  impelled  to  speak 
by- strong  feeling  in  his  heart. 

If  the  clergy  would  study  the  Bible  with  a  closer  and 
more  penetrating  exegesis,*  and  that  theological  system  which 
nas  in  it  most  of  the  solid  substance  of  the  Bible,  with  a  more 
patient  and  scientific  spirit ;  if  they  would  habituate  their 
intellects  to  long  and  connected  trains  of  thought,  and  to  a 
precise  use  of  language  ;  then,  under  the  impulse  of  even  no 
higher  degree  of  piety  than  they  now  possess,  greater  results 
would  follow  from  their  preaching;  When  the  clergy  shall 
pursue  theological  studies,  as  Melancthon  says  he  did,  for 
personal  spiritual  benefit ;  when  theological  science  shall  be 
wrought  into  the  very  soul,  inducing  a  theological  mood ; 
when  thorough  learning,  and  diligent  self-discipline  shall  go 
hand  in  hand  with  deep  love  for  God  and  souls  ;  and  when  the 
clergy 'ehall  dare  to  speak  to  the  people  with  extemporaneous 
boldness  out  of  a  full  heart,  full  head,  and  clear  mind,  we  may 
expect  under  the  Divine  blessing  to  see  some  of  those  great 
movements  which  characterized  the  ages  of  extempore  preach- 
ing,— the  age  of  the  Apostles,  the  age  of  the  Reformers,  the 
age  of  John  Knox  in  Scotland,  the  age  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field in  England  and  America. 


*The  relation  of  exe^tical  stady  to  sacred  eloqaence,  and  especially'  to 
extemporaneous  preaching,  deserves  a  separate  discussion.  There  is  no  dis* 
cipline  so  suzgestive  and  fertilizing  to  the  sermonizer,  as  the  analytic  ex- 
amination ofthe  revealed  word.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  read  a  gospel,  or 
an  epistle,  overy  and  over^  and  over  again,  in  the  original  Greek,  becomes  so 
saturated  with  its  revelations  that  he  b  as  full  of  matter  as  Elihu  the  friend  of 
Job,  and  must  speak  that  he  may  be  refreshed.  A  single  philological  pern- 
sal  will  not  have  this  effect,  but  ten  or  twenty  wilL 
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Abt.  H— the  PRESroENT  AND  CONGRESS- 
Bt  Samuel  T.  Spear,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Elections  of  September,  October  and  November  last^  in 
all  embracing  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States,  have  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Fortiefth  Congress.  To  a  large  extent  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  have  been  re-elected.  In 
both  Houses  of  the  next  Congress,  the  Republicans  will  have 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  can  therefore  carry  out 
their  purposes  of  legislation  in  defiance  of  the  Presidential 
veto.  This  is  unquestionably  a  victory  of  Congress  over  the 
President.  Both  parties  made  an  appeal  to  the  popular  judg- 
ment, and  the  result  proves  the  appeal  of  the  President  to  be 
a  total  failure,  while  that  of  Congress  is  a  complete  success. 

The  question  which  the  people  have  determined  by  the  late 
elections,  is  tne  great  Problem  of  Reconstrction,  submitted  to 
the  public  judgment  in  a  specific  shape.  The  form  of  the 
question  grew  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  each  having  a  specific  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Rebel  States,  and  neither  being  able  to  decide  the  point 
for  the  other.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  thorough  } 
the  parties  thereto  did  their  best ;  ample  time  was  given  for 
consideration ;  probably  no  people  ever  voted  with  a  better 
apprehension  of  the  points  at  issue  ;  on  both  sides  it  was 
claimed  that  the  question  to  be  decided  was  of  the  greatest 
importaoce ;  and  in  these  circumstances  of  earnest  effort  and 
intense  conflict,  the  sovereign  people  proceeded  to  express 
their  will,  indorsing  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  condemn- 
ing the  President. 

The  great  cause  of  this  defeat  on  the  one  side,  and  victory 
•on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  the  difference  between  the  policy 
'of  the  President  and  that  of  Congress.  The  President's  pol- 
icy, though  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Domo' 
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cratic  part/,  aided  by  the  so  called  Johnson  men,  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  the  popular  thought.  It  was  not  what  the 
people  expected  at  his  hands.  Probably  no  public  man  was 
ever  more  completely  deserted,  or  severely  condemned 
by  those  whose  votes  placed  him  in  power.  Congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  a  plan  of  reconstruction  which  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  seemed  better  suited  to  the  exigence 
of  the  times  and  the  future  safety  of  the  nation.  As  we  doubt 
not,  one  of  the  serious  obstacles  greatly  harming  the  cause  of 
the  President,  consisted  in  the  man  himself.  The  disgraceful 
and  mortifying  circumstances  connected  with  his  inauguration 
as  Vice-President ;  his  speech  in  Washington  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  1866 ;  his  singular  tour  through  the  country  from 
Washington  to  Chicago  and  back  again  to  Washington;  the 
fact  that  he  had  abandoned  the  party  that  had  chosen  him  to 
the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was,  moreover,  wielding'  the  patron- 
age of  the  Government  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  the 
system  of  pardons  by  the  wholesale  granted  to  prominent 
Rebels — these, 'and  the  like  circumstances  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  the  President  into  discredit  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people.  They  distrusted  the  man  ;  and  yet 
the  chief  cause  of  the  President's  failure  must  be  sought  in 
his  policy  of  Reconstruction  as  compared  with  that  of  Con- 
gress. Here,  mainly,  the  issue  was  joined ;  and  here  the  ver- 
dict was  rendered.  Let  us  then  for  a  moment  look  at  the 
question  as  thus  pre:<ented. 

One  of  the  elements  in  the  case  was  the  extreme  liaate  of 
the  President,  amounting  to  absolute  rashness.  When  the 
Rebellion  was  subdued.  Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  if  the 
President  had  acted  wisely,  he  would  have  either  convened 
this  body,  or  waited  till  the  regular  session  of  Congress  be- 
fore committing  himself  to  any  policy  of  reconstruction.  The 
former  would  have  been  the  wiser  course  ;  yet  either  course 
would  have  given  the  Congress  of  the  nation  a  full  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  the  subject.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
the  President  should  take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibil- 
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ity  of  determining  the  method  and  principles  of  reconstrnc- 
tion.  The  position  of  things  was  novel.  There  were  no  pre- 
cedents in  our  political  history  to  guide  him.  The  Constitu* 
tion  framed  by  the  Fathers  never  contemplated  such  a  terri* 
ble  rebellion ;  and,  moreover,  Congress  had  not  by  legislation 
provided  any  plan  for  the  re -adjustment  of  the  Rebel  States 
after  their  conquest.  In  such  circumstances,  the  President 
oughtnot  to  have  moved  an  inch  towards  reorganizing  civil  so- 
ciety in  the  conquered  States,  until  the  Congress  of  the  nation 
had  been  fully  heard.  Such,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  his 
course.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  assume  all  the  power  of 
judgment  and  action  in  the  case ;  issued  his  proclamation, 
created  the  ofBce  of  Provisional  Governors  without  authority 
of  law,  appointed  the  incumbents  thereof,  and  fixed  their  sal- 
aries ;  provided  for  the  calling  of  State  Conventions ;  deter- 
mined who  should  be  voters  for  delegates  to  these  Conven- 
tions ;  and  required  the  Rebel  States  to  comply  with  certain 
conditions  as  precedent  to  their  rights  of  representation  in 
Congress.  All  this  the  President  did  before  Congress  assem- 
bled, seemingly  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  case  as  far  as 
possible  before  it  c^uld  be  touched  by  any  legislative  action 
of  the  Government.  And  then  when  Congress  convened,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  at  once  to  accept  the  President's 
work  as  complete  and  final,  the  latter  hastened  to  remove  his 
Provisional  Governors,  and  remit  the  Rebel  States  entirely  to 
their  local  authorities.  The  whole  movement  from  beginning 
to  end  has  the  appearance  of  great  rashness.  It  looks  like 
an  effort  to  spring  a  «nap-judgment  upon  Congress.  It  looks 
as  if  the  President  meant  so  to  deal  with  the  question,  that 
Congress  could  do  nothing  but  accept  his  action  as  final.  This 
we  think  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  President's  defeat 
at  the  bar  of  the  popular  judgment.  His  evident  anxiety  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  occasion,  and  if  possible  blockade 
Congress,  has  justly  secured  his  own  failure.  Such  summary 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  were  not  agreeable 
fa  the  American  people. 

A  9tixmd  element  in  the  case  was  supplied  by  the  Presi- 
dent's most  unwarrantable  oJMum'fiioii  cf  power ^  not  only  with- 
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out  authority  of  law,  but  against  law.  There  is  not  a  solitary 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  him  even  the  shadow 
of  a  legal  right  to  do  what  he  was  proposing  to  do.  It  does 
not  belong  to  the  office  of  the  President  to  organize  State  gov- 
ernments out  of  any  materials,  loyal  or  disloyal,  where  nope 
exists.  This  is  the  business  of  Congress,  providing  therefor 
by  special  legislation,  and  always  judging  whether  such  gov- 
ernments be  Republican  in  their  form  or  not.  The  President 
admitted  that  the  g6vernments  of  the  Rebel  States  had,  and 
could  have,  no  valid  existence  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  StaCes ;  and  if  so,  then  the  people  had  no  constitu- 
tional State  governments.  Legally  they  were  in  the  condition 
of  chaos.  They  were  conquered  subjects,  justly  exposed  to 
the  penalty  of  law  for  their  crimes.  Was  it  then  the  province 
of  the  President  to  take  these  subjugated  rebels  in  this  state, 
reorganize  civil  society  among  them,  restore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal relations  to  the  Government,  and  that  too  without  any 
legislation  of  Congress  either  guiding  or  controlling  his  ac- 
tion ?  All  this  he  assumes  to  have  done  ;  but  where  did  he 
get  the  authority  for  so  doing?  This  question  of  authority 
was  before  the  public  mind  ;  it  was  thoroughly  argued,  and  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that  the  President's  action  was  with- 
out any  authority  of  law,  and  hence,  legally  considered,  null 
and  void.  Those  who  defended  the  President  in  the  late  can- 
vass instinctively  shunned  this  question,  while  his  opponents 
set  it  forth  in  glaring  colors.  The  people  in  pronouncing  their 
judgment  upon  this  branch  of  the  case,  have  said  to  the  Pres- 
ident, that  he  must  hereafter  learn  to  confine  his  action  to  the 
constitutional  powers  and  duties  of  his  office.  The  people  are 
not  prepared  to  indorse  the  usurpation  of  independent  legis- 
lative powers  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Government ; 
and  they  have  told  him  so  by  the  late  elections.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  have  the  President  violate  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, as  he  certainly  did  in  creating  the  office  of  Provisional 
Governors  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  fixing  their  salaries, 
and  ordering  the  payment  of  the  same  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. 
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A  third  and  equally  formidable  element  in  the  case  as  it 
stood  before  the  public  mind,  was  the  resuU  of  the  presidential 
policy.  This  no  candid  man  could  conceal  from  bis  eye.  It 
was  as  palpable  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  midday.  The 
fact  was  notorious,  that  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  Rebel  State?,  chosen  under  the  President's poKcy,  were 
for  the  most  part,  men  who,  within  less  than  the  period  of  a 
year,  had  occupied  official  positions,  civil  or  military,  in  con- 
ducting  a  war  of  treason  against  the  life  of  this  nation, — men 
who  could  not  take  the  test  oath  without  perjury, — men  who 
submitted, to  the  national  authority  simply  because  they  had 
no  power  to  resist  it,— men  who  would  have  been  in  their 
graves  if  the  criminal  laws  of  the  country  had  been  executed 
upon  them.  These  are  the  men  who  appeared  in  Washington^ 
under  the  President's  plan,  to  take  part  in  the  legislative 
counsels  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Congress 
should  hesitate^  or  that  the  people  should  doubt  the  wisdom 
and  safety  of  such  a  process  of  reconciliation. 

It  was  equally  important  that  the  States  as  reconstructed 
according  to  this  plan  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  representation  in  Congress.  Infamous  trait, 
ors  were  the  men  placed  in  power  ^  they  held  the  State 
offices  and  enacted  and  executed  the  State  laws  ;  and 
true  Union  men,  who  had  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal 
were  persecuted,  and  in  many  instances,  as  at  New  Orleans 
and  elsewhere,  murdered  for  their  loyalty.  Treason  was 
found  to  be  the  passport  to  favor,  and  loyalty  during  the  war 
the  badge  of  proscription  and  dishonor.  Southern  Unionists 
complained  most  bitterly  of  the  President's  policy.  They  de* 
clared  it  to  be  their  curse  and  their  ruin.  This  state  of  things 
was  made  known  at  the  North,  and  doubtless  had  its  power- 
ful effect  on  the  public  mind.  Indeed,  the  people  could  not 
see  what  bad  been  gained  by  the  so-called  reconstruction  of 
the  Preindent.  He  might  as  well  have  taken  the  State  Govern* 
ments  just  as  they  were  when  the  Rebellion  was  overthrown^ 
and  declared  them  to  be  loyal,  without  any  process  of  mere  shami 
reconstruction.    The  reconstruction  of  the  President  seemed 
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very  like  a  farce,  since  it  left  substantially  the  same  men  in  pow- 
er. No  mark  of  dishonor  was  placed  upon  the  traitor,  and 
no  disability  of  any  kind  imposed  upon  him  for  his  crimes. 
This  certainly  was  a  very  singular  mode  of  making  treason 
"  odious." 

A  fourth  element  in  the  case,  was  the  interest  which  the 
people  felt  in  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Freedmen.  For 
them  the  President's  plan  made  no  provision,  and  to  them  it 
secured  no  protection.  It  simply  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  State  legislation  wholly  managed  by  the  white 
race.  The  fact  was  well  known,  that  slavery  had  not  been 
abolished  with  the  good  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  at  the 
South.  It  was  a  matter  of  compulsion  rather  than  of  choice. 
Southern  public  sentiment  had  undergone  no  change  on  the 
subject  of  Negro  slavery.  State  laws  in  relation  to  testimony^ 
contracts,  labor,  property,  vagrancy,  and  apprenticeship,  en- 
acted with  special  reference  to  the  Freedmen,  might  virtual- 
ly reproduce  the  system  of  slavery,  not  in  name,  but  in  sub- 
stance. Such  a  state  of  things  did  not  meet  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Northern  people,  who  were  determined  to  keep 
their  pledge  with  the  Freedman,  to  make  his  freedom  a  fact, 
and  render  it  impossible  to  evade  it  by  any  system  of  partial 
and  unjust  legislation.  The  colored  people  at  the  South  had 
abundantly  proved  their  loyalty  ;  in  the  hour  of  national  peril 
they  were  sought  and  accepted  as  useful  allies  :  large  num- 
bers of  them  had  borne  arms  against  the  Rebellion  :  to  them 
the  nation  had  in  the  most  sacred  manner  pledged  its 
faith  :  even  Mr.  Johnson  on  one  occasion  promised  to  be  their 
"  Moses  :"  they  were,  moreover,  disfranchised,  and  hence 
powerless  to  protect  themselves:  and  surely  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  country  would  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
condition  and  fate  of  this  people.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
been  an  act  of  treachery  and  ingratitude  well  worthy  of  the 
curse  of  Heaven.  We  heartily  thank  God,  that  the  Freedman 
is  not  to  be  left  where  he  would  have  been  left,  if  the  policy  of 
the  President  had  been  approved  by  the  people. 

tLJifih  element  entering  into  the  canvass,  and  affecting  the 
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public  judgment,  grew  out  of  the  contingent  questions  of  thefnr 
ture.  It  was  readily  seen,  that  the  President's  policy  provided 
no  guarantee  for  the  national  debt,  and  equally  that  it  sup- 
plied no  prohibition  against  the  future  payment  of  the  rebel 
debt,  or  making  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
Here  were  grave  questions  lying  in  the  problem  of  the  future, 
involving  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  left  open  to  any 
system  of  bargain  and  sale  among  those  who  make  a  trade  of 
politics.  It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  on  these  points  the  Re- 
bel States,  if  admitted  to  their  seats  in  Congress,  would  have 
marched  as  a  solid  column  in  one  direction,  ready  to  ally 
themselves  with  any  political  party  at  the  North  that  would 
fftvor  their  views.  It  would  not  have  been  long  before  some 
or  all  of  these  questions  would  have  been  launched  upon  Oon* 
gross,  greatly  to  the  damage  of  the  National  credit.  Thought* 
ful  and  reflecting  men  saw  this  peril,  and  judged  it  best,  as  we 
think  very  wisely,  to  place  such  grave  interests  entirely  be' 
beyond  the  reach  of  party  politics. 

Still  another  branch  of  the  case  was  drawn  from  the  essen- 
tial falaeness  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
President's  policy.  It  was  insisted  by  the  President  and  his 
supporters,  that  the  Rebel  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
be  represented  in  Congress  the  moment  the  war  ceased.  The 
right  at  once  sprang  into  being  of  itself,  without  any  condi* 
tions,  and  without  any  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  right 
was  perfect  and  intact  even  during  the  war.  It  was  simply 
not  used. 

Such  a  doctrine  of  State  Rights  struck  the  American  people 
as  being  absolutely  monstrous.  It  perfectly  ignores  the  dis- 
tinction that  exists  between  things  as  wide  apart  as  heaven 
and  hell.  A  loyal  State,  and  a  State  in  rebellion  against  the 
National  Government,  are  not  parallel  cases.  They  do  not 
stand  on  the  same  basis  of  rights  under  the  Constitution.  The 
one  is  a  political  community  in  every  way  qualified  to  be  rep- 
resented in  Congress  :  and  the  other,  a  political  community 
without  any  State  officers  constitutionally  competent  to  pro- 
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vide  for  this  representation.  Trne,  the  Rebel  State  is  not 
Old  of  the  Union  in  the  sense  of  being  released  from  its  obli- 
gationfl ;  oat  it  is  out  in  the  sense  of  having/oi/et^  its  privi- 
leges, and  in  the  farther  sense  of  its  own  incapacity  to  resume 
the  relations  of  a  loyal  State  except  by  some  governmental 
action  to  de6no  the  method,  and  also  to  say  when  the  thing  is 
accomplished.  This  the  President  virtually  conceded  when 
he  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Rebel  States.  Had  he  done 
the  same  things  in  a  loyal  State,  he  would  have  been  impeach- 
ed as  an  usurper.  The  argument  against  Congress,  as  drawn 
from  the  so-called  rights  of  the  Rebel  States,  fell  therefore 
with  very  poor  grace  from  the  lips  of  those  who  indorsed  the ' 
President.  Though  an  utterly  false  argument,  still  it  condemn- 
ed everything  that  he  had  done  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was 
indeed  said  during  the  canvass,  that  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  status  of  this  question  had  been  essentially  alteredi 
and  that  although  the  Rebel  States  were  not  at  first  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  National  Congress,  still  the  right  be- 
came perfect  when  they  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the 
President.  Then  they  were  loyal  States.  So  said  the  Preo* 
dent ;  and  so  said  his  supporters.  To  this  it  was  replied,  as 
we  think  conclusively,  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to 
do  what  he  professed  to  have  done.  Such  was  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  not  only  condemning  the  President  for  his  as- 
sumption of  power,  but  equally  repudiating  the  main  argument 
which  was  urged  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  immediate  and  un- 
conditional representation  in  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Rebel 
States.  The  verdict  of  the  people  upon  this  question  we  think 
to  be  right. 

The  cause  of  the  President  was  further  embarrassed  by  his 
party  affiliaiions.  In  this  respect  he  presented  a  very  singu 
lar  spectacle  before  the  public.  Nothing  was  olearer  than 
that  he  had  deliberately  forsaken  the  party  to  which  he  Was 
indebted  for  his  election  to  the  Vice  Presidency;  and  that  he 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  secnre  its  defeat.  He  left  his  old 
friends  and  went  over  to  his  old  enemies.  True,  he  was  taken 
up  by  the  Democratic  party  ;  yet  this  party  was  largely  in 
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the  minority  in  the  loyal  States.  He  was  cordially  welcomed 
and  praised  by  the  Rebels,  and  by  all  the  sympathizers  with 
the  Rebellion.  He  had  changed  his  position ;  and  as  the  re- 
sult, those  who  carried  the  country  safely  through  the  war, 
ceased  to  be  his  supporters,  and  became  his.  political  oppo* 
nents.  Many  of  them  severely  denounced  him,  not  without 
much  occasion  for  doing  so  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  them  en- 
tirely refused  to  trust  him.  The  Philadelphia  Convention,  got 
up  ia  the  interests  of  the  President,  proved  a  total  failure. 
The  people  saw  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  heartless  coalition 
for  the  purposes  oRpolitical  power.  The  expedient  did  not 
take  with  the  popular  mind  ;  and  the  whole  thing  came  to  its 
deserved  fate. 

Such,  as  we  judge,  are  some  of  the  prominent  causes  to 
which  the  President  owes  his  defeat.  They  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  result.  A  more  marked  defeat  has  not 
occurred  in  the  history  of  American  politics.  A  sweeping 
and  overwhelming  majority  has  distinctly  said,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  shall  not  go  into  effect.  The  public  sentiment 
created  by  the  war,  has  simply  proved  true  to  itself  in  de- 
manding something  more  and  something  safer,  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  growing  out  of  the  Rebellion. 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of  the  issue, 
which  has  been  equally  determined  by  the  people,  we  come 
to  the  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  Congress. 
The  principles  contained  in  this  amendment  are  unquestion- 
ably the  principles  which  have  carried  the  election  so  tri- 
umphantly in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  What  are  these 
principles?    This  question  deserves  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment  declares,  that  *'  all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  in  which  they  reside."  It  further  declares,  that "  no 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without   due    process   of  law,   nor    deny    to 
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any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  The  justice  of  this  section  lies  upon  its 
very  face.  It  determines  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  also  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides ;  and 
then)  as  to  what  are  termed  civil  rights,  it  places  all  citizens 
on  the  same  basis  of  equality  before  the  laws,  entirely  ignor- 
ing the  question  of  color  or  caste,  and  precluding  the  possi" 
bility  of  all  class  legislation  in  respect  to  these  rights.  This  is 
as  it  should  be*  Whoever  resists  the  principle  affirmed  in 
this  section  is  the  enemy  of  popular  government.  The  se^ 
curity  which  it  affords  to  the  Freedman,  is  just  the  security 
which  the  nation  is  bound  to  afford  to  all  men. 

The  second  section  providesi  that  "  Representatives  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  re** 
spective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Represent 
tatives  in  Congress,  the  Executive  and  Judich&l  officers  of  a 
Stat«,  or  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizen^  shall  bear 
to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  such  State." 

It  is  readily  seen,  that  this  section  bases  representation  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress  upon  population,  and  also  leaves 
the  question  of  political  franchise,  where  it  has  always  been 
left,  with  the  State.  It,  however,  declares  that  if  any  State 
denies  the  right  of  voting  to  any  class  of  its  male  inhabitants, 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  not  guilty  of  rebellion  or  other  crime,  then  the  class  so 
disfranchised,  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  basis  of  political  power 
in  the  Union.  This  is  certainly  just  and  fair  as  between  the 
several   States.    In  its  moral    effect    it  supplies  a   motive 
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against  political  oligarchies  in  the  State.    It  fosters,  and  to 
some  extent  guarantees,  the  democratic  principle.    It  makes 
it  the  political  interest  of  the  Southern  States  to  enfranchise 
the  colored  population.     It  is  perhaps  the  shortest  and  surest 
road  to  imp:\rtial  suffrage.    It  adjusts  the  Constitution  to  the 
new  condition  of  things,  which  has  grown  out  .of  the  Rebel- 
lion.    It  submits  to  the  Southern  States  this   alternative  : — 
either  to  grant  the  right  of  suflFrage  to  the  colored  people, 
or  accept  the  consequence  of  not  having  them  counted  as  an 
element  of  political  power  in  the   Union,  to   be  wielded  by 
white  men.    .The  abolition   of  slavery  renders   this   section 
necessary,  since  without  it  the  Rebel  States  will  increase  their 
political  power  in  consequence  of  the  war.    This  section  may 
be   unwelcome  to  the  South  ;  yet  the  North,  as   we  think, 
will  never  consent  to  have  a  politically  disfranchised  class  of 
American  citizens  used  as  the  basis  of  power  by  the  very  men, 
who  insist  upon  this  state  of  things.    The  decree  of  the  pop- 
ular judgment  has  gone  forth,  and  is  riot  likely  to  be  reversed- 
The  third  section  provides,  that  "no  person  shall  be  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President  or 
Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
United  States  or  under   any   State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature, 
or  as  an  Executive  or  Judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the   same,  or  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.    But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability." 

The  disability  imposed  by  this  section,  is  confined  to  perjur- 
ed traitors  :  and  in  respect  to  them  it  simply  declares  that  they 
shall  be  ineligible  to  any  office,  whether  State  or  Federal,  un- 
less Congress  by  the  requisite  vote'  shall  judg6  it  best  to  re- 
store to  them  this  privilege.  The  disability  aims  at  the  very 
men,  upon  whom  rests  the  chief  guilt  of  the  Rebellion.  Per- 
jured traitors  took  advantage  of  their  official  position  to  com- 
mit treason  against  the  United  States.   Such  atrocious  crimi- 
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nals  ought  to  be  ineligible  to  office,  whether  State  or  Federal. 
This  is  the  very  least  that  an  outraged  country  can  demand. 
It  falls  immensely  short  of  the  offence.  The  provision  for  re- 
moving this  forfeiture  places  these  offenders  on  their  good  be- 
havior, and  thus  mingles  mercy  with  justice.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  these  gentlemen  do  not  as  yet  give  any  signs  of  penitence 
for  their  treason.  They  have  simply  been  defeated  :  and  if 
there  were  any  prospect  of  success,  they  would  be  likely  at 
once  to  renew  the  war.  Some  of  them  are  as  treasonable  in 
their  fbelings,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be  as  treasonable  in 
their  practice,  as  they  were  at  any  time  during  the  Bebel- 
lion.  Such  men  ought  not  to  hold  office.  They  ought  to  *'  take 
the  back  seats,"  and  then  stay  there  till  an  outraged  Govern- 
ment shal)  at  least  have  time  to  take  a  very  good  observation 
of  them.  This  is  required  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  lu- 
deed,  if  there  be  any  just  objection  to  this  section,  it  must  con- 
sist in  its  extreme  mildness.  No  such  leniency  would  be 
practised  in  any  other  country.  If  the  Southern  people  re- 
sist the  principle  contained  in  this  section,  the  fact  will  furnish 
conclusive  proof  that  they  are  not  truly  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  hence  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.  To  the  Northern  people  this  section  seems  not  only 
necessary,  but  eminently  mild  and  magnanimous.  Less  than 
^is  the  South  will  not  be  likely  to  get  at  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
torious North.  There  is  a  deep  feeling  at  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  ti^ason,  which  the  Government  has  utterly  failed 
to  express  in  its  treatment  of  the  traitor  :  and  this  feeling 
will  never,  consent  that  the  men  who  have  combined  perjury 
with  treason,  shall  walk  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  any 
other  halls  of  official  power,  with  no  legal  mark  of  dishonor 
placed  upon  them.  This  would  be  too  much  for  a  loyal  peo- 
ple to  endure. 

Tbe/ourth  section  provides,  that  "  the  validity  of  ttts  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  authorised  by  law,  including 
debts  incurred  for  the  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
suppressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  ueither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or 
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pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  slaves  :  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  or 
claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void.'' 

This  section  proposes  to  make  the  national  debt  absolutely 
sacred,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  constitutionally  impos^ 
Bible  for  the  General  Government,  or  any  of  the  States,  to  as* 
sume  or  pay  any  portion  of  the  Rebel  debt.  It  also  forbids 
any  compensation  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  section 
is  obviously  just  what  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  a  plan  of  re* 
construction,  whose  object  is  to  restore  to  their  political  pri» 
vileges  and  powers  the  very  communities  out  of  whose  trea- 
sonable conduct  have  grown  the  questions  referred  tOi  These 
questions  ought  to  be  settled  when  we  are  restoring  these  com* 
munities,  so  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  debate  after 
they  are  restored.  The  settlement,  too,  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The  bond-holders  of  the  Rebel 
debt>  and  the  ex-masters  of  slaves,  will  of  course  not  favor 
this  section  ;  it  does  not  move  in  the  line  of  their  interests  ; 
they  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  these  points  left  open 
for  future  consideration  :  and  this  is  a  very  important  reason 
why  the  section  should  be  passed,  so  as  to  guard  all  parties 
against  temptation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nation  against 
any  dangerous  agitation  on  the  other. 

The  Jifth  and  last  section  provides,  that  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi* 
sions  of  this  Article."  If  the  amendment  be  passed,  then  Con* 
gress,  as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  ought  to 
be  invested  with  sufficient  power  to  carry  it  into  practical  ex* 
ecution.  Whatever  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  this  end^ 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  supply. 

We  have  now  looked  at  both  sides  of  the  issue  between  the 
Presidint  and  Congress,  as  it  was  presented  to  the  people  in 
the  recent  elections.  The  result  is  just  what  might  have  rea 
sonably  been  expected.  The  cause  of  the  President  was  es 
sentially  weak,  and  that  of  Congress  essentially  strong  :  and 
this  gave  the  latter  great  advantage  over  the  former  before 
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the  people.  Congress,  without  makiDg  any  attack  upon  the 
President,  or  even  nullifying  what  he  had  done  without  any 
legal  authority,  simply  proposed  to  remedy,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  defects  of  his  policy.  For  this  purpose  it  added  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  submitting  it  to  the  calm  deliberation 
of  the  American  people.  This  Amendment,  though  extremely 
mild  in  its  character,  is  nevertheleso  sufficiently  radical  and 
effective  to  be  a  safe  basis  of  settlement.  So  the  people 
judged.  In  electing  members  to  the  Fortieth  Congress  they 
have  virtually  voted  for  this  Amendment :  and,  as  we  doubt 
not,  most  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal  States  will  in  due 
season  confirm  this  judgment. 

The  President  in  his  unnecessary  conflict  with  Congress,  and 
especially  in  his  language  of  violent  and  unjust  denunciation, 
committed  the  greatest  mistake  ever  committed  by  a  PresL 
dent  of  these  United  States.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand 
the  Northern  people,  or  the  proprieties  of  his  own  office.  His 
speeches,  during  his  political  tour  to  Chicago,  were  any  thing 
but  fitting  in  one  who  was  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  na- 
tion. The  vanity,  weakqess,  indiscretion,  and  bad  temper  of 
the  man,  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive.  That  political  tour 
doubtless  cost  him  a  great  many  thousand  votes.  The  like 
was  never  seen  before  in  this  country  :  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  may  never  be  witnessed  again.  One  such  spectacle  is 
surely  quite  enough  for  the  whole  life-time  of  a  nation. 

Passing  now  to  the  problem  of  the  immediatefuture^  we  meet 
three  important  questions.  First,  what  ought  the  President 
to  do  ?  Secondly,  what  ought  Congress  to  do,  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  victorious  party  ?  Thirdly,  what 
will  be  the  course  of  the  States  not  yet  represented  in  Con- 
gress ?  On  each  of  these  questions  we  submit  a  brief  com- 
ment. 

First,  what  ought  the  President  to  do?    The  answer  to  this 

question  we  hold  to  be  very  simple.    Nothing  is  plainer  than 

that  the  President  ought  cheerfully  to  yield  to  the  decision  of 

the  public  judgment.    To  that  judgment  he  made  his  appeal  f 

and  the  verdict  is  against  him,  coming  too  from  the  court  of 

45 
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final  jurisdiction.    The  President  may  have  his  own  private 
opinions  ;  yet  any  official  or  factious  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  people  legally  expressed,  any  proscription  of  men  because 
not  supporting  his  policy,  any  further  denunciation  of  Con- 
gress, any  efforts  to  defeat  the   Constitutional  Amendment, 
will  in  him  be  both  a  blunder  and  a  crime.     The  people  have 
spoken  ;  their  voice  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  the  President 
must  abide  by  it.    To  resist  it  will  be  useless.    The  logic  of 
events  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  any  single  man.     During 
his  whole  term  of  service  the  President  will  have  in  both  Houses 
of   Congress    more    than  a  two-thirds  majority  against  his 
policy,  and  this  majority  he  cannot  safely  defy.  It  will  hence  be 
wise  in  him,  as  a  public  man,  to  accept  the  situation,  and  act 
accordingly. 

Secondly,  what  should  Congress  do  ?  It  will  be  well  for  the 
members  of  Congress  to  bear  in  mind,  that  their  main  busi- 
ness is  not  to  fight  the  President,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the- 
opposition,  but  rather  to  attend  to  the  public  interests.  A 
good  and  sensible  temper  of  mind  will  be  a  long  step  towards 
wise  legislation.  Mere  passion  seldom  does  the  right  thing. 
Large  majorities  sometimes  fail  to  act  wisely,  simply  because 
they  are  conscious  of  their  strength.  The  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  President,  is  strong  :  and 
so  will  be  the  Fortieth.  Both  express  and  embody  a  public 
sentiment,  which  has  throughly  repudiated  the  President's 
policy. 

As  to  the  question  of  admitting  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  excluded  States,  we  think  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress ought  firmly  to  maintain  its  present  position.  It  has 
been  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  people.  It  stands  committed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment ;  and  until 
sufficient  time  is  given  to  determine  whether  the  people  will 
adopt  or  reject  its  provisions,  Congress  has  no  moral  right  to 
recede  from  these  principles.  We  assume  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  was  not  an  electioneering  card  merely  to 
catch  votes.  We  supported  it  as  a  genuine  policy,  believing 
Congress  to  be  perfectly  sincere  in  proposing  it,  and  ready  to 
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carry  it  into  practical  eflFect  in  the  event  of  its  approval  by 
the  people.  It  contains  the  principles  upon  which  the  people, 
by  a  decisive  majority,  have  expressed  their  judgment ;  and  by 
this  judgment  Congress  is  morally  bound.  Th«  introduction 
of  new  and  diflFerent  terms  of  reconstruction  would,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  case,  be  virtually  a  breach  of  faith.  It 
would  justly  expose  Congress  to  censure.  No  such  effort 
oH^ht  to  be  made«  If  the  Amendment  shall  be  constitutionally 
passed,  then  Congress,  whether  it  be  the  Thirty-ninth  or  the 
Fortieth,  ought  in  good  faith  to  apply  its  principles  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  and  in  conformity  therewith  admit  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  Rebel  States  to  their  seats.  If, 
however,  the  Amendment  shall  fail  for  want  of  the  constitu- 
tional majority,  then  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  will 
be  thrown  open  for  future  discussion.  Till  this  point  is  ascer- 
tained, we  hold  that  Congress  is  bound  to  reject  all  new  pro- 
positions of  every  name  and  nature.  How  much  time  it  will 
take  to  settle  the  point,  we  cannot  tell.  It  obviously  cannot 
be  done  in  a  moment.  The  public  mind,  both  North  and 
South,  should  not  be  hurried.  Let  it  have  time  to  think,  and 
time  to  place  its  decision  in  a  legal  form.  In  due  season,  and 
that  too  at  no  distant  day,  we  shall  know  the  result. 

During  the  canvass  some  of  the  speakers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  intimated  that  the  President  ought  to  be 
impeached  for  his  misdemeanors  in  office^  The  intimation  is 
not  without  many  acts  on  the  part  of  the  President,  giving  it 
at  least  some  color  of  plausibility.  He  certainly  has  been 
very  unwise,  even  if  he  has  committed  no  positive  misde- 
meanors. It  will,  however,  be  well  for  Congress  to  remem- 
ber that  the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  these  United 
States  is  a  very  serious  business.  It  is  true,  that  the  Consti- 
tution provides  for  this  resort  in  certain  cases  ;  yet  the  remedy 
OBght  to  be  clearly  demanded  by  the  Constitution  as  well  as 
by  the  public  safety,  before  the  thing  is  attempted,  and  cer- 
tainly before  it  is  done.  Political  considerations  should  not 
enter  into  the  question.  Whether  a  bill  of  impeachment 
would  legally  lie  against  the  President  or  not,  we  do   not 
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undertake  to  decide  ;  yet  without  some  farther  developments, 
making  it  necessary,  we  are  fully  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
not  be  tried.  It  is  highly  ineocpedieni.  It  would  probably  do 
vastly  more  harm  than  good.  It  would  throw  the  country 
into  a  state  of  confusion  and  angry  excitement,  and  might  in- 
volve us  in  civil  war.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  should  re- 
gard it  as  an  exceedingly  dangerous  experiment,  not  called 
for  by  any  imperative  necessity.  It  is,  we  think,  strongly  prob- 
able that  public  sentiment  in  the  loyal  States  would  not  sus- 
tain Congress  in  such  a  measure.  It  is  true,  that  the  people 
have  rejected  the  policy  of  the  President,  and  severely  con- 
demned his  acts.  As  reasons  governing  their  votes,  they 
have  listened  to  the  discussions  which  have  set  forth 
the  usurpations  and  unconstitutional  procedures  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  but  actual  impeachment  with  removal  from  office  is  a 
very  different  question.  This  involves  first,  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment framed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  a 
formal  trial  by  the  Senate.  If  the  President  were  found 
guilty,  it  would  involve  his  removal  from  office,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  President  to  fill  the  vacancy.  We  have  no  idea 
that  the  country  would  judge  this  to  be  wise  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  We  are  quite  sure,  that  it  would  be  the 
worst  possible  policy  for  Congress.  With  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority  against  him  in  both  Houses,  Congress  can  bet- 
ter afford  to  let  the  President  live  out  his  Constitutional  days  ; 
and  then  he  will  die  without  any  excitement,  trouble,  or  ex- 
pense to  the  people.  The  effort  to  shorten  his  official  life 
might  make  him  a  martyr.  For  the  credit  of  American  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  the  general  peace  and  safety  of  society, 
we  want  to  see  no  such  efforts,  certainly  not  until  the  occasion 
becomes  much  more  pressing  and  imperative. 

Thirdly,  what  course  will  be  pursued  by  the  Rebel  States 
not  yet  represented  in  Congress  ?  This  is  a  very  important 
.  question  to  them,  and  not  unimportant  to  the  whole  nation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Amendment  itself,  or  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress,  to  exclude  these  States  from  voting  on  the 
subject.    We  presume  that  their  votes  will  be  counted  in  de- 
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termining  the  result.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
denial  of  their  right  of  immediate  representation  in  Congress. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  so  ;  yet  whatever 
inconsistency  there  may  be  between  these  two  things,  is  due 
to  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  President.  If  he  had  waited  for 
the  action  of  Congress,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in 
the  case.  He  did  not  wait ;  and  hence  Congress  was  com- 
pelled, either  to  declare  his  action  null  and  void,  or'  to  arrest 
his  policy  by  refultng  to  admit  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  States  re-constructed  under  this  policy,  and  adding 
thereto  a  supplement  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  its  main 
defects.  The  latter  expedient  was  chosen  by  Congress.  In 
choosing  it  Congress,  as  we  suppose,  meant  to  leave  the 
Amendment  open  to  the  vote  of  all  the  States. 

It  will  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  twenty-seven 
States  to  pass  this  Amendment ;  and  as  there  are  but  thirty- 
six  States  now  in  the  Union,  at  least  one  of  the  ten  excluded 
States  must  vote  for  it,  even  if  all  the  States  now  represented 
in  Congress  should  give  an  affirmative  vote.  It  is  probable 
that  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
will  vote  against  the  Amendment :  and  hence  its  ratifica- 
tion, in  this  event,  will  need  the  approving  vote  of  at  least 
four  of  the  non-represented  States.  Some  of  these  States  have 
already  rejected  the  Amendment  :  at  present  it  seems  quite 
likely  that  the  others  will  follow  in  the  same  line.  We  doubt 
not  that  a  favorable  word  from  the  President  would  greatly 
help  the  matter  :  but  this  word  he  is  not  likely  to  utter.  He 
may  change  his  mind,  having  already  done  so  several  timea  : 
yet  we  see  no  present  indications  of  any  such  change. 

Will  it  then  be  best  for  the  non-represented  States  to  set 
themselves  against  the  Amendment,  and  attempt  to  tire  out 
the  North  by  the  mere  force  of  resistance  and  delay  ?  What 
are  their  prospects  of  success,  and  what  will  they  gain  by  it  ? 
We  predict  their  total  failure  in  the  effort.  The  Northern 
people  are  in  earnest  upon  this  question.  Having  conquered 
the  Rebellion,  they  mean  to  prescribe  the  terms  upon  which 
the  Rebel  States  shall  be  brought  into  their  normcd  relations 
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to  the  Government.  Such  terms,  at  once  fair,  mild  and  reason- 
able, have  flready  been  offered,  and  if  these  terms  are  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  South,  then  it  will  doubtless  be  some  time  before 
any  others  more  agreeable  will  be  offered.  The  loyal  States 
carried  on  the  Government  during  the  war  without  the  aid  of 
the  revolted  States  :  and  they  can  carry  it  on,  and  they  will 
do  so,  until  these  States  shall  conclude  to  accept  the  terms 
which  their  conquerors  deem  just  and  right.  The  Rebel  States 
will  not  be  permitted  to  be  dictators  in  rei^ect  to  these  terms. 
They  must  accept  the  terms,  and  make  the  best  of  their  own 
situation.  If  they  decline  to  do  so,  then  they  will  not  be  re- 
presented in  Congress,  nor  will  they  participate  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  :  and  besides  this,  they  will  have  upon 
them  all  the  evils  affecting  industry  and  commerce,  incident 
to  such  an  unsettled  state  of  Southern  society.  As  a  simple 
question  of  endurance,  the  loyal  States  can  stand  this  condi- 
tion of  things  much  better  than  the  South.  As  a  question  of 
purpose,  we  see  no  prospect  that  the  Northern  majority  will 
recede  from  its  ground,  and  offer  terms  more  agreeable  to  the 
South.  The  Democratic  party  does  not  control  the  Govern- 
ment, and  there  is  no  hope  that  it  ever  will  do  so  without  the 
aid  of  the  South  ;  and  this  aid  it  cannot  have  so  long  as  the 
Rebel  States  are  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  Democratio 
party  cannot  therefore  help  these  States  :  it  may  advocate 
their  cause  :  but  the  Republican  Union  party,  as  represented 
in  Congress,  is  the  party  that  must  settle  the  question.  The 
President  cannot  help  them  against  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  They  must  help  themselves  by  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  terms.  Easier  and  better  terms  they 
will  not  be  likeiy  to  get. 

If  the  same  terms  had  been  proposed  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Southern  people,  as  we  doubt 
not,  would  have  accepted  them  very  gladly.  Then  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  almost  anything.  They  felt  themselves  to 
be  a  conquered  people,  subject  to  the  will  of  their  conquerors : 
and  such  they  were,  and  such  they  are  to-day.  The  facts  of 
their  condition  are  not  essentially  altered.    They  are  a  people 
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that  must  make  terms  with  the  Goyernment  by  accepting  its 
terms.  They  have  no  other  alternative  unless  they  propose 
to  fight  again.  The  sooner  they  understand  this,  the  sooner 
they  will  appreciate  the  demands  of  their  own  situation. 

We  have  no  spite  to  gratify  against  the  Southern  people  ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  protract  the  ordeal  of  their  sufferings,  or 
unnecessarily  delay  their  representation  in  Oongress  ;  yet  we 
have  no  idea  of  submiting  to  their  dictation  in  fixing  the 
terms  of  final  settlement.  They  are  the  offenders  and  the  van- 
quished^ and  if  the  principles  so  overwhelmingly  approved 
at  the  recent  elections,  be  rejected  by  the  South,  then  th^ 
North,  acting  through  the  Government,  will  try  again.  The 
next  trial,  if  there  be  one,  will,  as  we  predict,  be  very  much 
more  radical.  If  mild  means  will  not  answer,  then  stronger 
ones  must  and  will  be  used. 

What  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  recent  elections,  we 
cannot  tell ;  yet  the  Southern  people  ought  to  be  instructed 
thereby.  We  sincerely  hope  they  will  be.  We  advise  them 
to  take  counsel  of  their  sober,  second  thoughts.  They  had 
better  lay  their  bluster  aside,  and  dismiss  from  public  confi- 
dence those  prejured  traitors  who  are  the  chief  cause  of  their 
calamities.  Things  are  not  by  any  means  as  they  were.  The 
people  at  the  South  are  not  where  they  were  before  the  Re* 
hellion.  Slavery  is  legally  dead.  The  South  is  terribly 
prostrated  in  its  industry  and  its  resources.  The  people 
greatly  need  that  quietude  and  regular  movement  of  civil  so- 
ciety, which  would  grow  out  of  their  representation  in  Con- 
gress. By  delay  they  simply  afflict  themselves,  and  make  their 
condition  worse.  They  gain  nothing,  and  can  gain  nothing, 
by  resisting  the  deliberately  expressed  will  of  those  who  have 
rescued  this  nation  from  the  traitor's  grasp.  That  will  is 
strong  ;  it  rests  on  good  reasons;  and  it  must  at  last  prevail. 
The  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States  must  and  will  settle 
the  questions  at  issue  ;  and  the  South  must  abide  by  the  set* 
llement  as  thus  determined. 

There  is  a  question  which  has  not  as  yet  been  considered  in 
this  article,  because  it  was  not  directly  involved  in  the  issue 
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between  the' President  and  Congress.  We  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Negro  Suffrage.  So  far  as  the  GoDstitutional  Amend* 
ment  is  concerned,  this  point  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  re- 
spective States.  Many,  possibly  a  majority  of  the  Northern 
people,  would  have  been  glad  to  vote  in  favor  of  impartial 
suffrage  irrespective  of  color  or  caste ;  yet  Congress  did  not 
think  it  best  to  submit  this  question  in  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment. It  was  consequently  no  part  of  the  issue  before  the 
people.  It  cannot  with  propriety  now  be  added,  as  a  new 
plank  in  the  basis  of  reconstruction,  by  the  RepubliAin  party, 
unless  the  Constitutional  Amendment'  shall  fail  of  adop- 
tion. That  party  is  honorably  committed  to  the  Amendment 
till  its  fate  is  determined.  If  it  shall  fail,  then  of  course  the 
whole  subject  will  be  again  opened  for  discussion. 

Expressing  an  individual  opinion,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an  article  that  would 
define  citizenship  in  the  political  sense,  and  make  it  uniform 
throughout  all  the  states,  and  that  too  in  respect  to  all  the 
officers  of  government  whether  State  or  Federal,  for  whom 
the  people  vote.    We  should  be  glad  also  to  have  such  a  de- 
finition as  would  entirely  ignore  the  question  of  color  or  caste, 
and  thus  make  suffrage  impartial.   We  should  be  glad  still 
further  to  have  the  test  of  intdligence  applied  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  as  indicated  by  the  capacity  to  read  and  write.    This 
we  think  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  just  to  all  parties,  ^nd  safe 
for  society.    At  present  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  at 
the  South,  and  to  some  extent  at  the  North,  against  putting 
the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  the  Negro  on  equal  terms  with 
white  men  ;  yet  we   have  never  been  able  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  this  prejudice.    If  the  Negro,  as  a  citizen,  may  be 
taxed  to  support  the  Government,  and  compelled  to  fight  for 
it,  we  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  have  the  right  of  voting 
like  all  other  men.     Why  exclude  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
color,  or  apply  to  him  a  test  not  applied  to  others  in  similar 
circumstances.    The  whole  thing  is  wrong  upon  its  very  face. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when,  as  we  hope,  the  American  people 
vdll  correct  this  wrong.  The  colored  population  at  the  South  is 
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SO  nnmeroas,  being  the  majority  in  some  of  the  States,  that  the 
white  people  will  in  the  end  have  to  concede  to  it  the  right 
of  suffrage  upon  some  fair  and  equal  basis.  The  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  il  adopted,  would  furnish  a  very  powerful 
argument  for  so  doing ;  yet  the  obvious  justice  of  the  thing  is 
after  all  the  best  reason  for  it.  It  is  always  expedient  to  do 
right.  The  question  will  never  be  finally  settled  until  it  is  set- 
tled in  this  way. 

Moreover,  that  which  is  thus  right  in  itself,  and  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  choice  of  the  white  people  at  the 
South,  yea,  of  all  people  everywhere,  may  become  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  General  Government.  It  was  so  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  and  it  may  be  so  with  the  question  of 
political  franchise.  If  the  Rebel  States  as  reconstructed  by 
the  President,  will  not  accept  the  terms  as  now  proposed,  then 
it  may  become  the  duty  of  Congress  to  declare  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  President  to  be  null  and  void  because  without  au- 
thority or  force  of  law,  and  provide  for  the  organization  of 
State  governments,  on  the  basis  of  hycd  and  impartial  suf- 
frage irrespective  of  color.  Congress,  in  proposing  the  Consti- 
tutional Amendment,  attempted  to  patch  up  and  supplement 
the  President's  work  without  essentially  disturbing  it ;  but  if 
this  will  not  answer,  then  there  remains  a  more  radical  method 
of  cure.  The  final  disposal  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  yet 
an  accomplished  fact.  Congress  has  not  yet  recognized  their 
right  of  representation  ;  and  it  will  not  do  so,  until  the  pro- 
posed Amendment  is  adopted,  or,  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
something  else  substituted  therefor  quite  as  effective.  At 
present.  Congress  is  very  properly  restrained  by  its  own  ac- 
tion, and  by  the  voice  of  the  people  in  approving  that  action  ; 
but  this  status  of  the  case  will  not  last  a  moment  beyond  the 
rejection  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  This  point  being 
ascertained  by  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed,  then  the  whole  question  is  open,cie  novo^  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  time,  too,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  President,  will  provide  for  organizing 
State  governments,  and  see  to  it  that  the  materials  are  such, 
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both  in  officers  and  constituences,  that  these  goverDments  will 
cheerfully  act  in  harmony  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.     Out  of  this  governmental  necessity  may  grow  Negro 
Suffrage,  with  the  disfranchisement  of  Rebels.    Things  may   * 
come  to  this  pass. 

The  rejection  of  the  Amendment  by  the  Rebel  States,  as 
now  organized,  will  furnish  very  strong  proof  that  the  colored 
people,  and  the  unquestionably  loyal  white  people,  form  the 
proper  basis  with  which  to  begin  civil  society  in  these  States. 
Hence,  if  the  leaders  of  Southern  opinion  want  the  mildest 
measure  to  which  the  North  will  consent,  let  them  take  the 
Amendment,  and  thank  God  for  so  good  a  fortune.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  want  something  stronger,  something  that  will 
more  emphatically  place  its  mark  on  treason,  then  let  them  re- 
ject the  Amendment.  While  the  Northern  people  mean  to  be 
magnanimous,  they  nevertheless  understand  their  strength  of 
numbers  and  their  strength  of  resources.  Having  conquer- 
ed treason  with  the  sword,  they  have  now  conquered  the 
President  with  the  ballot.  They  have  the  Government  in 
their  hands  :  and  hence  they  can,  and  in  the  last  resort  vnU, 
compel  the  South  practically  to  acquiesce  in  their  views  of 
reconstruction.  It  will  not  be  wise  for  those  who  manage 
matters  in  the  South,  to  carry  their  defiance  of  Northern 
opinions  too  far.  They  have  already  done  this  thing  once ; 
and  they  may  do  it  again.  A  lenient  Government  and  a  gen- 
erous people  are  now  waiting  for  their  action  ;  and  now  is 
eminently  the  time  for  them  to  act  wisely. 

The  Southern  people  should  not  forget,  that  we  have  had  a 
war, — a  desperate  and  desolating  war,  costing  immense  sums 
of  money,  and  involving  vast  sacrifices  of  life, — a  war  of  the 
Government  against  those  who  defied  its  authority.  This  is 
the  sober  fact  in  the  case.  Moreover,  in  this  contest  the 
Government  is  the  winner,  and  the  Southern  people  are  the 
losers.  They  claimed  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  ;  and 
this  the  Government  denied.  The  question  was  fought  out 
to  absolute  victory  on  the  one  side,  and  absolute  defeat  on  the 
other.    The  Government  being  the  victorious  party,  possesses 
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both  the  right  and  the  power  of  prescribing  the  terms  of  peace, 
limited  only  by  the  Constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  human- 
ity. As  a  conquered  people,  the  South  would  do  well  to  keep 
these  things  in  mind.  They  are  not,  by  any  means,  the  sove- 
reign and  independent  masters  of  their  own  situation.  When, 
and  in  what  way,  with  what  conditions  and  guarantees,  they 
shall  again  be  represented  in  Congress,  is  a  question  for  those 
to  decide  who  are  the  conquerors  of  the  Rebellion.  This  right 
as  the  victors,  they  claim  ;  and  this  right,  we  believe,  they 
will  exercise.  Southern  society  must  be  organized  upon  a 
loyal  basis ;  its  State  Governments  must  be  loyal ;  and  if  Negro 
suffrage  be  necessary  to  this  end,  then  the  rejection  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  by  the  South,  will  simply  turn  all  loyal 
eyes  at  the  North  in  the  direction  of  such  suffrage. 

There  is  a  sentiment  quite  prevalent  at  the  North,  which 
finds  its  expression  in  the  motto  of  Universal  Amnesty  and  Im^ 
partial  Suffrage.  Its  advocates  claim  that  this  motto  contains 
the  true  solution  of  the  national  problem.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  we  see  no  necessary  connection  between  these  two 
things.  They  may  both  be  right ;  or  they  may  both  be  wrong ; 
or  the  one  may  be  right,  and  the  other  wrong.  We  are  in 
favor  of  impartial  suffrage  upon  its  own  merits  ;  it  is  just  and 
right  ;  but  whether  we  shall  pay  universal  amnesty  to  all 
traitors  as  the  price  of  this  suffrage,  is  a  veiy  different  ques- 
tion. We  should  be  truly  sorry  to  see  the  Government,  or  the 
loyal  people  acting  through  the  Government,  engageci  in  the 
work  of  making  a  bargain  with  the  Rebel  States, — one  of  the 
contracting  parties  conceding  universal  amnesty  in  exchange 
for  impartial  suffrage;  and  the  other  conceding  impartial  suff- 
rage in  exchange  for  universal  amnesty.  We  are  not  quite 
ready  for  such  a  trade  as  a  method  of  settling  the  whole  ac- 
count. The  plain  truth  is,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any 
bargains,  and  certainly  not  this  one,  with  those  who  have  re- 
belled against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Having 
conquered  them  by  force  of  arms,  we  propose  to  designate  the 
terms  on  which  they  may  recover  their  lost  status  in  the  Union, 
and  then  insist  upon  their  compliance  with  these  terms.    This 
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is  the  proper  way  of  closing  up  the  accounts  of  an  unsuccess- 
fnl  rebellion.  This  is  what  Congress  has  attempted  to  secure 
in  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  already  ratified  by  several 
of  the  States,  and  only  waiting  for  the  requisite  vote  to  make  it 
a  complete  success.  Those  who  advocated  this  Amendment 
before  the  election,  should  not,  as  we  think,  change  their  ground 
immediately  after  the  election.  They  should  Wait  till  the  fate 
of  this  specific  measure  is  decided.  It  will  then  be  time  enough 
for  a  new  programme,  provided  one  be  necessary.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  distract  and  divide  the  public  mind  with  a  new 
basis  of  settlement. 

We  have,  moreover,  no  evidence  that  the  Southern  States 
would  accept  universal  amnesty  in  exchange  for  impartial  suf- 
frage. Suppose  that  the  loyal  States  were  all  ripe  for  such  a 
bargain,  what  then?  Are  the  Rebel  States  equally  ready  ? 
They  may  come  to  it  at  last ;  yet  at  present  they  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  they  will  not  be  without  further  discipline. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  they  are  more  set  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  Negro  shall  not  be  made  pcliticaUy  equal 
to  white  men.  Even  loyal  Southerners  are  not  yet  at  all  unani- 
mous in  accepting  Negro  Suffrage.  The  public  mind  of  the 
South  must  be  greatly  changed  before  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  favor  this  view.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  prob- 
able gain  in  the  way  of  time,  by  an  effort  to  trade  off"  univer- 
sal amnesty  in  exchange  for  impartial  suffrage.  In  obviating 
one  objection  we  simply  run  against  another  quite  as  formida- 
ble. Universal  amnesty  would  of  course  be  acceptable  to  the 
South  ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  with  impartial  suffrage.  Each 
of  these  ideas  would  be  advocated,  and  each  opposed,  on  its 
own  respective  grounds.  There  is  no  prospect,  that,  taken  in 
their  combination,  they  would  be  more  acceptable,  either 
North  or  South,  than  the  Constitutional  Amendment  now  be- 
fore the  people. 

How,  we  beg  to  inquire,  shall  the  contracting  parties  make 
the  proposed  exchange  ?  Shall  it  be  done  by  State  legisla- 
tion ?  State  legislation  is  a  thing  that  may  very  easily  be  al- 
tered. It  has  no  necessary  permanency.  The  Rebel  States  be- 
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iof^  restored  by  conceding  impartial  suffrage,  might  the  very 

next   day  after  the    restoration  withdraw  the    concession. 

There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  it.  State 

I^slation  evidently  will  not  answer. 

Shall  the  bargain  be  guaranteed  by  being  placed  in  the 
fimdamental  law  of  the  land  ?  This  would  require  another 
Constitutional  Amendment,  defining  the  doctrine  of  suffrage 
in  respect  to  all  the  States,  involving  the  question  whether 
the  States  would  surrender  their  long  conceded  right  of  de- 
ciding upon  this  point,  and  also  involving  the  still  further 
question,  whether  they  world  agree,  by  the  requisite  majority, 
to  make  the  proposed  bargain.  We  are  in  favor  of  impartial 
suffrage,  and  always  have  been ;  yet  we  do  not  see  that  such 
an  Amendment,  if  now  submitted  as  a  substitute  for  the  one 
already  before  the  people,  would  be  likely  to  hasten  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction.  It  would  be  much  more  likely  to  post- 
pone it.  It  would  open  an  entirely  new  subject,  upon  which 
the  public  mind  has  not  yet  indicated  its  position. 

There  are  some  points,  too,  in  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment as  proposed  by  Congress,  that  we  would  not  surrender 
even  for  impartial  suffrage.  The  second  section  would  of 
course  be  rendered  useless  by  such  suffrage  ;  but  the  other 
sections  would  not  lose  their  importance  or  valae.  The  first 
section,  which  defines  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and  in 
all  the  States,  and  guarantees  the  civil  rights  of  all  men 
against  all  interference  by  State  legislation ;  the  third,  which 
makes  perjured  traitors  ineligible  to  office,  unless  Congress 
shall  remove  the  disability :  the  fourth,  which  guarantees 
the  national  debt,  and  prohibits  the  payment  of  the  rebel 
debt,  and  also  any  compensation  for  the  loss  or  emancipation 
of  slaves  ;  the  fifth,  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  exe- 
cute these  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation  : —  these  sec- 
tions contain  principles  and  guarantees  for  the  nation's  safety, 
that  would  not  be  rendered  improper  and  unnecessary,  even 
if  impartial  suffrage  were  conceded.  They  stand  upon  their 
own  basis,  and  are  not  essentially  affected,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  such  suffrage.     The  granting  of  suffrage  tp  the 
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Negro  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  Constitution  should  not 
guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all  men  ;  nor  is  it  a  reason  why 
universal  amnesty  should  be  extended  to  traitors ;  nor  again 
is  it  a  reason  for  leaving  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  the  rebel  debt,  and  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
slaves,  open  to  future  agitation.  It  really  has  but  very  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  these  questions.  These  questions 
stand  upon  their  own  merits,  and  should  be  decided  accord* 
ingly.  Those  who  seem  willing  to  sell  out  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  and  take  impartial  suffrage  as  the  equivalent, 
lack,  as  we  think,  what  Locke  terms  "  the  round-about  com- 
mon-sense view"  of  the  subject.  They  are  so  much  occupied 
with  a  single  idea,  that  they  lose  sight  of  other  very  impor^ 
tant  matters.  They  assume,  as  we  think,  without  sufficient 
data,  that  impartial  suffrage,  so  excellent  in  itself,  would  at 
once  solve  the  whole  problem.  This  we  do  not  see.  It  may 
be  so  ;  yet  we  do  not  see  this  mighty  power  of  adjustment 
and  cure  in  simply  granting  the  ballot  to  the  Negro,  especially 
if  we  must  pay  universal  amnesty  as  the  price  of  the  boon. 
The  remedy  costs  a  good  deal,  to  begin  with }  and  then  when 
we  have  it,  we  are  far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  cure 
the  disease.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  political  ther- 
apeutics to  show,  that  impartial  suffrage  is  the  sure  cure  for 
all  the  wounds  and  bruises  inflicted  by  a  great  rebellion. 

Indeed,  this  whole  method  of  dealing  with  the  question, 
virtually  puts  the  government  into  the  attitude  of  a  trader 
coming  down  from  its  high  position  gained  by  victory,  and 
asking  the  conquered  States  to  unite  with  it  as  equals  in  an 
effort  to  adjust  the  terms  of  settlement.  They  are  solicited 
to  concede  as  much  as  they  can,  upon  the  pledge  that  they 
shall  be  met  with  corresponding  concessions.  The  Govern- 
ment graciously  moves  towards  them  with  universal  amnesty 
for  a  bribe,  and  they  as  graciously  move  towards  the  Govern- 
ment with  impartial  suffrage  for  the  equivalent ;  and  thus 
the  two  parties  finally  come  together,  provided  they  have  the 
good  fortune  to  agree  upon  the  terms.  This,  we  confess,  looks 
like  a  very  queer  sequel  to  a  deteated  rebellion*    During  the 
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progress  of  the  war  we  expected,  in  the  event  of  victory,  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  settlement ;  and  we  still  expect  to  do  so. 
Those  who  fight  against  a  just  Government  must  take  the 
consequences  of  fighting,  from  which  they  may  perhaps  learn 
not  to  fight  a  second  time.  We  are  quite  willing  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  give  it  all  due  weight ;  bat  further  than 
this  we  do  not  propose  to  go.  From  this  position  we  do  not 
recede  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  We  do  not  believe,  that  the 
loyal  people,  whose  valor  has  saved  the  country,  are  just  now 
in  a  mood  to  ask  for  terms.  As  to  these  terms  they  have  ac 
quired  the  supreme  right  o{  being  judges.  It  will  be  best  for 
conquered  rebels  to  be  modest,  and  wait  in  patience  while 
patriots,  robed  in  victory,  take  counsel  upon  the  national  prob- 
lem. 

We  cannot  forbear,  in  now  closing  this  article,  to  express 
our  profound  regret  that  the  President  should  have  so  seri- 
ously complicated  and  embarrassed  this  whole  subject  by 
what  seems  to  us  a  series  of  remarkable  blunders.  Had  he 
waited  for  the  action  of  Congress,  and  then  had  the  good 
sense  to  co-operate  with  Congress,  we  believe  that  the  problem 
of  reconstruction  would  ere  this  have  been  solved.  In  his 
anxiety  to  do  the  thing  rapidly,  and  upon  his  own  authority, 
he  has  greatly  delayed  the  work,  and  made  the  task  increas- 
ingly difficult.  Sincerely  do  we  hope,  that  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  recent  elections,  may  find  in  the  President  a  willing 
pupil,  and  in  the  Southern  States  profited  observers. 


Akt.  m.— the  greetings  OP  PAUL. 

Bt  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittikqer,  Bewicklejr,  Penn. 

The  simplest  form  of  greeting,  when  both  parties  are  pres- 
ent, is  Af^/>?^,  II.  John,  10,  11.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the 
person    addressed  is    recognized  by  his  title,   e.  g«  '^Hail 
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Rabbi,"  in  Matt,  xxvi,  49— onr  "  How  do  you  do,  Sir  /"   When 
these  compliments  were  exchanged  through  letters,  the  only 
additions  were  the  names  of  the  greeter  and  the  greeted.  In 
the  simplest  form  therefore  of  a  greeting  there  are  only  these 
three  parts  :    The  Gbeeteb,  The  Greeted,  The  Gbebtino. 
Each  of  these  elements  admit<s  of  variation,  enlargement,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  titles  of  the  parties  between  whom 
the  correspondence  was  carried  on,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  increase  or  variation.    In  Acts  xxui,  26 — we  have 
almost  the  naked  parts  of  a  gratulatory  address.    "  Claudius 
Lysias"  (the  simple  name  of  the  person  greeting)  to  "  Felix" 
(the  name  of  the  person  greeted),  with  his  official  title,  "  gov- 
ernor," and  also  the  complimentary  term,  "most  excellent" 
(xxiv,  3,  xxvi,  25,  Lu.  1,  3) — and  the  salutation  :  "  Greeting."* 
This  current  secular  form  passed  over  to  the  church,  and  was 
used  in  its  correspondence.  Acts  xv,  23 — 29,  which  is  the  oldest 
New  Testament  document  that  has  come  down  to  us,  uses 
nearly  the   same  simple  formula.    First  we  have  the  official 
titles    of  the    writers:    "the    apostles"    etc.,    their   gospel 
address,  "brethren,"  then  the  geographical  bounds  within 
which   "  the    decrees"    were    to    be    received ;    next    the 
evangelical  title  of  those  greeted :  "  to  the  brethren,"  and 
their  ethenic  origin,  "  of  the  Gentiles ;"  and  then  the  saluta- 
tion, "  Greeting."    We  discover  here  already  traces  of  that 
new  life  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
It  touched  everything,  and  qtiod  tetigit  ornavit.    In  this  earli- 
est ecclesiastical  greeting,  the  Gospel  is  represented  in  the 
first  part — ^by  "apostle,"  "elder,"  and  "brother  ;"  and  in  the 
second  part — by  "  brother"  and  "  Gentiles,"  old  words  with  new 
meanings — the  whole  salutation  retaining  unaltered  only  the 
XaipsfK.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  last  part  was  destined,  as 
it  was  capacitated,  to  undergo  the  greatest  and  most  marked 
change.    James  used  it  in  his  catholic  epistle,  and  true  to  his 


•Tke  following  dispatch  from  Ciesar  to  Qointus  Cicero,  when  be  was  be- 
■egad  bj  the  GmiIb,  in  extremity,  contains  a  greeting  too  urgent  eyen  for 
Atfilnteiioii:  ^  CsMar  to  CHcero:  Expect  help." 
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conservative  position,  was  the  last  to  use  it.  Thenceforth  the 
old  bottle  was  broken,  and  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  wag 
pat  into  new  bottles,  (Matt.ix,  17).:— Peter  and  John,  and  even 
Jade,  employ  a  newer  and  more  enlarged  form.  The  old  x^ip^^y 
is  multiplied  and  ennobled,  and  becomes :  XP^pi^,  IXeoi^  eiprjyrj^ 
and  aydnrf.  A  miracle  passes  upon  the  word,  and  the  com. 
pliments  of  the  world — weak  as  water,  are  changed  into  the 
strengthening  wine  of  the  church. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Paul's  Greetings,  we  shall  con- 
sider  it  under  the  following  three  divisions  : 

I.  The  pebson  ob  pbbsonb  gbeetihg. 

II.  The  pebso^  ob  pisrsons  gbeeted. 

III.  The  wobds  of  the  gbeetino  itself. 

I.     The  Person  or  Persona  sending  the  Congrattdation. 

Nothing  can  be  less  mechanical  than  the  structure  of  these 
brief  salutations.    Though  in  their  brevity  and  frequent  re- 
currence, there  lay  a  strong  tendency  to  unmeaning  uniformity 
yet  eaci).  one,  in  some  casual  feature,  bears  the  impress  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle,  to  which  it  is 
prefixed,  was  written,  and  thus  offers  an  incidental,  but  addi- 
tional and  racy  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.    In 
those  introducing  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Paul  does 
not  even  claim  the  honor  or  the  authority  of  the  apostleship. 
And  why  should  he  ?    His  foot-prints  had  hardly  yet  grown 
cold  in  their  synagogue,  while  of  the  '^  devout  Greeks  a  great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few,"  (Acts  xvii,  4) — 
were  signs  of  an  apostleship,  (II.  Cor.  xii,  12) — thatcould  not  be 
gainsayed.     Hence  he  coordinates  Silas   and  Timothy  with 
him  in  authority,  as  they  had  been  equals  in  labor  and  suffer- 
ings (Acts  xvi).    Perhaps,  however,  his  apostolate  had  not  yet 
been  impeached,  or  if  it  had  been,  the  report  had  not  yet 
reached  him,  in  his  abundant  and  itinerant  labprs.    The  ad- 
juration in  I.  Thess.  v.  27 — implies  that  he  knew  himself  pos- 
sessed of  such  authority  ;  and  in  the  second  letter,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  apostolic  claim  in  the  greeting,  may  be  considered 

as  fully  supplemented  by  the  autograph  salutation,  (iii,  17) — ta 
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which  he  directs  their  special  attention  ;  for  in  that  it  is  im- 
plied that  he  claimed  inspired  authority  for  his  letters,  and 
that  it  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  churches — they  needing 
only  his  sign-manual  to  attest  their  genuineness,  (Bom.  xvi,  22« 
I.  Cor.  ^cvi.  21,  Col.  iv.  18,  and  Gal.  vi.  11).  In  I.  &  IL  Cor. 
especially  in  Qalatians,  where  he  is  careful  to  put  forth  his 
apostolic  authority  decidedly  and  even  polemically,  he  em- 
balms the  dear  names  of  Sosthenes  (I.  Cor.  i.  1,)  and  Timothy 
(II.  Cor.  i.  l,)and  a  circle  of  other  fellow-labores  too  large  to  be 
named,  (Qal.  i.  2)— ^in  thegreeting,  delighting  too  much  in  their 
gospd'hWow^hv^  to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  the  brother- 
hood, though  they  could  not  claim  the  honors  of  the  Apostle- 
ship.  In  the  opening  words  to  the  Philippians  he  modestly 
(and  perhaps  also  because  the  controversy  touching  his  apostol- 
ical authority,  was  now  already  [a.d.  64]  ten  or  twelve  years 
past)  omits  '*  apostle,"  and  joins  with  him  Timothy  in  the  equal 
yoke  of  '*  servants  of  Jesus  Christ."  Does  not  this  greeting 
tacitly  confess  "  the  parity  of  the  clergy  ?"  TJje  daidos  was 
technically  "a  minister,"  (Col.  iv.  18).  It  always  designated 
this  office  when  used  in  its  proper  sense,  and  when  qualified 
by  "  Christ,"  "  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  Lord,"  (2  Tim.  ii.  24).  **  Ser- 
vant of.  God"  is  an  Old  Testament  phrase,  and  may  mean 
merely  a  believer,  (Rev.  vii  3, 1.  Pet.  ii.  16);  and  Ju4^,  and 
James,  true  to  their  Judaistic  leanings,  use  only  ^'  servants"  in 
their  greetings,  while  Peter  (II.  i.  1,)  defines  his  use  of  "servant" 
by  xat  a7tc<rro\o^y  xal  being  exegetical  as  well  as  connect* 
ive.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  Jude  and  James  in 
the  choice  of  dovXoi  in  their  greetings,  and  particularly  in  the 
order  of  their  words,  show  that  they  lived  in  the  quiet  and 
unimpeaohed  claim  and  exercise  of  their  apostolic  functions. 
(John  does  not  assert  his  apostleship,  he  is  simply  "the presby- 
ter"). This  exemption  they  may  have  owed  to  their  connexion 
with  the  original  apostolic  college,  to  which  Paul  was  added, 
if  added  at  all,  as  Apostolus  extraordinariuSf  the  legitimacy  of 
whose  succession  was  the  very  question  at  issue  between  him 
and  the  oppugners  of  his  apostolate.  James  and  Jude  in 
their  i  greetings  made  prominent  the  aouroe  of  their  office, 
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Paul  the  office  itself.  He  magnified  his  (ffice^  (Bom.  xi.  13.) 
They  pat  forward  the  divine  side  of  their  sacred  character, 
Paul  (Peter  too,  after  he  was  "  converted"  from  his  Jewish 
leanings,  GaL  ii.  12,)  the  hnman  side.  They  were  '*  servants 
of  God,''  and  of  "Jesus  Christ,"  while  Pad  was  generally 
**  the  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus."  The  very  order  of  their 
words  shows  their  religious  bias ;  Paul  is  the  apostle  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles,  Peter  and  James  and  Jude,  the  servants  of 
God  to  the  Jews, 

As  another  illastration  of  this  unstudied  variety,  what 
could  be  more  touching,  and  characteristic  of  the  great  apos- 
tle, than  to  greet  Philemon  with"  prisoner,"  rather  than  "  apos- 
tle ;"  for  was  Paul  not  then  wearing  out  the  last  years  of  old 
^  age  (verse  9)  in  a  dungeon,  (Eph,  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  II.  Tim.  i.  8,)  for 
that  very  gospel  which  was  the  burden  of  his  labors  and  let- 
ters— and  yet  see  the  modesty  of  this  chief  servant  of  God  1 
He  is  not  the  apostle,  nor  the  servant,  nor  even  the  prisoner,  he 
stAids  not  om  the  article.  Others  were  apostles,  others  were 
eel^ants,  and  others  were  prisoners — and  how  ungrudging,  in 
^his  matter,  towards  Timothy,  Sosthenes,  and  Titus— «ach  of 
these  \^*^the  brother."    A  truly  Pauline  magnanimity  I 

This  freedom  of  treatment  is  not  confined  to  the  first  part 
of  the  greetings,  that  in  which  the  writer  was  handling  merely 
the  broader  features  of  his  office,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the 
modes  of  authorization,  as  well  as  in  the  claim  of  the  authority 
itself,  Paul  allows  himself  the  same  liberty.  It  is  unconscious 
liberty,  and  expresses  itself  with  all  the  variety  of  spontaneous 
<itterance, — an  utterance  determined,  not  by  the  recollection  of 
his  previous  language,  but  by  the  pressure  of  present  feelings. 
In  affirming  his  apostolical  authority, "  by  the  will  of  God"  is  the 
predominant  form  (I  and  II  Cor^  Eph.  Col.  and  II  Tim.),  but  not 
the  exclusive  one.  There  is  a  regular,  and  definable  gradation 
in  the  claim  which  he  asserts,  rising  from  its  unsurpassed  but 
tacit  assumption  in  I  and  II  Thess.,  Philippians  and  Philemon, 
till  it  reaches  its  acme.  This  ascension  is  not  however  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  Epistles.  It  culminates  in  the 
fipistle  to  the  Galatians  ^  and   the  letters  which  fall  within, 
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that  epoch  (I  and  11  Cor.  1  Tim.  and  Bomans,)  in  an  ascending* 
and  descending  scale,  give  eridence,  in  their  greetings,  of  the 
strong  agitation  which  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  on 
this  subject*  "  By  the  will  of  God"  is  the  mildest  as  well  as  the' 
commonest  verbal  form  in  which  the  apostolic  claim  could  be 
asserted.  To  this  generic  claim  of  divine  authorityi  other  terms 
were  added  for  definiteness,    according  to    circumstances^ 
KXrfto^  (Rom.  i,  1, 1  Cor.  i.)  adds  a  firmer  as  well  as  clearer 
tone  to  "  apostle.''    It  brings  before  his  readers  the  specific 
fact  and  manner  of  his  "  ordination."    As  one  '^born  out  of  due 
time"  (I  Cor.  xv,  8,  the  apostolic  college  having  been  comple- 
ted), he  needed  a  special  act  of  incorporation,  and  this  act 
is  referred  to  in  the  word  "called"  (Gal.  i,  15  explained  by 
Luke's  account  Acts  ix,  3— 22,  compared  with  Paul's — Acts  xxii 
1 — 21,  and  xxvi,  1 1 — 20).    The  anarthous  form  of  xXrft6s  both 
in  Rom.  and  I  Gor.  also  favors  this  interpretation.  We  cannot 
help  noting  another  co-incident  and  confirmatory  fact.    So  far 
as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and   Galatians  are  concerned, 
their  dates  of  composition  were  not  very  wide  apart,  the  con- 
tents are  so  strikingly  accordant  in  subject  and  treatment,  that 
except  in  their  relative  sizes,  they  almost  necessarily  recall 
those  other  twin  epistles  Ephesians  and  Colossians ;  and,  in  no 
feature,  is  their  resemblance  stronger  than  in  their  greetings* 
The  dogmatic  character  of  both  these  greetings  we  pass  by , 
for  the  present,  looking  merely  at  that  part  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  apostleship.    In   Romans,  which  is  ironical,  all  the 
terms  in  which  the  apostolate  is  claimed  and  defined,  follow 
quietly  in  th^r  order,  from  the  most  generic  word  "Servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  while  in  Galatians,  the  apostle  begins  as  usual,^ 
but  no  sooner  has  he  dictated  dTtooroXo^^  than  his  wounded 
and  indignant  soul  turns  on  his  oppugners,  and  through  nearly 
two  chapters  he  vindicates  his  gospel  and  his  gospel  ministry^ 
There  is  nothing  grander  on  record  than  this  vindicaiion ;  Paul 
against  "  the  disturbers"  (Acts  ii  4),  a  class  of  theologieal  busy* 
bodies  bom  out  of  the  conflicting  elements  of  the  old  and 
waning  Judaism,  and  the  new  and  growing  Christianity.    It 
"^was  these  very  men  that  had  created  the  necessity  for  the 
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council  at  Jernsalem  (A'.  D.  50,)  where  they  seem  already  to 
have  been  known  by  this  technical  term,  nor  is  their  origin  left 
to  conjecture  (Acts  xv,  24),  "  from  ns."  During  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  previous  to  the  council,  they  had  been  "distur- 
bing" the  young  churches,  and  during  the  five  years  following, 
— their  staple  argument  being  Paul's  unapostolic  character. 
With  this  insinuation  they  entered  every  church,  which  Paijl 
had  planted  in  the  synagogues,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
Btill  remaining  Jewish  prejudices  and  predilections,  were 
seeking  to  annul  or  pervert  his  labors.  Whatl  had  he  been 
running,  and  was  he  still  running,  on  an  unauthorized  mission 
(Gal.  ii,  2).  Must  he  renounce  the  missionary  labors  of  half  a 
Iife*time  as  unapostolic  ?  Is  his  consciousness  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  crucified,  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  on  the 
plains  of  Damascus  (Acts  ii  7  "  no  one,")  henceforth  to  be  a 
delusion  ?  Are  his  labors  at  Damascus  (Gal.  i,  17),  in  Arabia, 
and  in  his  native  country  and  Syria  (Gal.  i,  21),  to  be  accounted 
fanatical  ?  And  those  years  of  sufiering,  conflict  and  agony  so 
feelingly  summarized  in  II  Cor.  xi,  23-28,-"  aflSictions"  the  mem- 
ory of  which  still  burned  in  his  soul,  after  ten  years  more  of  toil 
SBd  trouble  glimmered  even  in  the  darkness  of  his  prison  (II  Tim. 
iii,  10, 11),  must  all  these  years  be  obliterated  from  the  record  of 
his  ministry,  as  of  one  offering  strange  fire  ?  And  those  dear 
converts,  who  were  found  by  thousands  along  the  lines  of  bis 
missionary  tours,  through  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  and  the  cities  of 
Pisidia,  Antioch,  Iconinm,  Lystra  and  Derbe — were  they  all 
churches  without  bishops  ?  And  the  believers  in  Philippi, 
and  Thessalonica,  and  Berea,  and  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and 
Ephesus,  had  they  all  received  the  word  and  sacraments  from 
uncanonical  hands  ? — having  listened,  not  merely  to  a  layman, 
but  forsooth  to  a  madman  ?  Confirmed,  not  by  an  apostle,  but 
an  apostate  ?  Yes,  this  was  what  those  **  disturbers"  were  seek- 
ing to  accompliBh,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  own  con- 
verts showed  plainly,  that  their  perverters  had  succeeded 
only  too  well.  No  wonder  the  very  opening  of  the  first  Epis- 
tle (Galatians,)  in  whicE^he  was  compelled  to  vindicate  his 
high  office,  is  so  perturbed  in  its  structure,  so  adversative  in 
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its  particles.    The  apostle  does  not  so  much  reason^  as  resent. 
He  pours  out  his  convictions  unaualyzed,  and  only  after  awhile 
does  the  torrent  of  argument  run  clear  enough  to  reveal  the 
outward  facts  on  which  he  seeks  to  convict  the  enemy  of  false- 
hood.   They  denied  his  apostleship, — and  so  distinctly  does 
the  falseness  of  this  charge  lie  in  his  own  experience,  that  no 
sooner  has  he  uttered  the  word  "  apostle^  than  he  pours  forth 
the  rebutting  testimony  of  his  consciousness :  "  not  from  men^ 
nor  by  man,  but — *'    They  charged  that  theirs  was  the  true 
gospel, — and  so  intense  is  his  conviction  of  the  damnable  fraud^ 
that  no  sooner  does  he  write  "  gospel"  than  he  spurns  the  idea 
of  "  another  gospel."    It  was  no  gospel  at  all, only  (ei'  fit)  the 
forgery  of  notorious  agitators.    They  pretended  that  his  gos- 
pel was  "after  man",  and  quicker  than  thought,  quick  as  feel- 
ing, comes  the  rebuff.    Ovdk  is  at  once  succeeded  by  ovtb^  and 
both  by  akXa.{yA2.)  After  this  first  outburst  of  indignation,,  the 
relieved  spirit  begins  to  reason  in  detail,  through  along  induction 
ending  with  the  second  chapter.  But  even  then^again  and  again 
the  heart  comes  uppermost,  and  the  logic  is  inflamed.    The 
use  of*  then"(ii.  1),  and  kindred  terms  expressive  of  time,  dura- 
tion and  succession,  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  ardent,  over- 
flowing, and  emotional  utterances  which  belong  to   the  first 
chapter ;  but  the  very  sharpness  of  the  contrast^  between  this 
impassioned  language  of  the  Apostle,  and  these  cool  dialectic 
terms  of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  reveals  the  grand  equi- 
poise of  his  mind — so  ardent,  yet  so  logical,  so  impulsive,  yet 
BO  methodical.    Witness  the  minute  and  compact  consecutive- 
ness  of  the  statement   beginning  ch.  i   17  and  ending  ii,  1. 
He  did  not  go  to  Jerusalem,  {oi\Xa^  Paul's  favorite  adversative 
particle)  but  to  Arabia  ;  nor  on  his  return  from  Arabia,  was  it 
to  Jerusalem,  but  again  to  Damascus.     Then  after  three  years, 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  with  Peter  "  of  the  circum- 
cision" (ii  7,)  the  friend  of  these  men  (ii.  12),  but  only  fifteen 
days;  also  saw  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  very  probably  the 
Apostle,  and  certainly  also  in  sympathy,  doctrinally,  with  these 
same  men  (ii,  12);  tk&a  came  to  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  then^  after  four' 
teen  years^  went  again  to  Jerusalem.  These  details  are  as  precise^ 
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and  as  consecntivei  and  as  local,  as  if  they  made  part  of  an 
affidavit,  and  were  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  opposing  counsel. 
It  is  in  one  of  the  peaceful  eddies  of  this  remittent  stream  of 
anger  and  argament,  that  we  first  find  two  notes  of  Paul's 
aposUeship,  notes  which,  according  to  the  usual  structure  of 
the  greeting,  we  should  have  had  in  the  first  verse,  but  which 
in  this  abrupt  and  disturbed  epistle,  we  do  not  get  till  in  the 
15th  V.  (comp.  Rom.  i,  1,  I  Oor.  i,  1).  By  carrying  these  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle,  we  see  how  strong  is  the  re- 
semblance, in  the  salutatory  feature,  between  Romans  and  Ga- 
latians. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  expression  used  by  Paul  in 
asserting  his  apostolic  character.    In  greeting  Timothy,  in  his 
first  epistle,  he  calls  himself  an  apostle  of  Ohrist  Jesus  "  by 
the  commandment  {eTtttayrjy)  of  God."    This  phrase  is  not 
an  equivalent  of  "  by  the  will  of  God".    It  marks  the  imper- 
ative  volition  of  God,  instead  of  the  irumment    purpose ; 
it  is,  therefore,  specific  rather  than  generic,  and  authenticating 
in  the  highest  degree.    The  phrase  in  I  Tim.  i,  1,  might  be 
translated  adverbially,  and  would  thus  convey  accurately  the 
force :  "  authoritatively  appointed  an  apostle  of  Christ,  by  Gk)d" 
(vid.  I  Cor.  vii,   16,  2  Cor.  viii,  8.   Gal.  i,  11).    In  Titus  i,  8, 
he  uses  the  same  expression.    Here,  following  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  translation,  we  would  read  :  '^  which  was  authoritative- 
ly entrusted  to  me  by  my  Saviour  God."    "  By  the  command 
of  God"  expresses  the  same  generic  idea  that  is  conveyed 
by  "  called  ;"  both  are  species  of  the  "  by  the  will  of  God,"  but 
"  called"  refers  more  to  the  phenomena  attending  and  evinc* 
ing  the  divine  appointment,  while  the  "  command"  rather  de- 
signates the  immediate  cause  of  those  phenomena.    The  for- 
mer marks  the  human  side,  and  the  latter  the  divine,  of  the 
apostolic  call.    The  one  sets  forth  the  objective  proofs  of  his 
apostleship,  proofs  which  others  could  see  and  feel ;  such  as 
accompanied  his  conversion  (Acts,  ix.  3 — 22),  and  also,  such 
as  attended  his  ministry  (II  Cor.  xii.  12) ;  the  other,  the  sub- 
jective evidence  of  his  apostolic  authority — his  consciousness 
of  commanion  with  God  when  called,  and  of  communication 
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with   him  afterwards   (I    Cor.  vii,  6,   25.    II  Cor.    viii,  8. 
Gal.  ii,  2). 

In  looking  at  the  whole  body  of  PauPs  correspondence,  in 
the  light  of  the  first  member  of  the  greeting,  we  recognize 
the  following  divisions,  and  subdivisions.  First :  (A)  those 
letters,  in  which  he  puts  forth  no  claim  to  apostolic  authority, 
viz :  I  and  II  Thess.  Phil,  and  Philemon.  So  far  these  let- 
ters resemble  the  epistles  of  James,  John  and  Jude.  Second : 
(B.)  those  in  which  the  apostleship  is  claimed — which  includes 
all  the  remaining  epistles.  This  second  class  divides  itself 
into  two  sub-classes.  Those  (a.)  in  which  the  claim  is  made  in 
a  higher  degree  :  e.  g.  I  Cor.  (?),  Titus,  I  Tim.,  Bom.  and 
Galatians  ;  and  those  (b.)  which  assert  it  in  a  lower  degree  : 
e.  g.  II  Cor.,  Eph.,  Col.  and  II  Timothy.  In  this  latter  class, 
the  Epistles  of  Peter  may  be  reckoned.  In  respect  to  those 
letters  which  insist  on  the  apostolate,  it  is  difficult  to  exclude 
the  belief  that  the  dates  of  their  composition  must  fall  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  This  chronology  would  favor 
the  scheme  of  Wieseler,  so  far  as  it  draws  I  Tim.  and  Titus 
within  the  whole  second  sub-class,  viz :  II  Cor.,  Eph.f 
Col.,  and  II  Timothy.  While  there  are  other  facts  which  favor 
this  view,  we  still  feel  that  entirely  too  many  difficulties  envi- 
ron the  time-table  of  Paul's  correspondence  to  admit  of  dog- 
matism. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  a  few  things  connected  with  (A.) 
and  (b.).  In  I  and  II  Thess.,  Paul  does  not  assert,  or  even 
mention,  his  apostolic  office.  This  omission  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  saying,  that  it  had  not  yet  been  impeached. 
But  why  omit  the  mention  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Philemon, 
when  in  the  synchronistic  letters  to  the  Eph.  and  Col.  the 
dignity  is  claimed,  and  its  source  asserted  ?  We  answer — 
The  letter  to  Philemon  was  an  official  letter  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  addressed  to  an  un-official  person  (?),  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  hence  there  was  no  need  of  asserting  apos- 
tolic authority,  though  he  might  have  done  it  (verse  8). 
But  why  then  is  the  claim  made,  and  definitely  too,  in  I  and 
II  Timothy  and  Titus?    They  were  personal  acquaintances. 
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We  reply  :  these  letters  were  official,  and  were  addressed  to 
officials,  and  jnst  such  officers  ("evangelists"  II  Tim.  4,  5) 
itinerant  missionaries,  or  missionary  bishops),  as  might  need 
the  apostolic  seals,  and  hence  they  were  affixed.  Nor  is  this 
additional  reason  improbable.  If  Panl  was  accustomed  to  re- 
flect his  temporary  moods  of  joy  (Philippians),  of  indignation 
and  sorrow  (Galatians),  and  of  rapture  (Ephesians),  from  the 
general  surface  of  his  epistles,  shall  we  not  expect  to  find 
traces  cf  the  same  subjective  states,  even  in  the  very  greet* 
ings?  Indeed  we  have  them  unmistakably  in  Gal.  i.  1,  and 
in  Philemon  and  the  pastoral  letters.  How  natural,  then,  that 
sitting  in  the  dampness,  and  darkness  of  the  Mamertini, — sick 
and  old,  something  of  the  gloom  of  the  dungeon  should  in- 
vade his  own  soul,  and  cloud  for  the  time  the  clear  conscious- 
ness of  his  apostolic  authority  I  Many  had  forsaken,  or  left 
him  (II  Tim.  i,  16 ;  iv.  10,  16) — only  Luke  remained  at  his 
side.  Had  God  forgotten  him  too,  as  David  felt  he  had  him 
(Ps.  xxii.  1,2,)?  Or  was  he  in  the  cloud  with  his  Master 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46,)  ?  as  we  all  are  at  times,  when  in  our  cru- 
cifixion with  Christ,  (Gal.  ii  20),  we  are  filling  up  that  which 
is  behind  of  his  afflictions,  (Col.  i,  24).  Not  at  all  (H  Tim. 
iv,  17,) — but  a  cloud  was  over  him,  and,  as  if  speaking  rather 
to  re-assure  himself  than  Timothy,  he  begins  his  letter  :  '*  Paul, 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  commandment  of  God," 
etc.,  (Tit.  i,  3,) — for  did  he  not  recall  the  very  words  of 
Christ  (Acts  xxii.  21,)  ?  In  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
he  relapses  again  into  the  more  general  form  ^'  by  the  will 
of  God." 

But  Philippians  yet  remains  an  exception.  Why  has  it 
no  words  expressive  of  apostolic  dignity?  Had  that  con- 
troversy, begun  in  Gal.  A.  D.  54,  now,  A.  D.  64,  all  passed 
over,  leaving  Paul  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  apostolic 
office  and  authority  ?  If  we  were  sure  about  the  chronology 
of  these  letters,  we  could  tell  just  how  much  weight  to  at- 
tach to  this  question  ;  but  uncertainty  here  makes  it  necessary 
to  look  for  another  solution, — one  that  is  not  afiected  by  the 
question  of  date.    The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  sui  gene- 
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m.  It  is  not  a  doctrinal  treatise,  like  Romans  ;  nor  apolo- 
getico-doctrinal,  like  Galatians ;  nor  strongly  christological, 
like  Eph.  and  Colosians;  nor  ethico-practical,  like  I  and  II 
Cor.  Nor  does  it  treat  of  eschatology,  like  I  and  II  Tbessalo- 
niaus.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Philemon, — as  much  as 
a  letter  to  many  can  resemble  a  letter  to  one.  It  has  a  pri- 
vate air  about  it,  (vid.  iv,  2,  3,)  and  sounds  like  an  affection- 
ate conversation  with  a  circle  of  the  dearest  friends, — and 
friends  who  had  been  unceasing  benefactors,  and  such  it  is* 
It  was  a  letter  of  thanks ;  the  most  joyful  letter  in  his  in- 
spired port-folio.  In  the  frequent  and  formal  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  kindness  of  the  Philippians  (ii,  25,  30  ;  iv,  10, 
14 — 19,)  it  is  a  file  of  receipts.  We  hardly  look  for  the  broad 
seal  of  an  apostle  to  such  a  letter.  Certainly  this  active 
foreign  missionary  church  (iv,.  15 — 17,)  did  not  need  it.  Did 
those  "  women  which  resorted"  to  that  extra-mural  oratory, 
need  it?  Did  Lydia  their  hostess  need  it?  Did  the  Jailer 
need  it  ?  I  trow  not — and  so  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
simply  calls  himself,  and  Timothy  with  him,  "  servants  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  let  us  turn 
to  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  This  is  the  only  greeting  in  which 
Paul  used  the  Jewish  phrase  "  servant  of  God,"  (James  i,  1 
joins  "  God,"  and  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  to  qualify  "  ser- 
vant," but  gives  **  God)"  the  place  of  honor).  Was  this  a 
piece  of  courtesy  having  reference  to  the  matter  mentioned 
Gal.  ii,  3  ?  The  Jewish  converts,  or  perhaps  rather  the  Juda- 
izing  teachers,  had  strongly  insisted  on  the  circumcising  of 
Titus ;  but  Greek  that  he  was,  the  Apostolic  college  did  not 
demand  that  Titus  should  be  circumcised.  So  Paul  gained 
his  case,  and  having  brought  off  victoriously  a  free  Gospel, 
and  therefore  a  universal  one,  he  now  graciously  writes  him- 
self: first  "servant  of  God,"  giving  precedence  to  the  Jew- 
ish view  of  his  office,  and  so  teaching  Titus  a  lesson  of  char- 
ity ;  then  he  proceeds :  a7r6<Tro\o€  di  (not  aXXa) — Si  ex- 
presses difference,  but  aXXa  a  contrast  and  opposition,  and  all 
he  wished  to  say  was— I  honor  these  Judaistic  leanings,  so  far 
as  they  simply  express  affection  for  the  old  dispensation;  but  I 
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did  not  then  (Gal.  ii,  5,)  nor  do  I  now,  give  way  to  any  attempt 
to  remit  the  church  to  its  former  state  of  papilage,  and  con- 
sequent bondage.  I  am  God's  servant,  as  was  Moses  (Rev. 
zv,  3)  ;  bat  I  am  by  authority  (verse  3),  cUso  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  a  slight  feature  interposed  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  most  of  the  greetings,  which  is  worthy  of  a 
brief  notice.  In  aU  of  the  epistles  addressed  to  Christian  com- 
munities, with  the  exception  of  Romans  and  Ephesians,  Paul 
joins  with  himself  one  or  more  fellow-laborers.  In  I  and  II 
Thess.  we  have  Silvanus  (Silas)  and  Timothy.  The  former  ap- 
pears early  in  the  Gk)spel  history.  Acts  xv.,  22  mentions  him 
as  one  of  those  selected  by  the  council  to  carry  and  interpret 
the  decrees  (v.  27)  of  that  body  to  the  Gentile  churches.  Then 
already  he  was  *'  a  chief  man  among  the  brethren,''  and  a  teach- 
er  (v.  32  "  prophet)."  Both  he  (II  Cor.  i.,  19)  and  Timothy 
(Acts  xvi.,  2)  were  with  the  apostle  in  his  second  missionary 
tour,  during  which  the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  were  writ- 
ten. How  natural  to  insert  these  names  in  these  epistles. 
Were  they  not  all  collegiate  pastors  in  that  church  ?  For  a 
similar  reason,  we  find  Sosthenes  *'  the  chief  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue" at  Corinth,  allied  with  the  apostle,  in  his  first  letter  to 
that  church.  (Acts  xviii.,  17, 1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Whose  name  would 
be  so  influential,  and  so  pleasant  to  the  Corinthian  believers 
among  the  Jewish  converts,  as  the  former  president  of  their 
synagogue.  But  it  is  Timothy  that  appears  as  another  self— 
but  younger.  Prom  his  conversion,  during  Paul's  first  mis- 
sionary tour  (Acts  xvi.,  2)  till  the  end  of  the  apostle's  life  (II 
Tim.  iv.,  6  *'  ready  to  be  offered,"  on  the  point  of  leaving  this 
world)Timothy  was  with,  or  near  him,  and  when,  land  II  Thess., 
n  Cor.,  Rom,  (xvi.,  21)  Eph.,  Col.,  Philemon  and  Philip,  were 
written,  this  trveaon  (I  Tim.  i.,  2  cf.  Phil,  iv.,  3)  of  the  faith  was 
counted  worthy  of  a  seat  by  the  Apostle's  side,  leaning  on  his 
bosom  as  John  had  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  master.  It  is 
David  and  Jonathan  translated  into  the  New  Testament.  To 
whom  should  he  commit  his  dying  testimony  (U  Tim.  iv.,  6-8) 
if  not  to  his  dearly  beloved  son,     (II  Tim.  i.,  2),    his  only 
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''  like  minded"  man  (Phil,  ii.,  20).  In  the  Epistles  of  none  of 
the  other  writers,  (unless  we  except  I  Pet,  v.,  12)  do  we  find 
this  trait  of  fellowship  and  friendship.  Only  Paul,  whom  cur 
rent  tradition  makes  so  stern,  had  his  many  gospel  friends* 
and  loved  to  embalm  their  names. 

//.  The  Person  or  Persons  Oreeted. 

The  parties  to  whom  the  greetings  were  sent  were  either 
communities  or  individuals.  Sometimes  these  "  chnrches"  were 
limited  to  cities,but  generally  the  Christian  communities  greet- 
ed  embraced  whole  territories.  Though  it  is  natural  to  look 
for  a  tame  uniformity  in  the  arrangement  of  so  few  materials, 
especially  when  these  materials  were  restricted  to  the  names 
of  the  individuals  or  churches  to  whom  the  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, yet  to  an  earnest  soul  nothing  is  formal,  and  when, 
therefore,  Paul  took^his  pen  to  counsel,  admonish,  or  comfort 
his  converts,  they  came  before  him  in  their  separate  charac- 
ters— their  characters  as  professed  followers  of  Christ,  and  to 
greet  them  all  alike  would  be  only  less  in  conflict  with  the 
Apostle's  feelings,  than  it  would  have  been  to  distribute  the 
epistles  themselves  indiscriminately.  The  character  of  the 
greeted  permeates  the  whole  letter,  because  that  character  was 
the  cause  of  the  letter's  being  sent.  Hence  the  greeting  con- 
tains the  key-note  of  the  Eolian  strain  that  follows.  "  The 
churches  of  Galatia"  never  could  compare  the  greeting  in 
Paul's  epistle  to  them,  with  the  greeting  contained  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  Colossians,  and  not  feel  that  they  stood  in  different 
relations  to  the  writer.  The  latter  were  "  saints  and  faithful 
brethren  in  Christ,"  in  the  very  outset  of  the  letter,  because 
their  brotherly  conduct  and  charity  were  uppermost  in  his 
heart,  when  he  began  to  write  to  them  ;  but  when  he  is  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  Galatians,  every  severer  thought  lay 
on  the  top  of  his  heart,  and  only  deep  down,  under  many  un- 
pleasant reports,  and  anxious  fears,  was  buried  the  paternal 
feeling — sure  to  come  out,  because  it  was  there,  but  not  ap- 
pearing until  he  had  first  drawn  off  the  forestalling  suspicions, 
and  reproofs,  and  rebukes.  The  foam  of  Niagara  floats  far  out 
on  the  lake,  flecking  every  headland  on  its  way  ;  but,  at  last. 
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all  trace  of  eyen  its  mighty  agony  is  lost  in  the  placid  bosom 
of  Ontario  :  so  the  heart  of  Paul,  in  its  conflicts  with  his  ene^ 
mies,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ,  because  of  the  Oalatians,  can 
ries  flakes  of  foam  down  the  whole  stream  of  the  Epistle — 
checkering  its  surface  all  along,  yet  at  last  it  sinks  to  repose 
in  the  expiring  murmur — ^**  brethren,"  and  when  he  seals  it 
with  "  Amen,"  all  is  peace. 

Paul  addresses  the  Thessalonians  as  "  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
(I  and  II  Thess.  i.,  1).  This  description  of  a  church  by  means 
of  an  adjective,  instead  of  a  local  noun  with  a  preposition,  is 
found  only  here,  and  in  the  salutation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (iv.,  16)  where  the  church  at  Laodicea  is  addressed 
in  the  same  manner  ;  and  this  style  is  repeated  of  this  church 
(BeT.  iii.,  14— though  this  passage,  as  well  as  Rev.  ii,  8^ 
of  the  Smyrnese  church  are  impeached).  Tbe  spiritual  cha- 
racter  of  the  church  is,  however,  clearly  set  forth  by  the  phrase 
"in  God,"  which  restricts  the  ''meeting"  to  those  Thessalonians 
who,  by  faith,  were  in  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  second  epistle  God  is  called  our  ''Father,"  mak- 
ing God  the  Father  of  believers,  and  so,  in  the  spirit  of  "  the 
Lord's  prayer,"  giving  a  strong  New  Testament  coloring  to 
the  first  person  of  the  Trinity.  (Rom.  viii,  16.  Gal.  iv,  6.) 
This  is  one  of  those  weighty  pronouns,  (and  there  are  more  of 
them  introduced  into  the  third  member  of  the  greeting,)  by 
which  the  huge  and  heavy  mountain  of  Jewish  prejudice  was 
broken  to  pieces,  (Jno.  v.,  17,  18).  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
sad  significance  of  the  simple  phrase  "  to  the  churches  of  6a- 
latia,"  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians.  The  customary  evangelir 
cal  predicate  is  intentionally  withheld.  How  could  he  honestly 
write  otherwise,  when  his  heart  was  still  full  of  fear  lest  all  his 
labor  among  them  had  been  in  vain,  {Gal.  iv.,  11) ;  when  he 
was  travailing  with  their  second  birth  (v.,  19)  ;  and  while  he 
was  yet  all  perplexed  about  their  conduct  and  character  ?  There 
was  no  room  for  brotherly  afiection  to  spring  up  in  that  per- 
turbed breast.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fulness  of  this  part  of 
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the  salutation.  The  letter  is  addressed  "  to  the  church  qf  Ood 
which  is  in  Corinth,"  (the  same  in  II.  Cor.  i.,  1)  ;  there  the 
members  are  spoken  of  as  "  sanctified  in  Christ."  Christ  is 
the  sphere  in  which  their  sanctification  had  taken  place,  and 
in  which  it  now  consists.  The  choice  of  en  rather  than  did  is 
not  accidentali  for  the  Apostle  had  heard  bad  news  concerning 
these  Corinthian  christians  (i.,  11).  They  excelled  in  many 
excellent  things  (v.,  57),  but  their  party  spiriti  their  bigotry^ 
their  sectarianism,  and  the  consequent  strife  and  bitterness, 
filled  Paul  with  a  sorrow  so  large  that  we  see  its  shadow 
in  the  very  opening  of  this  letter.  Was  not  Christ  one,  and 
were  they  not  all  in  him  7  Separated  from  the  world  and  seg* 
regated  with  one  another  "  in  Christ  7"  He  will  not  recognize 
their  divisions,  he  will  not  know  anything  among  them  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  (ii.  2)  ;  hence  passing  by  their 
party  names  he  writes :  "  with  all  who  call  upon  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  He  was  the  common  property 
of  oQ  of  the  saints,  and  not  the  'pecdium  of  any  of  the  self-con* 
stituted  factions.  It  was  our  Lord,  to  whom  they  prayed,  not 
theirs.  "  With  all,"  etc. — because  he  was  writing  to  them  as 
in  Christ  and  not  as  those  who  profeeaed  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  of 
Cephas,  or  Christ,  and  so  mutually  excluded  one  another.  If 
anything  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  greeting  could  enhance 
the  force  of  Paul's  appeal  for  unity,  it  would  be  the  reciprocal 
and  equipollent  pronouns  '*  theirs"  and  *'  ours"  in  the  last  clause. 
Not  only  is  Christ  our  Lord,  but  both  theirs  and  ours.  The  thir^ 
teenth  chapter  of  this  Epistle  is  only  an  illuminated  copy  of 
the  ^  charity"  implied  and  urged  in  those  pronouns  and  the 
other  particles  ("  in"  and  "  with")  set  into  this  greeting.  In  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  greeting  is  less  full  on 
the  subject  of  unity.  '*  With  all"  is  still  retained,  and  per- 
haps additional  emphasis  lies  in  the  position  assigned  to  naat-^ 
with  roi5  repeated  after  xoii  tiywi.  If  this  interpretation 
is  correct,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  all  the  churches, 
in  that  region  of  country  of  which  Corinth  was  the  centre, 
had  been  infected  with  the  same  spirit  of  contention,  which 
raged  in  the  democratic  and  heterogeneous  metropolis.     This 
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being  so,  the  Apostle  raised  the  standard  of  peace  over  the 
whole  province  of  Achaia. 

In  passing  from  the  first  group  of  letters  to  the  second, 
embracing  Romans,  Ephesiaus,  Colossians  and  Philippians,  we 
at  once  miss  the  familiar  word,  ecdesiat  and  in  its  place  find 
simply  the  ecclesiastical  terms,  *'  saints"  and  "  faithful/'  which 
had  been  used  to  explain  and  adapt  it  to  its  new  application. 
Why  not  a  letter  to  the  church  in  Rome  7    Was  there  no 
church  there,  as  well  as  in  Corinth  (I  and  II  Cor.  i,)  ?    There 
were,  in  both  cities,  those  who   were  "  called  to  be  saints/' 
(Rom.  i,  7,  cf.  I  Cor.  i,  2  ;  II  Cor.  i,  1,)  and  there  were  more* . 
over  household  churches  in  the  imperial  city,  at  the  date  of 
this  letter  (Rom.  xvi,  5,  10,  11,)  besides  **  bands''  of  believers 
(vs.  14,  15,)   which  if  not  eccleaia  were   at  least  ecde&idae. 
Certain  it  is  there  was  as  yet  no  church  of  Rome.    Was  the 
exclusion  of  ecdeaia  in  the  greeting  secured  by  that  wonder' 
iul  provision  of  the  Spirit,  which  so  carefully  put  "  all"  into 
the  administration  of  *'  the  cup/'  while  it  was  omitted  from 
the  distribution  of  "  the  bread  ?" — ^*  the  Scriptures  foreseeing" 
(GkiL  iiiy  8,)  that  this  word  would  be  wrested  to  men's  destruc* 
tioni    "Beloved  of  God"  (verse  7)  is  peculiar  to  this  place. 
What  does  it  reflect?    His  joy  and  gratitude  that  their  faith 
was  world-renowned  (Rom.  i,  9)?  or  was  it  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  long-deferred  desire  to  visit  them— time  and 
distance  lending  enchantment  to  his  contemplation  of  their 
graces,  (vs.  10 — 13)  ?    Either  of  these  would  be  suflScient  to 
account  for  this  loving  and  sanctified  epithet.     Or  was  it  be- 
caui^e  so  many  of  his  friends,  kindred,  converts,  and  fellow- 
laborers  had  drifted  to  the  world's  capital  ?    We  think  the 
latter  is  the  reason.     The  sixteenth  chapter  shows  bow  much 
of  his   earthly  treasure  was  there,  and  where  else  upon  the 
earth  should  his  heart  be  ?    Is  this  too  human  a  view  of  the 
forces  which  wrought  in  Paul's  miDd?    We  think  not.    It  has 
been  shown  in  another  place  what  large  concessions,  in  this 
respect,    were   made    to   him,  and    to    his    prototype — the 
Psalmist.*    In  Ephesians  i,  1,  the  abnormal  position  of  "  in 
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Ephesus"  between  "  Saints"  and  "  faithful,"  thrusting  a  local 
term  between  two  co-ordinate  and  homogeneous  ideas,  thus 
dislocating  the  greeting,  is  a  strong  presumption    against  its 
genuineness,  and  this  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the   fact 
of  the  omission  of  co-salutors  found  in  all  the  other  church- 
letters  (Romans  is  not  an  exception,  see  xvi,  21,)  and  also  the 
absence  of  all  salutations  at  the  end, — both  these  marks  be- 
ing found  in  the  synchronistic  epistles,  Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon.    Was  this  then  an  encyclical  letter  ?     We  should  say 
"yes,"  at  once,  were  it  not  for  vi,  21,  22,  cf.  Col.  iv,  7,  8. 
A  local  letter  would  naturally  contain  such  a  charge,  but  hardly 
a  circular  one.    The  christological  character  of  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Philippians  (especially  that  salient  passage  ii, 
6 — 11,)  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  the  "  in  Christ"  (Col.  i,  1) 
and  *'  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Epb.  i,  1,  and  Phil,  i,  1).    The  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  has  one  peculiarity  in  this  member  of  the 
greeting,  which  is  quite  noticeable.     After  congratulating  this 
favorite  church  of  his  first  planting  in  Europe,  with  the  same 
word  "  holy"  which  is  used  in  Rom.,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Eph.  and 
Col.,  he  goes  on  to  specify  the  officers  of  the  church,  "  bishops" 
and  "  deacons."    There  was  doubtless  a  special  reason   then 
operating  on  the  Apostle's  mind  for  appending   the  officers 
of  that  church  to  his   customary  salutation.     It  was  not  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  church  in  which  these  offices  existed, 
for  **  deacons"  were  of  early  standing,  in  the  primitive  church, 
(Acts  vi,  1 — 6) ;  and  "  bishops"  too  were  in  other  churches 
(Acts  XX,  17, 28).    *We  look  in  vain,  in  the  body  of  the  Epis- 

*It  is  noteworthy  that  here  only  the  two  "  orders''  (Protestant^  are  re 
cognized — Bishops  and  Deacons,  and  that  this  charch,  as  abo  the  qnurch  a 
Ephesus  (Acts  xx,  28),  had  no  less  a  plurality  of  bishops  than  of  deacons 
If  we  take  episcopoa  as  the  equivalent  of  **  bishop,''  then  there  was  no 
^*  priest"  in  the  Philippian  church ;  and  if  we  make  it  ec^ual  to  "  priest," 
then  there  were  no  *^  bishop"  there.  We  know  from  Scnpture  (Acts  xx, 
17,  28),  and  from  Jerome  (^Apud  veteres  iidem  episcopi  et  presbyteri)^  thai 
episcopos  and presbyteros^  were  the  same  officer,  ** illudy*  says  Jerome,  "  no- 
men  dignitatis  est^  hoc  aetalis^  and  we  also  know  that  **  presbyter"  is 
*  Spriest  writ  lai^e."  Bishops  were  never  set  over  churches  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  our  version  unfortunately  and  injuriously  translates  ( Vul^. : 
in  quo  posuit^  Arabic:  in  quo  constUuit^  Ethiop. :  tn  quern  constitutt). 
They  were  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  the  whole  flock  **  in  which"  Q*  in'* 
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tie,  for  the  solution,  nor  does  light  come  to  us  from  the  dim 
record  in  Acts.  The  answer  must  be  adjourned,  but  still  we 
thank  Paul  for  putting  these  honored  words  into  this  greet- 
iog — "  The  minister"  and  "  his  deacon" ;  not  only  because 
it  continues  the  pleasing  and  natural  variety,  but  because  it 
shows  that,  if  tbere  was  no  local  church  without  its  bishops, 
(in  those  days  it  was  a  plurality  of  bishops,  and  not,  as  now, 
a  plurality  of  benefices,  that  was  accounted  apostolical),  it 
was  the  church  that  held  the  "bishops  and  deacons,"  and 
not  the  bishops  and  deacons  that  constituted  the  church. 

In  this  second  member  of  the  greetings  we  see  also  the  re- 
cognition of  the  composite  character  of  the  first  churches.. 
They  were  made  up  of  Gentiles  and  Jews — the  new  and  the  re- 
newed. And  there  is  preserved  the  same  divine  order  in  their 
mention  that  there  was  in  their  election  (Rom.  i,  16.  ii^  lOX. 
the  Jew  first  and  then  the  Gentile.  The  Apostle  always- 
greets  the  Christian  community  as  "  saints"  before  he  ^eaks  o£ 
them  as  "believers."  The  former  terifl  is  redolent  of  Jewish 
associations,  while  the  latter  is  characteristically  ethnic  and 
evangelical  (Eph.  and  Philip,  and  Col.).  When  the  address  i& 
varied  as  in  I  and  II  Corinthians,  "  of  God"  takes  precedence 
to  the  exclusion  of  "Christ"  (Rom.  xvi.  16,X  but  still  recog- 
nizing, in  th^  next  clause,  Christ  as  the  substratum  ("in 
Christ")  of  their  "holiness"  so  that  "called  to  be  saints"  clear- 
ly includes  "the  church  of  God,"  and  "the  sanctified  in  Christ." 
In  I II  Thess.  where  we  have  still  another  form  of  words,"in  God 
the  Father"  comes  before  "the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  excep- 
tion.   But  the  "called  to  be  saints"  (e.  g.  Rom.  i,  7),  is  a  com- 


uMmrmsu^  the  Bphero  of  the  pastoral  work),  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  **  set  "  joa  as  bishops^  So  in  I  Peter  y,  2  the  co-presbyters  of  Pe- 
ter are  exhorted  **  to  feed  the  flbck'^  in  whose  midst,  {VtUgate :  qui  traditus 
est  vobis ;  Arab.  :  qui  irUer  vos  est^,-  Eth. :  ^t  est  apud  vos — not  over  whom) 
they  are,  taking  the  **care  and  core"  of  them.  Ruling  over  the  church — 
domineering,  as  Peter  calls  it  (11  Peter  y.  3),  Ae  discountenances,  and  his 
Master,  before  him,  strictly  forbade  it :  Matt,  xz,  25,  26.  It  teas  heathenish. 
Nor  shonld  it  be  orerlooked,  that  none  of  the  Epistles— of  Paul,  John,  Jude, 
James  or  Peter,  were  addressed  to  officers  o£  tne  churches,  but  to  the  ooa. 
grmtioiis  thaasehes. 
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mon  term,  embracing  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  aides 
of  sanctity,  "Holy"  is  contrasted  with  'faithful,"  but  "called" 
refers  to  Christ  as  the  source  of  holiness:  hence  "called  to  be 
iholy"  is  inclusive  of  both  ideas,  Jewish  sanctity  and  Christian 
faith  (I  Cor.  i,  2.),  and  therefore  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
-the  phrase  as  in  contrast  with  the  Gentile  side,  "  beloved  of 
Ood"  "  called  to  be  saints"  cf. — thus  giving  hfere  too  the  normal 
order,  (compare  Bom.  i,  2  with  verse  4,  and  especially  verse 
•6.).  The  real  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  Galatians. 
"The  churches  of  Galatia"  is  the  undefined,  but  not  indefinite 
salutation.  There  truly  and  bitterly  there  was  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  bat  only  "  foolish  Galatians." 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  part  of  the  greeting  is 

found  in  the  sharp  line  of  separation  drawn  between  the  church 

:and  the  world.    The  Epistles  were  written  to  christians — real 

•or  professed,  as  we  should  say,  "members  of  the  church." 

'These  were  the  recipients  as  they  were  to  be  the  depositaries 

*^of  the  truth.    Unto  them  were  committed  "the  lively  oracles" 

••of  the  new  covenant,  as  unto  the  Jews  had  been  committed 

the  "lively  oracles"  of  the  old  covenant  (Rom.  iii,  2).     God 

^has  ever  spoken  only  to  the  church — the  church  must    speak 

through  the  interpretation  of  a  godly  life  to  the  world  (Matt. 

'Y,  16.  Ps,  ii,  13).    See  how  exclusively  ecclesiastical   are 

the  Epistles  in  their  "address."    It  was  not  the  assembly  of 

*The8salonian8  that  Paul  greeted,  but  the  assembly  of  Thessalo- 

nians  "in  God"  etc.    It  was  not  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  that 

he  admonished  and  to  whom  he  sent  his  letter;  but  only  to 

'^'the  beloved  ^  Chdl^  was  the  greeting  directed.    He  does  not 

: address  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  but  only  "the  church  of 

tGod"  which  was  in  that  city,  and  when  his  scope  is  enlarged, 

iin  the  second  letter,  it  is  still  only  "the  saints"  that  are  in  hia 

mind;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians, 

'CokMsians,  and  Phtlippiaaa.    "The  saints  are  his  peculiar 

KMue.^    The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  here  again  that  ex- 

«O0ptionaI  letter  "to  the  Galatians.    Alas !  ecdestai*  [meetings] 

^Uli a<fliir  inllBNiios  tiuit,  op  to  the  tiae  when  the  Epuile  totheGslar 
MM  Wisnillttt, <cctoMi  w«t  not  jti  diatinctively  ecekwiMtiral.    By  de- 
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there  were  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  but  were  they  "churches 
of  Grod"  as  in  Corinth  and  Achaia ;  or  churches  of  the  Gala- 
tians  in  God"  like  the  Thessalonians,  or  among  the  "churches 
of  Christ"  mentioned  in  Romans  (xvi,  16)  7  That  was  the 
perplexing  (Gal.  iv,  20)  query  in  Paul's  mind.  However 
there  were  "s&ints"  in  those  churches,  or  were  supposed  to  be, 
or  we  never  should  have  had  in  the  canon  an  Epistle  "  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia."  Is  there  not  some  counsel  here  as  to 
whom  "the  word"  is  to  be  chiefly  preached  ?  In  ^Hhe  Holy  Gity*^ 
stands  the  golden  mile-stone  from  which  "this  way"  is  to  be 
measured  *^  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i,  8). 
The  Jew  first,  then  the  Gentile  (Matt,  x,  5 — 6.);  first  the  syn- 
agogue, then  the  forum  (Acts  xii  46); — when  the  saints  are 
revived,  then  the  dead  are  quickened.    Is.  Ix  1 — 4. 

The  variety,  which  we  found  so  vital  and  pleasing  in  the  ad- 
dresses to  communities,  does  not  leave  Paul  when  he  leaves 
them,  and  turns  to  individuals.  His  bias  remains,  and  his 
honest  heart  still  expresseps  itself.  He  greets  all,  but  there  is 
as  much  difference  between  his  salutations  addressed  to  the 
different  individuals,  as  there  was  in  his  salutations  to  the  dif- 
ferent churches.  In  comparing  his  letters  to  the  Romans  and 
Ghdatians,  though  they  are  doctrinally  so  resemblant,  how  dif- 
ferent their  greetings  I  Could  any  intelligent  reader  see 
them  transposed,  and  not  feel  that  the  exchange  was  almost 
robbery.  To  have  put  "  beloved"  into  the  first  chapter  of 
GkJatians,  and  "  foolish"  into  the  third  chapter,  would  have 


grees  as  **thi8  way"  becaiue  broader  and  better  known,  "of  God*'  (1  Thess. 
u  U.  II  Thess.  i,  4.  Gal.  i,  18.  1  Cor.  i,  2.  x  32.  xi  16  32,  r?  9.  II  Cor.  i,  2,) 
**of  Christ''  TRom.  xvi,  16),  <<in  God  the  Father*'(I  and  U  Thess.)  and  '4ii 
Christ^  (Gal.  i,  22^  were  added  to  distinguish  church  from  town-meetings 
(Acts  xix,  89).  Tnen  during  a  few  years — ^perhaps  the  period  in  which  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians  and  Fhilippians  were  written, 
tach  words  as  ^^saints^and  ^^believers"  etc  were  used  of  these  religious  bodies. 
tiU  finally  the  word  eccUsiOj  whieh  was  first  baptized  with  a  Jewish  and 
then  a  christian  spirit,  became  again  a  technical  term — now  in  a  spiritual 
smse,  as  formerly  it  had  been  in  a  secular  sense— and  stood  forth  in  (jreek 
and  Latin  as  designating  Hhe  body  of  Christ",  so  always  used  in  Revelation, 
Ephesians,  Col.,  except  in  a  salutation  sent  to  a  household  church  Qv,  15,[[ 
invmcible  became  immortal  (Matt,  viiii  16). 
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been  more  than  irony  or  even  sarcasm,  it  would  have  been 
hypocrisy.    So,  when  we  compare  Philemon  and  Timothy  with 
Titus,  we  feel  that  these  brethren  did  not  sustain  the  same  re- 
lations to  Paul.    Timothy  and  Titus  were  both  "  own  sons  f 
but  Titus  was  only  "  a  true  (genuine)  child"  "  in  the  common 
faith"  of  believers — a  generic  and  objective  idea  ;  while  Tim- 
othy is  his  genuine  son  "  in  the  faith" — a  more  specific  thought, 
'  and  strongly  subjective.    Titus  is  addressed  as  related  to,  but 
Timothy  as  inhering  in,  the  faith.    When  we  look  at  Timothy 
i.  and  ii.  2,  and  Titus  i.  4,  we  miss  the  pronoun  (I.  Cor.  iv.,  17) 
and  the  article — ^but  in  Philemon  (1)  we  have  the  article. 
The  former  were  official,  and  so  far  public — the  latter  was  pri- 
vate and  personal.    Nor  must  we  overlook  the  articles  which 
distinguish  and  commend  Apphia  and  Archippus   (2).*    In 
the  use  of  the  article,  Paul  marks  the  difference  of  his  personal 
feelings  towards  his  friends,  as,  in  the  kiss,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  hand,  we  mark  ours.    It  is  in  this  minute  verbal  integrity 
that  we  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Apostle's  character.  The 
particles  reveal  the  light  and  shade  of  his  aflections.    Such  a 
gradation  of  feelings  belongs  to  the  scale  of  love,  whether  it 
be  the  love  of  God  for  his  children,  of  Christ  for  his  di^^ciples, 
or  of  Christians  for  each  other.    This  difference  of  degree 
makes  the  variety  of  heaven.  Paradise  is  full  of  flowers,  but  all 
have  not  the  same  fragrance.    One  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory,  because  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  pour  more  light 
into  its  golden  bowl.   This  sensitiveness  of  the  Apostle's  mind 
to  the  different  characters  of  his  personal  friends,  and  of  the 
churches  to  which  his  letters  were  addressed,  becomes  even 
more  striking  by  contrast  with  the  other  apostles  who  have 
left  letters.  James  addresses  his  Epistle  "  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  in  the  dispersion,"  and  so  also  Peter,  in  his  first  let- 
ter, salutes  his  readers,  *'  as  elect  sojourners  of  the  dispersion 


*  The  Epiftle  to  Philemon  ib  anomalous  in  the  ^rreetin^.  While  it  is  en- 
titled '^  The  Epistle  to  Philemon"  it  is  a  sort  of  circular  letter,  because  Ap- 
phia and  Archippus  are  as  truly  individualized  in  the  address  are  is  Phile- 
mon, jet  it  is  an  individual  letter  to  Philemon,  because  to  him  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Epistle  was  addressed  (yene  10,  d.  e.). 
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in  Pontus,  Ac,"  In  Peter's  second  epistle  he,  apparently  with 
feeling,  qualifies  the  "  faith"  by  the  phrase  "  like  precious" 
(c6mp.  Pet.  i.  4)  and  so  makes  himself  one  of  his  readers.  Nor 
does  Jude  come  any  nearer  to  his  f  ello  w-christians.  But  if  they 
do  not  reveal  their  affections,  they  certainly  do  their  religious 
bias,  in  the  precedence  which  they  give  to  the  first  person  of 
the  Trinity  (I.  Pet.  i,  2.  II.  Pet.  i,  1.  Jude)  "  to  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father  and  Jesus  Christ."  Compare 
I.  Cor.  i.,  2  "  Sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  John's  first  letter  is 
without  a  greeting,  like  Hebrews ;  the  second,  to  "  an  elect 
Lady;"  and  only  the  third  "  to  the  well  beloved  Gains,"  re- 
sembles Paul's  personal  letters^ 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Bt  Rbv.  Albert  Barnes, 

Daniel  xii.  2,  8. — And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
ehall  awake — and  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  t|he  stars  for  ev- 
er and  ever. 

They  shine  as  stars  here  ;  constituting  bright  constellations 
shedding  their  radiance  upon  the  earth.  They  are  removed 
at  death  to  shine  in  other  spheres  and  worlds ;  shedding 
a  brighter  radiance  there.  To  human  view  they  seem  to 
become  extinct,  as  when  a  star  in  the  sky  seems  to  burn 
out,  and  to  pass  away  forever.  Those  stars  Tnay  pass 
away.  The  power  that  created  them,  and'  that  made  them  so 
bright  and  beautiful,  can  as  easily  aunihilate  them ;  and, 
bright,  and  beaming,  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  may  have 
accomplished  their  purpose,  and  may  have  ceased  to  be.  They 
are  material ;  'and  they  may  perish.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
mind : — ^bright^  beaming,  illustrious  mind.    That  does  not  die. 
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It  is  not  lost.  It  does  not  cease  to  shine.  It  is  removed  to 
other  worlds  ;  it  does  not  die.  It  leaves  the  earth  indeed  ; 
it  is  withdrawn  from  human  view  ;  but  it  istransfered  to  other 
realms,  to  shine  with  undimmed  and  increasing  lustre  forever. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  brightness  of  those  minds,  both 
here,  and  in  the  world  above,  as  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
brightness  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the 
sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of 
the  stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory." 
I.  Cor.  XV.  41.  Those  *'  stars"  that  God  removes  from  earth 
to  other  spheres,  shine  with  different  brightness  here,  and  will 
shine  with  different  brightness  forever.  All  that  are  "wise" 
will  shine  indeed  "  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament" — per- 
haps with  collected  radiance  like  the  milky-way  in  jthe  heav- 
ens, but  they  that  "turn  many  to  righteousness"  will  shine 
with  particular  and  brighter  lustre,  as  distinguished  from 
others,  forever  and  everJ  All  that  are  redeemed,  all  that  in 
their  appropriate  spheres  on  earth,  live  to  honor  God,  and  to 
do  good  to  men,  will  shine  forever,  but  the  brightest  of  those 
stars  will  be  those  who  "turn  many  to  righteousness."  He 
who  in  another  sphere  of  life,  if  a  good  man,  would  have 
shone  brightly  in  the  world  above  ;  he  who  in  other  callings 
could  have  secured  a  place  among  those  that  shall  shine  for- 
ever and  ever,  will  shine  more  brightly  if  he  consecrates  his 
life  to  the  purpose  of  turning  men  to  righteousness.  He  can 
make  more  of  his  own  life ;  he  can  make  his  influence  radiate 
farther  over  his  own  generation  ;  he  can  make  it  strike  on- 
ward with  more  effectiveness,  into  the  interminable  future, 
than  he  could  have  done  if  his  life,  however  brilliant  and  use- 
ful, had  been  spent  on  objects  soon  to  pass  away.  Paul,  as  a 
christian  man,  if  he  had  employed  his  eloquence  in  defence  of 
liberty  or  violated  rights,  would  have  won  and  worn  a  bright 
crown  among  mortals,  ^  for  Longinus  places  his  name 
among  the  great  orators"  of.  the  world ;  but  Paul  made  more 
of  his  talents,  and  will  wear  a  brighter  crown,  and  will 
shine  as  a  brighter  star,  from  having  employed  his  talents  in 
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turniag  men  to  righteoasness,  than  he  could  Uave  done  in  the 
widest  fields  of  secular  usefulness,  ambition,  or  glory. 

The  removal  of  a  man  of  eminent  usefulness  from  our  world 
is  not  such  a  loss  to  the  universe  as  the  extinction  of  a  bright 
star  might  be,  or  as  the  extinction  of  the  soul  would  be.  The 
earth  is  but  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of  the  vast  domain 
over  which  God  presides^and  the  widest  sphere  of  labor  and  of 
usefulness  here  is  inconceivably  small  as  compared  with  that 
vast  field  in  which  the  redeemed  soul  is  to  live  and  act  for- 
ever. True  it  is  a  loss  to  earth,  to  friends,  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
to  the  church,. to  a  nation  it  may  be,  as  if  the  soul  had  ceased  to 
be.  The  mind  sagacious  to  plan,  to  council,  to  execute, 
is  withdrawn  from  earth ;  the  lips  eloquent  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  are  silent;  the  pastor  is  no  longer  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  house  of  mourning,  or  by  the  bed-side 
of  the  sick : — ^he  who  guided  the  young,  who  warned  the 
wicked,  who  strengthened  the  feeble,  who  comforted  the  sor- 
rowful, who  animated  the  desponding,  is  seen  no  more  ;  he 
who  brought  the  richness  of  his  experience,  and  the  maturity 
of  his  judgment  to  the  aid  of  the  great  interests  of  truth  and 
humanity,  has  passed  away.  Influence  is  of  slow  growth,  and 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  our  world.  It  is  that  in  a  man's 
known  talents,  learning,  character,  experience,  and  position, 
on  which  a  presumption  is  based  that  what  he  holds  is  true  ; 
that  what  he  proposes  is  wise.  When  a  man  has  reached  the 
maturity  of  life,  this  is  all  that,  in  these  respects,  is  the  fruit  of  his 
experience — the  growth  of  many  years — and  constitutes,  in 
our  world,  the  best  inheritance  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  It  is 
a  protracted  work  to  form  such  a  character.  Native  talent, 
learning,  discipline,  conflict,  toil,  experience,  moral  worth, 
1^  enter  with  its  formation  ;  and  when  one  of  such  a  charac- 
ter is  removed,  another  such  slow  process — the  accumulation  of 
many  years — ^is  necessary  before  it  can  be  replaced.  There 
is  nothing  more  valuable  in  society  than  this ;  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  replace.  A  city  burned  may  be  built 
again.  Soon  the  rubbish  will  be  cleared  away ;  the  streets  be 
widened  and  straitened  ;  long  lines  of  dwellings  and  warehous- 
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es  riRe  from  the  ruins,  and  a  busy  population  there  again  drive 
on  the  affairs  of  commerce,  of  manufacture,  of  trade.  Fields 
visited  with  drought  are  soon  fresh  and  green  again.  The  hills 
and  valleys  are  clothed  with  verdure  and  flocks,  the  grain .. 
falls  before  the  reaper,  and  the  wains  groan  heavily  laden 
with  sheaves.  From  the  fields  where  armies  have  encamped 
or  fought ;  where  the  harvest  has  been  trodden  down  by  pas- 
sing  and  repassing  legions,  where  the  torch  has  made  every- 
thing desolate,  all  traces  of  the  war  are  soon  removed  ;  for 
trees  are  planted,  and  the  harvests  grow,  and  the  earth  is  ren- 
dered  fertile  by  blood,  and  the  little  mounds  of  earth  which 
marked  the  place  where  brave  men  fell  and  died,  are  leveled 
also,  and  the  plough  passes  over  Marathon,  and  Waterloo,  and 
Antietam,  as  it  did  before. 

But  though  the  useful  man,  the  preacher,  the  pastor,  the 
man  of  experience,  the  man  of  eloquence,  is  no  more  among 
the  living,  yet  he  is  not  lost  to  the  universe,  nor  in  a  higher 
sphere,  to  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  There  is 
an  aggregate  ;  a  collection  ;  a  gain  to  the  universe  which  con- 
stitutes Aeai^en — for  heaven  is  made  up  of  all  that  is  redeemed 
from  earth.  The  results  of  all  the  wisdom,  experience,  and 
moral  worth  of  earth  are  there,  and  what  is  gathered  there 
will  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd  was  born  in  Leyden,  in  Lewis 
County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1804. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Brainerds  rendered  illustrious 
by  th^  life  and  labors  of  David  Brainerd,  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians ;  a  man  known  and  honored  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  and  to  be  known  and  honored  as  a  man  endowed  with 
the  true  spirit  of  a  martyr  in  all  coming  time.  The  ancestor  of 
this  entire  family  was  a  little  boy  who  was  brought  from  Exe- 
ter, in  England,  in  1649,  named  Daniel  Brainerd.  He  came 
with  the  Wyllis'  family,  one  of  the  most  affluent  and  respectable 
in  Harford,  Connecticut,  and  remained  in  that  family  till  he 
wafl  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

At  that  age,  he  with  twenty-seven  others,  young  men  of  his 
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own  age,  went  about  thirty  miles  below  Hartford,  and  selected 
for  settlement,  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  compre- 
hending nearly  equal  portions  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  founded  the  town  of  Haddam.  That  poor  boy,  rear- 
ed as  a  farmer,  became  a  prosperous,  an  influential,  and  a  very 
respectable  man.  He  was  the  greatest  landholder  in  Had- 
dam, he  aided  in  establishing  the  first  church  in  Haddam  ; 
almost  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  he  was  chosen  as  a  deacon 
in  the  church,  and  "  wisely  laid  the  foundation  of  his  family 
hopes  in  the  fear  of  God/'  It  is  said  that  ''at  least  thirty-three 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  have  looked  back  to 
that  lone  boy  as  the  head  of  their  family."  His  influence  as  a 
man;  and  as  a  Christian,  has  been  deeply  felt  in  each  subse- 
quent generation.  Not  a  few  of  those  descended  from  him 
have  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  church  and  in  the 
state.* 

The  father  of  Dr.  Brainerd  was  a  respectable  farmer  ;  a 
pious  man  ;  somewhat  prone  to  depression  of  spirits  ;  a  man 
who  trained  his  family  in  the  fear  of  Gk>d.  Of  the  early  years 
of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  of  the  exact  training  in  the  family,  we 
have  little  direct  knowledge.  I  have  referred  to  his  ancestors 
to  show  that  he  inherited  some  of  the  best  blood  which  has 
gone  into  the  formation  of  the  New  England  character,  and 
with  a  view  of  explaining,  in  some  measure,  what  his  own  sub- 
sequent life  was,  for  much  of  that  same  spirit  which  actuated 
the  founder  of  the  family,  and  which  has  distinguished  the 
family  in  its  various  branches,  entered  into  bis  own  charac- 
ter. 

In  respect  to  his  own  early  training,  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  his  account,  in  his  life  of  John  Brainerd,  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  training  in  the  family  of  the  Brainerds,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  course  of  family  discipline  in 
New  England,was  derived  from  what  occurred  substantially  in 
his  own  father's  house.  At  any  rate,  his  own  subsequent  cha- 
racter and  life  can  be  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that 

*  U£e  of  John  Brainerdi  pp.  24-30. 
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this  was  the  kind  of  training  under  which  he  was  reared.  As 
the  account  in  itself  is  instructive;  as  it  may  be  presumed  that 
it  expressed  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  a 
family;  and  as  I  think  it  cannot  but  be  oseful  to  bring  it  before 
the  congregation  in  this  form  at  this  time,  I  will  copy  a  portion 
of  the  description. 

We  had  enforced  on  us  in  early  life,  with  too  little  effect,  we 
fear,  many  of  the  principles  which  formed  the  characters  of 
David  and  John  Brainerd  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

A  boy  was  early  taught  a  profound  respect  for  his  parents, 
teachers,  and  guardians,  and  implicit,  prompt  obedience.  If 
he  undertook  to  rebel,  his  will  was  broken  by  persistent  and 
adequate  punishment.  He  was  accustomed  every  morning 
and  evening  to  bow  at  the  family  altar  ;  and  the  Bible  was  his 
.ordinary  reading-book  in  school.  He  was  never  sJlowed  to 
close  his  eyes  in  sleep  without  prayer  on  his  pillow. 

"  At  a  sufficient  age,  no  caprice,  slight  illness,  or  any  condi* 
tion  of  roads  or  weather,  was  allowed  to  detain  him  from 
church.  In  the  sanctuary  he  was  required  to  be  grave, 
strictly  attentive,  and  able  on  his  return  at  least  to  give  the 
text.  From  sundown  Saturday  evening  until  the  Sabbath 
sunset,  his  sports  were  all  suspended,  and  all  secular  reading 
laid  aside,  while  the  Bible,  the  New  England  Primer,  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  &c.,  were  commended 
to  his  ready  attention  and  cheerfally  pored  over. 

"  He  was  taught  that  his  blessings  were  abundant  and  un- 
deserved,  his  evils  relatively  few  and  merited,  and  that  he  was 
not  only  bound  to  contentment,  but  gratitude.  He  was  taught 
that  time  was  a  talent  to  be  always  improved ;  that  industry 
was  a  cardinal  virtae,  and  laziness  the  worst  form  of  orig- 
inal sin.  Hence  he  must  rise  early,  and  make  himself  useful 
before  he  went  to  school ;  must  be  diligent  there  in  study,  and 
be  promptly  home  to  do  '  chores'  at  evening.  His  whole  time 
out  of  school  must  be  filled  up  by  some  service — such  as 
bringing  in  fuel  for  the  day,  cutting  potatoes  for  the  sheep, 
feeding  the  swine,  watering  the  horses,  picking  the  berries, 
gathering  the  vegetables,  spooling  the  yarui  and  ranoiag  all 
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errands.    He  was  expected  never  to  be  reluctant,  and  not 
often  tired. 

"  He  wa6  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  find  fault  with  his  meals, 
his  apparel,  his  tasks,  or  his  lot  in  life.  Labor  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  regard  as  a  burden,  nor  abstinence  from  any  improper 
indulgence  as  a  hardship.  His  clothes,  woolen  and  linen, 
for  summer  and  winter,  were  mostly  spun,  woven,  and  made  up 
by  bis  mother  and  sisters  at  home  ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  whole 
laborious  process  of  their  fabrication,  he  was  jubilant  and 
grateful  for  two  suits,  with  bright  buttons,  a  year.  Bents 
were  carefully  closed  and  holes  patched  in  the  '  every  day' 
dress,  and  the  Sabbath  dress  always  kept  new  and  fresh. 

^  He  was  expected  early  to  have  the  '  stops  and  marks,'  the 
' abreviations,' the  ' multiplication  table,'  the  'ten  command- 
ments,' the  'Lord's  Prayer,'  and  the  'Shorter  Catechism,'  at, 
his  tongue's  end. 

"Courtesy  was  enjoined  as  a  duty.  He  must  be  silent 
among  his  superiors.  If  addressed  by  older  persons,  he  must 
respond  with  a  bow.  He  was  to  bow  as  he  entered  and  left 
the  school,  and  bow  to  every  man  or  woman,  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  whom  he  met  on  the  road.  Spe- 
cial punishment  was  visited  on  him  if  he  failed  to  show  re- 
spect to  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  colored,  or  to  any  persons 
whatever  whom  God  had  visited  with  infirmities.    He  was 

• 

thus  taught  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  rights  of  humanity. 

"  Honesty  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  unpaid  debts 
were  represented  as  infamy.  He  was  allowed  to  be  sharp  at 
a  bargain^  to  shudder  at  dependence,  but  still  to  prefer  poverty, 
to  deception  or  fraud.  His  industry  was  not  urged  by  poverty 
but  by  duty.  Those  who  imposed  upon  him  early  respon- 
sibility and  restraint  led  the  way  by  their  example,  and  com- 
mended this  example  by  the  prosperity  of  their  fortunes  and 
the  respectability  of  their  position  as  the  result  of  their  vir- 
tues. He  felt  that  they  governed  and  restrained  him  for  his 
good,  and  not  their  own^ 

''He  learned  to  identify  himself  with  the  interests  he  was  set 
to  promote.   He  claimed  every  acre  of  hisfather's  ample  farm, 
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and  every  horse  and  ox  and  cow  and  sheep  became  construct- 
ively his,  and  he  had  a  name  for  each.  The  waving  harvests, 
the  garnered  sheaves,  the  gathered  fraits,  were  all  his  own. 
And  besides  these,  he  had  his  individual  treasures.  He  knew 
every  trout  hole  in  the  streams;  he  was  great  in  building  dams, 
snaring  rabbits,  trapping  squirrels,  and  gathering  chestnuts 
and  walnuts  for  winter  store.  Days  of  election,  training, 
thanksgiving,  and  school-intermissions  were  bright  spots  in 
his  life.  His  long  winter  evenings,  made  cheerful  by  spark- 
ling fires  within,  and  cold  clear  skies,  and  ice-crusted  plains, 
and  frozen  streams  for  his  sled  and  skates,  were  full  of  enjoy- 
ment. And  then  he  was  loved  by  those  whom  he  could  res- 
pect, and  cheered  by  that  future  for  which  he  was  being  pre- 
pared. Religion  he  was  taught  to  regard  as  a  necessity  and 
luxury,  as  well  as  a  duty.  He  was  daily  brought  into  contem- 
'  plation  of  the  Infinite,  and  made  to  regard  himself  as  ever  on 
the  brink  of  an  endless  being.  With  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  keen  sensitive  conscience,  and  a  tender  heart,  the  great 
truths  of  religion  appeared  in  his  eye  as  sublime,  awful,  prac- 
tical realities,  compared  with  which  earth  was  nothing.  Thus 
he  was  made  brave  before  men  for  the  right,  while  he  lay  in 
the  dust  before  God. 

"  Such  was  Haddam  training  one  hundred  years  ago.  Some 
may  lift  their  hands  in  horror  at  this  picture,  but  it  was  a  pro- 
cess which  made  moral  heroes.  It  exhibited  a  society  in 
which  wealth  existed  without  idleness  or  profligacy ;  social 
elevation  without  arrogance  ;  labor  without  degradation ;  and 
a  piety  which  by  its  energy  and  martyr  endurance,  could 
shake  the  world. 

'^  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  boyhood  passed  under  these 
influences  was  gloomy  or  joyless :  far  from  it.  Its  activity  was 
bliss  ;  its  growth  was  a  spring  of  life ;  its  achievements  were 
victories.  Each  day  garnered  some  benefit ;  and  rising  life, 
marked  by  successive  accumulations,  left  a  smile  on'  the  con- 
science and  bright  and  reasonable  hopes  for  the  future. 

''We  might  have  desired  that  this  Puritan  training  had  left 
childhood  a  little  larger  indulgence — had  looked  with  interest 
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at  present  enjoyment  as  well  as  at  fiitare  good, — bad  smiled  a 
litde  more  lovingly  on  the  innocent  gambols,  the  ringing  laugh- 
ter, the  irrepressible  mirth  of  boyhood  ;  and  had  frowned  less 
severely  on  imperfections  clinging  to  human  nature  itself.  We 
might  think  that,  by  insisting  too  much  on  obligation  and  too 
little  on  privilege, — too  much  on  the  law  and  too  little  on  the 
gospel, — ^too  much  on  the  severity  and  too  little  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  Deity, — tbe  conscience  may  have  been  stimulated 
at  the  expense  of  the  affections,  and  men  fitted  for  another 
world  at  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  their  amiability  and  bap- 
pmess  in  the  present  life. 

"  But  in  leaving  this  Puritan  training,  the  world  had  '  gone 
farther  and  fared  worse.'  To  repress  the  iniquity  of  the  age 
and  land,  to  save  the  young  men  for  themselves,  their  country 
and  their  God,  I  believe  we  shall  gain  most,  not  by  humor 
ing  childhood's  caprices  and  sneering  at  strict  households, 
strict  governments,  and  strict  Sabbaths,  but  by  going  back  to 
many  of  the  modes  which  gave  to  the  world  such  men  as  John 
Hampden,  William  Bradford,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Timothy 
Dwight,  and  David  and  John  Brainerd.''* 

In  seeking  for  those  elements  which  entered  into  tbe  cliar- 
acter  of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  those  influences  which  made  him 
what  he  was,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  method  of  early  train- 
ing in  the  family  in  remembrance.  At  the  same  time,  I  could 
say  nothing  more  appropriate  on  this  occasion,  and  nothing 
that  would  be  more  useful,  than  to  let  Dr.  Brainerd  himself 
thus  speak  on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  proper  training 
of  the  young. 

The  leading  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.  What  prompted 
him  to  leave  his  early  home,  and  to  enter  on  tbe  study  of  the  law,  I 
know  not.  He  did,  however,  what  was  very  common  in  tbe 
part  of  the  country  where  be  was  raised.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  the  year  1821,  he  left  bis  home  to  teach  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  a  professional  educa- 
tion.   After  teaching  about  three  years,  he  commenced  the 

^lifb  of  John  Brainerd,  pp.  45— i9. 
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study  of  law,  in  the  village  of  Rome,  in  the  county  of  Onei- 
da, first  with  Alanson  Bennett,  Esq.,  and  then  with  the  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Foster,  and  the  Hon.  Chester  Hay  den. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  and  near  the  close  of  those  pre- 
paratory studies,  an  important  event  had  occurred,  which  led 
to  an  entire  change  of  his  purpose  of  life.  It  was  in  that  vi- 
cinity that  the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  who  had  himself  been 
a  lawyer,  began  his  labors  in  the  ministry,  and  his  most 
marked  early  success  as  a  preacher  occurred  in  that  place  in 
a  revival  of  religion  of  great  power.  In  that  revival,  nearly 
every  merchant,  almost  every  lawyer,  and  almost  every  man 
of  influence,  was  converted,  and  among  the  converts  was 
young  Brainerd.  His  course  of  life,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
moral  and  correct.  He  had  been  preserved  from  vices  to 
which  all  are  exposed  in  early  life  ;  and  in  his  case  there  had 
been  one  instance,  at  least,  in  which  he  had  been  preserved 
from  danger  of  ruin,  by  an  event  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Paley  was  saved  from  a 
similar  danger,  and  with  a  like  perception  of  his  early  prom- 
ise. "  You  are  a  great  fool ,"  said  a  friend  to  young  Paley, 
when  he  saw  him  yielding  to  temptations  and  becoming  the 
companion  of  young  men  of  dissipation.  "  You^^  said  he, 
"  have  talents,  which  may  raise  you  to  eminence,  if  you  will 
cultivate  them.  These  young  men,  your  companions,  have 
not,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  becomes  of  them." 
Paley  took  the  hint  so  roughly  given,  forsook  his  companionSi 
and  placed  his  name  among  those  which  are  most  eminent  in 
English  literature.  In  the  public  house  where  young  Brainerd 
boarded,  there  was  a  number  of  young  men  who  spent  their 
nights  in  drinking  and  carousing.  On  one  of  those  evenings, ' 
young  Brainerd  happened  to  be  among  them.  The  keeper 
of  the  house  went  into  the  room  and  said,  "  Brainerd,  you  had 
better  go  to  bed.  Those  yoting  men  are  going  to  ruin.  But 
you  were  born  for  better  purposes."  He,  too,  took  the  hint, 
and  was  ever  afterward  saved  from  the  temptation.  No  man^ 
through  life  was  a  more  thorough  temperance  man  than  he 
was. 
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I  am  igDorant  of  the  mental  exercises  through  which  he 
passed  at  that  time*  I  know  only  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  church  in  Rome,  in  1826  ;  that  he  at  once  abandoned 
his  profession  ;  that  he  chose  the  profession  of  the  ministry 
without  hesitation  ;  and  that  his  conversion  changed  the  en- 
tire enrrent  of  his  life.  With  a  view  to  secure  the  means  of 
prosecuting  bis  theological  studies,  he  spent  a  year  in  teach- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  Daring  that  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  church  of  the  Bey.  James  Patterson,  and  entered  heartL 
ly  with  him  into  every  measure  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
religion  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 

In  October,  1828,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Andover,  and  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1831.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  New  York,  October  7th,  1831, 
and  went  immediately  to  the  West,  as  a  home  missionary.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Ohurch  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  labored  two  years.  In  March, 
1833,  he  became  editor  of  the  Cindnnaii  Journal^  which  he 
conducted,  together  with  the  YoutVs  Mcigazine,  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1886,  nearly  four  years.  During  that  period  he  as- 
sisted the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher  as  a  preacher  in  the  Secoud  Pres- 
byterian Ohurch  of  that  city,  an  event  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  mutual  confidence  and  a£fection  for  life.  In  October, 
1836,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Ohurch  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  commenced  his 
labors  February  Ist,  1837.  His  pastoral  life  here  embraced 
a  period  of  just  about  thirty  years — as  eventful  years  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  of  our  own  country  as  any  that  have 
occurred  since  we  became  a  nation.  The  history  of  those 
years  is  familiar  to  you  all. 

I  have  refered,  with  a  special  design,  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Brainerd  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney;  that  he  was  early  associated  in  labor  with 
the  Bev.  James  Patterson;  and  that  he  was  more  intimately, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  associated  with  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher;  for 
it  was  by  by  the  influence  of  these  men  and  their  preaching, 
more  than  by  any  other  cause,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  him- 
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self,  that  his  character  as  a  preacher  was  formed.  Perhaps 
no  three  men  could  be  named  whose  character  and  mode  ot 
preaching  would  be  more  likely  to  influence  a  mind  like  his. 
He  himself  was  indeed  original.  He  copied  no  one.  He  pro- 
bably never  set  any  man  before  him  as  a  model;  he  transferred 
to  himself  in  no  perceptible  manner,  the  language,  the  modes 
of  thought,  or  the  theological  opinions  of  another  man;  but 
there  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  silent  influence  of  great  power 
which  went  forth  from  his  early  connection  with  those  men, 
which  greatly  affected  his  subsequent  character  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  Two  of  these  men  have  passed  away;  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  will  bless  the  name  of  each  one  of  them 
forever,  as  the  instrument,  under  Qod,  of  their  conversion. 

Charles  G.  Finney. — Dr.  Brainerd's  earliest  religious  im- 
pressions were  probably  received  from  him.    Mr.  Finney  had 
himself  been  a  lawyer,  and  would  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  lawyer  if  he  bad  continued  to  pursue  that  profession.    Not 
always  safe  in  his  theological  opinions,  and  not  having  been 
trained  to  great  thoroughness  in  theological  learning,  be  was, 
nevertheless,  a  man  of  great  power  in    showing  to  men   the 
danger  of  false  hopes;  in  setting  forth  the  real  nature  of  re- 
ligion; in  driving  men  from  their  subterfuges  and  refuges  of 
lies;  in  proclaiming  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  the  fearfulness 
of  the  world  to  come;  in  laying  open  to  men   the  delusions  of 
their  own  hearts;  and  above  all,  in  proclaiming  the  majesty  of 
God  and  the  greatness  of  eternal  things,  and  in  making  all 
things  else  dwindle  to  nothingness   before  the   Eternal  One, 
and  the  eternal  world.    Pew  men  in  our  country  have   been 
as  well  fitted  to  act  on  the  higher  ordier  of  minds,  or  to    bring 
men,  proud  in  their  philosophy  or  their  own  righteousness,  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 

James  Patterson. — Not  graceful  in  manner;  not  polished  in 
sentences  and  periods;  not  aiming  at  beauty  of  style;  and  not 
courting  the  praises  of  men — with  a  keen  eye  that  penetrated 
the  soul ;  with  a  tall  and  impressive  form ;  with  unpolished 
but  most  forcible  gestures;  with  an  earnestness  of  manner  that 
showed  that  his  whole  soul  was  on  fire;  never  awed  by  the 
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fear  of  any  man;  ready  to  do  good  in  any  way,  whether  in  ap- 
proved or  unapproved  modes,  if  the  hearts  of  men  could  be 
reached;  at  home,  alike  in  the  fields,  in  the  highways,  and  ia 
the  sanctuary;  preaching  everywhere;  talking  everywhere; 
praying  everywhere ;  most  fearful  in  his  warnings  of  sin* 
ners,  most  terrible  in  portraying  the  wrath  to  come,  and  yet 
most  a£fable,  genial,  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  men — 
he  lived  and  labored  for  the  sole  purpose  of  converting 
men.  He  had  an  unwavering  faith  in  revivals  of  religion,  and 
bis  ministry  was  made  up  of  successive  revivals  rapidly  follow- 
ing each  other,  bringing  great  multitudes  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood. 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. — Than  he  there  has  been,  in  our 
country,  no  man  more  eloquent  in  the  pulpit ;  no  man  that 
conid  make  a  more  efiective  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
Clear,  rapid,  discriminating  ;  placing  truth  in  a  few  words  in 
the  light  of  a  sunbeam  ;  rising  often  to  the  highest  flights  of 
'oratory  ;  often  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful  poetic  conceptions 
in  language  most  expressive  of  those  conceptions  ;  and  then, 
as  with  a  sledge-hammer,  driving  great  thoughts  througb  the 
Voul until  youwere  penetrated  through  and  through  with  them; 
piling  on  arguments  until  you  were  crushed  and  weary  ;  not 
always  equal,"and  sometimes  falling  so  low  that  you  wondered 
where  was  the  great  power  of  the  man — but  even  then  in 
whatiseemed  to  be  tame,  and  dull,  and  sombre,  like  a  dull  day, 
by  some  new  and  startling  thought  suddenly  illuminating  all 
ns  by  a  flash  from  the  heavens — he  labored,  too,,  for  revivals  of 
religion.  I  have  sat  while  he  was  urging  great  thoughts^ 
through  my  soul  till  I  was  weary  and  couid  bear  no  more.  His 
eye  was  then  eloquent.  The  adjusting  of  his  spectacles  was 
eloquent  ;  his  whole  manner  was  eloquent..  He  sought  re- 
vivals as  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  his  great 
thoughts  and  his  keen  words  were  designed  to  secure  this  re- 
sult. There  has' been  but  one  man  in  this  country  that  under- 
stood the  Saxon  part  of  our  language  as  well  as  Dr.  Beecher 
— Daniel  Webster. 

Dr.  Brainerd,  whether  he  was  conscious  of  any  influence  fronii 

47. 
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these  sources  or  not,  carried  mach  of  all  this  into  his  subse* 
quent  life  ;  and  his  style  of  public  speaking  was  formed  much 
on  these  models.  He  would  have  risen  high  in  the  profession 
which  he  had  first  chosen.  He  had  been  endowed  with  those 
talenta  which  we  naturally  associate  with  the  best  efibrts  at 
the  bar — a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  ;  power  of  disentangling  that  from 
all  other  points  ;  skill  in  debate  ;  abundance  of  illustration 
and  of  anecdote  ;  the  power  of  perceiving  the  weak  points 
of  an  adversary  and  the  strong  points  of  his  own  cause  ;  keen- 
mess  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  if  necessary;  the  power  of  auti- 
•cipating  the  point  of  defence  of  an  adversary  ;  readiness  in 
«ummoning  to  bis  memory  all  that  he  knew  ;  and  a  power  sel- 
dom equalled  of  showing  the  heinousness  of  guilt,  and  the  evils 
(Of  a  violation  of  law. 

Dr.  Brainerd's  power  eminently  was  that  of  a  public  speak- 
*er — a  public  speaker  in  regular  and  set  discourses,  but  per- 
baps  more  strikingly  in  debate.     His  early  opportunities  of 
;scholarship  had  hot  been  great,  and  the  state  of  his  health  and 
his  abundant  public  duties  and  his  active  life  had  prevented 
bis  greatly  enlarging   his  scholarship.     He  had,  indeed,  by 
reading,  by  observation,  by  conversation,  stored  his  mind  with 
a  great  amount  of  information  on  the  subjects  most  important 
for  him  to  know  ;  but  it  did  not  pertain,  in  any  remarkable 
•degree,  to  either  scientific  or  literary  subjects.     Of  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  daily  press,  perhaps  no  man  sur. 
passed  him  ;  of  information  derived  from  observation  and  a 
keen  sagacity,  there  were  none  of  his  brethren  who  were  his 
•equals.     His  literary  labors  were  mostly  confined,  with  one 
exception,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  to  a  few  ser- 
mons, to  a  few  articles  in  our  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  the 
newspaper  press.    To  the  latter,  alike  by  his  taste  and  by  his 
<;onviction  that  in  this  way  truth  could  be  best  promulgated, 
regulating  the  public  mind  and  correcting  public  errors,  he 
contributed  much  ;  and  there  are  few  men,  even   of  those 
devoted  to  the  newspaper  press,  that  could  reach  the  public 
in  this  way  in  a  more  tia»ely^  sagacious,  and  efifective  manner. 
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As  a  public  speaker,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  deliberative 
bodies,  with  no  particular  advantage  of  manner,  but  with 
much,  arising  from  his  nervoos  temperament,  that  would  seem 
to  promise  little,  he  yet  had  a  power  which  few  men  possess. 
In  preaching,  he  often  plaDged  at  once  into  the  middle  of  his 
subject,  and  made  most  direct  and  earnest  appeals  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  ;  in  debate,  he  seized  at 
once  upon  the  real  point  in  question,  and  pressed  that  with 
a  power  of  argument,  with  a  fervor  of  language,  with  an 
amplitude  of  illustration,  and  with  a  severity  of  invective 
and  sarcasm,  if  necessary,  which  few  men  have  ever  exhibited 
in  debate.  His  language  in  his  public  discourses,  whether 
extemporary  or  written,  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  ;  and 
often  his  happiest  eEForts— efforts  seldom  surpassed — were  in 
extemporary  address.  No  man  could  use  the  English  language 
better ;  from  the  lips  of  no  one  could  fall  more  pertinent  and 
fit  words  ;  more  complete  santonces  ;  more  beautiful  figures  ; 
more  striking  illustrations.  Ifi  description,  in  statement,  in 
argument,  in  warning,  in  appeal,  in  invective,  his  language 
presented  the  best  forms  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  Often 
in  a  public  assembly — in  such  a  vast  concourse  as  was  assem* 
bled  in  the  great  hall  in  1857 — when  the  interest  of  the  meet- 
ing languished,  ^  few  words  from  him  roused  the  vast  assem- 
bly ;  when  the  course  of  things  was  taking  an  unprofitable 
direction,  a  few  remarks  from  him,  with  no  reflection  cast  on 
others,  changed  the  current  of  remark  and  feeling,  and  gave 
in  a  m  >ment,  a  new  aspect  to  the  course  of  things. 

When  he  fell  so  suddenly  by  death,  there  occurred  that  of 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  as  a  great  public  calamity,  when 
God  takes  away  "  the  eloquent  orator  ;"  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
more  appropriately  in  the  margin,  and  with  an  eminent  adapt- 
odness  to  his  case,  *^  the  akiU/id  of  speech  "  Isa.  iii,  3.  No 
words  could  better  describe  Dr.  Brainerd^s  eloquence  than  to 
say  that  he  was  "  skillful  of  speech  ;"  none  could  better  rep- 
resent the  impression  which  his  eloquence  made  on  his  hear- 
ers. No  man  could  hear  him,  in  his  happiest  moods,  with- 
out being  impressed  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  our  own 
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English  tongue,  and  the  greatness  of  the  endowment  of  being 
able  to  speak  in  such  words  for  truth  and  for  God. 

For  the  endowment  of  being  "skillful  of  speech"  is  one  of 
Gbd's  great  gifts  to  man ;  one  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  mar- 
yelous  of  our  talents ;  one  which,  as  much  as  anj  other,  alike 
in  the  original  power  and  in  the  highest  forms  of  that  power, 
shows  the  Creator's  greatness  and  wisdom.  Ko  philosopher 
has  been  able  to  explain  how  man  at  first  learned  to  speak  ; 
none  could  teach  man  to  speak  if  God  had  not  taught  Adam  ; 
none  who  deny  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Creator  can  ex- 
plain how  it  is. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  such  an  origin  as  it  had.  Alike  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  life,  in  our  business,  in  our  enjoyments, 
and  in  all  the  great  purposes  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  world,  it  shows  itself  worthy 
of  such  an  origin.  For  speech  has  been  connected  with  all  the 
purposes  of  justice.  It  has  been  a  prime  agent  in  the  defence 
of  liberty.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  triumphs  of  reli- 
gion and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Speech  in  the  Senate  house  ; 
speech  in  the  hall  of  justice  ;  speech  before  a  battle  ;  speech 
in  a  pulpit  has  been  identified  with  all  the  triumphs  of  justice, 
liberty  and  religion  in  the  world.  There  is  no  power  like  the 
power  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero, Burke,  Chatham,  Webster.  It 
sways  the  passions,  and  the  will,  and  the  intellect,  and  the  im. 
aginations  of  men,  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  moved  by  the 
mighty  winds,  and,  more  than  to  the  power  of  arms  in  battle, 
is  the  progress  of  the  world  to  be  traced  to  the  power  of  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  most  noble,  and  reaches  its  highest  and  most  distinct 
results,  when  employed  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  men. 
The  pulpit  is  its  loftiest  place,  and  there  the  purposes  of  God 
in  speech  are  most  signally  accomplished.  In  defending  the 
truth  of  Gk)d,  in  proclaiming  his  will,  in  publishing  the  great 
facts  of  redemption,  in  persuading  men  to  turn  from  sin,  in 
making  known  the  realities  of  eternity,  in  inviting  a  lost  race 
to  the  cross — that  is  its  highest  office  and  its  sublimest  em- 
ployment.   Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  in  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  was 
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greater  than  Demosthenes  thundering  against  Phillip  ;  Whit- 
field at  the  collieries,  was  greater  in  the  results  of  his  speaking, 
than  Burke  in  the  splendors  of  Westminster  Hall  on  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  or  than  Patrick  Henry  when  he  sum- 
moned the  American  colonies  to  freedom. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Brainerd  as  a  pastor  depended  not  only 
on  the  character  of  his  preaching,  but,  ia  a  large  degree,  on 
his  character  as  a  man.  His  frank,  open,  geni>\l  manners  ;  the 
fact  that  he  was  accessible  at  all  times  ;  his  affability  ;  the  in- 
terest which  ho  took  in  the  wants  of  others ;  his  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  bereaved  ;  his  happy  addresses  on 
funeral  occasions  ;  and  especially  his  appreciation  of  the  feel- 
in<^,  the  aspirations,  and  the  strugglings  of  young  men,  con- 
tributed in  an  eminent  degree  to  this,  and,  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent, he  retained  these  characteristics  in  advancing  years^when 
he  had  reached  a  period  of  three-score.  Prom  any  thing  that 
appears,  his  preaching,  and  his  mode  of  intercourse  with  the 
young,  was  as  attarctive  in  his  last  years,  as  it  had  been  at  any 
former  period  of  his  life.  Probably  at  no  period  of  his  life 
were  there  more  young  men,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber in  attendance  on  his  ministry,  than  in  his  last  years,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  things  that  eminently  gladdened  his  heart,  in  all 
the  discouragements  from  the  position  of  his  church — which  he 
felt  indeed  keenlv — that  while  numbers  of  his  best  families  were 
removing  in  the  general  tide  that  was,  and  is,  setting  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  he  was  still  drawing  around  him  the  young, 
the  enterprising,  and  the  prosperous,  just  as  they  were  form- 
ing their  character,  to  sustain  this  ancient  and  venerable 
church. 

Dr.  Brainerd,  as  a  pastor,  had  one  peculiarity  in  his 
labors  and  plans,  which  it  is  not  improper  to  advert  to,  as  it,  in 
his  case,  was  attended  with  m  irked  success.  It  was,  that 
while  he  labored  earnestly  for  revivals  of  religion,  and 
.relied  on  such  works  of  grace  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  religion,  he  looked  for  the  most  marked  success  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  labors  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  were  almost  uniformly  followed  by  special  efforts, 
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mostly  in  the  form  of  protracted  meetings,  in  the  close  of  the 
winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ;  and  then  he  hoped 
to  gather,  as  in  a  harvest,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  year. 
These  efforts  were  almost  uniformly  successful,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those  received  into  the  church,  during  his  ministry 
here,  were  aduiitted  at  that  season  of  the  year.  At  such 
times  his  own  labors  and  anxieties  were  so  exhausting  as  to 
make,  in  his  case,  the  ordinary  rest  to  which  pastors,  with 
other  men,  look  forward  in  the  Summer  months,  absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr.  Brainerd  was  a  man  whose  labors  and  influence  could 
not  be  confined  to  his  own  particular  church,  or  to  his  own 
denomination,  or  to  religion  alone.  He  was  not  made  to  be  a 
mere  "  parish  minister,"  and  the  churches  of  our  own  denom- 
ination here  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cause  of  religion  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  interests  of  patriotism  and  the  country,  owe 
much  to  his  zeal,  his  talents,  his  large  catholic  spirit,  and  his 
patriotism. 

Philadelphia,  and  especially  our  own  denomination,  owes 
much  to  his  counsels,  and  to  his  persevering  efforts,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  churches  which  have  been  organized  here 
since  he  became  pastor  of  this  church.* 

*In  his  '^  Quarter  Century"  Sermon,  delivered  nearly  five  yean  ago,  he 
makes  the  following  reference  among  other  things,  to  what  he  nad  done  in 
this  respect: 

^^  During  mr  ministry  here,  I  have  been  called  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  layins  of  tne  comer  stone  of  Cal«rary  Church,  Olivet  Church,  Walnut 
Street  Cnurch,  W.  P.,  German  Street  Church,  Rising  Sun  Church,  Norriton 
Church,  Heeseville  Church,  Camden  Church,  O.  S.  Church  at  Bridesburgh, 
Third  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Central  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 
Bev.  Mr.  Dunning's  Church,  Baltimore  and  others. 

*^By  order  of  Presbytery,  1  organized  Calvary  Church,  Green  Hill  Church, 
Risine  Sun  Church,  Camden  Church,  Beverly  Church,*and  some  others.  I 
was  also  present  in  the  little  circle  which  planned  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  House ;  now  a  treasure  to  our  denomination.  The  PreHhyteri' 
an  Quarterly  Review  originated  in  a  council  of  the  late  Dr.  Gilbert,  Dr. 
Parker,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  and  myself. 

*^  I  have  preached  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenkins,  Calvary 
Church ;  Rev.  Dr.  Darling,  Clinton  street;  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  Western  Church, 
Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  Norristown ;  Rev.  Mr.  Mears,  Camden ;  Rev.  Mr.  Bliss, 
Beverly ;  Rev.  Mr.  Eva,  Kensington ;  and  of  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
recall,  as  1  keep  no  journal.  I  have  never  coveted  these  services,  but  have 
always  shrunk  from  them  when  duty  would  permit." 
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The  renovation  of  this  church  was  owing  very  much  to  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  renovation,  that  it  might 
maintain  the  position  which  it  had  long  held,  and  to  his  per- 
sonal efforts.* 

The  Green  Hill  church  had  its  origin  entirely  in  his  convic- 
tions of  the  necessity  of  such  a  church  in  that  part  of  the  city. 
His  own  residence,  for  seven  years,  owing  to  feeble  health. 
Was  in  that  part  of  what  is  now  the  city,  but  what  was 
then  a  suburb,  lying  quite  beyond  the  city,  but  which  he  saw 
would  soon  demand  a  church  of  our  denomination.  The  lot  on 
which  the  church  stands  was  secured  by  him,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  funds  for  building  the  church,  was  raised  by 
his  own  personal  efforts.f 

To  him  almost  entirely  it  is  owing  that  the  Clinton  street 
church  is  now  connected  with  our  denomination.  It  was 
about  to  pass  from  the  congregational  denomination  to  other 
hands,  and  that  it  did  no^  pass  to  a  denomination  in  no  way 
connected  with  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  determination  of 
purpose.  He  formed  the  plan  of  securing  it  to  our  denomina- 
tion, and  he  and  the  Bev.  Anson  Rood,  by  personal  solicita- 
tions and  efforts,  secured  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose. 

The  Calvary  church  owes  its  establishment  much  to  his  efforts, 
and  to  liis  counsels,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  his  effjrts,  and  for  his  remarkable  influence  over  men 
of  wealth,  this  enterprise  would  never  have  been  carried 
through.  Forty  meetings  were  held,  sometimes  protracted  to 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  in  consultation  on  the  plan,  and  in  ef- 
forts to  secure  its  success.  From  those  meetings  he  was  almost 

*  Of  this  he  sajs  in  his  '^  Quarter  Gentur)r^  Sermon. 

"  When  I  came  to  this  church  edifice  it  way  barn  like  in  its  aspects.  We  had 
no  Vestibule ;  no  Lecture,  Sunday  School,  nor  Business  rooms.  Our  weekly 
lectures  were  held  in  the  great  dimly-lighted  church ;  our  Sunday  School  in 
the  high  galleries  and  high-backed  pews.  We  have  not  dwelt  '  in  ceiled 
houses,'  and  allowed  the  house  of  our  Grod  *  to  lie  desolate.'  By  the  appro- 
priation of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  all  paid,  you  have  made  this  edifice  wor- 
thy of  the  age  and  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted." 

t  He  says  in  his  *^  Quarter  century"  Sermon,  that  he  '  ^ve  two  months  of 
siccessfal  labor  towards  erecting  the  Grothic  edifice  on  Girard  aTenue.' 
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never  absent  ;  and  in  all  that  was  doubtful  about  it,  he  never 
lost  his  confidence  in  it,  or  faltered  in  his  own  purpose  that  it 
should  be  accomplished.     Often  did  his  voice  rouse  and  ani- 
mate those  assembled,  when  desponding  or  doubtful;  and  often 
did  his  appeals,  and  his  ready  wit — even  when  there  was  some 
hazard  of  giving  offence  in  such  appeals — create  new  zeal  in 
the  cause.    He  could  say  things  which  others  could  not  have 
said  without  giving  offence.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  whole 
enterprise  seemed  to  hang  in  doubt,  he  rose  and  said  with  deep 
gravity  and  solemnity  :  "  Gentlemen,  there  are  certain  chris- 
tian graces  which  those  in  your  condition  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  exercising.    The  grace  of  submission  in  times  of 
poverty     the  grace  of  a  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  Gtod 
for  your  daily  bread  ;  the  grace  which  they  exercise  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  family,  see  their  children  crying  for  bread;  and 
the  grace  needed  to  sustain  the  heart  in  the  night-watches, 
when  a  man  does  not  know  where  provision  is  to  come  from  to 
supply  the  morning  meal — these  and  similar  graces  of  the 
Christian,  you  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  exercising  ; 
and  probably  never  will.    The  grace  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  exercise  is  that  which  arises  from  the  right  use  of  pro- 
perty— from  devoting  it  to  God  in  promoting  his  cause  ;  from 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  secure  the  spread  of  re- 
ligion around  you — and  if  you  do  not  do  this,  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  your  aovla".    Any  man  might  well  have  hesitated  as 
to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  appeal.    From  some 
men  it  would  have  been  received  with  cold  silence,  or  would 
have  stirred  up  wrath.    There  was,  indeed,  at  the  close  of 
this  singular  speech,  a  momentary  silence,  and  then  all  present 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh — and  his  object  was  accomplished. 

To  his  efforts,  also,  associated  with  the  members  of  this 
church  and  congregation,  it  is  owing  that  the  German  Street 
church  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  retained  to  our  de- 
nomination, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  projected  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  extreme  South-eastern  part  of  the  city,  with 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  church. 

Dr.  Brainred,  though  he  was  a  decided  Oalvinist  in  bis  doc- 
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trinal  views,  and  a  thorough  Presbyterian  in  his  convictions  on 
the  proper  mode  of  the  organization  and  government  of  the 
church  ;  and  though  in  all  that  long  conflict  which  has  been 
waged  with  the  other  '  Branch'  of  our  denomination — alike  in 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Beecher,  for  heresy,  when  he  was  associated 
with  him  as  a  preacher;  in  the  debates  of  the  General  Assembly 
previous  to  the  division,  of  which  he  was  a  member;*  in  the 
division  of  the  church  in  1838  ;  and  in  all  the  long  period 
since,  now  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  been  thoroughly  identi- 
fied, on  the  firmest  conviction  of  truth  and  justice,  with  our 
branch  of  the  church,  true  to  its  rights,  to  it  principles,  and  to 
its  interests,  yet  he  was  not  a  bigoted  man,  or  a  man  who  re- 
garded all  the  interests  of  truth,  of  religion,  and  of  humanity, 
as  confined  to  his  own  denomiuation.    In  the  Temperance 
cause  ;  in  Union  Prayer  meetings;  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  religion  in  general  ;  in  public  matters,  he  did  not  make  it  a 
subject  of  enquiry  whether  they  were  controlled  by  Presby- 
terians, or  whether   his   own  denomination   was  to  acquire 
strength  or  credit  as  being  prominent  in  such  public  move- 
ments.   As  long  as  the  great  prayer  meetings  in  Jayne's  Hall 
shall  be  remembered,  Dr.  Brainerd  will  be  remembered  as 
having,  with  that  holy  man  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Dr. 
Kennard,  and  Dudley  Tyng,  of  the  Episcopal,  both  now  with 
him  before   the  throne  of  the  same  Saviour,  contributed  as 
much  as  any  other  man  to  the  interest  and  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

It  occurred  before  his  death  that  there  was  an  opportunity  of 
evincing,  in  a  manner  such  as  there  has  never  before  been  an 
opportunity  of  evincing,  the  love  of  country;  and  in  that 
fearful  struggle  of  four  years,  all  that  was  the  proper  fruit 
of  his  early  training,  and  of  the  Puritan  doctrine  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  and  all  that  was  generous,  large-hearted 

*  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1866,  the  year  be- 
finre  the  *'  Ezclnding  Acts,"  leadins  to  the  division  of  the  church  were  passed. 
His  bein^  a  member  of  the  AjKemDly  that  year  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  his  being  employed  daring  the  Summer  as  a  stated  supply  in  the  Pine 
Street  church,  which  resulteain  his  being  called  to  the  ehurch  as  its  Pas- 
tor. 
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and  patriotic  in  his  nature,  was  fully  developed.    He  felt,  as 
few  even  then  felt,  that  all  that  was   dear  to  liberty  was  at 
stake.     He  felt  more  keenly  than  most  men  feel   the  evil  of 
treason  and  rebellion.    He  appreciated  in  the  highest  degree  ' 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which  our  fathers  fought   in  the 
war  of  Independance,  and  anticipated  with  more  apprehension 
than  most  men  did  the  evils  which  would  result  if  the  rebellion 
should  be  successful.     He  was  not  formed   to  be   a  military 
man,  and  he  was  too  old,  and  his  health  too    much  impaired, 
even  if  his  position  had  not  prevented  it,tojoininthe  active  de- 
fence of  his  country.    But  he  could  defend   by   his   eloquent 
appeals  the  righteous  cau^e;  he  could  denounce  in  such  burn- 
ing words  as  few  men  could  use  the  evils    of  treason  and   re- 
bellion; he  could  stimulate  and  anim>ite  his  owa  people   in 
sustaining  the  government;  he  could  encourage  his  own  young 
men  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country;   ho 
could  counsel  and  animate  them  as  they  left  their  homes  for  the 
field  of  strife,  perhaps  not  to  return  again;  he  could  meet  the 
soldier   on  his  way  to  the   battle-field  at  the  "Refreshment 
Room,"  and  encourage  him  in  his   purpose,  and   could    greet 
him  again  on  his  return,  weary,  or  sick,  or  wounded,  and  min- 
ister   to  his   wants;  i»nd  he  could  visit  the  great  hospitals   of 
our  city,  as  a  minister  of  consolation  to  impart  comfort   to  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.     And  it  was  done  ;  done  as 
this  work  was  done  by  no  other  pastor  in  this  city.    For  four 
years  he  was  under  as  intense  excitement  as  his  physical  frame 
could  boar: — an  excitement  unintermitted  by  day  and  by  night, 
wearing  on  his  exhausted  nervous  system,  perhaps  hastening 
the  event  which  we  mourn    to-day.    From  this  intense   ex- 
citement he  found  no  rest,  no  intermission — until  that  eventful 
night  when  the  news  ran  through  the   city  that  "General  Lee 
and  his  army  had  surrendered."    Then  thousands  crowded  the 
streets.    Then  the  sound  of  joy  and  rejoicing  was  heard  every 
where.    Then  tears  of  joy  flowed  freely.     Then  men  met  men 
as  they  bad  not  done  for  four  years  before.    Then,  in  as  sub- 
lime a  scene  as  our  country  has  witnesed,  thousands  of  voices 
spontaneously  joined  in  front  of  the  building  where  the  Decla- 
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ration  of  Independence  was  made,  in  singing  to  Old  Hundred, 

^'Praise  Grod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'' 

and  theo — who  conld  have  done  it  more  appropriately  than  he — 
Dr.  Brainerd  led  the  vast  mnltitude  in  expressing  thanks  to 
Ood. 

Beyond  his  newspaper  labors,  a  fe^  sermons,  a  few  tracts 
and  a  few  articles  in  our  Presbyterian  Quarterly— of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  editors  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Brainerd's  published 
productions  are  not  numerous.  It  is  remarkable,  and  it  was 
singularly  appropriate,  that  the  only  literary  work  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  which  he  engaged,  was  the  Life  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brainerd  family,  who  was  comparatively  unknown, 
and  who  died  seventy  years  since:  a  modest,  earnest,  humble, 
patient,  and  laborious  missionary.  The  nenne  of  David  Brain- 
erd was  known  as  far  as  that  of  any  man  in  modern  times  who 
has  engaged  in  the  work  of  missions.  That  name  has  been 
most  influential  in  promoting  the  present  movement  in  the 
work  of  converting  the  world.  More  than  perhaps  by  any 
other  man,  the  character  of  Henry  Martyn  had  been  formed, 
and  his  zeal  awakened,  by  the  character  and  life  of  David 
Brainerd.  But  the  name  of  e/b^n,  his  brother  and  his  succes- 
sor, not  less  pious  and  devoted  to  his  Master's  cause,  was  little 
known.  He  had  labored  in  obscurity ;  he  had  not  been  remark- 
ably successful  in  his  work  among  the  Indians;  he  had  become 
an  humble  pastor  in  an  obscure  church;  and  he  had  died  with 
DO  one  as  yet  to  record  his  worth,  and  to  perpetuate  the  record 
of  his  labors. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Brainerd  to  endeavor  to  rescue  from  for- 
getfulness  what  could  be  recovered  respecting  his  life  and  la- 
bors, and  to  hold  him  up,  also,  as  an  example  to  the  church 
and  the  world.  To  this  work  he  gave  the  leisure  of  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  On  that  work  he  bestowed  a  great  amount  of  la- 
bor, in  correspondence  and  in  traveling,  and  gathered  all  that 
there  was  to  be  gathered,  alike  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
in  memory  of  a  man  little  known,  and  over  whose  remains  for 
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nearly  seventy  years  there  was  not  even  a  stone  to  mark  the 
place  of  his  rest;  for  whom,  as  Dr.  Brainard  remarked,  "no  Gta- 
zette  heralded  his  departure,  no  orator  gave  him  an  eulogy, 
and  no  generous  appreciation  raised  him  a  monument."* 

This  work,  most  happily  executed,  and  which  furnishes  a 
ground  for  regret  that  its  author  gave  no  more  to  the  world 
through  the  press,  mig^t  be  appropriately  considered  as  the 
biography  of  three  men  of  rare  piety  and  usefulness.  David 
Brainerd,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  necessarily  given  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  notice  of  his  brother  and  successor,  John,  the 
obscure  and  unknown,  but  faithful  missionary  ;  and  the  an- 
thor  himsdf.  Some  of  Dr.  Brainerd's  best  thoughts,  and  some 
of  the  happiest  specimens  of  his  writing,  and  specimens  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  others  found  in  our  best  wri- 
ters, occur  in  that  volume.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  remark  which  I  have 
just  made,  I  will  copy  a  single  paragraph,  alike  for  its  own 
beauty,  and  for  the  justness  of  its  reflections. 

"  In  moving  into  the  future,  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  move 
into  relative  darkness.  Every  individual  human  advance  is 
an  adventure  in  paths  dim,  difficult,  and  perilous,  never  yet 
trodden  ;  an  experiment  of  labors  and  perils  not  yet  endured, 
of  responsibilities  yet  to  be  discharged,  and  of  aims  and  eleva- 
tions yet  to  be  surmounted.  No  wonder  that  in  these  circum- 
stances man  looks  around  him  to  inquire  *  Has  any  one  map- 
ped out  the  way  ?  Has  any  one  successfully  threaded  the  dif- 
ficult and  dreary  paths  ?  Has  any  one  borne  the  labors  and 
overcome  the  dangers  ?  Has  any  one  scaled  the  heights,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  the  proflFered  prize  ?' 

"  The  martial  spirit  is  kept  alive  by  the  great  names  and 
achievments  of  its  heroes :  its  Gsesars,  Wellingtons,  and  Napo- 
leons. Science  renews  its  energy  in  communion  with  the 
names  of  its  Galileos,  Locke8,and  Newtons.  Men  are  brave  to 
strike  for  human  freedom  under  the  shelter  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  Hampden,  Cromwell,  and  Washington.    The  bio- 

*Life  of  John  Brainard,  pp.  484,  485. 
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graphies  of  the  eminent  dead  not  only  furnish  illustrations  of 
what  the  living  may  be,  and  do,  and  dare  ;  they  not  only  lift 
men  above  the  crowd  to  a  higher  estimate  of  human  capacity 
and  power  ;  they  do  more  through  the  social  principles  by 
which  one  is  set  to  imitate  the  good  works  which  he  contem- 
plates in  others.  The  church  of  God  has  always  availed  itself 
of  these  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  while  war  has  cherish- 
ed its  heroes,  and  science  its  devotees,  Christianity  has  wisely 
embalmed  the  memory  of  her  great  teachers,  her  saints,  and 
her  martyrs.  It  is  well  it  is  so  ;  for,  however  dwarfed  may 
be  the  present  age  in  any  grace  or  attainment,  the  true  and 
growing  christian  can  find  solace,  sympathy,  and  comptinion- 
ship  with  the  more  excellent  men  and  things  of  the  past,''  pp. 
10,  ll.» 

It  was  also  a  remarkable — can  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  aProvidental  arrangement — that  the  last  public 
service  of  Dr.  Brainerd  should  have  had  reference  to  the 
name  which  he  himself  bore,  and  that  it  should  have  oc- 
curred in  the  very  place,  "The  Forks  of  the  Delaware," 
where  these  brothers — David  and  John  whose  memory  he  had 
thus  contributed  to  perpetuate  and  embalm,  had  successively 
labored.     A  church  had  been  founded  at  Easton,t  called  the 
"Brainerd  church,"  in  honor  of  the  labors  of  David  Brainerd, 
and  he  was  invited  to  address  the  "Brainerd  Missionary  Society" 
Iq  that  church.    It  was  his  closing  work  on  earth.    Feeble, 
then;  with  a  trembling  frame;  with  a  voice  so  weak  as  scarcely" 
to  be  audible  ;  under  the  influence  of  a  state  of  body  which 
was  in  a  few  weeks  to  remove  him  from  earth,  he  performed 
his  last  public  services  there  on  earth,  and  finished  the  labors 
of  a  life   spent   in    eminent    usefulness    in  the  church   of 
God.:t 


*  For  similar  specimena  of  beautiful  writing,  and  of  raluable  sentiments, 
I  mar  refer  to  pp.  8S-91  ;  93-95  ;  102,  108  ;  122. 

t  On  the  Missionary  Field  of  David  Brainerd. 

iXhat  sermon  has  been  published  under  the  title,  '*  The  last  sermon  of 
tibe  Rev.  Thomas  Bndnerd,  D.  D."  It  is  on  the  text,  **  Let  no  man  despise 
thy  youth." 
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Like  David  Brainerd,  and  like  most  of  his  family,  he  was  a 
man  subject  to  depression  of  spirits  ;  and  he  apprehended 
much,  as  his  own  father  bad  suffered  much,  in  the  closing  scene 
of  life.  He  apprehended  paralysis,  perhaps  months  or  years 
of  helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time  months  or  years  of  mental 
darkness  and  depression.  From  both  the^ie  he  was  mercifully 
preserved.  In  a  moment,  almost.in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
without  any  thing  unusual  to  excite  apprehension  or  alarm, 
without  pain,  without  consciousness,  he  was  taken  from  earth 
to  heaven.  Could  the  warmest  aflFcction  for  him  have  ordered 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  more  mercifully  or  kindly  ?* 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  inappropriate,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  refer,  in  a  word,  to  my  own  personal  feelings,  and  my 
own  sense  of  loss,  when  he  was  so  suddenly  taken  away.  Never 
before  have  I  so  felt  that  I  stood  alone  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  ocean  of  eternity,  as  I  felt  then,  and  why  should  not  the 
personal  friendship  of  so  many  years  be  allowed  to  utter  its 
feelings,  in  sympathy  with  a  mourning  congregation,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this? 

Why  should  not  the  memory  of  other  days  come  over  my 
80ul  here?  Why  should  I  not  speak  of  the  loss  which 
I  have  sustained  as  well  as  you?  Why  should  I  not 
be  permitted,  while  I  speak  of  his  public  life,  also  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  him  as  a  warm  hearted,  true,  generous, 
sincere,  and  affectionate  friend?  For,  for  an  unusual  period 
in  human  life — for  thirty  years — we  were  united  in  such  inti- 
macy and  friendship  as  rarely  exists  on  earth,  and  is  still 
more  rarely  prolonged  for  such  a  period  : — for  we  lived  and 
labored  side  by  side;  we  took  sweet  counsel  together;  we  trav- 
eled together  ;  we  prayed  together  ;  we  rejoiced  together  ; 
we  mourned  together.  We  had  no  envies,  jealousies,  or  heart- 
buruiigs,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  forgiven  on  either  side 
when  he  died.  We  rejoiced  each  in  the  success  of  the  other  as 
if  it  were  his  own  success — for  it  was  success  in  the  cause 
which  we  both  loved,  and  in  the  advancement  of  that  Master's 

*  He  died  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvaoia,  Aagiut  21, 1866. 
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kingdom  which  we  were  both  endeavoring  to  promote.  When 
he  was  bnrfed,  I  felt  as  if  half  of  myself  was  in  that  coffin,  and 
was  committed  to  that  grave — ^how  could  I  help  it?  I  iiave 
yoQDger  friends  among  my  brethren,  dear  to  my  heart,  and  se- 
curing daily  more  and  more  my  aflfections,  but  you  must  ap- 
proach the  period  where  the  ominous  number  "  threescore  and 
W  is  not  remote,  to  understand  how  a  man  feels  when  the 
friend  of  thirty  years — and  such  a  friend — is  committed  to  the 
tombw 
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Bt  Rev.  Fbederio  A.  Adams,  Orange  N.  J. 

Haek  xyi,  3,  4;  *'^^ho  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the    door?  and 
when  they  looked  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away,  for  (yap) 
•   it  was  rery  great." 

The  question  is  :  whaf  does  the  "for"  here  connect  ?  Follow- 
ing our  translation,  it  cannot  connect  the  statement  that  it  was 
rolled  away  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  very  great:  its 
greatness  not  being  a  natural  cause,  or  condition  of  its  being 
rolled  away,  but  rather  the  contrary.  And  so  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter resource,it  has  been  interpreted  as  connecting  back  to  "who 
shall  roll," — and  in  conformity  with  this  many  of  our  Bibles 
have  the  intervening  words:  "and  when  they  looked,-' — etc.  in- 
closed in  parenthesis.  This  is  harsh  and  satisGes  no  careful 
reader.  Bloomfield,  who  is  good  at  recognizing  difficulties,  has 
stated  the  case  so  briefly,  that  it  is  well  perhaps  to  bring  the 
question  forward  in  his  words. 

"The  commentators  have  been  not  a  little  perplexed  with 
this  clause,  because  it  cannot  be  referred  to  what  immediately 
precedes.  To  remove  thio  difficulty,  some  would  take  the  xdp 
in  the  sense  of  <^^.    That  however  is  too  much  a  "device  for 
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the  nonce."    It  is  better  with  some  commentators  to  suppose 
that  the  word  refers,  not  to  the  clause  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded, but  to  the  one  before  that,  "  fFAo  «Aa8  roU,^^  Ac;  the 
intermediate  words  being  regarded  as  parenthetical.    Tet  the 
construction  will  not  admit  of  the  parenthesis,  and    thus  the 
difficulty  remains  in  its  full  force,  and  nothing  would  seem  to 
remove  it  but  to  transpose  the  words,  as  is  done  by  Newcome 
and  Wakefield.  But  for  that  there  is  little^  authority;  and  what 
may  be  allowable  in  forming  translations,  is  not  so  in  editing 
the  words  of  an  original.    I  cannot  but  think  that  the  ^%r'/  has 
reference  to  some  clause  omitted:  not  indeed  that  which  Whit- 
ty,  Grotius  and  Rosenmtiller  too    arbitrarily    suppose,   'and 
this  happened  luckily  for  them;'  but  to  something  that  may  be 
supplied  from  both  the  preceding    sentences,"  Ac.    The  com- 
mentator has  here  been  brought,  by  stress  of  common   sense, 
in  sight  of  the  true  solution;  but  he  need  not  supply  any  thing 
from  the  preceding  sentences,  but  only  translate  the  Greek 
that  is  before  him.    If  the  reader  will  accept  without  offence 
the  Greek  inversion,  he  may  read  the  translation  thus:     '*And 
looking  up  they  see  with  surprise  that  rolled  away  is  the  stone, 
for  it  was  very  great."    Note  the  present  tense  for  the  past  to 
give  life  to  the  picture;  note  also  the  inversion, as  emphasizing 
the  fact;  and  then  pass  on  to  the  words  "  they  see  with  surprise," 
offered  as  the  translation  of  oeo^poOcrz.  This  word  is  the  keyofthe 
passage,  and  the  proposed  translation  must  be  justified.      The 
verb  oecapioo  is  derived  from  oBoopo?^  a  religious  commissioner 
or  ambassador,  sent  by  a  particular  state  to  represent  that  state 
in  the  common  religious  rites  at   the  great  games,  or  other 
general  assemblies  of  the   Greeks; — and  his  performance  of 
that  duty  was  expressed  by  this  word.    Now  such  a  commis- 
sioner in  his  ambassage  saw  wonderful  things;  he  saw  the 
most  famous  men,  the  noblest  pageants,  and  the  highest  per- 
formances that  were  seen  in  all  Greece, — that  is,  in  the  whole 
world.    And  when  he  came  home  he  would  have  much  to  tell 
of  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen;  andhis  citizens,  doubtless, 

*  Query;  Is  there  any  aathoritjr  at  all  ? 
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who  bad  not  the  daily  papers,  and  spent  their  time  in  nothing 

eke  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,  would  regard 

him  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  sight-seer.      The    verb,  then 

which  expressed  his  particular  duty,  must  of   necessity  pass 

over  into  the  meaning,  to  see  as  something  great  and  noble, 

to  see  with  wonder,  or  surprise. 

But  did  not  others  also  see   these  great  sights  7    Yes;  but 

the  &€(M)p6i  much  more.    He  was    the  most  honored  guest, 

clothed  in  splendor,  observed  of  all  observers;  he  had  the  best 

seat  at  every  assemblage,  and  the  best  sight  of  every  thing 

that  passed;  hence  it  is  Ai9 sight-seeing  in  distinction  from  all 

others  that  gives  the  hint  for  the  formation  of  the  verb. 

Now  Mark,  in  writing  his  narrative>    has  something  in  his 

mind  that  <;all8  for  that  word,  when  he  says  "  they  saw"  etc : 

what  was  that  thing  ?    We  reply,  tOonder^  or  surprise;  and  "for'' 

eonopcts  this  word  with  the  clause  that  follow8,*-*the  cause  of 

the  surprise.     / 

Mark  zi:  18^15:  And  aeeinff  a  fig-tree  afar  off  haying  leayes,  he  came  if 
Implv  he  might  find  anything  thereon:  and  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  noth^ 
ing  bat  leaves ;  for  (yap)  the  tjme  of  figs  (xatpdi  6vxooy)  was  not  yet 
And  JesoB  answered  and  said  nnto  it,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  tiiee  hereafter 
faererl 

#  

On  this  passiage  three  questions  arise.  The  first  is  ;  what 
was  the  design  or  meaning  of  the  whole  transaction.  On  this 
we  shall  not  dwell,  longer  than  to  indicate  in  the  fewest  words, 
the  view  of  Olshausen,  which  seems  quite  satisfactory  ;  name- 
Ijy  that  our  Saviour  with  his  mind  burdened  in  these  last  days 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  people's  wickedness  and  coming  doom 
eaw  in  this  fig  tree,  as  he  came  to  it  and  found  nothing  but 
leaves  when  he  had  looked  for  figs,  a  striking  instance  of  un- 
fruitfulness,  and  relieved  his  burdened  mind  by  pronouncing 
an  instant  doom  upon  it. 

We  pass  to  the  two  questions  that  remain  ;  both  of  verbal 

interpretation  ;  first  the  meaning  of  **  the  time  of  figs,"  second 

the  connexion  of  "  for."    Does  the  "  time  of  figs,"  then,  mean 

the  time  when  the  figs  are  seengrowing  on  the  tree,  or  the  time 

when  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  i.  e.  harvest  time.    Here 

the  commentations  divide.    Without  discussion,  we  say  (a)  it 

48 
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may  mean  harvest  time  ;  for  the  words  are  so  nsed  elsewhere 
as  quoted  by  Bloomfield  ;  and  (b)  it  must  mean  harvest  time, 
because  it  cannot  mean  the  other.  The  proof  of  this  is  that 
our  Saviour  went  to  the  tree  for  figs,  which  he  would  not  have 
done  if  it  had  not  been  a  time  for  figs  to  be  on  the  tree.  An 
other  proof  is,  that  so  understood,  the  narration  conforms  to 
the  facts.  The  time  of  the  transaction  was  early  spring  ;  the 
first  harvest  of  figs  was  in  early  summer  ;  therefore  the  time 
of  figs  had  not  come,  and  if  we  understand  the  Bible  to  say  so, 
we  shall  understand  the  thing  as  it  was.  Further,  there  were 
leaves  on  the  tree,  for  the  narrative  says  so  ;  but  the  fruit 
of  the  fig  tree  starts  as  soon  as  the  leaves,  as  all  authorities 
assure  us.  Now  if  the  leaves  had  started,  it  was  time  for 
the  fruit  on  that  tree  to  have  started,  if  there  was  to  be 
any  fruit  on  it  at  all.  To  understand  the  passage  as  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  time  for  the  fruit  to  be  seen  on  the  tree 
would  be  to  make  it  say  what  was  not  conformed  to  fact.  We 
translate  the  passage,  therefore, ''  for  the  harvest  time  of  figs 
had  not  come." 

Next,  what  does  yap  connect.  Jesus  found  nothing  but 
leaves,  for  the  time  of  harvest  had  not  come.  From  the  fact 
that  Jesus  came  for  food  and  found  none,  and  from  the  uttered 
and  executed  curse,  we  are  led  to  see  his  disappointment  and 
displeasure  at  the  moment  when  he  *'  found  nothing.'' 

Does  not  connect   its  clause  with  this   implication 

of  displeasure  7  If  the  harvest  time  had  passed  there 
would  have  been  no  disappointment,  for  there  would  have 
been  no  expectation.  The  fact  that  the  harvest  had  not  pass- 
ed, justified  the  disappointment,  and  is  expressed  in  the  text 
as  the  cause  of  it  He  found  nothing  and  was  displeased,  for 
no  fruit  had  been  harvested. 

Such  an  interpretation  is  not  doing  violence  to  Greek  usage. 
See  Matt,  xxvii.,  23,  and  the  same  thing  in  Mark  xvi.  18.  When 
the  people  cried  out ;  *'  Crucify  him,"  Pilate  said  to  them, 
"  For  (yap)  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?"  Our  translators,  wisely 
accommodating  their  rendering  to  the  English  form  of  thought 
,and  speech,  say  :  "  Why,  what  evil  had  he  done  ?"    The  yap 
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coDoects  its  clause  back,  to  an  objection  to  the  demand  not 
expressed.  See  also  Acts  xiii.,  35,  36  :  "  Tbon  shaltnot  suf- 
fer ttine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  For  David  .....  fell 
in  sleep  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers."  Here  we  must  mentallj 
supply  before  yaf>  "  Now  this  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  to 
David."    For  David,  &c.  '' 

Matt,  xxvi.,  46,  Mark  xiv,  41 :  "  Sleep  on  now  {to  Xomcr) 
and  take  your  rest."    This  phrase  has  fared  very  hard  with 
commentators.  In  speaking  of  it  one  needs  to  use  special  care 
not  to  be  entangled  in  the  multitude  of  things  that  have  been 
said.    We  will  take  a  single  one  of  the  translations  that  have 
l>e6n  o£fered,  and  which  has  been  rejected  by  high  authority. 
Laoge,  after  introducing  more  than  a  dozen  commentators  and 
quoting  their  opinions,  does  not  adopt  any  one  of  them,  nor 
does    he  translate  or   interpret  the  passage,  but  leaves    it 
quite  afloat.    He  introduces  Grulich,  however,  who  brings  for- 
ward the  following  translation,  only  to  reject  it :    "  Sleep  and 
take  your  rest  in  future,  when  ye  shall  have  more  security  ;" 
•*  but  this,"  adds  Grulich,  "  would  not  be  to  ."  This  is 

definite  and  incisive,  and  though  only  an  empty  dictum,  it  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  us  back  from  fancies  to  the  words  of  the 
text.  What  is  the  meaning,  then,  of  this  phrase  ?  It  means 
what  is  Irft^  relating  always  to  some  whole  already  in  the  mind, 
a  part  of  which  is  in  some  way  already  mentally  disposed  of  • 
this  is  "  the  rest,"  or  "  what  is  left."  When  applied  to  time, 
it  means  the  time  that"  is  left,"  the  future  reckoned  from  some 
moment  that  divides  it  from  the  time  that  went  before.  That 
dividing  moment  is  the  present,  either  actual  or  historical.  It 
therefore  means,  when  applied  to  time,  hereafter  in  one  of  its 
two  meanings,  sometime  in  the  fviure^  or,  oQ  throvgh  the  fvr 
turej  equivalent  to  h&uxforth.  So  much  for  the  nature  of  the 
word,  and  its  root  in  the  human  mind.  Now  for  its  use.  Gyrus, 
in  Xenophon,  says  to  a  company  of  newly  conquered  sirbjects: 
"  Thus  far  (vvr)  you  have  saved  your  lives  by  yielding  obe« 
dience  to  me  ;  hereafter  {ro  XotTcdv)  it  shall  be  my  care,  &c. 
In  Herodotus  >ve  read  that  a  certain  river  had  the  insolence 
to  carry  away  one  of  the  king's  horses  who  tried  to  swim 
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across  it,  therefore  the  king  was  angry  and  threatened;  "  here- 
after {rot  AotTCov)  I  will  make  the  river  so  shallow  that  wo 
men  can  walk  across  it."  So  much  for  the  use,  now  for  the 
grammar  of  it.  In  the  earlier  and  best  Greek  the  genitive 
form  (r.  Xoitcov)  meant  sometime  in  the  fviure  ;  the  accusative 
form  meant  oH  through  the  fviure  ;  but  in  the  later  Greek  this 
distinction  of  form  is  not  kept,  the  langu;\ge  yields  to  the  gene- 
ral law  under  which  the  sharp  chisseling  of  the  cases  is  worn 
off,  and  the  accusation  stands  alike  for  both  nations,  oQ  through 
the/uturey  or,  sometime  in  the  future.  Examples  are  not  needed 
here,  for  this  is  an  accepted  and  recorded  conclusion.  We  have 
then  all  we  want  ;  the  translation  hereafter  suits  the  circum- 
stances and  the  language.  *'  Sleep  hereafter  and  take  your 
rest,  but  now  •  ...  let  us  rise  and  depart." 


Art.  VI.— a  LECTURE  ON  PARISH  PREACHING. 
Bt  Thomas  H.  Skinkbb,  D.  D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y« 

1.  A  Pastor  is  a  minister  of  Christ,  placed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  the  head  of  a  Parish.*  The  field  of  the  ministry  is  the  world ; 
in  sympathy,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  in  activity,  it  is  still  his  field ; 
but  a  Parish  has  been  sacredly  assigned  to  him,  as  appropriately 
and  exclusively  his  own,  to  labor  therein  as  the  official  servant 
of  his  Divine  master. 

2.  For  dignity  and  usefulness  the  Pastoral  office  is  the  first  in  the 
'Church,  t  None  is  above  it :  every  other  subserves  and 
culminates  in  it.  It  is  in  the  Pastor  that  we  find  the  minister 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  functions.  The  Pastor  is  also  "  a  steward 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,"  "  a  teacher>"  "  a  bishop,"  "a  deacon/' 
^*  an  .ambassador  for  Christ,"  "  a  ruler,"  "  an  angel,"  but  the 
-converse  is  not  true ;  some  of  these  names  may  be  taken  as 


^  Acts  zx.  28.  t  ^orm  of  goremment,  chap.  iv. 
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identical  in   meaDing  with  pastor ;  otherwise,  neither  one  or 
the  whole  of  them  has  as  comprehensive  an  import.    Indeed 
Yioet  does  not  mistake,  when  he  makes  the  pastor  essential  to 
ik  typed  man*    "  It  is  impossible/'  he  says,  *'  that  the  pastor 
shonid  not  make  apart  of  the  ideal  of  man — impossible,  that 
He  in  whom  the  perfection  of  human  nature  was  fully  repre- 
sented, should  not  have  been  a  Pastor."    It  was  necessary, 
therefore  that  Christ,  the  Divine  Man,  should  have  borne  this 
office  ;  that  this  ^'  Pastor  of  the  worlds  in  the  heavens,"  to  use 
the  language  of  St.  Bernard,  should  also  have  been  the  shep- 
herd  and  bishop  of  the  souls  of  men. 

3.  The  Pastoral  office  comprises  various  functions ;  con- 
dacting  worship,  celebrating  rites,  catechising,  caring  for  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  etc  ;  but  first  and  chiefamongthem,is  Far- 
ish  Freaching  ;  the  proper  ministry  of  the  vxyrd  to  the  Fariah. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion.  Among 
pastoral  duties,  among  qualifications  for  the  Pastorate,  every 
one,  in  tmth,  gives  this  the  greatest  importance.  Some  would 
seem  to  make  preaching  inferior  to  reading  prayers  and  ritual 
celebrations ;  nay,  the  very  pie  dUter,  of  the  sacred  office  ;  but 
tiiese,  as  well  as  all  others,  do  really  hold  ability  in  preach- 
ing in  supreme  estimation.  Of  this,  admitted  or  not,  the  proof 
is  absolute.  Even  among  the  most  ritualistic  churches,  a  cel- 
ebrant, however  superior,  and  however  acceptable  in  domestic 
and  private  offices,  is  of  small  account,  in  comparison  with  a 
gifted  preacher,  though  less  distinguished  by  aptitudes  for  the 
other  forms  of  work.  In  general  opinion,  there  is  no  pastoral 
talent  of  equal  value  with  ability  in  the  pulpit,  and  no  compen- 
sation for  the  want  of  it.  A  minister  without  this  talent,  will 
find  himself  little  desired  as  a  pastor,  no  church  will  covet 
him:  no  church  will,  of  preference,  accept  of  him. 

4.  The  paramount  importance  of  Frcaohing  is  not  a  mere 
fheory:  it  is  grounded  in  truth,  it  is  historical ;  invariable 
experience  asserts  it.  It  is  a  fact  without  exception,  that  a 
pastors' success  in  his  parish,depends  on  his  pulpit  work  as  its 
condition  and  chief  means.  This  success  is  unknown,  if  it  be 
not  impossible,  apart  from  success  or  faithfulness,  in  Parish. 
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preaching.  It  is  yirtnally  comprehended  in  this.  This  is  th^ 
prime  means  of  every  thing  in  parish  prosperity ;  the  meana 
of  every  subordinate  means  of  it ;  their  origin ;  their  informing 
and  controling  instrument ;  their  support ;  their  perpetuity ; 
their  perennial  fountain.  After  taking  away  preaching,  who 
would  expect  the  continuance  of  the  proper  prosperity  of  a 
Parish?  Were  not  the  hope  of  this,  as  if  one  should  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  day  after  sunset? 

5.  Parish  preachingf  takes  its  distinctive  difference  from 
preaching  at  large,  not  only  from  its  being  deUvered  to  a  jpar* 
ish;  it  is  already  so  distinguished  when  it  is  deUvered 
Tt  is  already  inherently  parochial,  it  has  copied  and  wrought 
into  itself  the  life  of  the  parish.  This  preaching  were 
otherwise,  in  no  respect  di£ferent  from  that  of  an  evangel- 
ist, or  a  minister  without  charge.  Though  spoken  to  a  parish 
the  year  round,  it  could  in  no  proper  sense  be  called  Parish 
preaching.  **  There  ought  to  be,  there  must  be,  between  a  pas- 
tor and  his  flock,  a  common  life,  a  reciprocal  sensation  which 
conforms  the  auditory  to  the  preacher  and  the  preacher  to 
the  auditory.  When  the  preacher  has  not  received  from 
his  life  as  a  pastor,  the  word  of  command,  as  to  his  successive 
preachings,  we  may  doubt  whether  his  ministry  is  well  dis- 
charged, or  well  understood."*  ^ 

6.  Thefttingness  of  this  preaching,  hA/wever,  to  the  peculiarity 
o^the  Parish,  does  not  either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  substance 
or  form,  abridge  or  provindaUze  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
It  does  not  permit  or  even  tolerate  such  narrowness 
in  the  pulpit.  In  its  essence,  its  tendency,  its  aim,  all 
true  preaching  is  illimitable,  infinite,  the  same  every  where, 
to  all  mankind:  in  accommodating  itself  to  diversities  of  place 
and  people,  in  city  and  country,  it  keeps  its  own  distinctive- 
ness ;  it  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  not  to  promote  or  per- 
petuate what  it  finds,  but  to  produce  conformity  to  itself; 
to  exalt  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  character,  aspirations  of  all 
to  its  own  sphere  of  perfection  ;  it  would  efiace  the  distinctions 

»  Vinet. 
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of  rank  and  edacation ;  it  is  not  sectional,  it  is  not  national  ev- 
en :  it  is  loc€kl  that  it  may  end  in  the  universal ;  it  is  parochial 
that  it  may,  as  far  as  possible,  transform  the  parish  into  the 

paradise  of  Gk>d,  what  the  world  will  be  after  its  regeneration. 

Hence  its  method ;  we  see  it  both  in  its  own  light  and  in 

that  of  its  purpose. 

7.  It  may  be  that  the  Peculiarity  cf  the  pariah  demands 
special  bteadth  and  comprehensiveness^  in  the  preachi'ng  wjost 
proper  to  it.  This  peculiarity  consists,  perhaps,  in  part,  of 
peculiar  restrictiveness ;  it  may  have  more  than  a  common 
measure  of  traditional  illiberality,  of  diversified,  old-grown  un- 
charitablenesa.  if  the  Pastor  find  that  he  has  to  do  with  a 
parish  of  this  class,  what  means  shall  he  use  with  it  ?  Shall 
he  direct  contention  against  details  of  its  narrowness,  one  by 
one  ?  Possibly  he  may  be  required  to  do  this,  but  whether 
he  is  or  not,  there  is  another  means  to  the  application  of  which  ' 
hiB  call  is  not  questionable.  With  special  diligence  he  ought 
to  study  depth,  breadth,  altitude,  longitude,  in  his  pulpit  min- 
istrations to  this  contracted  parish.  There  is  no  way  so  good 
as  this,  so  potent  against  the  evil  to  be  done  away  with.  Let 
hsDi  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  the  bright  and  burning  light  of  ab- 
solute principle.  That  light  will  shine  all  narrowness  away, 
as  the  sun  when  he  has  risen,  shines  stars  and  night-meteors 
out  of  the  possibility  of  being  seen.  As  far  as  possible,  all 
parishes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  together,  ought  to  be 
accustomed  to  such  preaching.  Never  should  parochial  inter- 
ests so  affect  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  a  single  instance, 
to  deprive  it  of  this  stamp.  It  is  the  stamp  which  the  Pastor 
should  seek  to  reproduce  in  his  parish,  in  every  sermon  which 
he  preaches  to  it. 

8.  There  is  no  parish  interest,  to  which  the  preaching  shotdd 
be  indifferent.  Otherwise,  it  were  untrue  to  the  purpose, 
the  nature  of  Christianity.  The  tendency  of  Christianity  and 
as  far  as  it  prevails  its  effect,  is,  in  all  respects,  the  highest  ad- 
vancement of  man's  well  being,  in  the  life  which  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come;  in  all  that  concerns  him,  civil,  so- 
cial, domestic,  individual.    "  Christianity  opens  a  way  to  itself 
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even  into  the  details  and  the  extreme  parts  of  life.''  Its  grand 
means  is  preaching,  the  principal  work  of  the  Pastor.  The 
minister  of  a  parish,  therefore,  is  unfaithful  to  his  sacred 
charge,  in  so  far  as  he  does  not  seek  through  preaching  to 
bring  every  parish  concern,  business,  politics,  pleasure,  art, 
culture,  manners,  customs,  the  whole  of  parish  life,  under  the 
domination  of  Christian  principle  and  Christian  law;  to  make 
the  parish  a  complete  specimen  of  Christian  civilization.  But 
he  has  his  own  method  of  promoting  inferior  good  ;  the  reli- 
gion he  preaches,  prescribes  it ;  and  if  he  follow  any  other,  he 
has  need  of  some  one  to  preach  to  him  ;  it  is  no  small  thing  in 
which  he  is  disobedient.  His  proper,  his  only  method  in  treat- 
ing of  all  earthly  interests  is  to  keep  his  preaching  at  its  own 
stand  point,  looking  on  these  interests  from  the  heights  of 
heaven,    still    breathing    the    air  of  heaven,    dealing  with 

the  a£fairs  of  this  life,  without  entangling  itself  in  them; 
spiritualizing    the    material,    making    tne    actual    eternal ; 

seeking  the  advancement  of  society  only  "  through  the  indivi' 

dual—the  individuals'  christian  advancement,"  in  sympathy  with 

the  indignant  incisiveness  of  our  Lord,  when  asked  to  inter* 

fere  in  a  quarrel  about  property;*  remembering,  that "  if  on  one 

**  Man,  who  made  me  a  Judge  or  adiyider  oyer  you?"  Luke  xii.,  16. 

hand,  the  human  character  of  Christianity,  puts  it  into  contract 
with  all  the  interests  of  life,  gives  it  a  word  to  speak  in  all  cir* 
cumstances  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  never  surrenders  its  liberty 
to  place  and  time,  and  with  extreme  reserve  mixes  itself  with 
everything  that  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  eternity."  That 
such  reserve,  such  elevation  above  all  temporalities  while  still 
conversant  with  them,  be  retained  to  Christianity,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  its  exerting  its  beneficent  influence.  Let  these  eloquent 
words  of  Robert  Hall,  conclude '  this  section  of  our  lecture. 
"  Christianity  will  civilise,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is 
allowed  to  develope  the  energy  by  which  it  sanctifies.  Chris- 
tianity will  inconceivably  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of 
being — who  doubts  it?  Its  universal  prevalence,  not  in  the 
name  but  reality,  will  convert  this  world  into  asemi-paridisaicai 
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state  ;  but  H  is  only  while  it  is  permitted  to  prepare  its  in- 
habitants for  a  better.  Let  her  be  urged  to  forget  her  celestial 
origin  and  destiny  ;  that  she  came  from  God  and  returns  to 
God;  and  whethershe  is  employed  by  the  artful  and  enterpri- 
sing, as  the  instrument  of  establishing  a  spiritual  empire  and 
dominion  over  mankind,  or  by  the  philanthropist  as  the  means 
of  their  development  and  improvement,  she  resents  the  foul  in- 
dignity, claps  her  wings,  and  takes  her  flight,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  base  and  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  in  her  room." 

9.  Parish  pecidiaritiea  do  not  change  or  effect  the  standard  of 
essential  merit  in  preaching.  Truly  good  preaching  is  good  for 
all  classes.  Vary  its  application  as  it  may  it  is  like  christianityi 
like  Christ  himself,  without  respect  of  persons.  Deal  with 
whom  it  may,  its  object  is  to  raise  them  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  good;  it  would  place  the  high  on  a  yet  higher  plane  it 
would  give  the  low  an  equal  elevation.  Hence  an  inviolable 
law  to  the  Parish  pulpit.  It  must  not  deal  with  the  high  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  low;  as  far  as  possible  its  regai*ds  must  he  com- 
tnon.  The  high,  on  this  account,  have  no  right  to  complain. 
If  they  are  less  profitted,  this  is  but  incidental  to  doing  aright 
such  business  as  public  preaching.  They  should  be  willing  to 
forego  their  own  advantage  ;  but  contentment  is  a  necessity, 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  work.  Preaching  is  a  species 
of  public  eloquence  "  and  the  true  region,  the  natural  medium  of 
eloquence  embraces  the  thoughts  of  all,  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
language  of  all."  *  "In  eloquence"  says  a  great  master  of  the  art 
**  the  greatest  error  that  can  be  incurred,  is  to  deviate  into  ab- 
struse expression8,and  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  common  sonse."t 
But  the  high  would  suffer  no  loss.  In  good  preaching,  breadth 
and  simplicity  meet  at  the  same  point.  Persons  of  the  highest 
cultivation  delight  most  in  simple  preaching.  They  enjoy  it  the 
more  from  their  superior  culture.  "  And  in  this  view  the 
preacher's  success,  thus  obtained  is  of  the  highest  kind  ;  while 
that  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  a  certain  class 
is  lost  on  others,  without  in  fact  succeeding  better  with  a 

•Vinet  t  Cicero. 
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class  whose  applause  was    desired,  or  whose   assent   was 
sought."* 

10.  And  as  the  svihstantive  worth  of  'preaching^  so  likewise 
its  Difficidty^  is  unmeasured  by  local  and  circumstantial 
diversities.  The  latter  is  at  least  as  great  in  a  rude, 
as  in  a  highly  cultivated  parish  ;  in  country  as  in  city.  In 
vain  does  a  pastor  prefer  the  former,  from  the  love  of  ease. 
Have  what  field  he  may,  he  engages  and  undertakes  to  culti- 
vaie  it|  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability  ;  to  make  it  as  far  as 
possible,  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  will  he  find  his  task  less 
hard  from  his  having  to  work  in  wild  land  ?  Do  debasement 
and  want  of  culture  in  the  people  facilitate  the  communication 
to  them  of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge?  If  his  preaching 
is  suited  to  the  ends  of  the  ministry,  to  the  tvants  of  his  par- 
ish, what  city  pastor  has  a  deeper  or  larger  acquaintance  with 
hard  work  ?  Full  proof  of  his  ministry  is  his  goal,  irrespective 
of  local  peculiarities :  he  would  perhaps  strive  to  reach  it,  in 
an  aristocratic  parish  ;  he  ought  to  reach  it  if  he  can,  if  he  is 
the  pastor  of  the  most  common  country  village.  He  owes  it 
to  himself  at  least  to  do  his  best  in  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
labor  in  it  wherever  he  may  :  otherwise  he  is  in  peril,  be  his 
gift  ever  so  good,  of  becoming  an  indifferent  preacher  ;  for 
degeneracy  begins  in  voluntary  delinquincy  ;  and  in  principle 
and  generally  in  fact,  it  is  progressive. — But  greater  is  his 
debt  to  his  parish;  whether  refined  or  barbarian,  wise  or  un- 
wise, it  ought  to  hear  fVom  him  no  other  than  the  best  sermons 
he  can  make.  The  obligations  of  love  and  covenant  engage- 
ments, and  infinitely  more,  the  love  of  Christ  bind  and  con- 
strain him  to  preach  well,  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  talent* 

11.  No  pastor  ^should  think  tJud  good  preaching  even  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capoMcy  may  be  lost  upon  his  parish  Jiou)- 
eer  humble. — Discourse  constructed  and  deUvered,  on  prin- 
ciples of  highest  art,  is  interesting  and  useful  to  all,  in  pro- 
portion not  to  its  plainness  and  commonness  only,  but  to 
its  excellence  in  all  respects — thought,  invention,  disposition 

•Vinet 
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order,  vivacity,  energy,  movement,  color,  warmth.  The  bet- 
ter it  is  in  itself,  the  better  an  instrument  is  it,  of  popular  im- 
provement. Hugh  Miller  speaking  of  his  own  pastor,  the  min- 
ister of  the  church  of  Cromarty,  says:  **that  some  of  his  clerical 
cotemporariesused  to  allege  thatin  exercisinghis  admirable,fac- 
ulties  in  the  theological  field,  he  sometimes  forgot  to  lower  him- 
self to  his  people,  and  so  preached  over  their  heads;  and  at  times 
when  they  themselves  came  to  occupy  his  pulpit,  they  address- 
ed to  the  congregation,  sermons  quite  simple  enough  for  even 
children  to  comprehend:  I  taught  at  the  time  a  class  of  bojB 
in  the  Cromarty  sabbath  school,  and  universally  found,  on 
these  occasions,  that  while  the  memories  of  my  pupils  were 
charged  to  the  full  with  the  striking  thoughts,  and  very  gra- 
phic illustrations,  of  ;the  elaborate  discources  deemed  too  higk 
for  them,  they  remembered  of  the  very  simple  ones,  specially 
lowered  to  their  narrow  capacities,  not  a  single  word  or  note."* 
He  adds  a  remark  involving  a  principle  generally  applicable 
to  intellectual  work.  *'A11  the  attempts  at  originating  a  cheap 
literature  that  have  failed,  have  been  attempts  pitched  too 
low;  the  higher  efforts  have  usually  succeeded."  The  remark 
has  its  ground  in  the  nature  of  mind,  in  all  classes,  high  and 
low,  learned  and  unlettered.  Discourse,  indeed  every  thing,  is 
as  nothing  to  th^  human  mind,  which  does  not  excite  it,  vivify 
it,  move  its  inherent  inquisitiveness,  set  it  to  thinking  for  itself, 
stimulate  while  it  gratifies  its  instinctive  desire  for  the  know- 
ledge of  principles  and  reasons.  The  discourse  of  Him  who 
spake  as  man  spake  never,  was  of  all  discourse  ever  heard  by 
man,  the  most  suggestive,  and  therefore,  in  part,  the  most  in* 
teresting,  to  the  common  mind:  The  common  people  heard 
him  gladly. 

12.  Parish,  like  other  'preaching,  ought  to  he  dear]  as  a 
tohde,  every  sermon  should  shine,  shine  brighUyi  with  sensei 
not  intelligible  only,  but  to  every  hearer  if  possible,  inter- 
esting, and  unmistakable  as  to  meaning.  But  this  great  law 
of  oratory  does  not  pre-suppose  that  oratory,  eloquence 
even— oratory  at  its  height — is  in  all  its  utterances,  plain,  at 
once.     It  may  with  reference  to  greater  ultimate  perspicuityi 
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to  the  best  underBtanding  of  its*  theme  in  the  sequel,  be  in 
parts,  designedly  mysterious,  surprising,  above  general  com- 
prehensioD.  In  a  preacher  especially,  it  may  be  an  excellent 
means  of  giving  the  hearer  a  better  understanding  of  truth,  first 
amaze,  perplex  him  a  while,  as  our  Lord  did  Nicodemus,  and 
the  people  who  said:  "How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat;"  and  his  own  disciples,  after  hearing  the  parables  of  the 
sower  and  the  tares.  To  be  most  profited  by  preaching  it  ia 
needful,  that  the  people  perceive  their  igorance  as  compared 
with  their  pastor^  and  be  willing  to  keep  in  a  learning  state. 
For  this  reason 'Mr.  Baxter,  who 

— *^  Preached  as  though  he  ne'er  should  preach,  again, 
And«.  dying  man  to  dytog  men," 

did,  usually,  as  he  tells  us  "  put  in,  something  in  his  sermon 
which  was  above  the  discovery  of  his  hearers,  and  wliich  they 
had  not  known  before."* 

13.  There  is  in  the  best  kind  of  Parish  preaching  a  highly  edvr 
ceding  virtue ;      it  gives    the  best    exercise,  in    kind   and 

measure,  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  audience  ;  whence  their  con- 
stant improvement  C  and,  what  should  be  a  special  motive  to 
the  Pastor's  progress  in  sermonizing,  a  cfmsiani  improvement  in 
their  faculty  of  hearing.  They  will  be  made  more  and  more  at- 
tentive, and  more  and  more  competent  to  understand  preach- 
ing in  its  highest  spheres.  The  pastor  on  his  part  will  "go 
on  into  perfection,"  no  faster  than  they  will  on  theirs.  He 
need  have  no  fear  of  outgoing  them ;  if  he  remains  with  them 
long  enough,  they  will  be  among  the  first  in  having  "  an  ear 
to  hear,"  the  most  excellent  kind  of  sermons,  at  the  end  of  his 
course,  whatever  they  may  have  been  in  this  respect,  at  the 
beginning.  He  cannot  over-value  this  fruit  of  assiduity  in  th© 
ministry  of  word  :  It  is  worthy  of  his  utmost  aspiration,  his 
most  strenuous  endeavors  as  a  preacher. 

14.  As  to  actual  prqfidencg  in  his  great  wcrh  :     This  depends 
in  pari,  on  general  proficiency  in   the  discharge  of  his  other 


•Ormes'  Life  of  Baxter,  Vol  L  p.  160. 
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duites,  We  have  said  that  Parish  preaching,  has  in  it- 
self, subjectively,  the  image  and  superscription  of  Parish 
individuality.  It  can  have  this  only  through  completepess  in 
pastoral  activity.  To  this  the  preaching  inevitably  leads  ; 
but  this,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  and  perfects  the  preaching.  Ex« 
ellence  in  the  former  is  the  condition  of  excellence  in  the  latten 
United,  they  both  prosper  ;  neither  prospers  separated  from  the 
other.  The  pastor  by  confining  his  care  to  his  sermons,  may 
make  them  better  than  they  would  be  otherwise,  as  specimens 
of  preaching  at  large,  but  it  is  the  pastoral  care  in  the  breadth 
and  fullness  of  its  applications,  that  helps  him  '*  on  to  perfeo* 
tion"  in  making  sermons  for  his  parish.  He  must  keep  him* 
self  acquainted,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  with  the  wants  and 
changes  of  his  flock,  which  are  not  the  same  always  ;  he  must 
be  inspired  iu  his  preaching  by  sympathizing  with  it,and  other 
*  things  not  wanting  the  measure  of  thi^  inspiration,  measures 
his  pulpit  proficiency. 

15 — Another  condition  of  his  progress,  one  of  which  the 
/id/Ument  <f  the  former  is  a  necessary  means,  thotigh  not  of  course 
dttly  conjoined  with  it,  is  diligence  in  replenishing  his  Ptdpit 
Fund.  Out  of  this  fund  he  should  be  continually  bringing 
forth  in  his  ministry  things  new  as  well  as  old.  There  most 
be  variety,  there  must  be  novelty  in  his  preaching  ;  and  to 
this  end,  he  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  too  thoughtful,  too  provident, 
too  economical  of  time  and  opportunity.  He  will  need  increase 
of  general  learning  ;  he  will  need  continued  intellecual  cul- 
ture ;  he  will  need  especially,  perpetual  wide-awake  obser- 
vation, and  husbandry  of  topics,  and  judgment  and  thrift  in 
using  them.  Pulpit  exigency  must  be  constantly  in  his 
thought  ;  in  his  reading  ;  his  studies  ;  his  prayers  ;  his  par- 
ochial occupations,  conferences,  vistations  ;  in  his  retirements, 
and  in  his  recreations.  If  he  relaxes  his  vigilance,  it  must  be 
in  order  to  his  exercising  it  better.  Subserviency  to  provision 
for  his  Pulpit  work  must  pervade  and  regulate  his  whole 
life. 

16 — A  third  necessity  :    He  must  assiduously  ctdtivate  his 
preaching  talent;  '^neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  Am  .•'^precious 
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beyond  price,  it  is  yet  not  self-conservative,  much  less  self- 
progressive.  There  is  a  principle  of  growth,  there  is  vital 
force  in  it,  but  it  will  not  grow,  it  is  liable  to  be  blighted  and 
even  killed  by  neglect.  Men  with  excellent  preaching  ability,  at 
their  beginning  in  the  ministry,  have  lost  it  from  not  discipline 
ing  and  training  it.  Perhaps  they  kept  up  mental  discipline 
in  general,  and  made  good  progress  in  learning,  and  became 
strong  for  other  work  ;  but  as  for  preaching,  the  very  inclina- 
tion for  it  forsook  them  :  Means  of  general  improvement  will 
not  8u£Sce  for  improvement  in  preaching.  It  demands  ap- 
pliances for  cultivating,  directly  and  specifically,  the  talent  for 
the  work. 

And  what  are  they?  Several  might  be  insisted  on;  the 
study  of  the  principles  and.  models  of  Pulpit  eloquence,  the 
study  of  Pulpit  elocution  and  delivery,  etc.;  but  there  is  one, — 
one  which  virtually  includes  every  other,  and  without  which 
every  other  will  be  of  small  avail  ;  namely,  artistic  pradioef 
the  aiming  at  ideal  excellence  in  the  work;  the  performing  it 
as  a  mental  gymnastic.  There  is  no  true  growth  in  mind, 
except  from  athletic  self-exertion.  It  is  not  advanced  by 
doing  less  than  its  best ;  it  may  lose,  it  cannot  gain  by  vol- 
untary short  coming.  This  is  a  law  of  our  mental  constitution 
indefeasable  and  inviolable,  in  nothing  more  than  in  preaching. 

An  advancing  preacher  is  one  who  struggles  for  perfection 
in  pulpit  labor  :  This  labor  has  not  the  same  form  always  ;  it 
sometimes  accomplishes  a  homily,  or  an  exhortation,  or  a  par- 
aphrase ;  its  standard  of  merit  varies  with  the  sort  of  work  it 
undertakes  ;  but  it  should  come  up  to  its  standard.  K  how- 
ever, it  be  delinquent  in  its  easier  performances,  it  must  serve 
the  Parish  with  its  best,  or  at  least  intend  and  endeavor  to  do 
this,  in  those  of  the  highest  class.  These,  in  all  respects,  should 
as  far  as  possible,  have  a  model  stamp,  an  ideal  finish.  They 
will  not  on  that  account,  be  less  acceptable  to  the  Parish  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  doubtless  be  an  immediate  treasure  to 
it  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  merit  ;  but  should  they  not 
be  in  such  estimation  at  first,  they  will  assert  their  real  value 
indirectly,  and  durably,  through  their  disciplinary  efficacy  on 
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the  mind  of  the  Pastor,  and  the  enhancement  of  his  general 
ministry.  They  will  elevate  and  enlarge  the  fountain  of  his 
Pastorate  ;  and  all  its  streams  will  be  purer,  sweeter,  more 
fertilizing  ;  they  will  also  be  enduring  ;  they  will  flow  in  in- 
creasing plenitude. 

16 — It  may  he  usefvlas  a  means  ofvm/provem&ni — to  the  highest 
proficiency,  perhapsy  necessary — to  pursue  the  btisiness  in  presence 
not  only  of  the  idea  of  the  highest  excellence^  btd  (^  a  person* 
ifioaJtion  thereof  in  an  individtud  example ;  to  preach  and  prepare 
to  preach,  as  in  the  society  of  a  man  of  exquisite  judgment 
and  taste,  an  acccomplished  critic  of  discourse.  We  have  this 
counsel  from  Vinet :  **  Have  you  an  audience  composed  of  forty- 
nine  wise,  and  one  ignorant  ;  speak  for  that  ignorant  one.'' 
We  agree,  but  would  add  :  Have  you  an  audience  composed 
of  fort^-nine  ignorant,  and  one  wise  ;  forget  not  this  wise  one's 
presence  ;  his  judgment  of  merit  in  discourse,  is  the  only  one 
you  should  have  respect  to:  and  it  may  save  you  from  faults  ; 
%it  may  energize  and  sharpen  your  speaking  faculties,  to  keep 
yourself  under  the  impression  that  he  is  before  you  :  you 
should  still  consider,  that  "  He  who  judgeth  you,  is  the  Lord  j" 
but  though  it  is  comparatively  '^  a  light  thing  to  be  judged  of 
man's  judgment,"  it  may  help  you  to  speak  so  as  to  be  better 
able  to  abide  the  judgment  of  God,  to  commend  yourself  to  this 
man's  approval. 

17 — And  if  this  man  he  your  personal  friend,  and  through  love 
cf  yoUf  he  incapaile  ofJkUtering  or  sparing  you,  it  may  he  an 
mtance  of  your  wisdom,  to  ask  occasionaly  his  criticism  on  your 
preaching.  You  should  not  be  overconfident  of  your  advance- 
ment, though  you  have  assurance  of  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Parish ;  nay,  though  you  have  its  admiration  and  applause  ; 
this  is  a  deceptive  signal  of  merit  ;  it  is  generally  the  fruit  of 
partiality  or  ignorance.  You  should  not,  again,  be  over  con- 
fident in  your  satisfaction  with  yourself.  A  weak  man,  it  has 
been  said,  can  read  a  wise  one  more  easily  than  a  wise  man 
can  read  himself.  Though  therefore  you  may  **  know  nothing 
by  yourself,"  and  perhaps  may  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary  of 
your  being  in  all  respects,  universally  well  pleasing  to  your 
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parish)  there  may  be  imperfections  in  your  preachingi  which 
some  of  the  people  may  see  and  talk  about  among  themselves, 
and  which,  if  you  were  conscious  of  them,  you  might  correct, 
ToU  may  be  admonished  as  to  some  of  them,  by  oblique) 
indirect,  methods  with  a  common  member  of  your  flock,  with 
a  simple  parishioner,  a  poor  woman,  even  a  child  ;  but  you 
need  thorough  knowledge  of.  them,  and  the  criticisms  of  an 
intelligent,  frank,  faithful  friend,  may  be  your  only  means  of 
accquiring  it.  Avail  yourself  of  them;  if  they  are  at  your 
command.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  minister  who  regards 
his  having  had  such  a  friend  among  his  hearers,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  course,  as  an  advantage  to  his  preaching,  for  which 
he  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him,  too  large  even  to  be  re- 
paid. 

18.  But  we  have  not  completed  the  theory  of  advancement. 
The  deepest,  the  genetic  element  remains  to  be  examined* 
This  is  the  pastoral  temper;  the  stamp  of  spirUualU]/  proper  to 
a  pastor  ;  that  which  keeps  him  at  his  point  of  view,  under 
pastoral  impulses ;  that  which  having  in  its  fullness  he  is 
filled  with  pastoral   wisdom,  skill,  power, — ^in  sacred  phraseg 

fvU  of  the  Hdy  Ohost ;  of  which,  if  destitute,  he  cannot  com- 
prehend preaching,  or  know  anything. about  it,  as  lie  ought  to 
know.     We  shall  indicate  its  principal  elements. 

19.  It  includes  what  has  been  lately  termed,  '*  the  enthusiasm 
oj  humanity  ;'*  humanity,  impassioned,  filled  with  true  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  interest  of  itself,  its  highest  interest;  temporal  and* 
eternal ;  its  interest  as  sought  by  Christ,  and  in  Him  and 
through  Him,  secured  and  actualized  ;  humanity  in  its  every 
member  ,  meanest  and  greatest,  raised  to  its  ideal  glory.* 
This  belongs  to  it,  intuitively,  from  the  immediaie  purpose  of 
preaching  which  is  *'the  salvation  of  man  with  eternal  glory.'' 
Preaching  is  the  ordinance  of   salvation :     How  impossible 


*£cce  Homo,  The  scope  of  the  author's  Idea  of  mans  Veil  being,  compre* 
hends,  not "  the  good  ^its  of  the  earth  merely ,**  bnt "  whatever  cherishei 
and  trains  best,  me  Christ  within  man  f  *'  the  object  of  Christ^s  love  for  men 
in  life  and  in  death. ^'  pp.  180.  ISl. 

•  II.  Tim.  ii.  10 
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to  be  earnest  withont  being  enthtisuiatic  in  it.  If  in  otner  in- 
terests one  cannot  be  earnestly  engaged  without  becoming  ob- 
liTious  of  self;  if  a  patriot-soldier  cannot,  in  the  strife  of  battle 
thlDk  of  his  lify,  much  more  cannot  a  leader  of  the  sacrament- 
alliost,  in  warfare  for  man's  recovery  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  Ood :  Nothing  is  more  inconceivable.  This  divine  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  necessity,  the  nature  of  things,  possesses  every 
earoest  preacher  so  long  as  he  is  indeed  earnest — under  modi- 
fication from  his  pastorate,  it  possesses  the  Pastor.  Under  the 
pastoral  impulse,  he  has  already  virtually  surrendered  his  life 
for  his  flock,*  his  interest  in  it  is  as  nothing  to  him  compared 
with  his  interest  in  their  service.  He  is  very  imperfect,  very 
variable,  in  the  proper  exercises  of  this  self  devotement,  but 
the  prmcipl^  of  them  lives  within  him,  and  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover itself  even  in  its  extreme  form,  if  in  that  form  occa- 
sion requires  its  appearance. 

20.  But  this  passion  of  humanity,  at  its  utmost  height,  is  not 
the  highest  spring  of  the  Pastor's  activity.     This  lies   in  kia 
Km  (fexneUence  in  the  toay  (jf  salvation  ;  the  acheme  ofBedeem* 
ing  Love     As  a  motive  force  in  his  ministry,  this  transcends 
the  other  beyond  the  reach  of  thought.    It  does  so  with  rea. 
son ;  it  is  in  itself  "  a  far  more  exceeding"  and  powerful  im- 
pulse.   It  is  not,  in  the  deliverance  of  man,  but  in  the  mode 
of  its  accomplishment,  that  the  glory  of  God  is  most  resplend- 
entlj  displayed :  our  salvation,  by  itself,  gives  exercise  to  but 
one  of  the  Divine  attributes  ;  in  its  mode  everyone  concurs  in 
measure  beyond  measure.    The  mode,  moreover,  is  effectual  to 
other  ends,  besides  its  immediate  one;  ends  surpassing  whatev. 
er  may  be  separately  reached ;  ends  involving  in  a  higher  de 
gree,  the  happiness  of  all  good  creatures.t    True  preaching 
while  in  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  seeking  its  immediate  end, 
is  not  insensible  to  the  wider  bearings  and  designs  of  this  De- 
vice of  the  Trinity,  in  the  interest  of  mankind  ;    Its  supreme 
impulse  is  derived  from  reference  to  them ;  an  impulse  including 


*See  John  ii.  11.  Philip,  x.  17.  Bom.iT.  S. 
tCk>L  iL  3.  £ph.  iii  10. 
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the  others  but  eztendiDg  immeasurablj  beyond  them ;  an  im- 
pulse unimpaired,  still  triumphant,  under  failure  of  the  other  ; 
an  impulse  to  which  despondency  is  inaccessible ;  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  direct  effect  of  preaching,  causpth  the  preach- 
er "always  to  triumph  in  Christ  f  assuring  him,that  be  is  '*  on 
to  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  perish,  as  well  as 
in  them  that  are  saved  f  that  "  though  Israel  be  not  gath- 
ered, yet  shall  he  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.'**  Re- 
stricting his  thoughts  to  the  immediate  results  of  his  ministry 
he  cannot  forbear  the  complaint :  "I  have  labored  in  vain  ; 
I  have  spent  my  strength  for  naught  and  in  vain;"t  he  is  some- 
times pierced  with  agony  in  uttering  it ;  but  by  extending  his 
view,  by  bringing  himself  under  the  illumination  of  the  media- 
torial scheme, ''  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." j:  he  is  more  than  consoled ;  his 
grief  is  allayed  by  a  divine  gladness ;  he  renews  his  strength 
and  courage  in  preaching  ;  be  goes  forward  in  it,  still  with 
fear  and  much  trembling,§  as  to  its  instant  consequences,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  irrepressible  animation,  rising  sometimes 
to  sublime  and  glorious  joy.  i 

21.  As  might  be  expected,  since  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
our  strength,"  ^/ie  direct  fruitfuliieaa  ofpreadhing  is  large  in  pro- 
portion  aa  t1\e  toork  proceeds,  under  the  command  of  this  larger^ 
mightier,  motive.  It  is  in  this  motive,  not  distinctively  in  the 
other,  that  zeal  in  saving  man  has  "  the  hiding  of  its  power." 
It  gives  the  highest  inspiration  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance, 
and  in  edifying  the  church.  It  yields  more  success,  in  making 
converts  and  training  them  in  the  christian  life.  Were  the 
salvation  of  his  parish  the  Pastor's  ultimate  end,  he  should 
abide  under  the  domination  of  this  impulse.  So  we  are  taught 
by  experience  and  the  history  of  evangelism,  as  well  as  by 
theory.  Whitfield's  astonishing  zeal,  and  corresponding 
success  as  an  evangelist,  is  ascribed  by  Isaac  Taylor,  to  his 


*  !•.  xliz.  5.  f  Is.  xlix.  4.  %  II  Cor.  iv.  G. 

§  lCor.ii,S.  I  nCor.  iT,17. 
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living  in  the  efiolgence  of  the  mediatorial  scheme.*  There  are 
other  examples  too  many  to  be  all  cited.  Let  two  more 
BufficOj  The  sonl  of  Pc^ul,  the  most  celebrated  model  among 
human  preachers, "  existed,"  says  Taylor,  "  in  the  very  blaze  of 
that  glory  which  surroands  the  mediatorial  scheme."  He 
was,  doubtless,  distinguished  in  this  respect,  less  only  than 
One  other;  he  had  like  preeminence  in  laboring  as  apreacher; 
as  to  his  success,  there  is  no  parallel  to  it  in  Christian  history. 
But  a  greater  than  Paul,  is  the  other  instance.  The  Saviour 
of  mankind  who  died  for  us  all,  the  Divine  ideal  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity,  fulfilled  his  ministry  of  unsearchable  love  to 
man  under  the  influence  of  an  enthusiasm,  if  we  may  so  name 
it  now,  which  had  its  fountain  in  a  sphere  in  which  greater 
interests  have  place  than  those  exclusively  of  mankind. 
He  sacrificed  himself  for  our  sake  ;  his  preaching  was  an  ear- 
nest overture  of  salvation,  but  it  had  an  infinitely  wider  scope, 
comprising  the  ultimate  honors  and  triumphs  of  his  mediation 
in  behalf  of  man.  He  wept  over  those  to  whom  his  preaching 
was  unavailing  ;t  but  his  tears  did  not  save  them  ;  there  was 
no  forgiveiiess  for  them  ;  their  contempt  of  the  all-glorious 
plan  of  redemption,  was  avenged  by  their  aggravated  destruc- 
tion. His  own  regard  to  the  Divine  glory  as  concerned  in  his 
mediation  was  supreme.  It  dominated  his  whole  ministry,  as  it 
has  all  the  counsels  find  acts  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  and  will  dominate  the  proceedings  and  issues  of  eternal 
judgment. 

22.  In  the  whole  and  in  each  one  of  the  elements  of  this  im- 
perial motive,  there  is  a  preaching  force,  which  only  conscious- 
ness can  understand  ;  but  there  is  one  of  its  elements,  which 
our  analysis  ought  not  to  omit  :  from  its  special  influence  on 
preaching,  it  deserves  special  emphasis.  It  i9,  dtsttncttvdy, 
the  canacums  oourderpart  in  the  preacher  of  the  Divine  Love 


*  Wetlej  and  Methodism.  Let  the  the  reader  turn  to  the  section  of  this 
book,  entitled,  **  The  fourth  element  of  Methodism.**  We  have  seldom  read 
a  nxve  interesting  work  than  this ;  the  whole  is  admirable,  but  the  section 
we  bare  referred  to,  is,  we  think,  chief  in  importance 

f  Loke  xiz,  41. 
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which  teas  the  Spring-head,  and  the  Efficient  of  the  Device  of 
Redemption  :  Love  alike  inherent  in  the  entire  Trinity,  but, 
in  its  several  offices,  personally  actualized  by  the  Eternal  Son. 
Thegospel  history  is  the  record  of  its  manifestations:  and  this 
history,  made  reality  in  the  soul  of  the  preacher,  is  the  objec- 
tive cause  of  the  impulse  referred  to.  The  impulse,  a  sense  of 
love  to  Chriet,  responsive  to  his  love  in  working  out  our  re* 
demption  :  love  terminating  on  the  glories  of  his  character,  as 
exhibited  in  accomplishing  this  work ;  and  sympathizing  with 
Him,  in  its  several  functions  of  self-sacrifice  :  love  unutterable 
in  its  desire  for  supreme^  adoring^  universal  praise  to  the  name 
of  Christ.^  As  pre-eminently  a  preaching  impulse,  it  Has  dis- 
tinct authentication  ;t  it  constrains  the  true  pastor  in  all  his 
pastoral  labors  ;  its  normal  expression  is  feeding  the  sheep, 
the  lambs  of  Ghrist4  his  preaching  especially  will  bear 
the  impress  of  it :  it  will  perform  all  its  functions  as  a  tribute 
of  supreme  affection  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

23.  We  must  by  no  means  end  our  analysis,  without  empha- 
sising another  of  the  components  of  pastoral  spirituality,  the 
proper  counterpart  in  the  preacher^s  sotdj  af  the  fact^  thaJt  he 
is  a  worker  together  with  the  Spirit  of  God.%  The  union  of 
the  Divine  with  the  Human  in  our  religion  is  not  restricted  to 
Christ's  personality ;  in  this  alone,  it  is  hypostatic,  but  it  is 
essential  and  real,  in  every  movement  and  exercise  of  spirit- 
ual life.  In  keeping  with  the  high  spirituality  of  the  work,  it  is 
highly  special,  in  preaching.    In  this,  the  Holy  spirit  worketh 


*  As  in  tne  followioff  instance  :  '*  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying,  nothing 
can  be  more  apparently  prosperous  to  the  church,  than  the  overwhelnAigs 
now  taking  place  in  the  earth.  Christ  will  find  his  way  to  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  there  will  be  a  great  company  to  praise  Him.  /  know  not  why 
we  should  wish  to  be  savedy  but  for  this  purpose j  or  why  but  for  thispurpose  we 
should  desire  the  conversion  oj  Heathens^  Turks^  and  Infdels.  Tojind  them 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  will  be  a  lovely  sight.  Our  feeble  voices  cannot  praise  Him 
much  :  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them  clapping  their  hands  and  casting  their 
crowns  before  Him;  for  all  in  heaven  and  earth  cannot  sufficiently  praise  Him. 
I  see  no  cause  to  wish  for  anything  but  the  advancement  of  that  knoudedae  by 
which  there  is  some  accession  of  praise  to  His  holy  and  blessed  Name. — Uenry 
Martyn's  Memoir,  pp.  25i-255. 

t  II  Cot.  iv,  U  .       %  John  xxi,  15-1 7.  §  U  Cor.  Hi,  1. 
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mightily,  and  the  preacher  worketh  accordiDg  to  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  within  him.*  And  in  the  preacher,  in  his  proper 
habit  of  soul,  it  cannot  bat  be,  that  this  law  of  co-operation  be* 
tween  himself  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  imperative  :  it  will 
assert  itself  in  his  consciousDOss.  He  will  not,  it  is  trne,  dis- 
tinguish the  Spirit's  working  from  his  own,  for  it  is  only  through 
and  in  his  own,  that  the  Spirit  does  work  ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
Spirit's  working,  is  a  reality  to  his  faith,  and  if  a  reality  indeed, 
what  must  it  be  as  a  motive  force  I  With  what  awe,  must  it 
inspire  him  I  With  what  confidence,  what  boldness,  also,  as  to  ' 
the  effectiveness  of  his  ministry  I  Assured  that  Omnipotence 
is  exerting  itself  in  his  utterance,  he  is  alike  assured,  that  his 
utterance,  though  it  were  as  the  cry  of  infancy,  must  in  re- 
ference to  its  purpose,  be  as  the  voice  that  called  the  worlds 
from  nothing,  and  they  came.f 

24.  Such  are  the  principal  integrants  of  the  preaching  im- 
pulse. Except  in  the  Supreme  Preacher,  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God,  its  ideal  has  not  been  realized  ;  but  to  every  true 
preacher,  it  is  the  standard  of  motive  force,  the  measuring  reed 
of  pulpit  excellence  and  power.  More  than  upon  all  things 
elsOy  proficiency  in  preaching  depends  upon  its  dominion  in  the* 
soul ;  and  where  its  absolute  dominion  is  not  coveted,  im- 
provement in  preaching  is  no  longer  an  object  of  pursuit  or  of 
earnest  desire. 

25.  As  to  the  amount  or  number  of  preachings  in  a  parish:  while 
ike  measure  must  needs  vary  with  personality  in  pastors^  and 
ought  also  to  vary  with  places,  times  and  seasons,  there  are  princi' 
pks  in  all  cases  applicable.  From  the  supreme  virtue  of 
pr^ching  as  an  instrument  of  the  pastorate,  its  potentiality 
should  if  possible  be  fully  developed;  the  utmost  should  be 


♦  Cd.  i,  29. 

t  *'  Oh  I  have  seen  the  day, 
When  with  a  tingle  word, 
God  helping^me  to  say, 
My  trust  is  in  the  Lord ; 
My  soul  hath  quelled  a  thousand  (mm, 
Fearless  of  all  that  could  ooooso." 
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made  of  it,  that  can  be,  withaat  trenching  on  the  claims  of 
other  work  :  There  should  be  no  needless  a1}&tement  in  it. 
It  has  its  limitations  however,  and  it  must  by  no  means  trana* 
gross  them;  bj  doing  so,  it  would  itself  become  an  eminent 
transgressor;  a  model  of  mischief  making  to  the  parish.  And 
what  are  its  limitations  ?  These  we  answer  :  The  pastor 
must  not  outpreojoh  his  heaUh;or  by  quardiiy  deteriorate  quality  in 
his  preaching,  or  require  over  mtuJi  attendance  of  the  people  on 
his  ministrations. — Preaching  may  certainly  be  too  much  for 
the  health  of  the  pastor.  Not  chiefly,  however,  from  its  over 
tasking  the  voice,  or  lungs,  or  muscles;  these  are  seldom  hurt 
by  frequency  in  speaking  at  the  bar;  it  is  from  the  much  study, 
thinking,  intellectual  and  emotional  exercise,  required  in 
preaching,  that  much  of  it  becomes  a  cause  of  disease  to  the 
flesh.  But  be  the  peril  to  health,  from  what  cause  it  may, 
disregard  to  it,  is  without  excuse  :  health  has  its  laws;  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  inattention  to  it  may  be  expected;  they 
will  probably  come,  and  they  may  be  without  remedy:  the 
preaching  may  be  still  abundant;  possibly  alike  admirable; 
witness  this,  in  Calvin,  Baxter,  Brainerd,  Payson,  and  others. 
It  is  nevertheless  exceptional  in  these  great  examplesrgenerally 
its  course  is  short,  and  the  impress  of  ill  health  apparent  in 
it,  in  inherent  debility  and  lassitude.  Unquestionably  then, 
due  attention  to  dietetics  and  bodily  recreation,  is  imperative 
on  the  Pastor;  it  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  his  measure  in 
preaching.* — His  next  restriction  is  more  serious.  The  quality 
q/'At^^reocAtngr,  nothing  is  permitted  to  impair:  degeneracy 
in  this  is  virtual  degeneracy  in  the  entire  pastorate,  and  we 


*The  body  on  two  accounts  needs  attention.  It  is  a  lenrant  that  would 
be  master;  and  when  it  leaves  the  mastery  where  it  belong,  it  is  too  often 
wrong#d  by  the  exercise  thereof.  After  what  Paul  has  said,  as  to  his  way 
of  dealing  with  the  body  in  I  Cor.  ix,  27.  the  Pastor  shoold  not  think  that  ha 
will  have  no  occasion  to  use  a  like  method  with  it — but  let  him  have  a  cars 
that  he  does  no  injury  to  the  body,when  not  unsubmissiye.  Be  may  do  it  wrong 
by  other  means  than  overtasking  it  He  owes  it  refreshment  and  recreation 
as  well  as  rest  Let  him  not  despise  the  body.  He  ought  not  to  forget  that 
thouch  the  Lord  be  not  for  the  body,he  may  by  neglecting  the  care  of  it,  dis« 
qualify  himself  for  serving  the  Lord;  and  for  serving  himself,  as  otherwise  he 
might  do  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
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have  already  insisted  that  preaching  for  its  just  cnltare  re* 
quires  the  ntmost  care  :  still  the  necessity  for  this  care  does 
not  absolutely  conclude  against  abundance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
generally  concludes  in  favor  of  this.  As  with  the  exercise  of 
other  principles  of  activity,  so  with  that  of  preaching,  much, 
oiher  things  not  wanting,  tends  to  much,  little  to  little,  in  re* 
salt  Cecil  thought  he  should  lose  his  preaching-talent  if 
he  should  preach  but  once  a  month.  He  may  not  have  been 
mistaken.  There  is  a  principle  of  deterioration  in  infrequent 
preaching,  even  when  not  voluntary,  or  from  preoccupation  in 
other  very  good  work.  Eminent  preachers  have  ceased  from 
their  high  pulpit  distinction,  have  scarcely  retained  an  apti- 
tude for  pulpit  duty,  after  having  being  transferred  to  the 
chair.  They  were  good  in  teaching  the  art  of  preaching,  but 
diey  performed  the  whetstone's  office,*  which  sharpens  with- 
out being  itself  sharp. — ^Astothe  remaining  restriction:  this 
infers  of  necessity,  but  a  small  abatement.  Without  requiring 
time  appropriate  to  business  or  common  duties,  a  pastor  may 
keep  at  daily  preaching,  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  desire 
to  hear  him,  giving  the  rest  no  occasion  of  complaint.  A  brief 
mording  sermon  may  be  a  help  to  better  living,  in  all  respects 
though  the  day;  nor  need  this  complete  the  daily  ministration 
of  the  word.  The  pastor  without  offending  against  this  res- 
triction, may  follow  the  morning  service,  with  district  or  do- 
mestic preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  If  there  be 
objection  to  such  frequency,  it  must  be  from  the  pastor's  over- 
doing, not  from  necessary  infringement  on  the  duty  or  interest 
of  others. 

If  now  we  turn  for  instruction  from  theory  to  exampUa^ 
cftheaz  three  dasaes  may  be  distinguished :  One  consisting  of 
those  who  take  the  minimum,  as  the  best  measure :  another 
of  pastors  who  adopt  the  traditional  amount ;  satisfying  them- 
selves with  what  satisfies  the  parish  :  a  third,  of  pastors  who 
while  keeping  themselves  within  the  proper  limits,  are  yet 
instant  in  preaching,  in  season,  out  of  season,  laboring  in 

♦  •*  Fnngar  Tioe  coils'* — 
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word  and  doctrine,  day  and  night,  publiclj  and  from  house 
to  house;  measuring  amount  in  their  work  by  the  measure  of 
their  gracious  ability.  Which  of  these  classes  should  be 
taken  as  most  exemplary?  The  question  answers  itself.  Intuitive- 
ly, emphatically,  the  last  is  the  class  which  commends  itself  as 
the  model  one  ;  that  in  which  is  found  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  of  the  ministry,  that  in  which  the  conformity  is 
most  complete  to  Paul's  style  of  working,  as  reported  in  Acts  xx. 
18-20,  and  especially,  in  the  Slst  verse  of  this  chapter. 
Here  are  the  representative  pastors  through  all  the  centuries; 
the  best  Parish  preaching  ;  the  best  pastors,  in  most,  if  not 
all  respects,  have  been  of  the  third  class.  It  is  the  class, 
at  the  head  of  which  Christ  stands  as  a  preacher.  The  ty  pal 
excellence  in  doing  the  work  of  the  ministry,  is  reproduced  in 
this  class,  more  than  in  either  of  the  others.  There  may  be 
in  it,  too  many  valetudinarians ;  there  are  also,  probably,*  in 
both  the  other  classes ;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  the  third 
class  that  the  pre-eminence  belongs. 

27.  It  has  been  objected  to  abundance,  that  it  is  necessarily 
wasteful,  nay,  even  destructive  of  fruit  which  has  been  pro- 
duced. If  one  sermon,  it  is  said,  be  followed  by  others  in 
quick  succession,  they  will  efface  the  good  impressions  made 
by  the  former.  There  is  danger  that  nothing  will  be  remem- 
bered, nothing  retained  by  most  of  the  heavers.  The  objec- 
tion mistakes  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  hearers  are  profitted 
by  preaching.  The  measure  of  their  advantage  from  it,  is 
not  what  they  remember  or  retain  in  distinct  knowledge. 
Neither  are  actual  impressions  displaced  or  impaired  by  suc- 
ceeding ones.  The  good  impressions  are  homogeneal;  they  are 
well  affectioned  to  one  another;  they  interpenetrate  and  confirm 
one  another.  It  is  the  interest  which  the  hearers  take  in 
preaching,  and  their  mixing  faith  with  it,  at  the  moment  of 
hearing  it,  that  chiefly  makes  it  profitable  to  them.  It  is  not 
through  their  remembering  what  they  hear,  so  much  as 
through  exercises  of  grace  wrought  in  them  under  the  sound 
of  the  word,  that  their  edification  is  most  advanced.  "  This," 
says  Edwards,  "  may  explain  how  simple  and  unlearned  per- 
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sons  may  derive  great  advantage  from  preaching,  of  which 
they  can  give  no  connected  accouDt ;  while  they  have  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  preacher,  they  get  along  well  enough  ; 
>vhen  ho  ceases  they  have  little  to  rehearse ;  yet  it  is  not  a 
little,  if  daring  the  time  of  the  exercise,  they  have  been 
moved  to  fear,  hope,  love,  or  adoration."  An  anecdote  may 
illustrate  philosophy  in  this  matter.  A  poor  Scotch  woman, 
at  her  duty  on  a  bleaching  ground,  was  asked  by  a  traveler, 
where  she  went  to  church,  what  she  had  heard  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  how  much  she  remembered.  She  could  not  tell 
the  text  of  the  last  sermon.  "  And  what  good,"  said  the 
8tranger,"can  the  preaching  do  you,  if  you  forget  it  all."  "Ah 
sir,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  look  at  this  web,  you  will  see  that  as 
fast  as  I  put  the  water  on,  the  sun  dries  it  all  up,  and  yet,  sir, 
I  see  it  gets  whiter  and  whiter."  It  is  well  surely  to  be  able 
to  recall  a  sermon ;  a  second  benefit*  may  possibly  be  thus 
obtained,  larger  than  the  first ;  but  as  Edwards  has  remarked 
the  after  remembrance  is  from  an  impression  the  words 
made  on  the  heart  at  the  time,  and  the  memory  profits  as  it 
renews  and  increases  that  impression. 

27. — Abundance  in  preaching  if  still  trite  to  the  required  qua!- 
Utf,  presupposes  at  least  equal  abundance  in  the  preaching  impulse; 
as  a  full  stream  flowing  from  a  fountain  of  living  water. 
And  abundance  in  the  latter  is  not  of  itself;  it  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  preacher  ;  but  the  preacher  has  nevertheless  an 
agency  in  obtaining  and  keeping  it.  He  must  use  means  to 
retain  his  point  of  view  as  a  preacher  ;  it  will  otherwise 
escape,  and  be  lost.  He  must  not  assume  that  general  spirit- 
uality will  secure  to  him,  of  course,  the  spirituality  proper  to 
preaching.  There  is  peril  to  the  former,  from  neglecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  latter.  There  is  a  connection,  an  identity 
of  essence  indeed,  between  the  two  spiritualities  ;  but  as  to 
form  or  exercise  neither  presupposes  or  produces  the  other 
necessarily.  Eminently  spiritual  ministers  have  been  little 
spiritual  in  preaching;  and  after  preaching  exceedingly  well, 
from  the  true  pulpit  impulse,  they  have  lapsed,  not  only  from 
that  impulse,  bat  from  their  former  measure  of  general  spirit- 
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uality. — Preaching  in  the  proper  exercise  of  spirituality,  tends, 
it  is  true,  to  continuance  and  growth  therein  ;  but  this  tendency 
may  come  to  naught,  if  it  be  not  promoted  and  matured,  by 
after  pains-taking  to  that  end. 

There  are  temptations  even  in  high  pulpit  experiences. 
Model  preachers  have  confessed  to  them.  No  merely  human 
preacher  surpassed  Paul  in  the  quality  of  his  pulpit  work,  yet 
he  did  not  depend  upon  it  as  a  security  even  against  the  loss 
qfhissotd.  He  tells  us  expressly  that  he  used  special  means, 
"lest,"  saith  he,  "  when  I  have  preached  the  gospel  to  others  I 
myself  should  be  cast  away."  *But  why  marvel  at  this  ?'— 
Was  our  Lord  himself  negligent  as  to  exercises  designed  to 
keep  him  in  the  true  preaching  frame  ?  In  his  human  nature, 
even  he  learned  obedience,  through  common  means  thereof.  In 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  he  sought  help  from  God,  by  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  and  was  heard  in 
that  he  feared.*  We  read  of  his  great  labors  in  preaching  by 
day;  we  also  read  of  his  praying  to  God  in  solitude,  through 
the  live  long  night  :  Had  these  labors  and  this  solitary  pray- 
ing no  relation  to  one  another?  Before  and  in  his  preaching, 
he  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  He  went  with  this  fullness  all 
alone,  into  the  mountain;  had  His  occupation  there  no  bearing 
on  His  public  duties  ?  Being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  implies 
not  the  abridgment,  but  the  absolute  use  of  liberty;  and  what 
more  unpresumptuous  than  liberty  cU  its  highest  summit  ?  What 
reproof  of  their  error,  have  ministers  who  rely  for  suflScient 
spirituality  on  the  multitude  of  their  preachings,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  Paul  and  others  of  less  eminence;  but  how  infinitely 
is  the  reproof  enhanced  and  enforced,  by  the  wrestlings  of  our 
Lord,  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  in  the  cold  mountain  and  the  mid- 
night air? 

28.  We  see  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  our  subject,  an- 
other essential  in  pastoral  life  ;  a  pectdiar  sdicittide  about  the 
fruit  of  preaching.  Both  as  cause  and  eflfect,  this  is  the 
inevitable,  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  Pastor's  giving 

♦  Heb.  v,  7. 
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Tight  attendance  to  his  great  work.  Along  with  the  higher 
impulses  under  which  he  discharges  it,  th  enthusiasm  of  Uvr 
tnanitj/j  keeps  its  distinctiveness  ;  has  its  just  developments. 
Though  of  secondary  order,  it  reigns  in  its  sphere,  without 
abatement  or  interference  from  superior  motives.  In  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  Plan,  supreme  love  to  Him  who  fulfilled  it,  the 
sense  of  Divine  co-operation  in  the  work  of  preaching,  there  is 
no  abridgement  of  the  power  of  the  passion  of  humanity ; 
the  motives  are  all  in  the  same  interest;  they  concur  efch 
with  every  other,  and  the  whole  with  each ;  as  does 
the  entire  body  with  the  action  of  each  particular  mem- 
ber. The  whole,  in  combination,  enforces  the  operation  of  the 
love  of  mankind.  Sympathy,  weeping  tears  like  the  Re- 
deemer's, shed  over  incorrigible  Jerusalem,  is  unrestrained, 
is  intensified  by  the  other  impulses  ;  they  coalesce  and  work 
t(^ther  with  it.  See  this,  in  our  Lord's  great  example  ;  see 
it  also  in  Paul's  care  for  all  the  churches ;  in  his  travailing 
in  birth  for  the  steadfastness  and  security  of  his  converts;  in 
his  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart  for  the 
castaway  Jews  ;  see  it,  to  omit  other  instances,  in  him  who 
wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Speaking  cf  the  failure  of  his 
ministry  in  saving  his  hearers,  he  testifies  thus :  '*  I  did 
oflen  say  in  my  heart  before  the  Lord,  that  if  to  bo  hanged 
up  presently  before  their  eyes  would  be  a  means  to  awaken 
them,  I  gladly  should  be  contented."  In  truth,  nothing 
more  impossible  can  be  conceived,  than  a  sincere  Parish 
preacher,  devoid  of  anxious  solicitude  about  the  immediate 
results  of  his  ministry.  The  want  of  it,  would  virtually  falsify 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  with  all  its  wondrous  means  and 
ordinances,  and  stamp  the  preacher  himself  as  a  most  infat- 
uated, unhappy  man.  Before  preaching,  in  it,  and  after- 
wards, the  anxiety  we  speak  of,  cannot  but  reveal  itself, 
with  invincible  force,  in  the  soul  of  every  pastor  who  is  a 
pastor  indeed.  It  will  keep  guard  over  him  in  choosing  the 
subjects  of  his  sermons  ;  in  treating  them  ;  in  applying  them  ; 
all  his  work  in  the  pulpit,  wiU  be  ordered  and  performed 
with  scrupulous  reference  to  its  proper  end ;  and  it  will  be 
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followed  up  by  means  in  keeping  with  this  reference 
for  securing,  to  the  full  if  possible,  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  His  love  of  life  will  not  equal  his  pastoral  concern. 
Being  affectionately  desirous  of  the  souls  for  whom  he 
watche.^,  he  is  willing  to  impart  to  them  not  the  gospel 
of  God  only,  but  his  own  soul,  because  they  are  dear  to  him.* 
29.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  lie  is  unhappy.  Great- 
ness  of  soul  is  not  unhappiness ;  and  there  is  no  higher  form 
of  it  than  pastoral  anxiety ;  in  essence,  it  is  fellowship 
with  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  It  is  travail  of  soul  like  His,  and 
it  has  like 'satisfaction  with  His.  Its  pains  are  not  unprofita* 
ble  ;  they  prevent  inBnite  evil;  they  yield  infinite  good.  If 
they  fail  of  their  end  in  some,  in  others  they  gain  it.  They 
bless  some  of  their  objects ;  they  inspire  angelic  joy;  they 
more  than  content  the  Pastor  with  their  recompenses  to  him  ; 
{heir  fruit  to  him,  ere  they  cease,  is  sometimes  joy  unspeaka* 
ble  and  full  of  glory ;  for  the  happiness  which  he  has  from 
them,  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  world  in  exchange  ; 
they  are  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  him,  saying 
to  bis  spirit:  ''Thou  shalt  be  mine,  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels."t  They  are  a  pledge  to  him  from  God,  that  in  a 
sphere  higher  than  that  of  the  sun  and  stars,  he  shall  be  shin- 
ing forever  and  ever,  with  a  brightness  higher  than  theirs, 
after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  shine.j  The  earnest  of  "  the 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  "  has  its  com- 
pletest  development,  in  the  proper  exercise,  and  offices  of 
pastoral  solicitude.  Happy,  yea,  happiest  of  men,  then,  the 
faithful  Pastor.  ''  Happy,  thrice  happy,  if  all  his  desire  is  to 
add  some  voices  tatho  concert  of  the  Blessed ;  and  to  remain 
concealed,  in  the  universal  joy,  only  keeping  in  his  heart, 
the  secret  regard,  and  the  everlasting  well  done,  of  the  Master 
and  the  Father."  § 
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abt.  vn.— origin  and  growth  of  episcopacy. 

By  RoswsLL  D.  Hitchcock^  D.D.,  Professor  ia  the  Union  Theological 

Seminarjy  N.  Y. 

Episcopacy  is  that  form  of  church  government  in  which 
Bishops  are  set  up  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Presby- 
ters or  other  clerical  oflScers.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  impariiy  ofthedergy.  And  it  insists  upon  the  three  or^ 
ders  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

If  put  to  vote  in  Christendom  to-day,  Episcopacy  would  pre- 
vail by  an  overwhelming  majority".  Of  the  835  millions  of 
nominal  Christians,  according  to  the  tables  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Berlin,  full  three  fourths  are  Episcopalians  : — Ro- 
man Catholics,  170  millions  ;  the  eight  Oriental  Churches,  76 
millions  ;  and  of  the  89  millions  of  Protestants,  the  Anglican, 
Swedish,  and  some  other  churches.  In  short,  at  the  time  of 
the  Lutheran  reformation.  Episcopacy  was  universal,  and  is 
still  the  polity  of  many  Protestants. 

It  is  likewise  a  matter  of  historic  notoriety,  that  this  system 
of  government  was  in  full  and  vigorous  operation  in  the  age  of 
Cyprian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Between 
clergy  and  laity  the  line  was  already  distinctly  drawn.  And 
of  the  clergy  there  were  three  Ordines  Majores:  Bishops, 
Presbyters,  and  Deacons  ;  and  five  Ordines  Minores  :  Subdea- 
cons,  Acolyths,  Exorcists,  Headers,  and  Door-keepers. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  all  these 
eight  orders  were  of  Apostolic  institution,  and  are  consequent- 
ly of  binding  and  perpetual  authority.  The  Anglican  church 
sets  up  the  same  claim  for  the  three  Ordines  Majores^  but  al- 
lows, or  rather  contends,  that  the  five  Ordines  Minores  are  only 
of  ecclesiastical  institution.  And  in  this  more  tenable  opinion 
not  a  few  eminent  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  like  Cardinal 
Bona,  Cotelerins,  and  Habertus,  have  concurred,  although  the 
Council  of  Trent  pronounced  in  favor  of  all  the  eight.*    The 

«  Sessio  xxiii,  Jolj  15, 166S,  C.  2. 
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five  Ordinea  Minores  may  therefore  be  dismissed  from  present 
notice  as  not  being  an  essential  part  of  the  Episcopal  sys- 
tem. 

It  then  only  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  three  Ordines 
Majares.  As  already  remarked,  we  admit  the  present  nmneri- 
cal  preponderance  in  their  favor  j  the  nniversality  of  their 
prevalence  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  their  firm  establish- 
ment as  far  back  at  least  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century* 
But  were  they  of  Apostolic,  or  only  of  ecclesiastical  institution? 
To  this  question  we  propose  to  give  a  careful  documeniary  an- 
swer, for  the  satisfaction  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have  ac- 
cess to  the  original  authorities.      ' 

We  begin  by  assuming,  what  many  Episcopalians  are  now 
ready  to  concede,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  Epis- 
copacy. The  Deacon  there  brought  to  view  is  in  charge  only 
of  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  has  consequently  no  properly 
derical  character  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  Bishop,  distinct  from 
and  superior  to  the  Presbyter,  as  appears  from  the  locidassid : 
Acts  XX,  17,  28,  Titus  i,  5, 7,  and  Phil,  i,  1.  So  that  with  the 
exception  of  Apostles,  Prophets,  and  Evangelists,  who  were 
for  the  whole  Church  and  not  to  be  permanently  continuedi 
the  Eldership  is  the  only  strictly  clerical  office  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  Testament  ;  and  this  Eldership  is  plural. 

CLEMENT  OP  ROME. 

Outside  of  the  New  Testament,  our  earliest  witness  is  Clement 
tf  Boine.  He  appears  to  have  been  not  a  Roman,  but  an  Ori- 
ental, and  was,  perhaps,  a  Philippian  ;  but  whether  of  Jewish 
or  of  Gentile  extraction,  is  still  under  debate.  He  was  at  any 
rate  one  of  the  Presbyters  of  the  church  in  Rome  ;  the  chief 
Presbyter,  afterwards  called  Bishop.  According  to  Irenaeus, 
whose  authority  in  this  matter  is  now  generally  followed,  Cle- 
ment was  third  in  the  succession  after  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  succession  with  the  conjectural  dates  as  given  by 
Jaff6  in  bis  Begesta  Paniificum  Bomanorum^  was  ;  Idnnes,  67  ? 
—79  ?  A.  D.;  Cletus  (or  Anaclotus),  79  ?— 91  ?  AJ).;  Clement, 
91  ?-100  ?  A.  D. 
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We  have  in  Greek  au  Epistle  to  the  Corintbians  written  by 
this  Clement  in  the  name  of  the  Cimrcb  at  Borne.  The  only 
known  manuscript  of  this  Epistle  is  the  one  appended  to  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  Old  aDd  New  Testament,  sent  by 
Cyril  Lucar  to  Charles  I.  in  1628,  and  now  in  the  Bristish  Mu« 
seum.  Other  manascripts  might  have  enabled  us  to  decide 
more  confidently  with  respect  to  one  or  two  suspected  inter- 
polations, but  of  the  genuineness  and  substantial  integrity  of 
the  Epistle  we  are  quite  well  enough  assured  already.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  when 
writing  to  the  Philippians,  was  from  an  early  date  read  pub* 
lidy  in  the  churches,  is  referred  to  and  cited  by  such  writers 
as  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  and  as  to  its 
contents  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  Clement  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  probable  date  is  06  or  97  A.D.  Near  the  end  of 
the  manuscript  a  gap  occurs,  where  may  have  belonged  cer* 
tain  ancient  citations  from  Clement  which  can  not  now  be 
verified.  The  Epistle,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists  of  fifty* 
nine  short  chapters,  and  was  written  to  quell  a  discussion 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  where  several 
Presbyters  had  been  unjustly  deposed  from  office. 

The  42d  chapter  reads  thus:  "  The  Apostles  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  us  by  the  command  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  command  of  God.  Christ  was  therefore 
sent  by  God,  and  the  Apostles  by  Christ ;  so  that  both  [things  J 
were  done  in  an  orderly  manner  according  to  the  will  of  God« 
Having  then  received  their  command,  and  being  fully  persua- 
ded by  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  word  of  God,  with  the  fullness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  went  abroad  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  about  to  come.  Thus  preaching  through  divers  countries 
and  cities  they  appointed  their  first  fruits,  having  first  proved 
them  by  the  spirit,  to  be  Bishops  and  Deacons  over  such*  as 
should  afterwards  believe.  Nor  was  this  any  new  thing,  since 
long  before  it  was  written  concerning  Bishops  and  Deacons: 
For  thus  saith  the  Scripture  in  a  certain  place  : '  I  will  appoint 
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their  bishops  in  righteousness,  and  their  Deacons  in  faith/*'* 
This  accords  with  the  "Bishops  and  Deacons'*  of  Philippians 
i,  I.  Neither  Paul  nor  Clement  is  likely  to  have  omitted  an 
intermediate  order  of  Presbyters  ;  and  the  only  satisfactory 
conclusion  is,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  the  same.  In 
the  44th  chapter  we  read  :  "  Our  Apostles  also  knew,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  there  would  be  strife  concerning 
the  Episcopate."  Hence  not  only  the  appointment,  by  the 
Apostles,  of  the  Bishops  and  Deacons  already  mentioned  in 
the  42d  chapter,  but  ulso  the  provision  made  by  them  for  the 
future.  And  because  of  this  Apostolic  arrangement  it  is  pro* 
nounced  no  small  sin  for  us  to  "  depose  from  the  Episcopate'' 
men  who  have  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  that  ofiSce. 
And  then  it  is  added  :  "  Blessed  are  those  Presbyters  who, 
having  already  finished  their  course,  have  obtained  a  fruitful 
and  perfect  deliverance."  Here,  too,  the  terms  employed  are 
evidently  interchangeable,  and  Bishops  and  Presbyters  af  e  cer- 
tainly the  same.  In  the  47th  chapter  it  is  declared  to  be  a 
shame,  a  great  shame,  for  a  church  so  stable  and  ancient  as  that 
at  Corinth  "  to  be  led  by  one  or  two  persons  into  a  sedition 
against  its  Presbyters."  In  the  54th  chapter  it  is  written  : 
"  Who  then  among  you  is  noble,  tender-hearted,  filled  with 
charity  ?  Let  him  say :  If  through  me  sedition,  strife,  and 
schisms  have  arisen,  I  depart,  I  go  away,  whitherseever  ye 
please,  and  I  do  whatsoever  the  multitude  command  me  ;  only 
let  the  flock  of  Christ  live  peaceably  with  its  appointed  Pros* 
byters."  And  finally,  in  the  57th  chapter  it  is  added :  "Do  ye 
therefore,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sedition,  submit  your* 
selves  to  the  Presbyters,  and  be  led  to  repentance,  bending  the 
knees  of  your  heart."  The  Roman  Catholic  Hefele  contends 
that  amongst  the  Presbyters  spoken  of  in  the  last  passage  the 
Bishop  is  included,  since  Clement  in  the  42d  chapter,  omit- 
ting Presbyters,  mentions  only  Bishops  and  Deacons  I  This,  of 
course,  is  sheer  assumption.    Only  two  orders  are  here  recog* 


*  Isaiah  Ix :  17,  although  not  in  exact  verbal  accordance  either  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  with  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint 
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^x^&d  :  Bishops  or  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  ;  and  of  these  two, 
orcl^r^  it  is  evident  that  Bishops  or  Presbyters  are  by  much 
tb.o  more  important.    The  mode  of  election  does  not  now  con- 
cern U:),  but  it  miy  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  this  also 
U    disclosed  by  Clement.     In    the  41th  chapter  it  is    re- 
lated, that  the  Bishops  and  Deacons  spoken  of  in  a  previous 
Chapter  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  who  after- 
wards gave  directions  with  respect  to  future  appointments, 
the  initiative  being  assigned  to  the  College  of  Presbyters,  but 
"  the  whole  Church  consentinj"    So  had  Paul  and  Barnabas 
not  "ordained,'^  as  Dur  version  has  it,  but  apj:>om^  them  el- 
ders ia  every  church,"  (Acts  14  ;  23).    In  a  word,  the  Presby- 
tery appears  to  have  filled  its  own  vacancies,  but  not  without 
an  appeal  to  the  Church  to  ratify  its  acts.    Thus  throughout 
dowefiad'in  Clement  the  original  New  Testament  polity  as 
yetnnchanged. 

IGNATIUS. 

» 
Oar  next  witness  is    Ignatius  of  Antioch.    Our  accounts  of 

\)m  are  exceedingly  meagre*    Whether  Greek   or  Syrian  in 
blood,  is  not  known.  Whether  a  disciple  of  Peter,  of  John,  or  of 
some  other,  is  not  known.    Eusebius  [Sist.  3:22]  says  he  was 
second  Bishop  of  Antioch,  Evodius  having  been  the  first.    The 
Apostdic  Constitutions  [7:  46]  make  Evodius  and  Ignatius  Bish- 
ops together;  Evodius  appointed  by  Peter,  Ignatius  by  Paul. 
Baronias  and  Natalis  Alexander  think  they  were  Bishops  to- 
gether; Evodius  of  the  Jews,  Ignatius  of  the  Gentiles.    That 
he  was  a  martyr,  having  been  condemned  at  Antioch,  and  then 
taken  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre, is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  The  date  of  his  martyrdom. 
13,  however,  an  open  question.     The  earliest  date  is  that  re- 
cently giving  by  Dressel  on  the  authority  of  a  new  codex  of  the 
Martyrium,  first  edited  by  him  in  1857  (2d  edition  in  1863),. 
which  begins:    "In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan"  [98—117  A.  D.],  i.  c.  102  A.  D.  the  old  Martyrium  Si 
fynatii,  which  h  is  the   appearance  of  having  been  tampered 
with,  names  Dec.  20th,  107.    Bat  as  it  is  now  generally  agreed! 

that  Trajan  did  not  visit  the  East  till  114,  wintering  at  Antioch 
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114 — 15,  critical  opinion  now  inclines  to  115  A.  D.  as  the  most 
probable  date. 

\  There  are  fifteen  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Ignatius, 
eight  of  which  are  now  almost  universally  branded  as  spurious. 
The  remaining  seven  [Ephesians,  Magneeiana,  TraUians  and 
SomanSf  written  at  Smyrna;  Philaddphiana,  Smt/maeanSf  and 
PoJj^carp,  written  at  Troas]  are  in  two  Greek  recensions:  1.  the 
longer,  first  published  by  Pacaeus  in  1557;  2.  The  shorter,  first 
published  by  Archbishop  Usher  in  1644.  Three  of  the  seven, 
lEpheaianSf  BomanSj  and  Pdycarp]  were  published,  with  a 
translation,  in  a  still  shorter  Syriac  version,  by  Gureton,  In 
1845.  Since  then  the  Ignatian  question,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  opened  afresh.  The  several  opinions  may  be  stated  thus:* 

1.  Killen,  the  Irish  Presbyterian,  thinks  these  Ignatian 
Epistles  all  spurious,  bat  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Syriac 
three  were  the  first  to  be  forged  in  the  time  of  Origen  [186- 
254  A.  D.]  ;  soon  after  which  they  were  translated  into  Greek, 
and  others  were  added  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  had  the  seven. 

2.  Baur  and  Hilgenfeld  think  them  ail  spurious,  but  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  seven  of  the  shorter  Greek  recen. 
•sions  were  the  first  to  be  forged  after  150  A.  D.,  and  that 
the  Syriac  three  are  simply  fragmentary  translations  from  the 
Greek. 

3.  Cureton,  Bunsen^  Ritschl,  and  Lipsius  contend  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  Syriac  three.  This,  as  the  matter  now 
•stands,  appears  to  be  the  weakest  position  of  all. 

4.  A  strong  array  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  critics,  both  Bo- 
man  Catholic  and  Protestant,  such  as  Moehler  and  Gieseler, 
Hefele  andTFhlhom,  may  still  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  short- 
er Gseek  recension* 

Dogmatism  on  a  point  bo  long  and  i^till  so  sharply  contro- 
verted, would  be  unseemly;  but  as  far  as  the  Episcopal  question 
is  concerned,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  genuineness  and 
substantial  integrity  of  the  seven  Epistles  as  we  now  have  them 
in  the  shorter  Greek  recension.  To  make  thorough  work 
of  it,  however,  we  will  first  investigate  the  Episcopacy  of  the 
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Syriac  three,  and  then  proceed  to  investigate  the^Episcopacy 
of  the  shorter  Greek  seven. 

THE  SYBIAC  VERSION.* 

In  the  Syriac  Ephesians,  the  "  Bishop"  is  referred  to,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  either  Presbyters  or  Deacons.  '*  Forasmuch 
therefore  as  we  have  received  your  abundance  in  the  name  of 
God  by  Onesimus,  who  is  your  Bishop,  in  love  unutterable,  whom 
I  pray  that  ye  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  that  all  of 
you  be  like  him  ;  for  blessed  is  He  who  hath  given  you  such  a 
Bishop  as  ye  deserve." 

In  the  Syriac  Romans,  Ignatius  simply  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  Bishop.  He  says:  '*Ye  will  not  give  me  anything  better 
than  this,  that  I  should  be  sacrificed  to  God  while  the  altar  is 
ready ;  that  ye  may  be  in  one  concord  in  love,  and  may  praise 
God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  because  he 
hath  accounted  a  Bishop  worthy  to  be  God's,  having  called 
him  from  the  east  to  the  west." 

In  the  Syriac  Pdycarp,  the  word  "  Bishop"  occurs  four  times 
and  in  connection  with  the  fourth  mention  of  the  Bishop, 
mention  is  also  made  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons.  "  If  he  be- 
came known  apart  from  the  Bishop,  he  has  corrupted  himself. 
It  is  becoming,  therefore,  to  men  and  women  who  marry,  that 
they  marry  by  the  counsel  of  the  Bishop,  that  the  marriage 
may  be  in  the  Lord,  and  not  in  lust.  Let  every  thing,  there- 
fore,  be  for  the  honor  of  God.  Look  to  the  Bishop,  that  Gk>d 
may  look  upon  you.  I  will  be  instead  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  Bishop,  and  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons; 
with  them  may  I  have  a  portion  near  God." 

THE  SHOBTEB  GREEK  RECENSION. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  21  short  chapters. 
Episcopacy  appears  in  the  first  six  and  in  the  twentieth  of 
these  chapters  ;  the  word  '*  Bishop"  occurring  thirteen  times, 
'•  Presbyters"  three  times,  and  "  Deacon"  once. 


^  Ai  tnmilated  hj  Careton,  in  his  2d  Ed.,  1849. 
I 
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Chap.  1.  "  Well  then,  I  received  the  whole  multitude  of  you  in 
the  person  of  Onesimus,  a  man  of  indescribable  charity,  but  your 
Bishop  in  the  flesh  ;  whom  I  beseech  you  in  Jesus  Christ  to 
love,  and  that  ye  may  all  be  like  him.  For  blessed  be  He  who 
by  His  grace  has  made  you  worthy  to  have  such  a  Bishop.*' 

Chap.  2.  "  But  with  respect  to  my  fellow-servant,  Burrhns, 
your  Deacon  in  the  service  of  God,  blessed  in  all  things,  I  pray 
that  he  may  continue  to  the  honor  of  you  and  your  Bishop."  . 
.  .  "  It  is  therefore  becoming  that  ye  should  in  every  way 
glorify  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  glorified  you  ;  that  ye  may  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  one  obedience,  that  being  subject 
to  the  Bishop  and  the  Presbytery  ye  might  in  all  things  be 
sanctified." 

Chap.  3.  "  For  Jesus  Christ,  our  inseparable  life,  is  the  will 
of  the  Father,  ao  also  the  Bishops,  who  have  been  appointed  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  are  united  in  will  with  Jesus 
Christ." 

Chap.  4.  "  Wherefore  it  becomes  you  to  be  one  in  will 
with  your  Bishop,  as  also  ye  are.  For  your  most  estimable 
Presbytery,  worthy  of  God,  is  fitted  to  tho  Bishop  as  the 
strings  are  to  a  harp."     Chap.  6.  "For  if  I  in  a  little  season 

here  had  such  intimacy  with  your  Bishop"  etc "  For 

if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  avail  so  much,  how  much  more 
shall  that  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  whole  church  avail."    •  • 

.  .  "  Let  us  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  set  ourselves  against 
the  Bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God."  Chap.  6. 
"  The  more  any  one  sees  his  Bishop  silent,  the  more  let  him 
revere  him."  ...  •  "It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
Bishop  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Lord  himself."  Chap. 
20.  "  Obeying  your  Bishop  and  the  Presbytery  with  an  undi- 
vided affection." 

The  epistle  to  the  Magnesiana  contains  14  chapters,  in  six 
of  which  we  find  Episcopacy;  "Bishop"  occurring  eleven 
times,  "Presbyters"  four  times,  "Presbytery"  twice,  and 
"  Deacon  "  three  times.  Chap.  2.  "  Since  then  I  have  been 
judged  worthy  to  see  you  in  [the  person  of]  Damas  your 
godly  Bishop,  and  of  your  worthy  Presbyters  Bassus  and 
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ApoIIonias,  and  of  my  fellow-servant,  Sotio  the  Deacon,  from 
whom  may  I  reap  profit,  forasmuch  as  he  is  subject  unto  his 
Bishop  as  unto  the  grace  of  God,  and  unto  the  Presbytery  as 
nnto  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ."   Chap.  3.  "It  becomes 
you  also  not  to  despise  the  youth  of  your  Bishop,  but,  God  help- 
ing you,  to  pay  him  all  reverence,  as  I  know  is  done  by  your  holy 
Presbyters,  not  considering  his  recent  ordination,  but  as  men 
prudent  in  God  submitting  to  him ;  and  not  to  him  but  to  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  all.  To  the  honor  there- 
fore of  him  who  loves  us,  it  becomes  you  to  be  obedient 
without  hypocrisy  ;  since  otherwise  a  man  deceives  not  this 
Bishop  who  is  seen,  but  affronts  the  Unseen. .  For  conduct 
of  this  sort  reflects  not  upon  men,  but  upon  God,  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  our  hearts.''    Chap.  4.  **It  is  therefore  becom- 
ing that  we  should  not  only  be  cdled  christians,  but  be 
Buch  ;  as  some  acknowledge  their  Bishop,  but  do  everything 
without  him,"    Chap.  6.  "  I  exhort  you  that  in  divine  con- 
cord ye  study  to  do  all  things,  your  Bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  and  your  Presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  college 
of  apostles,  and  your  Deacons,  most  dear  to  me,  being  iu« 
trusted  with  the  ministry  ot  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  with  the 
Father  before  all  ages,  and  in  the  end  appeared  to  us."    .  . 
^'  Let  there  be  nothing  among  you  which  can  cause  a  division, 
bat  be  united  to  the  Bishop  and  those  who  preside  over  you, 
tliat  they  may  be  your  pattern  and  guide  to  immortality." 
Chap.  7.    "  As  therefore  the  Lord  did  nothing  without  the 
Father,  being  united  to  him,  neither  by  himself,  nor  yet  by 
his  Apostles,  so  do  ye  nothing  without  the  Bishop  and  the 
Presbyters."     Chap.   13.    "Therefore  give  diligence  to  be 
established  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles, 
that  in  all  ye  do  ye  may  prosper  in  body  and  spirit,  in  faith 
and  love,  in   the  Son,  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit,  in  the  be- 
ginning and.  in  the  end ;    together  with  your  most  godly 
Bishop,  and  the  well-wreathed  spiritual  crown  of  your  Pres- 
bytery, and  your  godly  Deacons.    Be  subject  to  your  Bishop, 
and  to  one  another,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  the  Apostles  to  Christ  and  the  Father  and 
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the  Spirit,  that  so  ye  may  have  union  both  in  body  and 
spirit" 

The  Epistle  to  the  ^roBian^  contains  thirteen  chapters,  with 
Episcopacy  in  six  of  them  ;  ''  Bishop"  occurring  nine  times, 
"  Presbyters"  twice,  "  Presbytery"  three  times,  and  "Deacons* 
three  times.     Chap.  1.  "  As  Polybius  your  Bishop  declared 
unto  me."    Chap.  2.  "  For  when  ye  are  in  subjection  unto  the 
Bishop  as  unto  Jesus  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  to  be  living  not 
according  to  man  but  according  to  Jesus  Christ;  who  died  for 
us,  that  believing  in  his  death,  ye  might  escape  death.    It  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  is  your  wont,  to  do  nothing  without  the 
Bishop,  and  that  ye  submit  yourselves  also  to  the  Presbytery  as 
to  the  Apoptles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope,  in  whom  if  we  walk 
we  shall  be  found  in  him.    The  Deacons  also,  as  being  the 
ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  by  all  means 
please  all."    Chap.  8.  "  In  like  manner  let  all  reverence  the 
Deacons  as  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Bishop 
as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  Presbyters  as 
the  Council  of  God  and  the  College  of  the  Apostles.     Without 
these  there  is  no  Church.  Concerning  all  which  I  am  persuaded 
that  ye  are  of  the  same  mind.    For  I  have  received,  and  even 
now  have  with  me  the  pattern  of  your  love  in  your  Bishop, 
whose  very  look  is  much  instruction,  and  his  mildness  power.'' 
Chap.  7.  "  Wherefore  be  ye  ware  of  such.    And  this  ye  will 
do  if  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  and  are  inseparable  from  our 
God  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  Bishop,  and  from  the  command- 
ments of  the  Apostles.    He  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure, 
but  be  that  is  not  within  is  not  pure.    That  is,  he  that  doetb 
any  thing  without  the  Bishop,  the  Presbytery,  and  the  Deacons 
is  not  pure  in  his  conscience."     Chap.  12.  "  For  it  becomes 
every  one  of  you,  especially  the  Presbyters,  to  refresh  the 
Bishop  to  the  honor  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  Apostles."    Chap.  13.  "  Fare  ye  well  in  Jesus  Christ, 
being  in  subjection  to  the  Bishop  as  to  the  commandment  [of 
God],  and  to  the  Presbytery." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  consists  of  ten  chapters,  in  only 
two  of  which  do  we  find  Episcopacy  ;  "  Bishop"  occurring  once , 
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And  ^  episcopize^'  once.  Cbap.  2.  ^  Ye  can  do  me  no  greater 
kindness  than  to  suffer  me  to  be  offered  np  now  that  the  altar 
is  ready ;  that  when  ye  are  gathered  together  in  love,  ye  may 
Biijg  praises  to  the  Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Syria  hath  found  favor  with  God,  being  sent  from  the  east  to 
the  west."  Chap.  9.  "Remember  in  your  prayers  the  church  in 
Syria,  which,  instead  of  me,  has  God  for  its  shepherd.  Christ 
alone  shall  be  its  Bishop  [imtSKOTCrftsnij  episoopizeiilj  together 
with  your  love." 

The  Epistle  to  the  PhUaddphiana  has  eleven  chapters,  in 
eight  of  which,  besides  the  salutation,  there  is  Episcopacy  ; 
"Bishop"  occurring  eight  times,  "Presbyters"  or  "  Presbytery" 
five  times,  "  Council"  or  "  Session"  once,  and  **  Deacons"  six 
times.  In  the  salutation  :  "  Which  [church]  I  salute  in  the 
Uood  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  [church]  is  my  eternal  and  abid- 
ing joy,  especially  if  they  be  at  one  with  the' Bishop  and  his 
Presbyters  and  Deacons."  Chap.  1.  "  Which  Bishop,  I 
know,  neither  of  himself  nor  of  man  obtained  this  ministry  per- 
taining to  the  people,  nor  for  vain  glory  obtained  it,  but  in  the 
love  of  Gk>d  the  Father,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Chap. 
3.  "  For  as  many  as  are  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  with 
their  Bishop."  Chap.  4.  "  Give  diligence,  therefore,  to  par- 
take of  one  eucharist,  for  there  is  one  flesh  qf  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood,  one  altar,  as  there 
is  also  one  Bishop  with  the  Presbytery  and  Deacons,  my  fel- 
low-servants." Chap.  5.  "  Fleeing  to  the  gospel  as  to  the  flesh 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  Apostles  as  to  the  Presbytery  of  the 
Church."  Chap.  7.  "I  cried  when  among  you,  with  a  loud  voice: 
Be  obedient  to  the  Bishop,  the  Presbytery  and  the  Deacons." 
..••.."  But  the  spirit  preached,  speaking  these  words : 
Without  the  Bishop  do  nothing,  keep  your  body  as  the  temple 
of  God,  love  unity,  shun  divisions,  be  imitators  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  he  was  of  the  Father."  Chap.  8.  "But  God  forgives  all 
who  repent,  if  they  return  to  union  with  God,  and  to  the 
CauncU  [or  Session,  (Twidptov]  of  the  Bishop."  Chap.  10. 
"Since  by  reason  of  your  prayers  and  the  bowels  [of  com  passion] 
ye   have    in    Christ,  it  has  been  announced  to  me  that  the 
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Ghnrcb  in  Antiocb,  in  Syria,  is  at  peace,  it  becomeUi  yon 
as  a  church  of  God,  to  appoint  a  Deacon  to  go  to  them  on  an 
embassy  of  God,  that  ye  may  rejoice  with  them  when  they 
meet  together,  and  glorify  the  name  of  God.  Blessed  in  Christ 
Jesus  be  that  man  found  worthy  of  such  a  ministry,  and  ye 
also  shall  be  glorified.  If  ye  be  willing,  this  is  not  impossible 
for  God's  sa^e  ;  as  the  neighboring  churches  have  already 
sent,  some  of  them  Bishops,  and  others  Presbyters  and  Dea- 
cons." Chap.  11.  "But  concerning  Philo,  the  Deacon  of  Cili* 
cia,"  etc 

The  Epistle  to  the  Smymaena  contains  thirteen  chapters, 
in  three  of  which  we  find  Episcopacy  ;  "  Bishop"  occurring 
nine  times,  "  Presbytery"  twice, "  Deacons"  twice,  and  **  Catho- 
lic Church"  for  the  first  time  in  history.  Chap.  8.  "  Let  all  of 
you  obey  the  Bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Father  ;  and  the 
Presbytery  as  the  Apostles ;  and  reverence  the  Deacons  as  a 
commandment  of  God.  Without  the  Bishop  let  no  one  do  any 
thing  which  pertains  to  the  church.  Let  that  Eucharist  be 
accounted  valid,  which  is  ofiered  by  the  Bishop,  or  by  one 
appointed  by  him.  Wherever  the  Bishop  is  found,  there  let  the 
people  be,  as  wherever  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church. 
Without  the  Bishop  it  is  lawful  neither  to  baptize,  nor  make 
a  love-feast  laydTerfv  noiBiv]  ;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  ap- 
prove, this  is  pleasing  also  to  God,  that  whatever  is  done  may 
be  surely  and  validly  done."  Chap.  9.  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
honor  both  God  and  the  Bishop.  He  that  honors  the  Bishop, 
shall  be  honored  of  God  ;  he  that  does  any  thing  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bishop,  serves  the  Devil."  Chap.  12.  "I 
salute  your  godly  Bishop,  and  your  venerable  Presbytery, 
your  Deacons  my  fellow  servants,  and  all  of  you  singly  and  to- 
gether, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  flesh  and  blood, 
passion  and  resurrection,  fleshly  and  spiritual,  in  the  unity  of 
God  with  y6u." 

The  Epistle  to  Polycarp  has  EpJFCopncy  in  the  Salutation 
and  in  three  of  the  eight  chapters.  Salutation  :  "  Ignatius, 
called  also  Theophorus,  to  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sraymaeans"  etc.  Chap.  5.  "  If  he  (the  celibate,  of  whom 
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he  had  been  speaking)  boast,  he  is  lost;  and  if  he  would  be  more 
esteemed  than  the  Bishop,  he  is  ruined.  It  is  becoming 
to  men  and  women  who  marry,  that  they  marry  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  that  their  marriage  may  be  in  God  and 
not  in  lust."  Chap.  6.  "  Look  to  the  Bishop  that  God  may 
look  upon  you.  My  life  be  instead  of  their  lives  who  submit 
themselves  to  the  Bishop,  Presbyters  and  Deacons  ;  and  may 
I  have  part  with  them  in  God."  Chap.  8.  "I  pray  ye  may 
always  be  strong  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  may  you 
abide  in  the  unity  of  God  and  theBishop." 

Such  are  the  passages.  Those  who  accept  only  the  shorter 
Syriac  version,  still  do  not  get  rid  of  Episcopacy,  for  the  word 
"Bishop"  occurs  in  all  the  Epistles,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Pdy' 
carp  the  three  orders  are  named.  With  respect  to  the  Epis- 
copacy of  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  we  remark : 

1.  It  is  excessive.  In  these  seven  Epistles,  "  Bishops"  are 
named  at  least  58  times ;  "  Presbyters"  or  "  Presbyteries"  23 
times ;  and  ''Deacons,"  16  times.  Such  abundance  and  super- 
abundance of  reiteration  seems  unnatural,  and  makes  irresisti- 
bly the  impression  of  some  special  design.  The  first  suspicion 
might  well  be  that  of  forgery,  or  at  least  of  such  large  inter- 
polation as  to  render  the  documents  in  question  compara- 
tively worthless.  But  admitting  the  genuineness  and  sub- 
stantial integrity  of  the  epistles,  this  strong  infusion  of  Epis- 
copacy is  best  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  new  thing, 
which  Ignatius  was  doing,  always  and  everywhere,  his  utmost 
to  recommend.  As  special  pleading  for  a  novelty,  the  Episco- 
pal tone  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  is  easily  understood. 

2.  The  Ignatian  Episcopacy  is  not  diocesan,  but  Congrega- 
ttofud.  Each  of  the  churches  addressed  had  its  own  Bishop, 
board  of  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 

3.  The  Apostolic  succession  is  not  Episcopal,  but  Presbyte- 
rian* Always  the  Bishop  is  the  representative  of  Christ,  as 
Christ  is  of  the  Father  ;  the  Presbyters  of  the  Apostles  ;  and 
the  Deacons,  of  the  precept  or  commandment  of  Christ. 

In  short,  the  Ignatian  Episcopacy,  instead  of  having  the 
appearance  of  a  settled  polity,  handed  down  from  the  Apos- 
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ties,  has  the  apearance  of  being  a  new  and  growing  institn- 
tion,  unlike  what  went  before,  as  well  as  what  was  coming 
after  it. 

IRENAEUS. 

Oar  next  witness  is  Irenaeus  of  Gaul.  He  was  of  Greek 
parentage,  born,  probably,  in  Smyrna,  about  140  A.  D.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  167. 
From  Asia  Minor  he  was  sent  as  a  Presbyter  to  Lyons,  in  Gaul, 
where  he  witnessed  the  frightful  persecution  of  177  A.  D.  In 
178  he  was  made  Bishop  in  place  of  Photinus,  who  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom  the  year  before.  In  202  Irenaeus  himself 
underwent  martyrdom.  His  principal  work,  the  Adveraua 
HaereseSf  appears  to  have  been  written  between  the  years 
182 — 188  A.  D.  This  work,  as  its  name  imports,  has  to  do 
mainly  with  doctrine,  touching  only  incidentally  upon  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  polity.  Our  citations  are  from  StierMa 
edition,  Leipsic,  1853. 

Irenaeus  commonly  uses  the  words  '^Bishop,"  "Episcopal" 
and  "Episcopate"  in  the  Ignatian,  congregational  sense.  As 
in  Adv.  Haer.  1:  27: 1,  where  Hyginus  is  spoken  of  as  holding 
"the  ninth  [or  eighth]  place  in  the  Episcopal  auccesatonbomihe 
Apostles."  As  in  3:  3:  1.  where  he  speaks  of  "those  who  had 
by  the  Apostles  been  appointed  Bishops  in  the  church."  Aa 
in  3:  3:  3.  where  he  says  "the  blessed  Apostles  [Peter  and  Paul] 
gave  the  Episcopate  to  Linus."  As  in  4: 33: 8, where  he  speaks 
of  "  the  succession  of  Bishops"  in  divers  parts  of  the  world. 
As  also  in  5:  20: 1,  where  he  speaks  of  "the  Bishops  to  whom 
the  Apostles  delivered  Churches."  Irenaeus  likewise  distin- 
guishes between  Bishops  and  Presbyters  ;  as  in  Adv.  Haer, 
3 :  14 .  2,  where  he  refers  to  the  convocation  "  at  Miletus 
of  Bishops  and  Presbyters  from  Ephesus  and  neighboring 
cities." 

But  in  other  passages,  Irenaeus  unquestionably  uses  the 
words  Bishop  and  Presbyter  interchangeably,  just  as  Clement 
of  Borne  does.  In  Adv.  Haer.  5  :  20  :  2,  he  speaks  of  those 
who  turn  their  backs  upon    the   teaching  of  the  church. 
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"  charging  the  holy  Presbyters  with  ignorance ;"  not  men- 
tioning Bishops,  who  are  commonly  made  the  guardians  of 
orthodoxy.  Easebius  [Hist.  5 :  24]  quotes  from  a  letter 
written  to  Victor  of  Rome  [190  ? — 202  A.  D.]  by  Irenaeus,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  those  Presbyters  who  governed  the 
Church  before  Soter,  and  over  which  you  now  preside,  I  mean 
Anicetus  and  Pius,  Hyginus  with  Telesphorus  and  Xystus  f 
naming,  in  short,  the  very  men  elsewhere  called  "  Bishops.' 
[Third  of  the  51  Pritgments  edited  by  Stieren,  vol.  1.  pp. 
824—827.]  And,  jBnally,  in  Adv.  Haer.  4 :  26 :  2,  Irenaeus 
gays :  "  Wherefore  these  who  are  in  the  Church  ought  to  be 
obedient  to  the  Presbyters,  who  are  successors  of  the  Apos. 
ties,  as  we  have  shown  ;  who  along  with  the  EpiscopoH  sucoea- 
ston  [episcopatus  successione],  have  received  the  sure  gift  of 
truth  according  to  the  will  of  the  Father." 

This  is  just  what  our  theory  of  the  development  of  Epis- 
copacy would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  predominant  usage 
witnesses  for  the  polity  then  actually  existing  as  Episcopal ; 
while  the  wavering  terminology  of  Irenaeus  is  indicative,  not 
of  Apostolic  tradition,  but  of  later  genesis  and  growth,  and 
that  growth  not  yet  completed. 

TERTULLIAN.  ^ 

Our  next  witness  is  TertvUian  of  Carthage.  Latin  was  his 
native  tongue,  his  father  being  a  Roman  centurion.  He  was 
born  in  160  A.  D.,  was  converted  about  196,  fell  oflf  into  the 
Montanistic  schism  about  201,  and  died  perhaps  as  late  as 
240,  though  his  writings  date  near  the  year  200,  some  of  them 
a  little  before,  and  others  a  little  after. 

In  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  we  begin  to  feel  the  ground 
firm  underneath  our  feet.  Words  that  were  formerly  em- 
ployed interchangeably,  or  loosely,  are  now  restrained  and 
fixed  in  their  signification.  The  line  is  clearly  drawn  between 
clergy  and  laity ;  as  in  the  De  Praeacriptione  Hdereticorum,  §  41 
where  it  is  made  a  matter  of  grave  complaint  againt  heretics, 
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that "  they  bestow  the  priestly  offices  even  upon  laymen.''*  In 
the  De  Exluyrtaitone  Castitatia,  §  7,  it  is  admitted  in  acoordance 
with  Rev.  i :  6,  that  all  Christians  are  priests  ;  and  yet,  ^'  the 
diflference  between  clergy  and  people"  is  recognized  as 
established  by  "  church  authority."  t  The  three  orders  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  always  with  discrimination.  In 
one  place,  De  Praea.  Saer.  §  41,  mention  is  made  for  the  first 
time  of  the  new  order  ^f  "  Reader."  The  clergy  are  all 
"  Priests  ;"  the  Bishop  being  "  High  Priest,"  Summus  Saoerdos. 
The  Pagan  title  of  PorUi/ex  Maximus,  in  Depudidiixi^  §  1}  is  ap- 
plied sarcastically  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  bad  taken 
ground  against  the  strictness  of  the  Montanistic  discipline* 
In  the  De  Praea.  Eaer.  §  32,  as  also  in  iheDePydidiia  at  large. 
Bishops  are  recognized  as  successors  of  the  Apostles,  though 
in  reference  only  to  doctrine,  not  in  reference  to  spiritual 
power.  With  respect  to  the  sacraments,  while  the  inherent 
right  of  laymen  to  administer  them  is  maintained,  only  Bish- 
ops, or  their  immediate  representatives,  are  allowed  to  do  it. 
In  the  DeBaptiamOf  §  17,  it  is  said :  ^^  The  right  of  administer* 
ing  baptism  belongs  to  the  Chief  Priest,  who  is  the  Bishop, 
and  then  to  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  but  not  without  Om 
atUhority  of  the  BiaJiop,  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  which  being 
preserved,  peace  is  preserved."  "The  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,"  it  is  said  in  the  De  Corona,  §  3,  is  received  by 
Christians  at  their  "  meetings  before  day-light,"  but "  only 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bishops  "  (Praeaidentium). 

In  spite  of  the  concessions  here  made  to  ideas  and  usages 
more  accordant,  in  our  judgment,  with  Apostolic  teachings 
and  example,  there  is  yet  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
Episcopal  regimen.  Evidently  this  had  become  the  estab* 
lished  polity.  The  maturity  of  the  system  is  indicated  by 
entire  steadiness  in  the  use  of  terms. 


*  Kam  et  laicis  sacerdotalia  monera  injangiint. 

I  DifTerentiam  inter  ordinem  et  plebexn  constituit  ecclesiac  auctoritat. 

t  See  also  De  Monogamia,  §  12. 
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CYPBIAN. 

This  eminent  Church  Father  was  also  of  Carthage,  born 
there  about  200  A.  D. ;  was  converted  in  246,  made  Pres- 
byter in  247,  Bishop  in  248,  and  suflfered  martyrdom  in  258 
A.  D. 

Two  errors  have  been  committed  in  dealing  with  Cyp« 
rian  :  (1.)  In  attributing  too  much  to  bis  individual  infiu* 
ence  in  the  development  of  Episcopacy.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  very  positive  convictions,  and  of  rare  force  of  charac- 
ter, called  upon  to  play  his  part  in  very  critical  times.  But 
Episcopacy,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
was  already  so  far  developed  as  to  leave  but  little  for  him  to 
do.  And  the  most  he  did  was  to  add  sharpness  and  emphasis 
to  statements  already  made.  (2:)  The  imputation,  in  undue 
measure,  of  ambitious  and  unworthy  motives  to  Cyprian. 
That  he  was  ambitious  need  not  be  denied.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  a  man  of  equal  ability,  who  is  not  ambitious. 
That  he  was  eminently  ambitious  is  by  no  means  true.  His 
piety  certainly  was  singularly  ardent.  His  loyalty  to  Christ. 
and  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  was  a  consuming  passion.  He 
sought  for  power,  not  in  order  to  self-aggrandizement,  but  only 
to  defend  and  advance  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer.  Sound- 
ness  of  belief,  and  sanctity  of  life, were  the  grand  results  which 
he  sought  to  compass.  He  stood  fast  for  Episcopacy,  be- 
cause he  honestly  believed  it  to  be  both  Apostolic  and  indis- 
pensable. 

The  writings  of  Cyprian  consist  of  a  collection  of  81  epis- 
tles (some  of  them  to  him),  none  of  them  private  letters  ;  and 
18  Treatises,  the  most  important  of  which,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  De  Unitaie  Ecdesice,  written  in  251  to  check  the  schis- 
matic spirit  which  was  working  mischief  both  at  Carthage 
and  at  Rome.  Converted  as  he  was  quite  late  in  life,  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  career  as  a  rhetorician,  Cyprian's  earlier 
writings  are  wanting  in  simplicity,  but  he  was  not  long  in 
acquiring  a  more  direct  and  pungent  style.  On  the  whole, 
the  practical  tone  of  his  writings  is  one  of  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristics. 
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The  Cyprianic  Episcopacy,  as  it  appears  in  these  writings, 
has  the  following  features : 

1.  The  Ohurch  is  one  ;  and  church  niembership  is  essential 
to  salvation.  In  Ep.  52,  Oyprian  speaks  of ''  one  Church  in 
many  members,  distributed  throughout  the  whole  world."  In 
the  i>e  Un.  Ecd.^  §  23  he  speaks  of  one  God,  one  Christ,  one 
faith,  and  one  people."  And  in  §  6  of  the  same  Treatise  he 
says,  with  striking  terseness,  that  "he  can  not  have  (}od 
for  his  father  who  has  not  the  Church  for  his  mother."*  But 
it  was  no  doubt  his  belief,  as  expressed  by  the  Cappadocian 
Bishop  Firmilian,  in  the  75th  Epistle,  that  faith  saves  without 
baptism,  in  case  baptism  be  impracticable. 

2.  The  line  between  clergy  and  laity  is  strongly  drawn. 
This  is  very  frequently  donb,  but  always  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  truth  and  purity,  far  more  than  of  mere  Church 
order.  See,  for  example,  Ep.  66,  which  was  written  to  en- 
force the  rule,  that  clergymen  should  not  meddle  with  secular 
affairs. 

3.  There  are  three  Orders,  of  unequal  dignity,  and,  to  some 
extent,  with  distinct  functions.  Bishops  are  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  This  is  insisted  upon  with  the  positiveness  and 
energy  of  a  profound  conviction.  In  Ep.  27,  referring  to 
Peter's  commission,  as  recorded  in  the  16th  of  Matthew,  he 
says :  "  Thence  down  through  all  times  and  changes  runs  the 
ordination  of  Bishops,  and  the  ordering  of  the  Church,  so 
that  the  Church  may  be  founded  upon  her  Bishops,  and  every 
act  of  the  Church  may  he  directed  by  tlteae  ruleraJ^  For  the 
Apostolic  succession  of  Bishops,  see  also  Epe.  42,  69,  and  76,  in 
one  of  which  (the  69th),  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  Bishop  is  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the  Bishop,  and  if  any  one  be 
not  with  the  Bishop,  he  is  not  in  the  Church."  But  though  it 
be  the  right  of  the  Bishop  to  regulate  every  thing  in  the 
Church,  Cyprian,  in  the  13th  £p.,  advises  that  nothing  of  im* 
portance  be  done  by  Bishops  except "  with  the  concurrence 
of  tneir  clergy,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  people."    For 

*>*  Habere  Jam  non  potest  Deam  patrem,  qui  ecclesiam  non  habet  ma- 
trem."    The  same  idea  is  expresied  in  a  similar  form  in  Ep.  74. 
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himself,  he  Bays  ia  the  5th  Ep.,  that  *'  from  the  beginnicg  of 
his  Episcopate  be  had  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
advice  of  his  clergy  and  the  consent  of  the  people."  Still,  in 
the  last  analysis,  all  responsibility  and  all  authority  centered 
in  the  Bishop.  He  only  could  ordain,  and  he  might  both 
appoint  and  ordain  quite  independently  both  of  clergy  and  peo. 
pie,  as  appears  from  j^p^.,  24,  83,  34,  and  35,  in  which  Cyprian 
makes  report  to  his  clergy  and  people  of  such  acts  done  by 
him.  Th9  right  to  baptize  also  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Bishop,  as  we  find  it  asserted  in  Epa,  70,  and  73,  in  the  latter 
of  which  we  read  :  "  Whence  we  learn  that  they  only  who 
are-set  [as  Bishops]  over  the  Church,  and  are  appointed  l)y 
the  law  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  may 
lawfully  baptise  and  give  remission  of  sins."  A  similar  de- 
claration is  made  by  Firmilian  in  the  75th  Ep.  with  respect 
to  "baptizing, laying  on  of  hands,  and  ordaining."  The  right 
of  consecrating  the  Eucharist,  though  not  particularly  spoken 
of,  would,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  such  ideas,  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Bishop.  If  Presbyters  consecrated  the 
Eucharist,  and  Deacons  administered  baptism,  as  we  know 
they  did,  it  was  only  under  the  direction,  and  as  the  represen- 
tatives, of  their  Bishops. 

4.  Bishops  are  equal*  Peter  is  only  a  representative,  not 
an  organ,  of  the  unity  of  the  church.  -  Neither  the  Roman 
Bishop,  nor  any  other,  can  be  a  Bishop  of  Bishops.  In  the 
De  Vh.  J^.,§5,  it  is  said:  '*  the  Episcopate  is  one,  an  undivi- 
ded part  of  which  is  held  by  each."*  In  a  council  which  met 
at  Carthage  in  256,  Cyprian,  for  himself,  and  for  his  brother 
Prelates,  repudiated  the  idea  of  "a  Bishop  of  Bishops,"  adding 
that  every  Bishop  was  free  to  take  his  own  course,  and  "was 
neither  to  be  judged  by  any  other  Bishop,  nor  to  judge  any 
other."  As  for  Peter,  while  precedency  amongst  the  Apostles 
is,  in  many  places,  either  conceded  to  him  or  claimed  for  him, 
his  primacy  is  expressly  denied.  In  Ep.  7 1  it  is  written :  ''For 
neither  did  Peter,  whom  the  Lord  first  chose,  and  on  whom  he 

*«<  EpitcopatoB  nau8  eit,  cujos  a  langulii  in  solidum  pan  tenetur.'' 
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built  Ilia  church,  when  Paul  afterward  disputed  with  him  about 
circumcision,  insolently  claim  or  arrogantly  assume  any  thing 
to  himself  so  as  to  say  that  he  held  the  Primacy^  and  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  obeyed  by  those  who  had  more  lately  come."  la 
Ep.  73  it  is  asserted,  that  the  power  of  the  Keys  conferred 
upon  Peter,  was,  after  Christ's  resurrection,  conferred  upon  all 
the  Apostles.  So  also  in  De  Uh.  Eod.,  §4,  where  it  is  declared 
that  undoubtedly  the  other  Apostles,  like  Peter,  were  endow- 
ed with  an  equal  fellowship  of  honor  and  power,  but  that  a 
beginning  is  made  from  unity,  that  the  church  of  Christ  may 
be  shown  to  be  one."  In  the  midst  of  the  above  quoted  pas- 
sage  occurs,  in  some  editions,  the  famous  clause:  '^And  the 
primacy  is  given  to  Peter,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  be 
shown  to  be  one,  and  the  chair  one."  But  that  this  is  an  in- 
terpolation  is  pretty  clear.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  Cj'^prian,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  that  of  Mana* 
tius,  in  1563 ;  is  wanting  also  in  many  manuscripts;  was  omit- 
ted in  many  of  the  mediaeval  quotations  of  the  passage  which 
includes  it ;  and,  although  retained  by  the  Benedictine  editors, 
is  bracketed  as  spurious  by  Goldhorn  in  his  Leipsic  edition  of 
1839.  And  so  the  great  Carthaginian  Bishop,  while  standing 
up  most  stoutly  for  Episcopacy,  was  equally  resolute  in  main- 
taining the  absolute  equality  of  Bishops,  in  the  face  even  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom,  in  the  72d  Ep.  he  says  that  each 
Bishop  is  independent  of  every  other,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  Lord.* 

Now  the  assumption  that  Episcopacy,  as  it  thus  appears  in 
Cyprian,  was  set  up  by  the  Apostles  towards  the  end  of  their 
career,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  tradi- 
tion is,  that  the  Apostles  left  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  Council 
in  the  year  of  50  A.D.  And'  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
most  of  them  were  dead,  as  the  great  leaders  Peter  and  Paul 
certainly  were,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
70  A.D.  But  in  the  year  96,  or  97,  we  find  Clement  of 
Rome  still  a  Presbyterian.    In  the  year  115,  we  find  Ignatius 


*  The  72d  Ep.  addreieed  to  Stephanus,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
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of  Autioch  cootending  for  Oongregational  Episcopacy  jost  as 
if  it  were  a  novelty.  Between  the  years  182-]88,  we  find  Ire- 
naens  of  Lyons  employing  an  unsettled  terminology.  In  Ter- 
tnllian  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  the  wavering  baa 
ceased.  And  in  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  between  248-258,  we 
find  the  system  fully  matured.  Now  these  are  tokens  of 
growth,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Apostolic  tradi* 
tion. 

STAGES  OF  THE  GROWTH. 

• 

But  if  the  system  was  a  growth,  what  were  the  stages'  of  its 
growth?  This  question  we  will  try  to  answer.  Our  hypoth- 
esis is,  that  the  Bishop,  as  distinguished  from  the  Presbyteri 
was  at  first  simply  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Presbytery;  and 
that  in  process  of  time,  this  presiding  offider  not  only  gained 
superior  dignity  and  power,  as  was  natural,  but  at  the  same 
time  gradually  appropriated  to  himself  exclusively  the  name 
of  **  Bishop,"  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  prim- 
tive  usage  of  Christendom,  was  strictly  synonymous  with 
"  Presbyter."  That  there  would  be  such  a  presiding  officer, 
in  whatever  way  selected,  might  be  presumed:  (1.)  From  the 
analogy  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  with  its  "  Chief  Ruler."  (2;) 
From  the  necessities  of  the  case.  A  Board,  Council,  or  Ses- 
sion must  always  be  moderated.  And  if  there  were  such  a 
presiding  officer,  especially  if  such  by  liny  other  method  than 
that  of  rotation  (the  least  likely  of  all,)  it  is  easy  to  see  bow 
be  might  presently  become  Bishop. 

Such  a  development  would  no  doubt  be  accelerated'  in  its 

earlier  stages  by  the  sense  of  bereavement  which  came  upon 

the  Church  as  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men  were  removed 

by  death.    As  the  Apostles  were  mostly  itinerating  Bvangel- 

ists,  wherever  in  any  case  they  did  permanently  settle,  they 

would  of  course  have  Episcopal  authority,  and  this  authority 

would  naturally  be  inherited,  in  part  at  least,,  by  those   who 

succeeded  them.  For  example,  James  the  Just(,whether  James^ 

the  2d,  or  a  8d  James)  appears  to  have  presided  over  the  church 

in  Jerusalem  for  nearly  20  years,  till  he  sufieoed  martyrdom* 

51 
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in  69  A.  D.  John  also  was  at  Ephesus  probably  for  more 
than  30  years,  till  be  died  in  99  A.  D.  And  as  the  Apostles, 
most  of  them,  went  eastward,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Episcopacy  should  develop  more  rapidly  in  the  Orient  than  in 
the  Occident.  In  its  later  stages,  the  development  would 
be  helped  on  both  by  persecutions  without,  and  heresies  and 
schisms  within,  driving  the  Church  to  a  closer  and  more  aristo- 
cratic organization.  And  it  might  be  presumed,  that  the 
men  most  active  and  influential  in  this  development  would  be 
the  very  soundest  and  best  men  in  the  Church. 

Th&t  such  was  the  development  is,  however,  not  mere 
hypothesis ;    it  is   expressly  asserted    by  ancient  writers. 
Bilary,  Deacon  at  Rome  about  850  A.  D.,  in  commentiDg 
upon  the  8rd  chapter  of  1  Tim.,  in  which  Bishops  and  Dea 
cons  are  treated  of,  remarks :   ^  After  the  Bishop,  Paul  has 
put  the  ordination  of  the  Deacon.    Wherefore,  unless  it  be 
that  the  ordination  of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  one  ?   For  both 
are  Priests,  but  the  Bishop  is  first ;  so  that  every  Bishop  is  a 
Presbyter,  but  not  every  Presbyter  a  Bishop ;  for  he  is  Bishop 
who  is  first  among  the  Presbyters."*    In  commenting  upon 
Eph.  iv :  11, 12,  he  says :  ''At  first  all  taught  and  all  bap- 
tized."   This,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  in  order  to  a  more  rapid 
difi'asion  of  the  Gk)spel.    Bye  and  bye  it  was  found  advisable 
to  assign  difierent  offices  to  different  men.    Apostolic  usag^ 
then  gave  place  to  other  usages.    ''For  even  Timothy,  who 
was  made  Presbyter  by  Paul  himself,  is  called  Bishop ;  be* 
cause  the  Presbyters  oldest  in  office  were  called  Bishops,  so  that 
when  one  passed  away,  the  next  in  order  might  take  his  place. 
And  then  in  Egypt  Presbyters  administer  confirmation;  if  no 
Bishop  be  present.    But  because  Presbyters  in  the  succession 
began  to  be  found  unworthy  of  holding  the  first  places,  the 
method  toas  changed^  the  Council  providing  that  not  rank  but 
merit  should  make  the  Bishop,  many  Priests  uniting  in  the 
appointment,  lest  some  unworthy  person  should  by  chance 


*  See  Venice  Benedictine  Ed.  of  Awhroie^  vol.  7,  p.  S45. 
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asrame  the  office,  and.  many  be  scandalized."*  This  tranBla> 
tion  of  a  famoos  passage,  may,  we  think,  be  jostified.  Prtmi 
PreBbyteri  certainly  onght  not  to  be  rendered,  as  Eillen  ren* 
ders  it, "  At  first  Presbyters,  etc."  It  might  be  rendered  '*  the 
presiding  Presbyters,"  but  in  that  case  the  sequens  that  fol- 
lows would  have  to  be  rendered  "the  next  in  rank ;"  implying 
a  fixed  gradation  throughout  the  Presbytery,  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge.  It  does  not  mean  the  oldest  in  years 
but  oldest  in  office.  The  oldest  Presbyter  officially  was  the 
Bishop,  and  when  he  died,  the  next  in  official  age  took  his 
place.  When  this  rule  was  found  to  be  bringing  unworthy, 
or  incompetent,  Presbyters  into  the  Episcopal  places,  then 
the  raiiOf  or  way  of  doing  the  thing,  was  changed,  regard 
bebg  had,  not  to  the  ordo^  rank  or  place  in  the  Presbytery, 
bat  to  merit.  That  is  to  say,  Episcopal  vacancies  began  to  be 
filled,  not  by  succession,  but  by  election.  HeoederUe  to,  8equen$ 
ei  euooederetf  might  suggest  rotation,  but  this  would  not  agree 
so  well  with  the  context.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
originally  the  oldest  Presbyter  [officially]  was  Bishop,  and 
when  he  died,  or  was  removed,  the  next  oldest  [officially]  took 
his  place  ;  and*  that  afterwards,  Bishops  began  to  be  elected 
with  reference  to  their  ability.  Such  appears  to  be  the  testi* 
mony  of  a  Roman  Deacon,  who  was  also  a  clear-headed  and 
able  writer,  near  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Jerome,  [born  at  Stridon  in  ]^almatia  about  340,  died  at  Beth-' 
lehem  420  A.D.]  makes  similar  statements.  In  his  Epistle  Ad. 
Evangdum  [146th],  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  the  difference  between  Bishop,  Presbyter  and  Deacon, 
he  undertakes  first  of  all  to  show,  that  in  the  New  Testament 


*Beii.  Ed.  Awbroie,  Yol.  7,  pp.  289, 4.  *<  Nam  et  Timotheam  Presbyw 
teram  a  se  creatum  Epitcopum  Yocat;  quiajDnmi  Presbyteri  Episcopi  appel- 
labaatar ;  at  recedente  eo,  seqaeas  ei  succederet  Deniqae  apad  Egyptum 
Fretbyteri  consignant,  si  praesens  non  sit  Episcopos.  bed  quia  coeperuat 
sequentes  Presbyteri  indieni  inveniri  ad  primatus  tenendos,  immtUata  est 
ratio,  prospiciente  Concifio,  at  non  ordo  sed  meritum  crearet  Episoqran, 
maltoram  sacerdotum  jadicio  constitutum,  ne  indignus  temere  usurparet,  «t 
esset  multii  scandalom.'' 
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Bishop  and  Presbyter  are  the  same,  quoting  the  very  passages 
usually  quoted  in  our  day,  to  wit,  Phil,  i,  1,  Acts  xx,  28,  Titus 
i,  5, 1  Tim.  iv,  14, 1  Pet.  v,  1,  II  John  1,  III  John  l,and  then 
adds  :  "  That  one  was  afterwards eZec^  to  be  set  over  thereat 
was  for  the  healing  of  schims,  lest  each  one  drawing  to  himself 
a  party  should  rend  the  church  of  Christ."*  At  Alexandria 
this  mode  of  appointing  Bishops  had  prevailed,  he  says,  from 
the  time  of  Mark  the  Evangelist,  down  to  Heraclas,  [who  died 
in  248],  and  Dionysius,  [who  died  in  265  A.D.] 

The  exact  date  of  this  change  of  method,  spoken  of  by  Hil- 
ary, can  not  be  given.  But  what  Jerome  says  of  the  reason 
for  this  change,  enables  us  to  fix,  with  tolerable  certainty,  upon 
the  second  century,  during  which  the  Church  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  heresies,  which  threatened  to  result  in  schisms  ; 
and  perhaps  we  might  say  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. In  the  midst  of  this  pressure  and  peril,  the  Church,  in- 
stead of  taking  for  her  Bishops  the  men  who  chanced  to  stand 
first  on  the  roll  of  Presbyters,  had  need  of  her  ablest  men,  and 
therefore  tUe  Episcopate  was  made  elective,  the  Presbyters 
choosing  one  of  their  own  number  to  this  higher  office.  This, 
was  the  first  stage  in  the  development. 

The  next  stage  was  reached  when  the  Bishop,  instead  of 
being  elected  within  the  Presbytery,  was  voted  for  also  by  the 
people.  Neither  can  the  date  of  this  change  be  given  ;  but 
it  came  about,  probably,  in  no  very  long  time  after  the  Bishop- 
ric began  to  be  made  more  important  and  influential  by  being 
made  elective.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  we  have 
several  well  authenticated  cases  of  Bishops  voted  for  by  the 
people  in  connection  with  the  clergy.  One  such  case  is  that  of 
Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome,  236-250,  as  reported  by  Eusebius 
[Hist,  vi,  29].  Another  caseisthatof  Cornelius  of  Rome,  251  7- 
252,  as  reported  by  Cyprian  [J^.  52].  Still  another  is  that  of 
Cyprian  himself,  carried  into  office  by  popular  sufi^rage  over 


*  ^  Qaod  antem  postea  nnva  electus  est,  qui  caeteris  praeponeretur,  in 
aohismatifl  remedium  factam  est :  ne  amuquisque  ad  §e  trahens  Cliristt  ec- 
clesiam  rumperet.^' 
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the  heads,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  a  majority  of  the 
Carthaginian  Presbyters.  The  Cjprianic  theory  was,  that  the 
Bishops  should  be  elected  by  the  clergy,  ^  the  people  concur- 
nng,"  or  "  in  the  presence  of  the  people.''  But  the  Bishop's 
office  had  become  important,  and  the  people  were  often  clam- 
oroos  for  their  favorites. 

When  this  point  had  been  reached,  the  Bishop  began  rapidly 
to  concentrate  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  his  o^n  hands.  Or- 
dinarily Oyprian  appointed  no  one  to  a  clerical  office  without 
the  endorsement  both  of  clergy  and  people.  But  in  several 
instances  [see  Epa.  24,  83,  35]  he  ventured  to  do  it,  and  so 
paved  the  way  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  people,  which 
followed  in  its  time. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
rapidity  of  Episcopal  succession  in  those  Churches,  whose 
lists  of  Bishops  have  came  down  to  us.^  For  example,  at  Jeru- 
salem there  were  thirteen  Bishops  between  116  and  134  A.D.; 
and  in  the  sixty  years  that  followed  134,  there  were  fifteen 
Bbhops.  The  rapidity  of  succession,  it  is  true,  was  greater  nt 
Jerusalem  than  anywhere  else;  but  every  where  it  was  greater 
than  the  average  rapidity  of  the  Papal  succession.  This  view 
of  the  matter  receives  further  corroboration  from  the  difficulty 
of  making  out,  as  with  respect  to  the  Churches  at  Rome  and 
Antioch,  either  the  exact  dates  of  the  so-called  earlier  BishopS} 
or  the  true  order  of  their  succession.  The  rapidity  of  the 
succession  would,  of  course,  be  best  explained  by  supposing, 
that  the  presiding  Presbyter  was  the  one  who  was  oldest  in 
years  ;  but  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing, 
that  of  "the  first-fruits,"  or  earliest  converts,  the  maturest  and 
oldest  were  taken  for  Presbyters,  so  that  the  Presbyter  "  oldest 
in  office"  would  ordinarily  be  old  also  in  years.  The  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  dates  and  order  of  succession  is  explain- 
ed by  simply  assuming,  if  it  may  jastly  be  called  an  assumption, 
that  no  such  importance  was  attached  originally  to  the  office 


*In  £u8ebtu8  we  have  lists  of  Bishops  at  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, LiaodicsBa,  and  Caesarea. 
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of  presiding  Presbyter,  as  was  subsequently  attached  to  the 
office  of  Bishop. 

The  appointment  of  Rural  Bishops  [Chorepiscopi],  first  men- 
tioned in  264,  in  the  Epistle  of  the  first  Synod  at  Antioch 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  was  in  the  interest  of  the  original 
Congregational  Episcopacy.*  This  was  a  mongrel  offioe, 
neither  Episcopal  nor  Presbyterian,  growing  out  of  the  feel- 
ing that  every  Church  should  have  its  own  Bishop.  The 
Ohorepiscopus  might  be  ordained  by  a  single  Bishop;  while  to 
ordain  an  ordinary  Bishop,  three  Bishops  were  required.  And 
the  Ghorepiscoptia,  when  ordained^  was  subject,  very  much  like 
a  mere  Presbyter,  to  the  Bishop  of  the  neighboring  city.  The 
blow  first  struck  at  this  office  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 
between  343-881,  was  in  the  interest  of  Diocesan  Episco- 
pacy. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  Ante-Nicene  Episcopacy,  is  the 
smallness  of  the  dioceses.  Indeed,  the  original  word  for  diocese^ 
was  parish;  both  words  being  of  Greek  derivation.  DioBoats, 
in  the  sense  of  "  Bishopric,"  makes  its  appearance  first  in  the 
fifth  century,  in  the  writings  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461),  Si- 
donius  ApcHUnaria  (431-482),  and  Ccesaritts  (468-532)*  Orig- 
inally there  were  nearly  as  many  Bishops  as  there  were  Con- 
gr^ations.  For  example  Cenchrsea,  the  port  of  Corinth,  had 
a  Bishop  of  its  own.  In  Asia  Minor,  in  the  fourth  century, 
there  were  nearly  400  Bishoprics.  In  325  there  were  about 
800  Bishops  in  the  Occident,  and  1,000  in  the  Orient,  making 
some  1800  in  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

But  the  hierarchical  development,  which  we  have  under- 
taken to  trace,  did  not  stop  short  at  simple  Episcopacy.  Be- 
sides and  beyond  this  there  were  : 

1.  The  special  dignity  conceded  to  the  occupants  of  the  so- 
called  Sedea  Apostdicae^  such  ad  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch, 


*  8ee  Eoflebius,  Hiit  Tii,  80. 

*  See  Suicer^  under  /SioiKtjdii. 
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Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth.    But  no  supeirior  authorttyt 
was  allowed  them. 

2.  The  Metropolitan  dignity,  consequent  upon  theinstitutioD 
of  Provincial  Synods,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Everywhere,  except  in  Northern  Africa,  where  the 
Senior  Bishops  ranked  higb^t,  the  Bishop  of  the  Metropolia 
of  the  Province  presided  in  these  Synods,  and  took  the  title  of 
^  Metropolitan."  The  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  which  gave  Metr 
ropolitMiB  the  right  of  confirming  all  Episcopal  elections  within 
their  jurisdiction,  and  of  convening  Provincial  Synods,  only  ree* 
ognised  existing  customs. 

8*  The  Patriarchal  dignity,  which  was  also  jm  effect  develop^, 
ed.  The  Council  of  Nice,  in  its  6th  canoA,  only  gave  expru» 
authority  to  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Bome,  and  Antioch  as 
Superior  Metropolitans.  Of  course,  the  moral  dignity  was  en- 
joyed before. 

4.  And  finally,  the  Papacy  itself  is  faintly  adumbrated  in 
what  is  said  by  Cyprian  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Church  at  Bome. 
In  the  55th  Ep.^  to  Cornelius,  Rome  is  recognized  as  the  Cathr 
edra  Petri.  And  in  the  De  Vn.  Ecd.  §  4,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  Primaiua  Petro  datur  is  probably  an  interpolation,  yet 
Precedency  is  freely  conceded  to  Peter,  "  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  may  be  shown  to  be  one.'' 

Whether  Episcopacy,  as  thus  developed  from  the  time  of 
Ignatius  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  was  a  good  thing  or  not  under 
the  circumstances,  is  an  important  question.  Whether  Epis- 
copacy in  our  own  day  be  a  good  thing  or  not,  is  also  an  im* 
portant  question.  But  neither  of  these  questions  is  before  us 
now.  Our  single  purpose  has  been  to  show,  by  a  candid  ap« 
peal  to  the  original  documents,  that  whether  good  or  bad,  then 
or  now,  it  is  not,  at  any  rate,  of  Apostolic  appointment,  but 
only  a  growthTttie  principal  stages  of  which  may  be  clearly 
traced. 
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Abt.  VIIL— new  testament  ANNOTATIONS. 
Bt  Howard  Crosby,  D.D^  New  York. 

I* — ^^  That  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughteH  to  behave  ikjf* 
edf  in  the  houae  of  Ood^  which  is  the  chur(A  of  the  living  Ood, 
the  piUar  and  ground  (/  the  truthJ*  I  Tim*  iii,  15. 

The  only  weak  translation  in  the  English  here  is  '^  ground'' 
for  idpaioofux.  This  word  is  found  only  here,  bat  the  adjec- 
tive form,  ocenrring  three  times  (I  Cor.  vii,  b7  ;  xv,  68 ;  CoL  i* 
23),  is  rendered  '*  steadfast''  in  the  first  two  places,  and  ''  set* 
tied''  in  the  last.  Neither  the  noun  nor  the  adjective  is  foaud 
in  the  LXX.,  but  Sjrmmachus  translates  the  Hebrew  nekon  (Pa. 
Ivii,  7,  and  Prov.  iv,  18),  and  mdkon  (Ps.  xxxiii,  14),  derivatives 
of ioon  (of.  yoifviat  ydvv,  yivoaj  knee,  knuckle,  etc.)  by  iSpaloi. 
In  Hippocrates  the  adjective  form  is  used  as  an  epithet  of 
"sleep,"  i.e.  ''a  eetded  sleep."  The  adjective  is  a  rare  one ; 
and  the  correspondii\g  nouns,  as  well  as  the  verbal  form,  cannot 
I  presume,  be  found  in  clas.^c  Greek,  if  we  except  Lndaii 
(classic  in  style,  but  not  in  time),  who  uses  the  verb.  The 
modem  Oreek  has  the  noun,  (probably  from  this  scriptural 
use)  and  denotes  by  it  a  "  stay  "  or  "  support "  of  any  kind. 

The  proper  rendering  of  the  word  would  be  '^  establish* 
ment,"  '*  fixture  "  or  "  settlement."  It  is  an  awkward  word  to 
translate,  and  hence  the  erroneous,  but  more  easy,  transla- 
tions of  '*  ground  "  as  in  our  received  version,  and  of  "  founda* 
tion  "  by  others.  A  literal  rendering  of  the  phrase  would  be 
^'  the  pillar  and  fixture  of  the  truth,"  which  I  take  to  be  a 
hendiadys  for  "the  fixed  pillar  of  the  truth."  It  is  a  pillar 
that  is  fixed,  firm,  and  cannot  be  shaken. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  passage,  however,  is  not  yet 
reached.  The  trouble  is  found  in  the  assertion  that 
the  church  supports  the  truth,  whereas  the  truth  really  sup* 
ports  the  church.  To  avoid  this,  a  very  harsh  invention  has 
been  resorted  to,  by  which  the  last  clause  "  pillar,"  etc.  is 
made  to  begin  a  new  sentence  and  to  be  joined  with  the  next 
versCySo  that  we  have,  "The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and 
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'^'tlaoiit  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  I''  Such 
an      anti-climax   cannot    be    endared   any    more    than    the 
un^wonted  grammatical  strncture  of  the  sentence.    I  presume 
the   main  error  of  interpretation  has  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  a  Jewish  pillar*    The  Greek  and 
Eoman  pillars  supported  roofs,  but  the  Jewish  pillar  either 
beld  np  a  cnrtain,  or  was  a  mere  ornament.    In  the  taberna- 
cle there  were  five  pillars  to  hold  np  the  front  curtain,  and 
four  to  hold  up  the  inner  curtain  or  veil.    These  pillars  could 
all  have  been  removed,  and  the  tabernacle  would  still  have 
stood  firm.    In  the  temple  of  Solomon  were  only  two  pillars;^ 
these  were  of  braes,  27  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 
They  were  merely  for  ornament  and  symbol.    Hezekiah  over* 
laid  them  with  gold,  and  then  stripped  them  of  the  gold  in 
order  to  make  a  gift  to  the  king  of  Assyria.    Afterwards  the 
Babylonians  broke  them  in  pieces  (as  they  did  the  brazen 
sea),  and  carried  the  brass  to  Babylon.    These  were  called 
Jachin  and  Boaz.    The  former  word,  from  Heb.  Koon  (men- 
tioned above),  denotes  firmneas ,  and  the  latter  is  from  a  root 
denoting  strength,  and  these  names  sufficiently  show  the  sym* 
bolio  meaning  of  these  pillars.    According  to  the  Hebraio 
idea,  therefore^  to  be  a  pillar  in  the  church  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  9.  and 
Bev.  iii.  12.)  is  not  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  church,  but  a  con- 
spicuous   ornament,  fixed  and    permanent  therein.    Hence 
wh0n  the  Church  of  God  is  called  the  pillar  of  the  truth,  it  is 
not  meant  that  it  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  truth  rests, 
but  that  it  is  a  glorious  and  fixed  monument  of  the  truth — a 
divine  exhibition  of  the  truth  to  the  world.    More  than  that, 
I  doubt  not  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  vision  which  Jacob 
saw  at  Bethel.    Bethel  is  untranslated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
narrative  in  the  LXX.    It  reads :  ''  And  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  the  house  df  QodJ^    So  again  :  '*  this  stone  shall 
be  to  me  the  house  cf  God.^^  The  place  would  be  familiar  to  a 
Septuagint-reading  person  as  "  the  House  of  God"  {oihos  theou)^ 
as  well  as  Bethel.    Paul  says  to  Timothy,  '*  The  church  of  the 
living  God  is  the  true  Bethel,  a  permanent  pillar  of  glory, 
where  one  beholds  not  a  mere  vision  of  the  union  and  com* 
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muDioD  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  the  redliiyJ^  What  corrobo- 
rates this  view  is  the  fact,  that  when  the  house  of  Gk>d  is  * 
intended  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  the  articles  are  used  before 
both  words,  (See  Luke  vi.  4 ;  Heb.  x.  21 ;  L  Pet.  iv.  17. 
Also  John  ii.  16  ;  vii.  20.)  In  our  passage,  the  omtMton  of  the 
article  iv  oikco  Qeov  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble in  the  view  that  this  is  here  a  proper  name.  I  would  then 
paraphrase  the  whole  passage  thus—***  That  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oaghtest  to  behave  thyself  in  Bethel,  by  which  I 
mean  the  church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  a  more  glorious 
pillar  than  that  which  Jacob  erected,  as  it  marks  and  demon- 
strates the  great  truth  of  reconciliation,  of  which  Jacob's  pillar 
only  commemorated  the  vision." 

II. — ^^For  the  time  ta  come  that  judgmmt  mwt  begin  at  the 
house  of  Ood;  and  if  it  first  beginat  us,  what  shaU  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the  gospd  qf  Ood  ?  and  if  the  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,tohere  shaU  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?^ 
1  Pet.,  iv,  17, 18.  This  passage  is  read  and  preached  as  a 
gloomy  message  to  Ood's  people,  when  the  apostle  wrote  it  for 
their  cheer.  **  God  is  about  to  make  terrible  work  with  his 
church,  and  it  will  be  a  hard  matter  for  a  christian  to  get  to 
heaven."  This  is  the  virtual  comfort  that  most  of  our  practi- 
cal  commentators  bring  out  of  this  scripture.  Their  error  has 
its  root  in  an  utter  misapprehension  of  the  words  rendered 
**  judgment"  and  '*  saved."  The  apostle  is  writing  to  the 
Christians  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  were  enduring  their  first  per* 
secution.  The  church  from  its  foundation  on  Pentecost  had 
been  outwardlyprosperous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jew- 
ish  outbreak  led  by  Saul,  had  been  free  from  persecution. 
When  the  storm,  therefore,  burst  over  the  church  in  Nero's 
time,  it  was  a  new  experience,  and  confounded  many,  who  had 
supposed  that  the  church  would  advance  peacefally  in  its 
spreading  influence.  To  the  agitated  and  desponding  Christ- 
ians of  Asia  Minor,  Peter  writes.  He  urges  upon  them  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  who  suffered  personal  indignities  and  pains, 
and  shows  them  that  suffering  for  the  truth  is  a  proper  sub- 
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ject^f  reioicing.    ^  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin ;"  i.  e.,  any  Christian  in  Asia  who  is  seized 
and  imprisoned  is  so  used,  why  ?    Because  he  has  hated  and 
renounced  sin.    Surely  this  is  a  high  distinction  to  be  proud 
of.    And  with  regard  to  those  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  their  faith,  there  is  every  reason  to  rejoice.    ^  For,  for  this 
cause  was  the  gospel  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that 
they  might  be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live 
according  to  Gk>d  in  the  spirit.''    That  is,  **your  dear  friends 
whom  the  persecutors  have  put  to  death,  received  the  good 
tidings  in  order  that  (although  men  might  punish  their  bodies,} 
Gtod  might  secure  to  them  spiritual  life  beyond  the  reach  of 
man  to  harm  or  hinder."    Again  and  again,  (vs.  13  and  16,) 
the  apostle  bids  them  rejoice,  not  only  in  but  <xt  their  earthly 
trials,  and  then  says  (see  the  close  of  the  previous  (f6th)  verse 
and  join  the  passages  which  our  verse  arrangement  separ- 
ates) :  ''Let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf,  that  it  is  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  work  from  the  house  of  God." 
This  judicial  work  is  one  which  separates  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  and  is  the  best  thing  for  the  wheat.    It  is  a  judicial 
work  which  only  touches  Christians  in  their  bodies,  but  T\nll 
utterly  destroy  the  souls  of  the  ungodly  in  Gehenna:  ^if  it 
first  begin  from  us,  what  shall  be  its  end  with  those  that  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  God?"    The  allusion  is  very  clear  to  Ezek. 
ix.,  6,  where  the  six  slaughterers  are  told  to  go  through  the 
city  after  the  man  with  the  ink-horn,  and  to  slay  all  whom  the 
man  with  the  ink-horn  had  not  marked, 5egtnntngf  at  ChcPsaano 
iuary.    There  is  probably  also  an  allusion  to  Jer.,  xxv,  29: 
"For,  lo  I  begin  to  bring  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by  my 
name,  and  should  ye  (the   pagan  nations)  be  utterly  unpun* 
ished  ?"    The  marked  men  are  safe  from  the  danger.    God's 
external  church  is  sifted  in  order  to  its  purity,  and  his  true 
saints  have  no  need  of  alarm.    The  enemies  of  God  are  the 
ones  to  be  alarmed — the  very  persecutors  of  the  Christians  are 
in  the  fearful  peril.    "  And  if  the  righteous  with  difficulty 
preserves  his  bodily  life^  where  shall  these  ungodly  persecutors 
appear  when  God  calls  ^Aem  to  judgment?"    Gted's  chastise- 
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ments  of  his  own  people  are  slight  compared  with  his  i^ful 
judgments  upon  his  enemies. 

Such  is  the  purport  of  this  portion  of  the  epistle.  It  gives 
every  encouragement  to  a  Christian  under  physical  mal-treat 
ment  by  persecution,  and  has  not  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  great  difficulty  and  doubtfulness  of  a  believer  reaching 
heaven.  Christ's  salvation  is  a  complete  salvation,  and  the 
Christian's  entrance  into  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  an  abtmdcmt 
entrance.  Any  notion  of  '*  scarcely  saved''  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  is  a  t^proach  to  the  Redeemer.  The'*  judgment"  issim* 
ply  physical  suffering,  and  the  '*  scarcely  being  saved"  is  from 
physical  death. 

•  III. — ^^  Because  that  unio  them  were  oommUted  the  oradea  cf 
Crod.  Fdr  what  if  wme  did  not  believe  ?  Shall  their  unbeUtf 
make  the  faith  qf  Qcd  without  ^ect  ?" 

The  English  reader  finds  this  a  rough  place,  which  the  com- 
mentators very  properly  clear  up  by  showing  that  by  faiih  of 
Gk>d  is  mQBXxi/aithftdnesa  of  God.  The  word  pt8^i9)has  not  only 
the  objective  sense  of  faith,  belief  confidence  in  another,  but  also 
the  subjective  sense  of  faithftdneee  to  an  agreement,  promise 
or  pledge.  But  the  passage  will  be  made  still  more  luminous, 
if  this  fact  concerning  jpts^is  is  also  recognized  regarding  api^ 
tia  and  apisteo.  These,  too,  have  subjective  uses,  and  should  be 
so  translated  here.  Then  we  should  read, ''  because  that  unto 
them  were  entrusted  the  oracles  of  Ood.  For  what  if  some 
were  unfaithful  {i^Tritrrr^trdy  rtyes)^  Shall  their  unfaithful* 
ness  (aTCKTria)  make  the  faithfulness  {nitTTir)  of  Gk)d  with* 
out  effect  ?  The  first  verb  cannot  be  well  rendered  into  ap« 
propriate  English  except  by  circumlocution,  as  "  entrusted  to 
their  faithful  keeping."  A  good  illustration  of  the  subjective 
use  of  anttrria}  is  in  II  Tim.  2,  13,  ^t  aictarov  pLSr^  dxetvos 
Ttttfroi  piiyetf  (if  we  are  unfaithful,  he  remains  faithful) 
where  the  English  version  is  again  defective. 

IV.  "  Out  cf  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son"    Mat.  ii.  15. 
This  is  quoted  by  Matthew  from  Hosea  xi.  i.    It  is  an  exact 
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translation  of  the  Hebrew.    The  Septuagint  has  the  plural 
fomif  "his  children /'  i.  e.  of  Israel — probably  to  make  way  for 
the  plural  in  the  next  verse.     Calvin's  view  of  the  prophecy 
and  its  application  to  Christ  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  al- 
though in  H!osea  it  occurs  in  a  passage  chiding  Israel  for  in- 
gratitude, yet  it  refers  to  Christ  as  containing  his  church.    The 
abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt  was  emblematici  just  as  was  Jeremi- 
ah's journey  to  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  xiii).    It  was  an  Oriental 
way  of  expressing  the  great  truth,  that  the  deliverance  of  God's 
people  from  sin  is  their  deliverance  in  Christ.    Isri^l's  origin* 
al  rescue  from  Egypt  was  emblematic,  and  so  is  Christ's  com- 
ing out  of  Egypt  ep-emblematic  in  the  same  course  of  teach- 
ing. 

Israel  had  three  grand  enemies,  with  many  smaller  ones.' 
The  smaller  were  Moab,  Ammon,  Amalek,  Philistia,  Midian, 
Ac   The  grand  enemies  were  Egypt  in  the  South,  Assyria 
(including  its  successors,  Babylon  and  Macedo-Syria)  in  the 
East,  and  Rome  in  the  North.    From  Egypt  the  chosen  peo- 
ple were  originally  delivered  when  they  became  a  nation. 
They  then  came  forth  from  the  womb  into  full  national  life  and 
full  independent  organization.    I  therefore  take  Egypt  to 
meair  ("spiritually"  Rev.  xi.  8)  original  depravity.    Out  from 
this  state  Ood  leads  his  church  and  so — Christ  as  representing 
his  church,  (though  spotless  himself)  comes  forth  from  a  sinful 
woman's  womb.      Of  this    escape    from  depravity   Christ's 
coming  up  out  of  Egypt  is  a  clear  oriental  emblem.  As  Egypt 
represents  original  depravity,  so  Assyria,  &c.,  represent  retrib* 
utive  justice^  from  which  Israel  is,  through  God's  grace,  saved 
as  by  fire.     The  Assyrian  is  the  rod  of  God's  anger.    Babylon 
seizes,  but  gives  up  her  prey .      Antiochus  scourges,  but  is  driv- 
en off.    Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  eternal punishmenL 
Its  fierce  hand  strikes  down  utterly.    It  makes  a  final  work 
and  there  is  no  redemption. 
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Abt.  IX.— the  EURIA  in  the  second  epistle  of  JOHN. 

Bj  Dm.  J.  C.  M.  Laurbnt.* 

The  ancient  writers  sometinies  put  the  address  of  their  let- 
ters on  the  ontside.f    Panl  did  not  usually  do  this,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  give  his  own  name,  and  that  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, at  the  beginning,  in  the  old  style.    But  John  probably 
wrote  the  address  on  the  outside.    This  must  certainly  have 
been  the  case  with  the  first  of  his  epistles,  for  otherwise  it  had 
no  address.    His  second  and  third  epistles,  too,  do  not  have  the 
proper  name  of  the  writer,  but  a  designation  of  him  as  **  the 
elder^^— presbyter.  They  have  no  proper  address,  but  introduc- 
tions resembling  an  address  ;  in  which  by  the  title  preabytefj 
and  the  following  words,  "  whom  I  love*'  (II  John  i,)  and  "  the 
well-beloved''  (III  John  i),  the  apostle  claims  his  legitimate 
authority  and  testifi^es  his' love  for  those  to  whom  he  is  writing. 
Short  as  are  these  two  epistles,  they  were  not  private  letters, 
but  official  documents,  which  the  apostle,  in  his  office  as  elder, 
sent  to  two  private  persons  because  he  could  not  get  access  to 
the  congregation  by  its  regular  representatives.  He  says,  (m 
John  9),  "  I  wrote  unto  the  church;  but  Diotrephes,who  loveth 
to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  them,  receivoth  us  hot.'' 
These  words  may  be  interpreted  in  three  ways.  Either  John 
had  written  a  short  epistle  to  the  church,  but  had  not  sent  it^ 
because  he  foresaw  that  Diotrephes  would  not  let  it  come  be- 
fore the  congregation;  or,  he  sent  it  to  the  church  at  the  same 
time  with  the  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  Gains  (Gkiua),  but  was 
in  some  way  convinced  that  it  was  not  received  by  Diotrephes; 
or,  in  fine,  before  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  Oaius  (the  third),  he 
had  already  sent  one  to  the  congregation,  which  had  not  been 
received  by  them,  but  kept  back  by  Diotrephes.    The  last  is 
the  most  probable.    The  verb  inidix^(X^at^  in  III  John  10, 
means  receive^  grant  access  ;  so  too,  undoubtedly  in  the  ninth 

*  Translated  from  tho  Zeitschrift  f.  die  latlieriscbe  Theolo^e  und  Kirche. 
fSee  Adams's  Bamische  Alterthssmer,  Meyer's  Grennan  version,  ii,  875,  and 
the  passage  there  cited  from  Plutarch's  Dion. 
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verse;  atid  the  apostle  means  to  say,  that  Diotrephes  received 
neither  aim  nor  the  bret)iren,  and  did  not  even  receive  him 
when  he  knocked  (so  to  speak)  by  a  letter  at  the  doof  of  the 
church.  For  this  Diotrephes,  who  was  so  strong  and  bold  that 
he  could '*  cast  out  of  the -church'' (verso  10)  members  who 
received  the  brethren  sent  by  John,  was  also  in  a  state  to  send 
back  unopened  the  letters  of  the  apostle. 

Hence,  it  appears  probable  that  the  apostle,  who  could  not 
officially  get  access  to  the   congregation,  wrote  his  two  last 
epistles,  the  second  and  third,  both  at  the  same  time,  to  Gaius 
WLudiheKvpla{^^  Lady''  in  the  English  version),  so  that  in  this 
indirect  way  he  might  work  upon  the  church,  by  keeping  up 
intercourse  with  its  most  faithful  members.  He  exhorts  both  to 
be  true  and  steadfast;  the  Kuria  he  especially  exhorts  to  love, 
that  is,  to  such  a  love  as  is  shown  in  following  the  commands 
of  Gk>d  •    To  both  he  addresses  himself  by  his  official  title 
(pretbyt€r)f  leaving  out  his  own  name,  because  he  was  not 
asking  for  love  and  obedience  to  himself,  nor  yet  to  him  as  an 
apostle,  but  to  him  as  set  over  the  Kuria  and  Gaius,  who  were 
members  of  the  church  that  was  under  his  care.    Gaius  had 
already  shown  his  faithfulness  by  receiving  the  brethren  that 
bad'been  sent  to  the  church  (IH  John,  iii,  6),  and  John  gives 
bim  counsel  in  respect  to  his  further  course  ;  but  in  addressing 
the  Kuria  he  speidcs  as  a  spiritual  father  to  a  daughter  and  her 
children,  showing  that  he  has  a  personal  knowledge  not  only  of 
her  but  also  of  her  sons,  and  expressing  his  great  love  to  her  * 
and  them.    That  the  second  and  third  epistles  were  written  at 
the  same  time,  appears  from  the  beginning  as  well  as  from  the 
cloee  of  each.  So  many  similar  phrases  in  so  small  a  space  could 
only  come  from  a  pen,  that  wrote  two  epi&tles  of  like  contents, 
the  one  right  after  the. other.    As  Jerome  says,  the  two  epis- 
tles are  twins. 

Luther  [and  the  English  Bible]  translate,  ''  To  the  elect 
Lady,"  following  the  Vulgate,  which  reads,  "  Elect'sB  dominre.*' 
**  Elect"  is  here  rightly  taken  as  an  adjective  ;  but  taking 
Kuria  as  a  general  term  (lady),  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  can 
only  be  justified,  when  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  pro- 
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per  name  of  the  person  addressed  must  needs  be  wanting.  The 
reply,  that  *'  the  name  is  also  wanting  for  the  presbyter*^  is  in* 
sufficient ;  for  the  apostle,  as  we  have  already  said,  purposely 
left  out  his  own  name,  so  that  he  might  speak  only  as  the  ruler 
of  this  church  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  analogous 
Gains,  it  is  evident  that  Kuria  must  also  be  understood  as  a 
proper  name. 

The  opinion  of  Jerome  {Ep.  [01]  123,  ad  Agemchiam),  that 
the  *' elect  Kuria'' means  the  whole  Church,  falls  to  the  ground 
in  view  of  the  concluding  verse  13  ;  for  the  whole  Christian 
church  has  no  *'  sister/'  For  this  reason  many  have  abandoned 
this  view,  retaining  only  so  much  of  it  as  this — that  Kuria 
stands  iovd^.  single  coThgregcUion.  But  this,  too,  cannot  be  main* 
tained;  as  Dusterdieck  (on  the  Epistles  of  John)  has  in  part 
made  evident. 

How  strange  it  seems  to  address  a  single  church  with  the 
poetical  Kuria  I  especially  as  this  word  is  never  again  found, 
in  all  the  Christian  Greek  writers,  with  such  an  application  ; 
although  Christian  writers  and  orators  would  willingly  have 
adopted,  by  way  of  variety,  some  other  term  than  eodeato,  if 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  apostolic  usage* 

In  fine,  if  Kuria  means  the  church,  then  the  second  epistle 
is  a  public  letter  to  the  congregation  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
reference  is  made  in  the  words  III  John  ix  :  *'  I  wrote  to  the 
church;"  for  the  second  and  third  epistles  were  written  at  the 
same  time.  Does  the  second  epistle,  which  breathes  through 
and' through  such  a  spirit  of  love,  agree  with  this  position  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  John  could  have  written  such  an  epistle 
to  a  church,  which  had  not  received  the  brethren  sent  by  him, 
and  had  cast  out  those  of  its  members  who  did  receive 
them? 

It  has  been  said  that  this  epistle  lacks  all  individual  traits ; 
but  it  se^ms  to  me  that  the  motive  in  writing  the  letter  js  seen 
in  just  the  address  to  the  Kuria^  as  a  mother,  which  is  of  the 
most  individual  character.  The  apostle  desires  to  enkindle  in 
the  Kuria  the  flame  of  an  active  love  :  like  Gains,  she  is  ex- 
horted not  to  waver  but  to  remain  faithful,  and  not  to  let  her- 
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self  be  led  astray  (by  Diotrephes).  Hence  with  great  wisdom, 
the  apostle  makes  appeal  to  her  maternal  heart.  Can  there 
be  anything  more  individual  than  the  way  in  which  he  twice 
reminds  the  Kuria  of  her  children?  How  could  he  mor6 
wisely  and  heartily  enconrage  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing (who  was  probably  high  in  station  and  influence),  than  by 
wriUug  about  her  sons,  not  merely  in  general  terms,  but  telling 
ber  how  he  had  spoken  to  them,  and  had  good  tidings  to  re- 
{K^  I  Those  whom  he  had  perhaps  first  seen  with  their  mother 
as  boys,  had  now  again  tnet  in  the  vigor  of  youth  or  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood.  Thus  he  speaks.  Can  there  be  more  spec- 
ific relations  ?  This  trait  in  the  epistle  is  so  taken  from  daily 
life,  that  it  alone  is  enough  to  lead  us  to  see  in  the  Kuria f  an 
actual  mother  of  a  family. 

There  are  two  reasons  that  seem  to  lie  against  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  Xuria^  although  it  is  the  one  that  would  first 
oocar  tothe  reader,  viz.  the  numerous  children  of  the  Kuria, 
and  her  unintelligible  name. 

The  phrase  in  the  fourth  verse,  "I  found  of  (ex)  thy  children 
walkiiig  in  truth,''  at  first  strikes  us  as  strange,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  of  such  a  large  number  of  children,  that  they 
oodd  not  be  real  sons  of  any  one  mother,  but  must  mean  mem- 
bers, or  sons,  of  the  church.     But  ex  conveys  only  the  idea  of 
belonging  to,  expressed  partitively,  not  necessarily  the  idea  of 
a  large  number.    Thus  John  ix.  4,  in  the  phrase  "of  the  Phari- 
sees''(rendered  in  the  English  version"  some  of  the  Pharisees,") 
the  idea  of  hdonging  to,  and  not  that  of  numbers,  is  the  pre- 
vailing one.    Another  parallel  is  in  Bom.  xvi.  10. 11,  "those 
of  the  Aott^eAoU  of  Aristobulus,"  "of  the  household  oi  Narris- 
soa"  (in  the  genitive  with  Ik)  ;  for  here  a  circle  is  spoken  of 
^  which  at  least  comes  very  near  to  a  family,  and  their  number 
is  not  emphasized,  but  only  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  it. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Kuria  bad  more  than? 
six  or  eight  sons,  of  whom  some  three  or  four  were  so  advan- 
ced in  life  that  the  apostle  might  have  found  them  grown 
up  into  youth  or  manhood  a^ay  from  home,  with  their  cous- 
ins, for  only  the  latter  send  greetings  to  their  aunt  througb 
the  apostle,  verse  13.  52 
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Bat  can  Kuria  be  the  name  of  a  person  ?  As  snch  it  has 
been  customary  to  give  it  in  the  Latin  form  Oyrick,  or  to  leave 
it  unchanged.  Zunz  (in  bis  work,  Namen  der  Judean^  p.  15,) 
cites  the  corresponding  man's  name,  Kyrios,  from  the  tracts 
Demai^  7, 7  and  Skabboth.  3,  3,  of  the  Jerusalem  .Talmud. 

But  Kvpia  is  in  Latin  Curia.  The  Greeks  not  unfreqnent- 
ly  transfered  Latin  names  into  their  tongue  in  such  a  way  that 
they  took  the  form  of  Greek  names,  and  seemed  to  signify  some- 
tbiug  quite  different  from  their  real  etymology.  The  Boman 
name  Qvirinua  (the  governor  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus)  is  givea 
by  Luke  ii.  2,  as  Kvpi^ytoif  as  if  the  word  were  from  Kvpf/frwi 
though  the  ancient  Greek  offered  the  forms  Kurinoa^  Kurunoif 
and  even  Kourinoa^  to  represent  Quirinus  ;  so  that  the  usage 
does  not  favor  this  Biblical  transformation.  So,  too,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  forms  Kvpia,  Kt,ptoi^  must  imply  a  ref- 
erence to  the  common  noun  xtpios»  But  we  are  justified  in 
taking  these  Greek  words  as  simply  corresponding  with  the 
Latin  Curta,  Curius,  by  a  similar  transference  of  the  Bomaa 
name  Curio.  As  this  appears  in  Greek  as  Kovpioov,  it  will  be 
allowable  to  class  it  with  the  man's  name  Kvpitor  which  Pbpe 
gives  from  later  writers. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  several  old  patrioian 
names,  and  our  Curia,  with  her  sons,  may  be  worthily  ranked 
with  a  Junia  and  Julia  (Bom.  xvi.,  7. 15),  an  Appia*  (Philemu 
2),  a  Claudia  (II  Tim.  iv.  21  )•  How  many  illustrious  old  names  I 
It  may  also  be,  that  names  like  Julia  and  Claudia  were  also 
borne  by  freedmen  (Adams,  ut  supra,  i.  76) ;  but  at  any  rate, 
the  supposition  is  allowable,  that  Curia  was  not  only  a  Bomaa 
citizen,  but  also  of  patrician  descent ;  her  sons,  would  llien 
not  only  have  inherited  the  honor  of  a  noble  birth,  but  also 
the  praise  of  ancestors  famed  for  courage  and  honor,  of  whom 
the  poets  had  sung :  Horace,  Ep.  1, 1 : 

"  Et  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Cumillis." 
And  Juvenal,  2.  3  : 

"Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt." 

*  ^Aicqnavoi  ibr  ^Afcniavoi  is  also  foand  on  Ljrdian  coini. 
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abt.  x.-^notes  on  recent  BOOEa 

THEOLOGY. 

TU  Riie  and  Fall;  or  the  Origin  of  Moral  EviL^lSew  York :  Hard  & 
Honffhton,  1866.  pp.  811.  The  obiect  of  this  thoughtful,  iogenious  and  im« 
satifluctorj  work  is  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Adamic  transgression  in 
socli  a  way  aa  to  show,  that  it  involved  a  **  rise"  as  well  as  a  ^*  fall/'  a  rise  to 
^  moral  aeencr,"  aa  well  as  a  fall  into  ^  disobedience."  The  same  view  in 
mbatance  liai  been  advocated  by  other  writers  of  a  very  different  school  of 
thinking  from  our  author;  but  without  the  specifk^  point  here  made,  which 
ia,^  that  Adam's  choice  really  consisted  in  choosing  a  moral  nature,  or  con- 
■deuce,  not  having  been*i>rovided  with  one  at  the  start.  Adam's  choice,  we 
are  told,  (pp.  60),  ^  was  simply  his  choice  and  reception  of  a  moral  sensCi 
and  the  engrafting  of  the  latter,  with  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities, 
npoo  a  nature  previously  innocent,  but  ignorant  of  moral  distinctions. "  This 
we  think  to  be  psychologically  impossible,  and  logically  irrational. 

The  anonymous  author  arjpes,  that  conscience  is  **  a  separable  and  inde* 
pendeot  fiusmty  f*  and  hence  it  might  have  be«n  put  into  man  after  his  erea- 
tioiL  Thif  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  nature  of  con* 
•eieiice,  and  also  of  tlM  nature  of  our  faculties.  The  faculties  are  modes  of 
aetioa  of  the  one  indivisible  mind ;  the  conscience  is  not  properly  a  distinct 
fiumlty,  but  indodes  those  operadons  of  the  mind,  which  have  respect  to  right 
and  wrong.  Yet,  even  if  it  were  a  distinct  faculty,  the  whole  nodon  that  it 
ootdd  be  made  an.  object  of  choice,  and  as  the  result  of  such  a  choice,  be  im* 
planted  in  the  mina^  seems  to  us  illusory,  not  to  say  fantastic.  How  could 
Adam  have  chosen  it,  if  he  did  not  know  what  it  was?  and  how  could  he 
know  what  it  was,  if  he  had  no  moral  discernment  ?  and  how  can  a  new  fao- 
ul^  be  added  to  a  created  soul,  except  by  some  sort  of  jugglery  ? 

fiesides,  we  do  not  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  this  theory,  either  in  the 
wmy  of  understanding  the  fall,  or  in  Ae  wav  of  a  theory  in  respect  to  the  in- 
trodoction  of  moral  eviL  It  is  a  desperate  hypothesis,  which,  even  if  proved, 
aolvet  no  real  difficulty. 

Orikodoxf:  its  Truths  and  Errors, — ^By  James  Freeman  Clabkb.  Bos- 
ton :  Amenean  Unitarian  Association,  1866.  pp.  512.  Some  Unitarians  are 
f<md  of  representing  their  system  as  the  very  opposite  of  orthodoxy  ;  others 
are^  more^  disposed  to  seek  out  the  affinities  of  the  two,  and  to  show  that 
Unitarianism  contains  the  real  form  of  divine  truth,  which  orthodoxy  ex- 
presses in  rude  and  repugnant  formulas.  The  latter  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
aim  of  Dr.  Clarke,  fie  writea  in  an  honest,  frank  and  manly  tone ;  and 
■eems  to  try  to  extract  all  the  truth  which  he  possibly  can  fit>m  the  old  confes- 
nons,  while  still  fiuthful  to  his  position  and  convictions  as  a  Unitarian. 

Aa  his  volume  goes  over  all  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  it  b  of  course 
impossible  for  us  in  a  short  notice  to  follow  him  in  detail,  or  even  to  expose 
hia  manifest  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  of  the  orthodox  belief,  and  the 


that  it  insists  upon  belief  in  a  system  of  propositions,  as  essential  to  salvation. 
Bat  this  is  a  very  strange  misrepresentation.  Indeed  this  whole  chapter, 
the  second,  on  the  **  Principle  of  Orthodoxy,"  is  exceedingly  vague  and  per> 
^%^^t —     What  are  we  to  make  of  the  statement  fp.  41),  that  ^  belief  has 
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no  BftTinff  power,  bat  knowledge  has  ?"  This  is  given  as  the  author's  own 
view,  and  seems  to  be  very  like  the  misrepresented  notion  of  orthodoxy, 
which  he  condemns.  We  cannot  make  anything  consbtent  oat  of  this 
chapter. 

His  representation  of  the  orthodox  view  of  the  divine  purposes,  that  ^  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  Grod  as  pure  will,*'  applies  only  to  a  very  sukall  section  of 
hjrper-Calvinists,  no  representatives  of  whom  are  found  in  any  of  the  living 
divines  of  our  country. 

As  to  the  Trinity,  he  says  (p.  439),  ^  that  no  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  is  so 
false  in  its  form,  and  so  true  in  its  substance,  as  this.''  He  seems  to  adopt 
in  substance  the  Sabellian  hypothesis  of  three  manifestations  or  suocessive 
revelations  of  the  one  Grod ;  and  he  makes  the  personality  of  Christ  to  be 
from  and  ot  his  human  nature  alone.  This  idea  is  in  advance  of  the  Arian* 
ism  of  most  Unitarians,  and  far  better  than  the  mere  humanitarianism  of 
others ;  but  it  is  still  embarassed  with  the  gravest  difficulties,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  relation  of  the  human  person  to  the  Divine  indwelling  nature. 

**  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men:*— An  Esmy.  By  JouN  YouNO,  LL.  D., 
(Eding.^.  A.  Strahan:  London  and  New  York,  1866,  pp.  497.  Dr.  Young 
was  formerly  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
resigned  his  connection  with  it  because  he  departed  from  its  sUndards,  par- 
ticmarly  on  the  subject  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  in  the  atonement. 
He  is  well  known  by  his  **  Christ  in  History,*'  and  by  his  work  on  ^  Evil  and 
Good."  In  the  latter  he  defend)  substantially  the  view,  that  God  conld  not 
prevent  all  sin  in  a  moral  system.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  up  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  as  generally  understood,  and  seeks  lo  explain  Chriat's 
relations  to  sin  and  forgiveness  in  a  more  vague  and  general  way,  more  in 
accordance  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  demands  of  moral  philosophy. 
The  point  of  view  is  distinctly  ethical.  His  interpretations  of  Scripture  are 
controlled  by  his  underlying  theory  of  a  moral  system  and  of  moral  agency. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit,  but  it  fails  to  state  the 
great  mystery  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  it  does  not  ^ive  sufficient  weight  to  Uie 
undeniable  Scri[>tural  representations  of  Christ's  work  in  its  vicarioos 
aspects  and  relations,  and  as  laying  a  basis  for  our  justification  as  well  as  for 
our  forgiveness.    The  holiness  of  God  is  merged  in  the  divine  benevolence. 

Life  and  Death  Eternal :  a  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  Annihilation. — ^By 
Samuel  C.  BartletTj  D.D.^rofessor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
— American  Tract  Society  :  Boston ;  pp.  390.  Professor  Bartlett  has  pro* 
duced  the  best  work  yet  written  in  reply  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Hudson  and 
other  defenders  of  the  theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wick^.  His  arga- 
ment  is  adapted  at  once  to  the  demands  of  the  student  and  the  wants  of  the 
unlearned.  fiUs  tone  as  a  controversialist  is  candid  and  yet  decided.  The 
scriptural  argument  is  presented  with  fullness,  and,  as  we  ludge,  concliiBivel;[r. 
Whde  the  volume,  by  further  revision,  might  be  here  and  there  improved,  it 
is  still  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  discufslon.  A  chapter  on  the  natural 
prooft  of  immortality,  we  think,  is  a  desideratum;  for,  the  denial  of  the 
Bufficienc;jr  of  such  proofs  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  exegesis  of 
the  annimlationists. 

The  New  Birth  ;  or,  (he  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — By  Austin  Phelps, 
Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lin- 
coln, 1867.  pp.  258.  In  this  compact  work,  which  is  written  in  the  style  of 
sermons  rather  than  in  that  of  a  theological  treatise.  Professor  Phelps  di»- 
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cuMf.  in  fiTe  cliEpten,  tbe  Nature  of  Conyenion,  Regeneration  as  the  Work 
of  Goo,  Ticuth  as  the  Instmment  of  Regeneration,  Responsibility  as  related  to 
SorereigntjT  in  the  New  Birth,  and  the  Indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  The  leading 
definitions  represent  the  latest  form  of  New  England  theories ;  but  the  ab- 
stract statements  are  illmnined  and  relieved  bj  a  beantiftd  and  forcible  rhe- 
toric Eren  where  we  cannot  accept  his  theones  as  final,  we  are  still  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  evident  aim,  so  to  enhance  the  sense  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner  as  to  lead  him  to  feel  his  entire  dependence  on  Divine  grace,  llins 
he  sajs,  the  sinner  *'  should  feel  that  he  is  so  overloaded  by  his  own  sins,  he  is 
so  obstinate  in  his  own  perverseness,  he  is  so  prostrate  in  the  helplessness  of 
his  own  ffoilt  and  the  guilt  of  his  own  helplessness,  that  nothing  but  Almighty 
Ghrace  vml  save  him.  This  is  the  measure  of  his  guilt,  that  he  needs  0mm- 
potence  to  change  his  heart"  (p  .101).  ^  So  long  as  the.  sinner  will  not  re- 
pent without  Divine  grace,  his  dependence  upon  that  grace  is  as  perfect  in 
degree,  though  not  the  same  in  kind,  as  if  he  could  not  repent"  (p.  201). 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Instrumentality  of  Truth  in  Regeneration,  the  author 
seems  to  us  to  limit  needlessly,  and  without  sufficient  Scriptural  warrant,  *he 
Divine  agency,  by  representing  the  truth  as  in  all  cases  necessary  to  regene- 
ration. This  embarrasses  and  perplexes  his  statements,  when  he  com^  to 
speak  of  the  possibility  of  infant  regeneration.  A  chapter  might  weU  be 
added  on  the  relation  of  the  New  Birth  to  Christ  and  his  work. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

• 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  being  a  Critical  and  Expository  Com' 
mentanf,  wUh  DoctHnJ  and  PracHcjl  Remarks  on  the  £tire  PsaUer. 
Bjf  WiLLiASf  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia,  G.  B.  Llppin- 
cott  and  Co.,  1866.  The  church  of  God  will  never  grow  weary  of  greeting, 
with  heart-felt  welcome,  any  respectable  commentary  on  the  **Book  of 
PSsalms,"  produced  bv  a  competent  hand.  Supreme  in  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  divine  in  their  fountain,  hallowed  in  tneir  history,  indispensable 
in  their  uses,  exhaustive  and  unexhausted,  bearing  in  their  bosom  tJie 
nnrtnre  and  glory  of  the  highest  piety,  sounding  from  their  chords  the  min- 
itreby  of  prophecy  and  history,  of  the  kingdom  past  and  of  the  kingdom 
eoming,  embracing  ^  all  the  heights,  lengths,  breadths,  and  depths  m  the 
Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  Dispensations,"  the  most  sublime  and 
most  ancient  oollection  of  poems  in  the  world,  antedating  the  earliest  of 
Arabian,  Persian,  Greek  or  Roman,  the  gift;  of  God  and  the  sacred  inherit- 
ftnce  of  the  people  of  God, — any  attempt  to  shed  light  on  their  contents,  or 
commend  them  to  the  study  of  men,  must  ever  secure  for  itself  the  attention 
and  ^pratitude  of  all  who  understand  their  importance  and  value. 

It  IS  but  small  praise,  after  all,  to  say  that  this  portion  of  the  sacred  ora- 
des  surpasses  in  literary  excellence,  the  compositions  of  Homer,  and  Pindar, 
and  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Hafiz,  and  Manlavi.  We  can  well  afford  to 
have  rationalistic  cntics  analyze  and  anatomize  the  Psalms  as  they  would 
the  productions  of  a  Pagan  poet,  and  exhaust  their  praise  of  the  Psalter,  by 
pronouncing  it  **  superior  to  the  Vedas,  and  the  literatures  of  the  East,  and 
worthy  of  a  rank  above  the  classical  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome  f 
the  loftier  praises  of  such  men  as  Athanasius,  who  styled  it "  an  epitome  of 
the  whole  scriptures,''  of  Basil,  who  called  it  '*  a  conapendium  or  all  Uie- 
ology,"  of  Luther,  who  named  it  "  a  little  Bible,"  of  Calvin,  who  declared 
li  MnQ  anatomy  of  the  soul,"  and  of  the  good  and  great  of  all  ages  of  the 
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chnrch,  who  have  found  in  it  the  ezpreanon  of  all  their  emotionB  of  wn&re 
and  Tictorv,  of  fear  and  hope,  of  joy  and  grief,  of  gratitude  and  prajrer  and 
praise,  and  of  submission  to  and  communion  with  God,  are  of  wwthier  note, 
as  they  are  of  more  appropriate  utterance. 

The  author  of  tiie  volume  before  us  began,  eleven  years  ago,  to  collect 
the  various  accessible  books  upon  the  Ftolms,  for  the  puipose  of  entering 
upon  the  labor  now  completed.  Nine  ^ears  ago  the  actual  work  of  the  com- 
mentator commenced,  and,  amid  the  discharge  of  pressing  and^  multiplied 
public  duties,  it  has  steadily  advanced  until  ms  volume  has  now  issued  from 
the  press.  Its  mechanical  execution,  its  beautiful  typography,  its  attractive 
general  appearance— do  ^reat  credit  to  the  publishers. 

Hie  commentary  itself  is  uniaue.  Whatever  of  value,  that  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  great  and  good,  in  aU  ages,  on  this  particular  portion  of  the  Bible, 
the  author  seems  to  have  laid  under  special  tribute  to  enrich  the  pages  and 
enhance  the  excellence  of  his  volume.  To  the  stores  of  his  own  mature  Chris- 
tian experience  and  research,  he  adds  also,  whatever  of  excellence  he  has 
fbund  in  the  writings  of  others  on  the  same  subject,  throughout  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading.  In  this  respect,  it  is  withouta  rival.  To  possess  the 
volume  is  to  possess  a  library.  If  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
Athanasius,  JBasil,  Theodoret,  Hilary,  have  said  anything  good  on  the  PBalms ; 
if  Calvin,  Beza,  Luther,  Mdancthon,  Bucer,  Kivctus,  Grotius,  Muscnlus, 
Amesius,  Cocccius,  Yenema,  or  the  Reformers  in  general,  have  recorded  any 
criticism  of  value ;  if  Home,  Hooker,  Dodd,  Bates,  Hall,  Lejehton,  Lowth, 
Jebb,  Patrick,  Hammond,  Pool,  Gill,  Scott,  Clarke,  Henry,  Horsley,  Mor- 
ison,  and  others  of  like  celebrity,  have  contributed  anything  meritorious ;  if 
Michflslis,  Kosenmueller,  Hengstenber^,  Tholuck,  Alexander  are  worUi  con- 
sulting ;  the  possessor  of  this  volume  will  find  abundant  gems  and  fruits  £com 
all  these  and  many  other  sources,  gathered  in  rich  profiuion  by  the  indefati- 
gable diligence  of  the  author.  It  is  in  fact  a  thesaurus  of  the  doctrinal  ex- 
positions, and  a  compendof  the  best  practical  and  experimental  thoughts,  of 
the  learned  and  pious,  throughout  the  whole  field  of  patristic,  mediaoval^re- 
formed  and  moacm  evangelical  literature  upon  the  sacred  Psalter.  jR^e 
worik  is  indeed  an  orchard  of  ripe  fruit,  a  garden  of  flowers,  a  mine  of  gems, 
as  well  as  a  memorial  of  the  auttior's  affection  for  the  Psalms,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  his  untiring  industry.  It  shows  the  high  value  the  saints  of  Qod^  in 
all  ages,  have  put  upon,  and  the  universal  love  they  have  cherished  for,  the 
ten-stringed  mmstrelsy  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel. 

In  style,  the  work  is  terse,  simple,  forcible  and  epigrammatic.  In  arrange- 
ment, it  is  critical,  expository,  doctrinal  and  practical  In  spirit,  it  is  devout 
always,  and  impressive.  Its  jj^eneral  character  is  well  described  by  the  pub- 
lishers :  *'  Learned  without  being  pedantic,  critical  and  expositonr  yet  devout, 
doctrinal  but  not  controversial,  popular  and  eminently  practical  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  instructed  by  it  It  will  be  welcomed  m  the  family,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Other  works  may  show  more  of  the  pro- 
fundities and  niceties  of  modem  fprammatico-lexicographical  study,  and  make 
more  parade  of  the  apparatus  of  interpretation,  but  few  have  more  of  the  true 
spirit  of  exegesis,  or  will  conduce  more  to  the  ^ficaUon  of  the  believer. 

He  deserves  well  not  only  of  the  church  but  also  of  the  world,  who  en- 
deavors to  allure  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  study  of  the  Psalms.  They  are 
tbB  best  educators  of  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  elevating  and  enno- 
bling it,  as  no  other  than  a  divine  literature  can  possibly  do,  not  to  mention 
their  ordained  importance  as  a  means  of  grace  and  salvation.  For  in  the 
IWdms,  God  has  given  us  what  even  Plato  declared  God  only  could  giTe« 
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^  poetry  stamped  with  the  seal  of  auUioritjr,  and  in  no  point  fiulinff  of  what 
is  right," — a  means  of  education  the  philosopher  loneed  for  beyond  all  the 
haman  Ppetrj  of  the  most  gifted  of  his  nation,  but  which  he  sadly  despaired 
of,  in  his  self-imagined  polity  of  a  perfect  state.  It  is  to  recommend 
sneh  a  gift,  peerless  alike  in  itself  and  in  its  source,  that  the  author  of  the 
▼olmne  before  ns  has  doToted  his  years  of  faithftd  labor,  which  ought  not 
to  pass  unrequited.    N.  W. 

T%e  Jewish  Church  m  its  Relations  to  the  Jewish  Nation  and  to  the  **  Gen» 
tiles/*  ByRxv.  Sam*i.,  D.  Kerb,  A.  M.,  Cincinnati:  Wm.  Scott,  1866. 
pp.  2S7.  The  author  of  this  Tohime  has  faithfully  studied  a  special  and 
important  point  of  Old  Testament  interpretation  and  history,  ana  has  come 
to  remits  which  remore  several  serious  difficulties  in  our  present  transla- 
tion. He  finds,  by  an  exhaustiye  comparison  of  all  the  passages  bearing  on 
the  ease,  that  the  Hebrew  and  the  Beptuagint,  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  three  classes,  often  confounded  in  our  Tersion,  viz.,  ^  the  people  of 
the  eonmgaHon^^  or  the  church;  ^the  people  of  the  landj**  those  bom  in 
the  land^  whether  of  Jewish  or  foreign  parentage,  who  were  **  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel  ;**  and,  ^the  peoples  of  the  lands,^  the  fbreiga  bom  or  the 
Gentiles.  All  of  the  second  class,  thoueh  the  children  of  foreijrncrs,  could 
become  members  of  the  church  by  a  god^  profession  and  circumcision.  The 
third  class  worshipped  only  in  *^  the  Court  of  the  Grentiles."  The  distinc- 
tion may  be  stated  m  other  ways;  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church — a  citizen 
of  the  nation,  and  a  foreigner.  Mr.  Kerr  makes  it  evident  that  this  dis- 
tinction clears  up  many  confused  and  apparenilv  contradictory  parts  of  the 
Jewish  legislation.  Among  other  thin^  he  also  shows  that  circumcision 
was  not  a  ** national"  distinction,  but  a  «ign  and  seal  of  church  membership; 
and  that  servants  ^  bought  with  money,"  were  converts,  descendants  oi  for- 
dgneiflt  born  in  the  land.  The  whole  question  of  Hebrew  Slavery  is  pat 
into  a  new  light.  The  work  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  If  its  positions  are 
snstainad,  it  will  lead  to  a  revision  (Mf  current  views  on  several  important 
points. 

Laxgk*8  Commentarjff  Edited  by  Br,  Schaff.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  by 
O.  v.  Lechleb,  with  Ilomiletical  Additions  by  Rev.  Charles  Geiiok.  Trans' 
kUed  by  Charles  F.  SciiiBFFER,  D.D.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.  18GG. 
pp.  480.  The  publication  of  Lange's  (preBt  work  goes  on  with  unflagging 
seal  on  the  part  of  thb  translators  and  publishers,  and  oaoh  new  volume  is 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  public.  The  most  solid  works  are  getting 
to  be  fully  appreciated;  and  the  success  ot  one  such  work  is,  not  a 
lundranoe,  but  a  stimulus  to  the  success  of  others.  Tliis  new  volume  on 
the  Acts  is  fully  as  deserving  of  a  wide  circulation  as  that  on  Matthew ;  and 
in  one  respect  it  may  look  for  even  a  greater  demand,  since  there  are  not 
many  competing  commentaries  of  a  high  character.  Besides,  this  portion  of 
Christian  history  has  been  made  in  many  recent  criticisms,  especially  by  Baur's 
■chool,  the  very  field  of  new  hypotheses ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greater 
need  of  thorough  study  with  the  best  guides.  Such  a  guide  is  found  in  the 
chief  conunentator,  Dr.  Lechler,  Professor  at  Leipsic,  a  most  worthy  man, 
of  solid  learning,  who,  in  previous  excellent  works  on  the  Apostolic  Church, 
has  made  this  period  the  subject  of  special  investigation.  His  commentary 
will  be  found  to  be  solid,  careful  and  learned,  not  vitiated  by  foreign 
hypotheses,  and  animated  by  a  truly  Christian  and  reverent  spirit.  The 
homiletical  hints  and  analyses  of  Dr.  Grerok  will  also  be  found  to  be,  in  the 
main,  pertinent  and  helpful    The  translator.  Dr.  SchscfTer,  Professor  in  Uie 
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Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  has  done  his  work  much  better  than  the 
Edinburgh  translator ;  he  understands  both  (German  and  English,  and  how  to 
put  the  one  into  the  other.  His  additions  to  the  critical  apparatus,  evpe- 
cially  from  the  Sinaitic  codex,  are  of  great  value ;  and  the  notes  selected 
from  other  commentators  are  real  additions  to  Lange.  He  also  does  well 
in  refbring  the  reader  to  Dr.  SchafiTs  History  of  the  Apostolic  Churdi,  which 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  this  volume. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Knotcledge,—By  the  Rev.  John  Atbb,  M.  A.,  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  ]New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1866.  pp.  944.  A  very  compact  and  convenient  manual,  well  printed,  and 
quite  fully  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  It  contains  an  account  of 
all  the  books,  persons  and  places  nameu  in  the  scripture,  with  many  inciden- 
tal matters.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  candid  and  conservative.  In  what  re- 
lates to  episcopacy  and  kindred  subjects,  it  favors  the  views  of  the  Chorch  of 
England,  yet  not  in  an  obtrusive  wav.  Bingham  is  the  anthor^s  great  an- 
tfaority  in  Christian  antiquities.  Tlie  statements  in  different  artides  are 
more  narmonious  than  they  are  apt  to  be  in  Dictionaries  which  have  a  lai^ 
number  of  contributors.  The  later  and  larger  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  recent  English  commentaries,  have  been  freely  and  advantageously  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

The  Minor  Prophets^  with  Notes,  etc.  By  Rby.  Henbt  Cowlks.  New 
Toxk :  Appleton.  1867.  pp.  424.  Professor  Cowlcs  of  the  Oberlin  Seminary 
supplies,  in  this  useftil  work,  a  much  needed  popular  commentary  upon  the 
Twelve  Lesser  Prophets.  It  is  careful!  v  prepared,  and  shows  the  marks  of 
genuine  study  without  any  parade  of  learmng.  Every  English  reader  can 
master  all  tliat  is  said.  A  new  translation  or  paraphrase  is  given  of  those 
passages  in  whicn  the  common  version  is  incorrect  or  inadequate.  The  ex- 
egesb  is  marked  by  clearness  and  sobriety.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  prophetic  symbols  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  The 
second  concluding  Dissertation  on  **  Two  Millenial  Theories'*  is  instructive. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  is  publishing  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  and  excellent  works,  got  up  in  an  attractive  style.  Among 
its  larger  volumes  are  a  History  of  the  Huguenots  by  W.  Carlos  Martth  (pp. 
528) ;  and  The  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  Luther  (pp.  650),  by  the  ssme  au- 
thor ;  both  of  these  works  are  well  prepared,  and  give  a  good  popular  view 
of  their  respective  subjects.  Bible  Emblems^  by  the  late  Rev.  I)b.  E.  D. 
Seelte,  of  Schenectady  (pp.  222X  illustrates  in  an  eloquent  style  the  force  of 
some  of  the  common  emblems  of  the  Scriptures.  Mm.  M.^  E.  Berry's  5ta- 
ters  and  not  Sisters  (pp.  246)  ;  The  Climbers  (pp.  268) ;  <S>y6t2  GreyoraYear 
in  the  City,  by  the  author  of  the  "Huguenots  of  France"  (pp.  264)  ;  Graces 
Visit,  a  Tale  for  the  Young  (pp.  231)  ;  LyntonviUe,  or  the  Irish  Boy  in  Cana- 
da (pp.  183) ;  Among  the  WiUotoSj  or  How  to  do  Good,  by  J.  H.  LaKoilu 
(pp.  128) ;  are  all  well  adspted  for  Sunday  School  libraries  and  general  cir- 
culation.  John  Flavel's  Jesus  Chrisfs  Alluring  Love,  and  Cralmkrs' 
Reign  of  Grace,  are  reprinted  in  a  convenient  form.  The  same  Society  also 
publishes  the  substance  of  Feveral  admirable  Sermons  by  Dr.  Wh^uam 
Adams,  with  the  title  In  the  World^  not  of  the  World;  Thoughts  on  Christian 
Casuistry,  (pp.  64) :  The  motto  from  Vinet,  "  Love  is  the  best  casuist"  gi^cs 
the  kcv  note  to  wise  and  pertinent  counsels  about  cards,  the  opera,  dancing, 
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the  theatre,  and  other  worldly  amusementg.  The  same  Society  is  also  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  oar  German  population  by  the  publication  in  Ger- 
man of  a  series  of  volumes  ;  asuong  the  recent  ones  are  Tibchkndorf^s  able 
treatise  on  the  Time  when  Our  Go$pels  were  written ;  Barth's  Hand  hook  of 
Biblical  Antiquities  ;  Baxtib's  Life  ;  Juliana  von  Krudener  byW.  Zettiik  ; 
and  Songs  for  Sunday  Schools  by  C.  J.  Heppe. 

England  Two  Hundred  Years, — By  R  H.  Gillett. — Philadelphia  :  Presb. 
PabL  Com.  (pp.  303).  No  one  is  better  fitted  than  the  author  of  the  "  Life 
and  Times  of  John  Hues,"  to  ^ve  a  correct  and  graphic  delineation,  in  a  fami- 
liar 8tyl&  of  the  men  and  times  here  described ;  Joseph  Alleine,  Richard 
Baxter,  John  Howe,  and  other  worthies  of  the  period  of  Charies  11,  are 
brought  before  us,  living,  and  acting,  in  these  attractive  pages.  The  volume 
is  well  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated. 

The  same  Committee  publish  various  excellent  books  for  children  ;  among 
them  are  The  Diamond  Cross^  or  the  Story  of  Florence  Clifton,  pp.  222  : 
Flowers  in  the  Grass  by  E.  L.  Llewellyn,  pp.  214  ;  Jesus  on  Earth,  small 
4to  with  eight  illustrations  in  oil  colors  ;  and  fiam  Krishna-punt^  the  Boy  of 
Bengal^  also  iUnstrated  in  oil  colors.  The  two  latter  are  a  part  of  a  set  of  five 
Tolumev,  got  np  for  presents  to  boys  and  girls,  and  vividly  illustrated  in  bright 
colors. 

"  The  Omnipotence  of  Loving-kindness^^  published  by  the  Carters,  pp.  340, 
18  a  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  results  of  a  lady  s  seven  months  worlc 
among  the  fellow-women  of  Glasgow,  and  shows  what  can  be  efiected  by 
Cbriatian  love  even  among  the  most  degraded  classes. 

NytM  for  Boys  to  Crack, — By  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.— American  Tract 
Sodety,  New  York,  pp.  267.  A  spirited  series  of  sketches,  with  wise  advice 
interwoTen,  in  a  style  fitted  to  engage  the  attention  even  of  the  care- 


ReeoUections  of  Mart  Ltok,  with  Selections  from  her  Instructions  to  her 
PvpHs, — ^By  FmsLiA  Fisic. — American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  pp.  333.  Two 
biographies  of  Miss  Lyon  have  not  exhausted  the  materials  lor  instruction 
found  m  her  useful  life.  Miss  Fisk  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
collectang  these  memorials,  which  will  deepen  the  veneration  so  widely  felt 
for  the  noble  character  and  eminent  services  of  the  founder  of  tlie  Mt  Hol- 
yoke  Female  Seminary. 

Morning  hy  Morning, — By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeok,  New  York,  Sheldon  and 
Ca,  pp.  408.  A  series  of  daily  readings  for  the  family  or  closet,  each  occu- 
pying a  page,  conusting  ofpithyandpungent^  as  well  as  devout  meditations 
on  texts  of  Scripture. 

Ihe  Home  Life,  in  the  Light  of  its  Divine  Idea. — By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.  A.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  327.— The  ideal  of  a 
true  Christian  Home  is  well  set  forth  in  these  thoughtful  and  elo<}uent  pages. 
The  fiunily  is  viewed  as  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ,  and  tramed  m  his 
kingdom  for  his  service.  No  one  can  read  this  volume  without  having  his 
Tiaw  of  the  nature  and  blessings  of  the  family  quickened  and  enlarged. 

Heaven  Opened, — A  selection  from  the  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Mary  Wins* 
low.  Edited  by  her  son,  Gotavixts  Winslow,  D.  D.  New  York :  Carter 
&  Brothers,  1867.  Mrs.  Winslow  is  already  known  to  the  Christian  public 
tfaiong^  her  Memoirs  published  some  years  since.  A  woman  of  vigorous 
nnderatanding.  strong  sense  and  ardent  piety,  her  correspondence  is  emi- 
nently refireshing  and  quickening  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian.    Like  the 
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primitive  Chnstians,  Mrs.  Winslow  looked  upon  heayen  as  a  reality — a  near 
and  blessed  reality — she  lived  in  close  converse  with  it — and  hence  most  of 
this  correspondence. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  the  United  States^from  the  discovery  of  the  American  CorUtHent. 
— By  Gi^RQE  Bancroft.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1866. .  VoL  IX,  pp. 
506.  This  long  expected  continuation  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  ffreAt  hi8ton(»l 
work  conducts  us  tnrough  the  most  trying  period  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, from  1776  to  1778.  The  exact  state  ot  the  country  is  faithfully  repro- 
duced, and  we  see,  more  clearly  than  in  any  previous  account  of  these  times, 
what  were  the  difficulties  and  struggles  through  which  the  nation,  vet  in  its 
infancy,  must  pass,  before  it  could  become  strong  and  united  enough  for  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  the  use  of  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
materiais,  collected  from  all  available  sources  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ; 
and  he  has  digested  these  into  a  narrative,  replete  with  life  and  vigor,  oon- 
donsed  and  careful  in  its  details ;  vet  in  the  particulars  he  never  loses  sight 
of  the  great  laws  and  principles,  that  underlie  and  shape  the  course  of  events. 
In  the  rare  and  high  art  of  historic  composition,  he  is  a  master,  both  in  style 
and  method.  The  actors  and  scenes  arc  before  us,  yet  not  as  in  a  drama, 
but  as  in  life  j  and  in  life  pubject  to  law  and  Providence.  It  is  a  narrative 
of  absorbing  mterest,  worthy,  to  use  the  author's  words  at  the  end  of  his 
preface,  to  be  laid  "  reverently  on  the  altar  of  freedom  and  union." 

The  character  of  Washington,  in  particular,  stands  out  in  full  and  bold  re- 
lief, in  all  its  simple  majesty,  and  invested  with  new  lustre.  For  his  un- 
equalled greatness  is  seen  also  in  this,  that  the  more  closely  his  life  and  times 
are  studied,  the  more  unqualified  is  the  eulogium  that  must  needs  be  eiven 
him .  Even  Marshall  did  not  do  full  justice  to  his  noble  disinterestedness. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  investigations  bring  Washington's  patriotism,  hia  wisdom, 
his  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  his  abilities  as  a  great  gen- 
eral, into  fitting  prominence.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  historian 
of  the  United  States  might  also  become  the  biographer  of  Washington,  and 
hand  down  to  posterity  the  full  record  of  all  the  Republic  owes  to  mm. 

Besides  the  narrative  of  the  external  events  of  the  war,  brought  down  to 
the  wintering  at  Valley  Forge  (to  April,  1778),  this  volume  also  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  political  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  country;  chimter 
XV  is  on  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States ;  chapter  xxvi  on  the  Con- 
federation, which  is  admirablv  described,  in  its  principles,  and  its  defects. 
The  progress  of  religious  freeaom  is  also  signalizea,  and  it  is  traced  back,  not 
to  philosophical  skepticism,  but  to  Protestant  Christianity :  "  had  the  Amer- 
icans been  skeptics,  had  they  wanted  faith,  they  could  have  founded  no- 
thing," (p.  274).  The  relations  with  England  and  France,  and  our  national 
differences  from  both,  are  also  set  forth,  m  the  two  concluding  chapters,  in  a 
bold  and  truthful  ouUine,  and  with  a  thorough  philosophical  comprehension 
of  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  We  should  be  ^lad,  did  our  limits  allow,  to 
make  large  extracts  from  these  luminous  generalizations.  Luther  and  Des- 
cartes, both  stimulating  free  inquiry,  are,  by  a  happy  insight,  put  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  great  modern  tendencies;  .the  former,  representing 
'*  the  method  of  continuity  and  gradual  reform,"  the  latter,  that  of  **  an  instan- 
taneous and  thoroughly  radical  revolution.*^  "The  nations  that  learned  their 
lessons  of  liberty  from  Luther  and  Calvin,  went  forward  in  their  natural  de- 
velopment, and  sufifered  their  institutions  to  grow  and  to  shape  thenuelvet 
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•ooording  to  the  increasing  pablio  intelligence.  The  nations  that  learned  their 
leBBBons  of  liberty  from  Descartes  were  lea  to  question  everything,  and,  b^ 
creative  power,  renew  society  through  the  destruction  of  the  past  The  spirit 
of  liberty  in  all  Protestant  countries  was  marked  b^  moderation"  (p.  501). 
America  "  conducted  a  revolution  on  the  highest  principles  of  freedom  with 
snch  circumspection,  that  it  seemed  to  be  onl^  a  war  against  innovation." 
"  A  richly  endowed  church  always  leads  to  Arminianism  and  justification  by 
works,"  (p.  603). 

**  The  American  Idea""  is  (hue  set  forth:  "  The  British  Parliament^  in  its 
BiU  of  Bights,  had  only  summed  up  Uie  liberties  that  Englishmen  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries  had  acquired,  or  had  wrested  from  their  kings;  the  Americans 
opened  their  career  of  independence  by  a  declaration  of  the  self-evident  rights 
of  man ;  and  this,  begun  by  Virginia,  was  repeated,  with  variations,  ix^  every 
constitution  formed  after  independence,  except  that  of  South  Carolina. ' 
**  Here  then  we  have  the  prevailing  idea  of  pohtical  life  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  continued  the  institutions  received  from  England  with 
M  little  immediate  cminze  as  possible ;  and  on  the  other,  they  desired  for 
their  constitutions  a  heuthy,  continuous  growth.    They  accepted  the  actual 
state  of  society  as  the  natural  one  resulting  from  the  antecedents  of  the  na- 
tion; at  the  same  time,  they  recognized  t£e  right  of  man  to  make  unceasing 
advances  towards  realizing  political  justice,  and  the  public  conscience  yeamea 
for  a  nearer  approach  to  ideal  perfection."    "  Amenca  neither  separated  ab- 
ruptly fixHn  the  past^  nor  adhered  to  its  decaying  form&    The  principles  that 
gave  life  to  the  new  institutions />erva(fMf  history  like  a  prophecy.    They  dd 
not  compel  a  sudden  change  of  social  or  of  internal  political  relations ;  but 
they  were  as  a  light  shining  more  and  more  brightly  into  the  darkness.    In  a 
ooontry  which  enjoyed  freedom  of  cpnscience,  of  inquiry,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  government^  the  universal  intuition  of  truth  promised  a  never- 
ending  career  of  progress  and  reform"  (p.  283). 

The  Corwersien  of  the  Northern  iVa/toru.— The  Boyle  Lectures,  1865.— Bv 
CnARUB  Merivale,  B.  D.,  Author  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
eta  New  York ;  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1866,  pp.  231.  These  Lectures  are 
a  continuation  of  a  course  delivered  the  previous  year  upon  the  "  Con  ver- 
sion of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  first  three  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  doc- 
trinil  i>oaitions  of,  and  the  ancient  "  apologies"  for,  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
foiiith  is  entided  "  Relapse  of  Christian  Belief  and  Practice."  The  last  four 
pft  a  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Northern  na- 
tion^ dwelling  on  their  providential  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  showing  the  moral  ana  social,  as  well  as  the  religious 
dumges  produced  by  the  Christian  system.  While  none  of  the  views  here 
sdyaoced  can  claim  the  merit  of  onginality,  they  yet  serve  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  in  a  broad  outiine,  and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  the  main  facts 
of  the  case.  But  this  course  of  lectures  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  on  the 
''Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire;"  it  is  comparatively  slight  and  imme- 
tbodicaL    The  style  is  easy  ana  flowing. 

Bistory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth, — 
'^  James  AirrHOinr  Froude,  vols,  vii,  viii. — Reign  of  Etizaoeth,  vols,  i,  ii. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  and  Co.,  1667.  In  these  volumes  Mr.  Froude 
begins  a  new  instalment  of  his  remarkable  history.  The  popularity  of  his 
wmic  in  England  is  rapidly  increasing :  it  is  said  that  more  copies  of  the 
late  volumes  are  subscribed  for  by  the  great  circulating  libraries  than  there 
were  even  of  Hacaulay's  History  of  England.    He  has  made  large  use  of  the 
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despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
events  of  the  period.  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is  admirably  drawn ;  though 
he  represents  ner  purposes  as  more  vacillating  and  uncertain  than  has  osu- 
ally  been  done.  Cecil  is  justly  put  forward  as  the  head  and  front  of  her 
policy.  The  tangled  relations  of  England,  both  internal  and  external,  are 
skilfully  disentangled,  and  all  the  warring  elements  pat  in  their  just  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  The  constitution,  either  of  the  church  or  state,  as  then 
established,  does  not  meet  with  Mr.  Froude*s  unqualified  endorsement.  His 
sympathies  are  evidently  with  the  party  of  progress.  Every  reader  will 
find  m  these  engrossing  volumes,  not  only  entertainment  and  instruction,  bat 
also  the  materifis  for  revising  many  traditional,  and  hitherto  unquestioned 
opinions  as  to  the  actors  and  events  of  that  great  transition  epoch  of  Eng- 
land's history. 

History  of  the  RefamuUion  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  By  J.  B. 
MsBLS  lyAuBiONB,  D.  D.  YoL  IV.  Ilngland,  Geneva,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy.  New  York :'  Carters,  1866,  pp.  491.  In  the  first  half  of  this  now 
instalment  of  his  History,  Dr.  Merle  traverses  ground  which  is  more  fiuniliar 
to  bis  English  readers  than  that  of  most  of  his  previous  volumes,  narrating  the 
beginninffs  of  the  Beformatlon  in  England,  A.D.  1529  to  1535,  under 
Henry  YlIL  The  latter  part  of  this  volume  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
contemporary  reform  movements  in  Greneva  and  in  Italy.  His  md|gment  of 
its  character  of  Henrjr  VUI  in  less  favorable  than  that  of  Froude,  having  n 
stricter  Christian  basis.  His  conclusions  as  to  the  state  and  temper  of  the 
English  people  are  in  the  main  Judicious;  while  his  history  of  the  Geneveae 
preparations  for  Calvin's  later  work  add  new  materials  of  great  valoe  to  the 
current  accounts.  The  chapter  on  Francis  L  and  Melaacuon  is  one  <^the 
best. 

History  of  Christianity]  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolitioii 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire. — By  Henbt  Habt  Milman,  Dean  ot 
St.  Paul's.  New  edition  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected,  8  vols,  crown  8vo. 
New  York :  W.  J.  Middleton,  1866.  Dean  Mihnan*s  Histories  hold  the  first 
rank  among  similar  works  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  History  oftheJewe, 
in  3  vols.,  and  his  Latin  Christianity  are  both  standard  and  well  known 
works.  His  History  of  Christianity  has  been  twenty  years  before  the  pablic, 
and  has  received  the  warm  approval  of  Uie  ablest  critics  and  best  Jad|^ 
This  new  edition,  uniform  in  size  and  style  with  hb  other  histories,  contains 
the  last  corrections  and  additions  of  the  venerable  author,  now  nearly  fbor 
score  years  of  age.  This  history  embraces  the  important  period  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  point 
at  which  his  Latin  Christianity  begins.  The  publisher  deserves  credit  fbr 
bringing  out  the  work  in  the  best  style  of  the  Riverside  Press.  All  these 
histories  are  indispensable  to  every  vell-fumished  library.  The  clear  and 
popular  style  of  the  author  adapts  them  to  the  general  reader,  while  it  by  no 
means  lessens  their  value  to  the  simple  student  of  history. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Constitutional  Convention :  its  History^  Powers,  and  modes  of  Prth 
ceeding.  By  John  Alexakdeb  Jameson,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Cicmrt  of 
Chicaco,  etc.,  New  York:  Scribner  &  Co.  1867, pp.  661.  This  solid  work 
of  Judge  Jameson  is  the  most  important  contribution  recently  made  to  poV 
itical  pnilosophy  in  our  country.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  fulness  of  mate- 
rial, Its  careiul  arrangement,  and  its  grasp  d*  principles.    The  work  is  di- 
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Tided  iuto  eight  ch»pten:  1.  The  TariooB  kinds  of  Conventions;  2.  Of 
SoTerelgntj ;  8.  Of  Constitntions;  4.  Of  the  Requisites  to  the  Legitimacy 
of  ConTentions,  and  of  iheir  History ;  5.  The  Organization  and  modes  of 
Froeeedibg  of  ConvenUons :  6.  The  Power  of  Conventions ;  7.  Of  the  Sub- 
mianon  of  Constitutions  to  the  people ;  8.  Of  the  Amendment  of  constitt)« 
tions. 

The  flubject  of  Sovereigntv  is  folly  discussed  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Austin^s 
general  deflniuons.  The  note  (on  p.  19^  as  to  the  cronnd  of  sovereignty 
seems  to  ns  to  aUow  two  much  weight  to  tho  theory,  that  it  is  a  development 
*^  (tf  natural  forces,  according  to  natural  laws  f^  the  terms  of  this  theory  are,  to 
lay  the  least,  quite  indefinite,  and  it  may  easily  be  abused.  The  question 
about  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  as  a  Nation,  is  fully  and  conclu- 
aively  argued  in  the  aflirmative.  The  recent  tbeorv  about  conventions — 
that  they  really  have  sovereign  powem,  is  ably  refuted ;  the  ground  taken  is, 
that  the  members  of  Conventions  are  onljr  ^  delegates,"  and  that  they  can 
not  enact,  but  only  recommend  constitutional  und  other  changes.  A  full 
Bst  of  all  the  Conventions  thus  far  held  in  this  country  is  given  in  the  appen- 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Doctor  Johns  ;  being  a  Narative  of  Certain  Events  in  the  Life  of  an  Or- 

ihodoz  Minister  of  Connecticut,     By  the  author  of '*My  Farm  at  Edge- 

wood.**    S  vols.  New  York:  Scribner,  18G6.    As  a  work  of  art  this  novel 

inll  not  only  sustain,  but  also  increase,  the  reputation  of  the  author.    It  is 

eliJx»rated  with  great  care ;  the  chief  characters  are  sharply  portrayed  ; 

the  scenes  andplaces  are  drawn  with  a  realistic  fidelity.    The  picture  of 

liifl  in  a  New  England  village  is  brought  vividly  before  the  very  eye.    The 

frcihnen  of  nature,  the  peculiarities  of  Connecticut  nature,  and  the  house- 

bdd  ways,  as  well  as  the  outdoor  doings,  of  a  real  Connecticut  parish,  are 

dcwcteu  as  they  have  not  better  been  in  any  other  work  of  fiction. 

But  the  very  title  of  the  book  shows  that  the  author  has  other  than  purely 
nthetic  ends  in  view.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  legitimate  workings 
tnd  effects  of  the  dominant  tbeolo^  of  New  England :  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
a  reaction  against  that  form  of  religion  which  was  there  developed  on  the 
bins  of  the  old  Puritan  faith.  It  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.  Doctor  Johns, 
sod  his  maiden  sister  Eliza,  are  the  male  and  female  types  of  New  England 
pifltv.  The  Doctor's  son,  Reuben,  shows  us  how  this  style  of  religion  affects 
SB  impuLuve  youth,  leading  him  to  the  very  brink  of  infidelity,  until  his 
ftith  IS  quickened  by  influences  of  a  wholly  diiSerent  cast,  in  part  derived 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  devotee.  He  finds  peace  only  in  a  broader  charity 
tluui  that  in  which  he  has  been  nurtured.  And  the  bright  Adele,  the  cen- 
tral light  of  the  canvass,  clasps  her  rosary  to  aid  her  simple  faith.  Doctor 
JoliDS,  too,  under  her  unconscious  influence,  is  brought  to  the  verge  of  relent- 
ing, in  feeling,  if  not  in  formulas. 

I<low,  an  author  has  an  undoubted  right  to  portray  a  character  at  his 
wiU,  to  represent  hb  ideal.  And  such  characters  as  those  of  the  austere  Dr« 
Johns,  ana  the  rigid  Eliza,  were  doubtless  possible  under  the  New  England 
tnuning.  But  stul  they  represent  only  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  that,  too,  in 
CJBoeas,  Serene  and  lofly  faith,  disinterestedness,  self-denial,  humility  and 
impartilRl  love,  have  also  been  among  the  conspicuous  fruits. of  that  s}'stem 
etbeliei^  which  in  these  volumes  is  depicted  chiefly  in  its  sterner  aspects. 
One  extreme  is  here  given,  but  the  other  pole  furnishes  such  instances  of 
fiulh  and  charity  as  no  other  system  has  surpassed.    What  other  form  of 
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faith  has  erer  btdlded  such  parishei  and  tillages  as  have  been  nurtured  in 
onr  land^  chiefljr  under  Puritan  auspices  ?  We  may  indeed  imasine  a  mora 
perfect  ideal  state  of  the  church  and  of  society;  "but  yet  we  belieTe,  that 
this  ideal  will  be  sooner  realized  by  a  people  tnuned  under  the  main  gen- 
eral  influences  of  the  Puritan  religion  and  theology,  than  by  a  community 
trained  under  any  system,  which  lavs  the  most  stress  upon  the  external 
order  and  the  sestnetic  influences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Notices  of  the  following  works  are  unavoidably  postponed : 

Ludlow,  Woman's  Work  in  the  Church.  Strahan. 

The  Queen's  English.  Strahan. 

The  Dean's  English.  Strahan 

Shanks,  Distinguished  Grenerals.  Harpers. 

Moens,  Italian^rigands.  Harpers. 

Botts,  The  Great  Bebellion.  Harpers. 

A  Chronicle  of  Secession.  Harpers. 

Fehx  Holt  Haipers. 

Kissing  the  Rod.  Harpers. 

Land  at  Last  H^ers. 

Madonna  Mary,  mrpers. 

Fonthill  Recreations.  Gk>uld  and  Lincoln. 

Beethoven's  Letters.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Randolph's  Poems.  Scribner. 

The  Draytons  and  Davenants.  Dodd. 

The  Faire  Gospeller.  Dodd. 

The  Lady  of  La  Garaye.  Randolph. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Strahan. 

Irvine's  Spanish  Papers.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Soutlrs  Sermons.  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Muhlbach's  Frederick  the  Great  Appletons, 

Bain's  English  Composition.  Appletons. 

Grammatical  Analyzer.  Appletons. 

Harkness,  Latin  Book.  Appletons. 

Guyot's  Cfeo^phy.  Scribner. 

Masson's  British  Philosophy.  Appletons. 

Osgood.  American  Leaves.  Harpers. 

Muehlbcah,  BemthaL  Harpers. 

Palgrave's  Essajs  on  Art  Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Laboulaye's  Fairy  Tales.  Harpers. 


Abt.  XL— THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 

Tischendorf^  edition  of  the  Vatican  New  Testament  f»  promised  for  the 
early  part  of  1867  ;  it  will  be  published  in  the  same  form  as  the  Novum 
Test.  Sinaiticum ;  1000  copies  at  4  Thhr.  20  sgr.  In  February,  March 
and  April,  Tischendorf  was  in  Rome,  and  had  spedal  nennission  to  use  the 
Vaticum  MS.  Ha  has  corrected  the  errors  in  Cardinal  Mai's  edition,  and  of 
the  other  editiens,  and  will  give  the  MS.  for  the  first  time  in  an  authentie 
form.    He  distinguishes  carefnlly  between  the  original  text  of  the  MS.  nod 
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•dditiopi  auule  to  it  in  a  second  hand,  and  even  in  a  third,  seyeral  centurlM 
later.  ^  The  preface  will  ^ve  a  hiatorf  of  the  MS.,  an  account  of  iti  palssD- 
graphic  and  other  pecoharitie^  and  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  its  afre. 
Ur.  Hschendorf  is  also  proceeding  with  his  new  [the  eighth]  criticid  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Test,  of  which  the  first  fasciculas  waspublished  in  1864. 
the  second  in  1865  ;  the  third  is  now  in  the  press,  ma  present  critical 
mparatns  is  much  more  eomplete  than  that  he  used  in  preparing  the  seventh 
Mition  of  1859.    Neue  JEvang.  Kirckenzeitung, 

Tkeohaisehe  Studien  und  Kriliken,  4s  Heft,  1866.  Zahn  on  Pbpias  of  Hiera- 
polis;  Haock  on  Gkd.  iii,20;  Bindseil  on  Luther^s  Table  Talk ;  a  reyiew  of 
Banr's  New  Test  Theology,  by  Kostlin,  etc.  The  first  part  for  1867  has 
the  following  articles:  Walters,  the  early  history  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism; 
Romang  on  Justification  hj  Faith;  Hamberger  on  Baader's  Theosophy;  Roet- 
■chi,  esLegetical  notes  on  Job,  etc 

Zeit^hri/tf,  d.  historische  Tkeologiej  edited  by  Dr.  Kahnis.  The  first  part 
for  186 7  contains  Dr.  Pressel  oh  Clinstian  William  of  the  Palatinate  ana  the 
Formula  Concordiae  ;  Dr.  SchaiTon  the  oldest  editions  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism;  £.  D.  Schnaase  on  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Poland  and  the 
fiefbrmed  in  Dantzlc. 

A  biombhy  of  Dr.  Ullmana,  prepared  by  Prof.  Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  has 
been  puolisnea  as  an  appendix  to  the  last  number  of  the  Studien  und  KriUken^ 
together  with  an  account  by  Ullmann  himself  of  his  ^*  Part  in  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  Eyangelical  Church  of  Baden,"  which  he  left  for  the  Studien, 
Theee  puMications  are  also  issued  separate  from  the  reyiew. 

Yon  Sybel's  Hiatcritche  Zeitschrift  ^Munich,  yol.  15,  1866)  contams  ^— 
£d.  Beimaim  on  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  Religions  Deyelopment,  1554 
to  1564  ;  Yon  Sybel  on  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  Revolution  ;  Schafer, 
Count  Brahl  and  Frederick  the  Great ;  F.  Kapp,  Peter  Minnewit  of  Wesel: 
Draysen  on  the  Baltic  Question ;  H.  v.  Hoist,  Louis  XIY  and  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  Schafer,  Grenuine  and  Spurious  Letters  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Georffell,  A  D.  1757 ;  G.  Yoigt  on  John  Jacob  Mascov  ;  J.  Streiter,  the 
TyroTWar  of  1818 ;  with  the  h&torical  bibliography. 

ZeiUchnftf.  Wissenschaftliche  Theologie.  Parts  2, 8, 1866.  Marbach,  The 
Blood,  a  Theological  Study — exhibiting  its  relation  to  sacrifices ;  Lipsius, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  and  Montanism — ^the  third  article  on  it;  Buttmann, 
remarks  on  the  Sinaitic  Codex  ;  Pfleiderer,  a  review  of  Bevschlac's  Christo- 
logy ;  Krenkel,  notes  on  some  passages  in  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  Hilgenfeld, 
SI  review  of  the  later  works  on  Paul's  Epistles  :  Spiegel,  the  Latin  poems  of 
John  FolHus,  a  Westphalian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.- 

FRANCE. 

Annalis  dePhilosophie  Chretienne.  Mai,  Juin,  Juillet,  1866.  Bonnetty  on 
de  Saolcy,  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land;  Desbassins  de  Richemont  on  de  Rossi's 
£oma  Soieronea  Cristiana ;  Abbe  lachaupse  on  M.  de  Charency's  Basque 
liofliaffe  and  idioms ;  Bonnetty  on  the  religion  of  the  Romans  in  relation  to 
themDie  ;  Alexandre  on  the  rehabilitation  of  paganism  in  the  fifleenth  cen- 
tury, a  preliminary  account  of  Plethon  and  nis  treatise  on  the  laws ;  de 
Rossi's  discovery  at  Pompeii  of  the  title  of  Pomponius  Lethus  as  the  reigning 
•Of eragn  Pontiff^  by  Bonnetty ;  FiaJon  on  St  Basil,  noticed  by  Abbe  Gainet* 
«tc.    jfiie  article  hj  M.  Alexandre,  of  the  Institute,  on  Plethon,  is  able  and 
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interesting ;  be  gives  a  much  less  favorable  view  of  Flethonli  relations  to 
Christianity  than  previous  writers  have  done. 

Itevue  ChreUenne.  July  to  November.  L.  Rognon  on  Guizot's  Meditaiions 
on  the  present  state  of  chVistianilv ;  Prof.  G^et  on  Pressense's  life  of  Jesus ; 
Pelet  dc  la  Lozere,  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  in  its  Relations  to  the 
State  ;  Peter,  the  state  oijniety  in  the  midst  of  French  Protestantism  ;  Pres« 
sense,  the  lessons  of  the  French  Revolution,  including;  a  review  of  Quiners 
recent  work  on  that  subject ;  E.  Bcrsicr,  on  Codet's  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  ;  R.  Holland,  Manuel  Matamoros.  £.  de  Guerle  reviews 
Astie's  recent  history  of  the  United  States  in  highly  laudatory  terms  :  he 
says,  **  Carver,  Miles  Stan  dish,  Roger  Williams,  will  in  the  future  be  great 
among  the  great,  and  if  liberty  is  oestined  to  triumph  here  below,  tiie  rock 
of  Plymouth  will  be  as  famous  as  the  Seven  Hills  of  llome.'*   Pedeiert  lias  a 

g>od  criticism,  in  the  November  number^  on  the  8rd  part  of  the  Duke  de 
roglie's  work  on  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  Valentinian  and  Theo- 
dosius 

In  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Aug.  15,  M.  Littre  replies  to  Mill's  strict- 
ures on  Comtc's  system.  Amon^  other  things  he  takes  Air.  Mill  to  task  for 
saying  that  the  pnnciples  ofpositivism  are  not  at  war  with  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  Mill,  says  Littre,  has  here  made  too  much  of  a  concession  to 
English  prejudices.  Positivism  must  sav,  that  the  existence  of  God  cannot 
be  proved  ;  nothing  can  be  proved  which  is  not  a  scientific  induction  from  ob- 
served facts. 

M.  Bonifas  has  been  elected  professor  of  church  historv  in  Montauban,  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  Synods  ;  he  is  still  voung,  but  is  known  by  his  trea- 
tises ou  Schleiermaclier  and  Leibnitz,  and  by  a  recent  essai  mrVunitede 
Venseignement  apostolique^  dedicated  to  Domer  of  Berlin.  In  the  Revue 
Ckretienne  for  Nov.,  there  is  an  excellent  article  b^  him  on  the  idea  of  God 
and  Christianity,  based  on  Naville's  admirable  discourses  on  the  heavenly 
Father. 

An  importaut  discovery  of  manuscripts  is  thus  heralded  by  the  Paris  Moni» 
teur  : — "  The  town  of  Edcemiadzin,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  the 
residence  of  the  patriarch,  contains  a  splendid  library,  composed  of  tJbree 
thousand  Armenian  manuscripts  of  which  the  literary  world  was  hitherto 
quite  ignorant.  A  catalogue  of  the  collection  has  now  been  printed,  and  pre- 
sents a  vast  field  for  researches  into  the  religious  and  political  history  of 
Central  Asia.  It  reveals  the  existence  of  unknown  works  by  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  of  fragments  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  of  Aristotle.  The  Ar- 
menian Patriarch  states  in  an  official  preface,  that  those  manuscripts  which 
have  been  kept  secret  will  be  for  the  future  not  only  open  to  examinadon,  but 
that  extracts  may  be  taken  for  learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  if  they 
pay  the  cost  of  copying." 

ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.  Oc/.— Alternative  Versions  of  the 
Ftolms ;  Hermes  Trismegistus,  by  Pref.  Masson  ,*  The  abuse  of  Criticism  in 
Religion,  by  D'Alembert ;  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  on  the  Prophets ;  Exe^jjesis 
of  difficult  Texts;  Pantheism,  by  W.  H.Gillespie;  Limitation  of  Inspiration ; 
The  Tru«  Character  of  Mary  of  Magdala,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Prescott— denying 
her  identity  with  "  the  sinner  who  washed  the  feet  of  our  Lord,^  Luke  vii, 
86 ;  Eusebius  of  Coesarea,  on  the  Star,  by  Efr.  W.  Wright ;  Obitnaty,  J.  M. 
Neale;  Correspondence;  Reviews, etc. 
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Page   65,  line    2  from  below,  read  x^tp^^^* 
"      56,  line  14  from  below,  for '  ethenic,'  read  effmic, 
**      60,  line  15  from  above,  ^  anarthous,'  read  anarthrcui. 
*^      61,  line  20  from  below,  insert  and  before  '  after.' 
*^      65,  line  12  from  below,  for  '  Mamertini,'  read  JdamerUiu. 
'^      75,  last  line,  read  Matth.  xtI,  18. 
"    104,  line  12  from  below,  for  deoopovdt,  read  ^eapavdty 
'*     104,  line  10  from  below,  the  same  error,  twice. 
^<    105,  line    8  from  above,  fill  the  gap  with  ^eoopoi. 
"    107,  line  19  from  above,  for  A.ojroV,  read  Xotnor, 
"    108,  line    9  from  above,  for  ^  accusation,'  read  aeeuaaHoe, 
"    108,  line    9  from  above,  for  ^  nations,'  read  notiont, 
"    112,  line  22  from  above,  tranfer  to  a  note. 
*'     135,  line  19  from  above,  for  *  discussion,'  read 
*^    177,  line  23  from  above,  for  '  fellow,'  read/aZ2m. 
"     242,  line    7  from  below,  for  *  its,'  read  Ua. 

251,  line    3  from  below,  insert  ut  before  '  generatio.' 

265,  transpose  the  notes  2  and  3. 
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▲bt.  i^HISTOBIOAL  EVIDBNCB  AS.  AFFECTED  BT 

TIMfi.* 

Bt  ftflv.  Albert  Barnss,  PhQadelphia. 

HtBtorical  criticism  i^  comparatively  i^  modern    scieiice* 

For  the  introdaetion  wd  eBtabliahment  of  tbiB  apiwce  we  are: 

midoabtediy,  maiDly  indebted  to  the  G«rmaD|B,  who,  to  whftt- 

ever  extent  tbey  may  have  carried  it  into  Rationalism  in 

theology,  or*  acepticiBm  in  the  i^lae^icsi  hare  nn questionably 

laid  down,  among  mnch  that  is  false,  the  true  principles  that 

are  to  be  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Niebtthr,  in  the  Preface  to  hi9  History  of  Bomo,  says : 
**  The  History  of  Boqie  was  treated,  faring  the  first  two 
o^Qtaries  after  the  revival  of  letters,  with  the  same  prostra- 
tion of  the  understanding  and  judgment  to  thp  written  letter 
^t  had  been  handed  down,  and  the  same  fearfulness  of  going 
'^yond  it,  wbic|i  prevailed  in  all  the  other  branches  of  knowl- 
^^So.    If  any  one  had  pretended  to  examine  into  the  credi* 
*'ity  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  value  of  their  testimony,, 
^.Outcry  would  have  been   raised  against  such  atrociooa 
P^Bumptton.    The  object  aimed  at  was,  in  spite  of  every 

^  ^lie  foUowing  article  is  one  Tthe  second)  of  a  oottrse  of  Lectures  on  iSb^ 
Pj^^BOb.  ot  Chmtianity  receniiy  deUyered  by  the  A«th)Or»  bar  ^pointaQQiL 
"^^^^^  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.— Edttobs. 
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thing  like  internfil  evidence,  to  combine  what  they  related.  At 
the  ntmost,  one  authority  was  made  to  give  way  in  boidq  par- 
ticular instance  to  another ;  and  this  was  done  as  mildly  at 
•  possible,  and  without  leading  to  any  further  results.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  a  man  of  an  independent  mind,  like  Plarea- 
nus,  broke  through  this  fence ;  but  inevitably  a  sentence  of 
lOOudemnation  was  forthwith  pronounced  against  him.  Be- 
sided,  the  persons  who  did  so  were  not  the  most  learned  :  and 
these  bold  attempts  were  not  carried  with  consistency  throogh- 
•out.  In  this  department,  as  in  others,  men  of  splendid  abil- 
ities and  the  most  copious  learning  conformed  to  the  narrow 
spirit  of  their  ago." 

Wolfl  had,  indeed,  applied  a  spirit  of  unsparing  criticism 
to  the  writings  of  Homer ;  Bentley  had  continued  the  appli- 
eation  of  these  principles ;  Glanvil,  who  has  been  termed  by 
A  modern  critic,  "  the  first  Bnc^lish  writer  who  had  thrown 
scepticism  into  a  definite  form/'*  had  applied  these  principles 
to  the  prevailing  belief  in  his  time  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft; 
Bayle  carried  this  principle  to  almost  universal  scepticiam  ; 
Niebuhr  applied  these  principle  to  the  Roman  History. 

Glanvil,  in  order  to  test  the  historical  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  proposed  to  make  the 
trial  on  the  belief  in  witchcraft  in  his  time,  as  being  contem- 
porary, and  as  making  it  peculiarly  easy  to  test  the  credibility 
of  the  supernatural ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  things  remote  or  long 
past  are  either  not  believed  or  forgotten  ;  whereas,  those  be- 
ing fresh  and  now,  and  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
credibility,  it  should  be  expected  that  they  would  h  ive  most 
success  upon  the  obstinacy  of  unbeliever8."t 

The  general  grounds  on  which  this  criticism  is  founded  are  such 
as  the  following :  That  the  witnesses  for  an/^ient  facts  lived 
in  a  remote  and  uticritical  age  ;  that  they  were  not,  when  they 
lived,  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  ;  that  they  have  long 
since  died  and  can  not  now  be  examined  ;  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  and  attractiveness  of  their  story  to  relate  the  mar- 

*  Biographie  U&iyeselle.  f  Lecky.    History  of  Kataonaliwn,  L  ISa. 
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vdlons,  since  most  of  their  historic  productions  were  recited 
in  public,  and  none  were  allowed  to  contradict  them ; 
that  there  were  few  contemporary  historical  documents  with 
which  they  could  be  compared ;  that  there  was  a  love  of  the 
marvelous,  and  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  supernatural,  which 
was  to  be '  gratified ;  that  time  has  affected  changes  in  the 
public  mind  in  most  or  all  these  respects ;  and  that  now,  in  a 
more  critical  age,  and  on  the  coolaess  of  calm  reflection,  and 
with  testa  to  separate  the  marvelous  from  the  real,  it  is  proper 
to  apply  to  oS  ancient  writings  the  principles  of  criticism  sug- 
gested by  the  present  advanced  position  of  the  iiK^rld. 

Time  has  made  changes  affecting  historical  testimony.  All 
is  not  now  believed  that  has  been  believed  in  former  ages — 
nor  should  it  be  ;  all  is  not  believed  that  is  recorded — nor 
should  it  be.  The  world  is  less  credulous  than  it  once  was ; 
it  is  more  disposed  to  examine  what  is  proposed  for  belief;  it 
has  advantages  which  it  once  had  not  for  this  ;  it  demands 
evidence  which  it  did  not  once  demand  ;  it  applies  an  unspar- 
ing criticism  to  what  was  once  accredited  as  undoubted  truth. 
It  has  learned  that  many  false  records  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past ;  that  there  have  been  errors  in  transcribing 
ancient  documents ;  that  many  of  those  documents  have  been 
corrupted  by  design,  if  an  object  was  to  be  gained  by  it — if  the 
glory  of  a  nation  or  a  hero  was  to  be  exalted,  if  the  clainus  of 
a  religion  were  to  be  established,  if  the  interest  of  a  party 
in  the  state,  or  in  philosophy,  was  to  be  promoted  f  and  it  has 
learned  that  many  of  the  documents  which  have  come  down  tons 
from  ancient  times  are  forged  documents ;  that  there  have 
been  myths,  legends,  and  fables  wrought  into  history  ;  that 
there  have  been  fancied  records  of  dynasties  and  heroes 
stretching  back  an  almost  illimitable  number  of  years  ;  that 
there  have  been  details  of  unreal  battles,  of  imaginary  dynas- 
ties, and  of  fancied  wonders ;  that  there  have  been  apocryphal 
Listories  and  apocryphal  gospels. 

Especially  there  has  been  a  change  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  supernatural.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  rela- 
tion of  a  supernatural  event  did  nothing  to  impair  the  general 
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oreclit  of  the  history,  and  the  record  of  snch  aa  event  was 
received  with  as  little  scepticism  as  a  statement  in  r^^ard  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  world.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  statements  *bf  Livy  respecting  the  marvelous  events  a^ 
tending  the  foundation  of  Borne  and  its  early  history,'  impaired 
the  general  credit  of  his  history,  or  lessened  the  public  faith 
in  his  statements  in  regard  to  things  occurring  under  the  ope- 
ration of  natural  causes.  It  may  be.presumed,  on  the  contrary^ 
that  such  statements  of  the  marvelous  commended  his  history 
to  a  stronger  credence,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon belief  respecting  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  special  favor  of  the  gods  toward  the  nation— ra 
nation  started  on  a  loftier  career,  and  under  better  auspices 
which  cotdd  refer  to  special  divine  interpositions  in  its  behalf; 
which  could  prove  that  even  the  gods  were  present  when  the 
foundations  of  its  walls  and  of  its  capitol  were  laid. 

All  this  has  passed  away.     An  unsparing  criticism  has 

swept  all  those  marvels  from  the  early  history  of  Rome,  and 

in  doing  this,  it  demands  that  all  the   records  of  marvels 

in  the  early  history  of  nations  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  principle  been  carried,  in  fact,  that 

the  claim  that'  miracles '  or  marvels  have  occurred  in  any  period 

of  the  history  of  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  proof  that 

the  entire  history,  and  all  that  is  dependent  on  it,  is-  false. 

Benan,  in  his  '  Life  of  Jesns,'  (p.  IT.)  says  of  the  €k>spels :  "  Let 

the  gospels  be  in  part  legendary : — that  is  evident  since  they 

Are  fiall  of  mirades  and  the  aupertuxturci ;" — that  is,  this  fact 

that  'miracles '  and  the  'supernatural*  are  reeounted  thei^e  is' 

to  be  regarded  as  undoubted  proof  that  they  are  in  ft  grbat 

degree  'legendary^— on  the  same  level  with  the  first  portion 

of  the  history  of  Livy,  or  with  the  early  records  of  Egypt. 

So,  again,  in  a  passage  apparently  approved  by  the  West- 
luinfft^r  Beview^  as  a  just  principle,  he  says,  *'  It  is  an  dbso- 
lute  rule  of  criticism  not  to  admit  into  history  any  narrative 
of  miraculous  incidents^    This  is  not  the  result  of  any  meta- 

'. '• '■ '  •  ■  i  •    ■• — L_L«.- 

*Qaoted  in  the  Westminster  Beriew,  Oct,,  ISSS. 
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physical  system ;  it  is  simply  a  fact  of  observation.  No  sach 
fiu)ts  have  ever  been  established,  and  all  alleged  miraclea 
resolve  themselves  ikito  illnsion  and  imposture.  All  miraclee 
that  may  be  made  the  subject  of  examination  vanish  away/' 

The  demand  is  now  a  demand  which  this  age  is  to  consider — 
for  it  affects  every  question  about  a  revelation,  and  is  vital  in 
its  bearings  on  Ohristianity — ^that  this  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
nniversal  rule  in  history ;  or,  that  the  claim  that  a  miracle  has 
been  wrought  shall  at  once  set  aside  all  the  evidences 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  any  historic  record. 

To  nothing  have  the  principles  of  a  stern  historical  criti- 
eism  been  more  rigorously  applied  than  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Ail  that  has  been  said  about  legends,  and 
marvels,  and  interpolated  manuscripts,  and  forged  documents, 
and  unknown  authorships,  has  been  said  about  those  books. 
All  that  has  been  said  about  statements  being  contradictory 
to  each  other,  or  to  independent  contemporaneous  statements; 
about  time  as  affecting  the  credit  of  testimony ;  about  wit- 
nesses as  incompetent  to  give  testimony,  or  as  not  cross-exam- 
ined, or  as  long  since  dead ;  about  the  ability  of  a  more 
advanced  age  of  the  world  to  judge  of  a  record  that  has  come 
down  from  the  mists,  and  through  the  mists,  of  the  past — all 
this  has  been  said  of  what  is  affirmed  as  fact  in  the  New  Test- 
ament. A  more  unsparing  criticism  has  been  employed  becauae 
the  events  referred  to  are  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  scientific  and  historic  world — a  portion  not  small — ^is 
hastening  to  the  conclusion,  as  a  universal  canon  of  criticism, 
that  the  fact  that  any  pretended  history  records  a  '  miracle '  is 
full  demonstration  that  the  history  is  false. 

The  question  suggested  by  these  criticisms  is  a/atr  question ; 
a  question  which  men  have  a  right  to  ask ;  a  question  which 
the  believer  in  miracles  may  be  held  to  answer.  The  value 
of  evidence  i$  affected  by  time.  One  age  may  be  much  more 
competent  to  examine  the  credibility  of  testimony  than 
another.  A  subsequent  generation  may  be  much  better  qual- 
ified to  examine  such  testimony  than  that  in  which  the  event 
was  said  to  have  occurred.    It  may  be  easier  to  ascertain  the 
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exact  truth  in  regard  to  an  event  at  a  snbseqnent  period  than 
when  it  occurred,  as  the  movements  and  positions  of  forces 
engaged  in  a  battle  can  be  best  understood  and  explained 
when  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  away.  Statements 
apparently  contradictory  may  be  expluned  and  reconciled ; 
different  accounts  maybe  sifted  and  compared ;  and  the  resolt 
of  all  credible  testimony  may  be  combined  in  one.  It  is  ever 
to  be  remembered  that  the  historic  statement  <f  an  event  ia  whai 
it  ia  reported  to  be  by  dU  who  mtneaaed  it,  and  who  have  made 
o  recordin  regardto  it ;  not  the  statement  of  an  individual.  The 
historic  statement  in  respect  to  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  what  it  is  reported  to  have  been  by  the 
great  multitude  of  authors  and  writers  whom  Mr.  Oibbon  had 
before  him  in  composing  his  history.  His  task  was  to  select, 
compare,  reconcile,  arrange,  and  combine  into  that  one  harmo- 
nious and  magnificent  history  which  he  has  given  to  mankind, 
all  that  was  credible  in  that  multitude  of  writers  as  bearing 
on  the  events  of  this  history : — ^not  to  reproduce  merely  the 
statement  of  any  one  of  those  authors.  The  scripture  narra- 
tive of  an  event  is  what  it  is  reported  to  have  been  by  off  Ae 
•acred  writers,  and  the  task  of  an  expositor  of  the  Bible  is  to 
compare,  reconcile,  arrange,  and  combine  these  also  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  real  narrative  in  regard  to  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer  is  not  what  it  is  reported  to  be  by  Matthew, 
or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or  John : — it  is  the  statement  of  all  of  them 
combined. 

•  It  is  also  a  very  pertinent  question — a  question  which  we 
may  be  held  to  answer — ^in  what  manner  a  religion  ui^ing  its 
claims  now  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  on  which  Christianity 
advanced  its  claims,  and  on  which  it  undoubtedly  made  its 
way  in  the  world  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  would  be  met 
in  this  age — ^in  this  nineteenth  century  7  Would  it  now,  if  the 
same  evidences  of  its  divine  origin  were  urged,  be  received 
as  a  religion  from  Gk)d  7  Would  it  make  its  way  in  the  world 
in  this  age  as  it  did  then  7  Would  the  evidences  of  its  mira- 
cles be  received  in  this  scientific  and  critical  age  as  they 
were  in  that  comparatively  uncritical,  unscientific,  and  credu- 
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loua  age — an  age  when  men  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
marvelous,  and  when  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  interposi- 
tiou  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs  was  the  common  belief  of 
men?  Was  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  ever  thus  subjected 
to  such  test  as  thej  would  be  now,  or  as  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  would  thej  convince  men  now  as  thoy  did  then  ?  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  religion  was  propagated  and  embraced 
then  on  evidence  that  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  mankind, 
would  it  be  embraced,  and  could  it  be  propagated  now,  on  the 
same  evidence  7  Would  not  that  evidence  be  subjected  to  a 
more  rigid  and  just  scrutiny,  and  would  it  not,  therefore^  be 
rejected  ?    If  so,  should  it  not  be  rejected  now  ?  ^ 

''Let  a  thanmaturgist,"  says  Benan,*  "preoent  himself  to 
morrow  with  testimony  sufficiently  important  to  merit  our  at- 
tention ;  let  him  announce  thac  he  is  able,  I  will  suppose,  to 
raise  the  dead;  what  would  be  done?  A  commission  com- 
posed of  physiologists,  physicians,  chemists,  persons  experi- 
enced in  historical  criticism,  would  be  appointed.  This  coromis- 
«ion  would  choose  the  corpse,  make  it  certain  that  death  was 
real,  designate  the  hall  in  which  the  experiment  should  be 
made,  and  regulate  the  whole  system  of  precautions  neces- 
flary  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  If,  under  such  conditions, 
the  resurrection  should  be  performed,  a  probability  almost 
«qual  to  certainty  would  be  attained.  However,  as  an  experi- 
ment ought  always  to  be  capable  of  being  repeated ;  as  one 
ought  to  be  capable  of  doing  again  what  one  has  done  once, 
and  as  in  the  matter  of  miracles  there  can  be  no  question  of 
easy  or  difficult,  the  thaumaturgist  would  be  invited  to  repro- 
duce his  marvelous  acts  under  other  circumstances,  upon  other 
bodies,  ip  another  medium.  If  the  miracle  succeeds  each 
time,  two  things  woifld  bo  proven :  first,  that  supernatural 
acts  do  come  to  pass  in  the  world  ;  second,  that  the  power  to 
perform  them  belongs  or  is  delegated  to  certain  persons.  But 
who  does  not  see  that  no  miracle  was  over  performed  under 
such  conditions ;  that  always  hitherto  the  thaumaturgist  has 

<  Life  of  JesuB,  pp.  44,  45. 
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chosen  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  chosen  the  means, 
chosen  the  public ;  that,  moreover,  it  is,  in  niost  cases,  the 
people  themselves  who,  from  the  undeniable  need  which  tJiey 
feel  of  seeing  in  great  events  and  great  men,  something  divine, 
create  the  marvelous  legends  afterward." 

It  may  be  added,  as  illustrating  this  feeling,  that  the  worTd 
is  beginning  to  demand  an  altogether  different  cidiss  of  evidences 
of  Christianity  from  what  satisfied  the  generations  that  pre. 
ceded  us,  and  although  the  authors,  some  of  them  at  least, 
who  satisfied  those  generations  of  the  truth  of  the  BTble, 
have  scarcely  passed  away,  yet  that  Grrotius  de  Yeritate,  and 
Paley'g  Evidences,  and  Lardncr's  Credibility,  and  Chalmers' 
Evidences  (if  Christianity,  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  as 
books  pertaining  to  the  past — books  that  pisrformed  their 
work  well  enough  in  their  own  time,  but  which  are  soon  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  obsolete  defenses  of  Christianity  in  the 
times  of  Porphyry,  Celsus,  and  Julian,  or  in  the  times  of 
the  British  deists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  value  of  that  evidence,  and  thiat  mode  of 
argumentation,  in  a  former  age,  and  however  such  argu- 
ments may  have  convinced  the  world  in  former  times, 
it  is  now  held  that  we  are  not  at  libertv  to  demand  that 
the  same  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  arguments  in  this  age.  '  Let 
the  thaumatnrgist,'  Benan  would  say,  'work  over  the  mira^ 
cle  in  our  times,  in  siich  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  an  age  &r- 
different  from  that  when  the  miracles  were  piretended  to  have 
been  wrought.' 

It  becomes,  therefore,  very  important  to  inquire  whether 
on  the  alleged  facts  on  which  Christianity  was  first  propa* 
gated,  and  which  were  regarded  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
as  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  religion  was  from  God , 
and  under  which  the  religion  actually  spread  over  the  world, 
it  may  bo  commended  to  mankind  now.  Or  has  time  so  rectified 
the  judgment  of  mankind  on  the  subject  of  testimony,  as  to 
show  that  the  evidence  was  valueless  then,  and  should  be  re- 
garded as  valueless  now,  and  that  the  religion  was  in  fact 
propagated  under  a  delusion  ? 


} 
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This  is  a  fair  question.  This  introduces  the  subject  of  this 
Lecture.    It  will  be  illustrated  under  two  heads : 

The  general  principles  on  the  subject. 

The  application  of  those  principles  to  the  Christian 
testimony. 

The  general  subject  to  be  illustrated  is,  Evidence  as 

AFFECTED  BT  TlME. 

Evidence  as  bearing  on  things  to  be  believed — which  is  its 
proper  province — must  pertain  to  subjects  as  mathematical, 
as  legal,  as  scientific,  as  moral,  as  historical. 

No  one  would  pretend  that  on  these  subjects  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  testimony  would  be  demanded ;  no  one  would 
maintain  that  the  evidence  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  mind 
must  be  precisely  the  same ;  no  one  would  af&rm  that  all 
ivould  be  equally  affected  by  time,  or  that  the  same  rules«are 
to  be  applied  in  estimating  their  value. 

In  mathematics,  time  makes  no  change  in  the  force  and 
▼due  of  the  evidence  by  which  a  proposition  is  established. 
If  it  be  granted  that  shorter  methods  may  bo  used,  or  that 
new  methods  of  demonstration  may  be  di'fcovered,   as  the 
Algebraic  process,  or  Logarithm3,  or  Fluxions,  or  the  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  yet  these  do  not  demonstrate  that  the  former 
evidence  was  false,  or  unreliable  as  far  as  it  went,  or  tliat  that 
for  which  it  was  employed  as  a  demonstration  was   false.    It 
must  be — it  cannot  be  otherwise — that  Euclid  believed  that  in 
aright  angled  triangle  the  square  of  the  hypothenuso  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  two  sides,  on  the  same  evi- 
dence on  which  we  believe  it,  and  the  proof  on  which  he 
relied,  as  far  as  it  was  proof,  is  as  forcible  now  as  it  was  then. 
Time  does  nothing  to  affect  that  evidence.    It  neither  confirms 
nor  impairs  it.    The  evidence  u  to  us  precisely  what  it  was  to 
the  human  mind  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  will  be 
the  same  to  the  end  of  the  world.    We  believe  it  not  beciuse 
Eadid  believed  it ;  or  because  there  is  evidence  that  it  was 
believed  then  ;   or  because  the  truth  of  the  proposition  was 
propagated  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  then  employed, 
but  because  the  proof  to  our  minds  is  precisely,  neither  more 
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nor  less,  what  it  was  to  the  first  mind  on  which  the  truth  of 
the  **  forty-seventh '^  proposition  dawned.  The  proof  cannot 
bo  added  to  or  diminished  ;  and  that  proof  will  go  down  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  whatever  changes  may  occar  in  the  laws  of 
criticism,  or  in  any  advances  which  may  be  made  in  the  ca{>a- 
'bility  of  judging  of  evidence.  Many  new  truths  may  be  dis- 
covered and  added  to  this,  but  time  does  not  change  the  faith 
of  mankind  in  this. 

In  legal  matters,  time  does  not  necessarily  or  materially  affect 
evidence.  It  affects  tlie  manner  of  arriving  at  it ;  the  qaestion 
as  to  what  is  legal  testimony ;  the  determination  about  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  ;  the  question  how  far  interest  in  the 
case,  or  relationship  to  the  parties,  shall  aiSfect  their  credibility ; 
the  mode  of  examination,  in  open  court,  or  in  secret ;  the 
credit  due  to  the  young,  to  those  of  feeble  mind,  or  to  those 
who  may  be  partially  insane  ;  the  competency  of  witnesses  in 
general ;  but  the  evidence  itself  is  not  affected  by  time.  The 
evidence  that  Titus  killed  Gkiius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
that  he  was  properly  convicted  and  punished,  is  not  modified 
by  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  by  all  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  world  in  that  time.  If  the  evi- 
dence then  relied  on  established  the  fact  so  that,  under  the 
laws,  Titus  was  justly  punished,  it  establishes  it  now,  so  that 
it  ought  to  go  into  history,  and  to  be  believed  in  all  coming 
time  ;  to  become  one  of  the  cases  of  precedents  establishing 
the  principles  on  which  justice  is  to  be  administered  in  every 
future  age. 

In  scientific  matters,  the  principles  are  the  same.  Testi- 
mony or  evidence  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  in  any  way  on 
these  subjects  ;  for,  in  general,  we  do  not  believe  the  facts  of 
science  on  the  evidence  of  testimony.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  mass  of  men  credit  the  facts  of  science — in  astronomy, 
geology^  chemistry,  and  in  the  kindred  sciences — so  far  as 
they  come  before  them  at  all  for  belief,  on  the  ground  of 
testimony,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  these  great  truths  and  facts 
can  be  subjected  to  experiment  and  observation  by  any  one 
that  chooses.     Galileo  testified  thht  there  were  moons  ap)  t- 
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taining  to  Japiter.  That  he  did  bo  testify  can  be  easily 
eBtablished  by  history ;  that  there  are  moons  revolving  around 
the  planet  ia  a  matter,  however,  not  depending  on  the  credi- 
bility of  his  testimony,  or  on  the  historical  records  of  that 
time,  but  can  be  verified  by  any  one  by  looking  through  a 
telescope. 

Time  sets  aside,  indeed,  many  things  in  science  which  were 
once  assuredly  believed.  But  it  is  not  done  because  the  tes- 
timony is  doubtful ;  it  is  because  the  observations  were  not 
accurately  made ;  or  because  there  were  false  theories ;  or 
because  more  accurate  instruments,  and  a  more  varied  and 
prolonged  observation,  have  shown  exactly  what  the  facts 
were  and  are.  But  time,  for  example,  has  not  affected  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  celebrated 
^  Bclipse  of  Thales,"  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
which  has  been  the  8\ibject  of  so  much  discussion  among  astron- 
omers :  either  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  tiffed  of  that  eclipse  as 
stated  by  Herodotus,  or  the  fact  that  Thales  predicted  it. 
Herodotus  says  (Book  I,  Ch.  LXXIY,)  that  there  was  a  war 
between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and  that  after  various 
turns  of  fortune,  "  in  the  sixth  year  a  conflict  took  place  ;  ^nd 
on  Uie  battle  being  joined,  it  happened  that  the  day  suddenly 
became  night.  And  this  change,"  says  he,  "  Thales  of  Miletus 
had  predicted  to  them,  definitely  naming  the  year  in  which 
the  event  took  place.  The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  when  they 
saw  day  turned  into  night,  ceased  from  fighting ;  and  both 
sides  were  desirous  of  peace."* 

Time,  in  regard  to  this  event,  has  undoubtedly  shown  that 
the  theory  which  Thales  held  in  regard  to  astronomy  was  a 
false  theory ;  that  the  prediction  implied  no  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  heavens  ;  that  probably  oQ  his  knowledge  on 
the  subject  was  derived  from  tlie  observation  of  the  periodical 
times  when  eclipses  occur ;  and  that  probably  also  aU  that  he 
predicted  was  the  year  when  this  eclipse  would  take  place, 
not  the  hour,  the  day,  nor  even  the  month  :  but  time  has  not 

*  WlieweU*8  History  of  the  IndoBtrial  SoienoM.    Vol  1,  509. 
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set  aside  the  evideuce  in  regard  to  the/act.  Thus  time  tqaj 
establish  the  truth  of  a  scientific  event,  but  not  the  camt  d 
it ;  the  fact  may  be  demonstrated  hy  testimony  to  the  end  6i 
the  world,  but  the  testimony  does  nothing  to  establish  theaencioi 
of  it.  On  this  point,  however,  time  may  do  this : — ^While  the  te** 
timony  as  to  the  &ct  is  una£fected,  it  may  do  much  to  show 
what  was,  or  was  not  the  cause  of  the  event.  Time  may  show 
that  what  was  regarded  as  miraculous  and  supernatural  wiien 
it  happened,  took  place  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  *'  dim  eclipse"  which,  at  the  time  of  its  occurreDoe, 
''  with  fear  of  change  perplexed  monarchs"  may  take  its  plaoe 
among  ordinary  events,  to  be  explained  in  accordance 
ordinary  and  well-understood  laws.  The  fact  existed  as 
corded  ;  time  has  changed  the  views  of  men  in  regard  to  the 
cause,  and  reduced  it  from  a  marvelous  to  an  ordinary  opem- 
tion  of  nature.  What  armies  would  now  be  stayed  in  iMttle 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun?  Of  ancient  facts  now  •• 
reported  to  us  in  history,  we  give  credit  to  the  fiusts 
r.8  reported  ;  we  explain  them  as  we  choose.  The  facts  we 
admit.  Here  we  pause.  All  in  regard  to  the  explanation  is 
as  much  under  our  control  as  it  was  under  the  control  of  those 
wl^o  have  reported  the  facts  to  us. 

In  regard  to  moral  subjects — to  philosophy — the  same  re- 
mark is  to  be  made.  We  receive  the  statement  that  certain 
opinions  in  morals,  in  philosophy,  in  religion  were  held ;  we 
embrace  those  opinions  or  not  as  we  choose ;  we  explain  and 
defend  them  in  our  own  ^vay.  It  can  not  be  denied  as  a  matter 
of  historic  verity  that  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  argues  in  favor  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fact  that  he  at  times  seems  to 
hold  this  is  not  to  be  set  aside.  But  no  one  of  us  believes  the 
doctrine  because  he  thus  testified  to  it ;  and  no  one  believes  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  proof  or  evidence  which  he  adduces  in  favor 
of  it.  Time  holds  on  to  the  fact  that  such  opinions  were  held ; 
it  sets  aside,  it  may  be,  all  the  nrguments  on  which  the  opin- 
ion was  held,  or  reverses  entirely  the  faith  in  the  doctrine 
itself.  That  the  schoolmen  held  certain  opinions  we  do  not 
doubt ;  that  they  were  defended  by  great  prolixity  and  by 
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mmroloiis  mbtilty  ci  argnmenty  any  one  may  have  evidence 
of  who  chocMes  to  look  into  the  ponderoos  tomes  that  so 
calmly  now  repose  in  dast  in  the  alcoves  of  out  great  libraries, 
like  ancient  knights  encased  in  armor  in  old  cathedrals  ;  bat 
who  fesb  bonnd  to  believe  their  opinions  ;  who  feels  bound 
to  mak»  himself  acquainted  even  with  the  terms  of  their 
logic— the  weapons  with  which  they  dealt  their  heavy  blows  ? 
There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  re- 
marb  on  historic  records :  the  records  of  fads  pertaining  to 
ancieat  times.  This  point  will  lead  to  a  matter  of  much  in- 
tereet,  and  one  which  specially  pertains  to  us,  the  question 
aboat  the  faala  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

It  is  this  kind  of  evidence  which  is  mainly  affected  by  time ; 

this  which  leads  into  the^  whole  region  of  historical  criticism. 

The  manner  in  which  this  evidence  is  affected  by  time,  and 

the  reasons  why  there  is  occasion  for  the  modem  science  of 

historical  criticism,  will  be  made  plain  by  a  few  remarks. 

The  following  things,  then,  ^re  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  estimating  the  value  of  ancient  historical  testimony  :  (a) 
The  imperfect  observation  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  are 
recorded,  (b)  The  disposition  for  the  marvelous  in  the  early 
periods  of  history.    (c)The  character  of  the  witnesses   for 
competency,  veracity,  credibility,  candor,  honesty,  freedom 
froQ  selfish  ends.    (c2)  National  vanity ;  not   a  few  histories 
heii^  in  bet  designed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  one  nation  over 
id  rivals,    (e)  The  nature  of  the  subject :  for  on  some  subjects 
men  are  much  more  honest  and  credible  than  on  others.  Such 
Mre,  or  may  be,  for  example,  the  views  which  men  have  on  the 
Mlbjeo^of  religion,  that  no  reliance  alicost  could  be  placed  on 
theif  taftimony  in  regard  to  the  fucts  that  pertain  to  it.    The 
narrative  wonld  be  certain  to  be  colored  by  the  views  enter- 
tained oo  the  subject,  and  tlie  largest  allowance  would  be 
neosseay  m  estimating  the  value  of  the  historical  record.  (/) 
TtMf^volvukteLtj  corruption  of  records  for  national,  private,. or 
party  purposes,  (g)  The  sbw  accumulation  of  errors  iu  the 
process  of  transcription  of  records — small  at  first,  and  few  iu 
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number,  yet^  unavoidably  perpetuated  and  multiplied  by  time. 
(A)  The  number  of  false  or  apocryphal  biatcHries  that  may  be 
written  for  various  purposes :  as  the  long  imaginary  histories 
of  the  Dynasties  of  Egypt  and  India,  or  the  apocryphal  Goa- 
pels. 

Time  affects  all  these  things,  and  the  work  of  historical 
criticism  when  the  world  becomes  sensible  that  these  have 
accumulateid,  and  that  the  true  should  be  separated  from  the 
fake,  becomes  a  work  so  vast  us  to  be  properly  dignified  with 
the  name  of  science.  Nothing  demands  more  learning,  patience, 
acuteness,  sagacity,  candor  and  impartiality,  than  such  a  work, 
and  he  who,  in  history,  contributes  any  thing  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  give  the  world  a  correct  record  of 
the  past,  is  to  be  classed  among  tbe  benefactors  of  mankind* 

In  looking  at  these  things,  and  contemplating  the  uncer- 
tainties and  the  corruptions  of  history,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  any  facts  pertaining  to  the  past  can  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  those  which  are  occurring  in  our  own 
time,  and  which  come  under  our  own  observation,  or 
the  observation  of  our  contemporaries  ;  or  whether  all  the 
alleged  facts  of  ancient  history  are  to  be  classed  among  myths 
and  legends ;  or  where,  if  there  is  true  history,  the  region  of 
legend  ends,  and  that  of  history  begins ;  and  if  legend,  myth, 
and  fable  reign  at  all  in  tbe  past,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
dominion?  Does  it  terminate  with  the  l^ends  of  lavy? 
Does  it  cease  with  the  stories  of  the  interventions  of  the  gods 
in  battlo,  and  in  tbe  foundation  of  cities  aud  empires  ?  -  Or 
does  it  embrace  also  tlie  account  of  tbe  Creation  and  Fall  in 
Genesis ;  the  record  of  tbe  deluge  ;  of  the  overthrow  of  So- 
dom ;  of  tbe  wonders  of  Egypt ;  of  tbe  wandering  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  desert ;  ot  the  miracles  of  Gideon  and  Samp- 
son :  tbe  records  of  tbe  Gospels,  and  of  tbe  acts  of  the  apostles  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  knoim  of  tbe  past  7 

There  is  a  limit  to  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
past,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  scepticism  on  all  subjects.  Valua- 
ble in  its  place,  and  valuable  as  an  attribute  of  the  human 
mind,  yet  there  is  a  boundary  wbich  the  Author  of  that  mind 
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has  fixed,  beyond  which  it  is  not  allowed  permanently  to  pass, 
and  the  world,  sooner  or  later,  works  itself  right  on  this  sub- 
ject as  it  does  on  all  others. 

There  are  facts  which  historical  criticism  can  not  aSect, 
and  to  which  scepticism,  even  that  of  the  most  destractive 
natnre,  can  not  be  applied.  There  are  facts  which  Mr.  Same 
and  Mr.  Oibbon  found  in  the  past,  and  which  Niebuhr  fonnd, 
and  which  are  never  henceforward  to  be  called  in  question. 
The  question  in  secular  history  is,  what  is  their  limit  ?  The 
great  question  in  religion,  a  question  which  Strauss,  and 
Renan,  and  Lepsius,  and  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  authors  ot 
the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,''  and  the  writers  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  are  endeavoring  to  help  us  to  solve,  is  whether 
the  proper  limit  will  exclude  the  facts  in  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
and  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ? 

Lotus  now  inquire  for  a  moment  what  principles  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  historical  question. 

The  world  has  settled  down  into  a  general  view  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  what  is  necessary  to  establish  faith  in  an  ancient 
fact,  and  when  those  things  are  found,  the  faith  of  the  world 
is,  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  firm  as.it  is  in 
well-established  contemporaneous   events — it  may  be  said  as 
firm  as  when  an  event  occurs  under  our  own  eyes  ;  for  we  no 
more  doubt  that  Csesar  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins  in  the 
Senate-House ;  or  that  Xerxes  crossed   the  Hellespont ;  or 
that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Marathon  and   Salamis, 
than  that  Washington  fought  at  Trenton,  or  that  Lord  Com  - 
wallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  or  that  the  tide  of  rebel  in- 
vasion was  turned  back  at  Gettysburg,  or  th-it  the  rebel  Gen 
eral  Lee  surrendered  to  General  Grant. 

Such  things  occur  on  entering  into  history,  in  snch  cases, 
as  the  following : 

(a)  When  the  witnesses  are  competent,  and  have  a  proper 
opportunity  of  observing  the  facts :  tliat  is,  where  the  facts 
are  t!ie  proper  subject  of  testimony  as  fonts,  or  as  actual  oc- 
currences, and  not  as  matters  of  fancy  and  opinion. 

(6)  When   the  witnesses  concur  in  the  general  statement  of 
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the  fact|  though  they  may  vary  ia  the  circamstaDcea  or 
details. 

(c)When  there  is  no  motive  for  deception  or  imposture. 
We  do  not  see,  for  example,  that  Tacitus  had  any  motive  for 
either,  and  hence,  ahnost  no  part  of  his  narrative  has  ever 
been  called  in  question. 

(cQ  When  the  facts  recorded  are  strongly  against  the  relig- 
ious faith  of  the  narrator,  or  when  he  would  toish  that  the 
facts  wore  otherwise.  It  is  this  which  gives  such  value  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hume  that  "England  owes  whatever  of  civil 
liberty  it  enjoys  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans :"  a  fact 
which  we  are  morally  certain  he  would  have  wished  to  be 
otherwise,  and  which  he  would  have  kept  back  if  he  could 
have  done  it  as  an  honest  historian  ;  and  this  it  is,  with  other 
things,  which  gives  so  great  value  to  the  "History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  for  many  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gibbon  were  undoubtedly  such  as  a  sceptic 
in  religion  would  have  wished  to  have  been  otherwise  ;  in 
respect  to  many  of  those  stated,  Mr.  Gibbon  could  not  but 
see  that  the  world  would  regard  them  as  furnishing  proof 
that  the  religion  was  of  Divine  origin ;  of  many  of  those  stated, 
therefore,  it  required  all  his  great  talents  to  explain  them  on 
the  supposition  that  the  religion  was  false.  Yet  he  recorded 
them,  without  suppressing  what  was  true,  or  interpolatMK 
what  was  false,  or  perverting  what  had  occurred,  leaving  it  t/o 
himself  and  to  other  sceptics  to  explain  them  as  they  could, 

(e)  When  the  facts  referred  to,  and  which  are  said  to  have 
occurred,  furnish  the  most  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  or  go  into  existing  events  as  th^  eaose 
does  into  the  effect,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  solution  of 
what  actually  exists  in  the  world.  There  are,  .undoubt- 
edly, numerous  things  existing  in  the  world — in  the  eivilisa- 
tion,  the  arts,  the  laws,  the  religion — for  which  alleged  facU 
in  history  are  the  most  natural  explanation,  and  which  are»  ia 
fact,  indispensable  to  the  explanation.  The  main  facts  which 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mohammed,  farni9h  the 
best  explanation  of  the  opinions,  the  laws,  the  customs,  the 
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rftji^Qs  belief,  of  an  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  the 
human  family,  nor  can  those  opinions,  laws,  and  cnstoms,  be 
explained  except  on  the  supposition  that  those  facts  actually 
occurred. 

(f)  When  those  £eu)ts  are  commemorated,  and  the  knowledge 
of  them  is  perpetuated  by  monuments,  coins,  medals,  games 
festivals,  processions,  and  celebrations  from  age  to  age  ;  when 
without  the  supposition  of  those  facts,  all  those  things  would 
be  unmeaning,  or  would  be  wholly  inexplicable.  The  annual 
observance  of  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  this  country  is 
founded  on  the  Declaration  of  Indepefidence,  and  can  not  be 
explained  except  on  the  belief  of  the  facts  as  history  states 
them.  The  division  of  the  lands  in  England  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  '  Doomsday  Book,'  and  that  the  lands 
were  apportioned  in  accordance  with  that.  The  establish* 
ment  of  the  Feudal  System  in  England ;  the  form  of  the 
government  for  ages ;  the  tenure  by  which  land  is  held ;  and 
the  distinction  of  ranks,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  William 
the  Norman  was  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  that 
the  coun^  was  apportioned  among  his  barons :  nor  can  the 
JawB,  in  regard  to  real  estate  in  England,  for  eight  hundred 
years,  be  explained  except  on  that  supposition.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the  Union  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  supposition,  which  history  states,  that  charters 
were  granted  to  the  Colonies  by  the  Grown,  fixiug  those 
boundaries — ^for  there  are  no  natural  boundaries  between 
Massachusetts'  and  New  Hampshire ;  between  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts ;  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York ; 
between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  Tower  of  London 
can  be  explained  only  by  a  belief  in  the  great  facts  of  history 
as  itecorded  in  the  books.  What  mean  those  standards  taken 
in  war,  those  old  suits  of  armor,  shields,  and  bows,  and  battle. 
axes,  but  that  the  nation  once  was  as  history  represents  it  to 
have  been?  How  came  they  there?  Who  invented  t^em? 
Who  had  power  to  persuade  the  nation  that  all  these  had 
been  used  in  wars  and  conquests?    And  what  mean  those 

i)lockfl  made  as  if  for  beheading  men,  and  those  axes,  unless  it 
2 
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were  trae  that  Lord  Bassell,  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and 
Algernon  Sidney  were  actually  beheaded  ?  Who  placed  them 
there  7,  Who  has  been  able  to  persuade  the  nation  that  they 
represent  bloody  realities  ? 

Thus  facts  come  to  us  about  which  the  world  does  not 
dioubt ;  reports  of  ancient  things  which  can  not  be  explained 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  main  facts  as  alleged  by 
history  are  true.  So  the  fossil  remains  of  the  earth — the  coal 
beds — the  extinct  remains  of  races  swept  off  in  times  £Etr  re- 
mote— preserved  in  enduring  rocks,  and  laid  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth — are  like  these  old  pieces  of  armor  in  the 
Tower  of  London^  memorials  of  what  the  history  of  our  world 
has  been.  The  geologist,  a  laborious  and  most  useful  historian, 
is  performing,  by  toil  and  sorrow,  what  the  conductor  through 
the  Tower  of  London  does,  in  explaining  the  history  of  the 
past. 

Things,  therefore,  may  be,  and  are  made  true  .in  regard  to 
the  past.  No  man  has  anymore  doubt  that  Caesar  was  assass- 
inated than  he  has  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  appliction  of  these  principles  to 
the  particular  subject  of  Christianity : — the  question  whether 
time  has  so  affected  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  facta  on 
which  Christianity  is  based  as  to  render  those  facts  unworthy 
of  belief. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  a  more  unsparing  criticism 
has  been  applied  to  the  historic  records  of  Christianity  than 
to  any  other  records  pertaining  to  the  past.  All  that  has  been 
alleged  against  any  other  history  has  been  urged  against  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament;  all  the  charges  which  have 
been  elsewhere  alleged  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  wit- 
nesses ;  of  defective  observation ;  of  personal  interest ;  of  cor- 
rupted manuscripts  ;  of  Apocryphal  writings ;  of  inconsistenciea 
and  contradictions ;  of  uncertain  authorship;  of  improbability 
in  regard  to  the  events ;  of  mistakes  and  errors,  have  been 
and  are  alleged  in  regard  to  the  Evangelists. 

To  the  ordinary  difficulties  in  regard  to  ancient  recordi,. 
there  is,  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  this  additional 
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difficoltj,  greatlj  augmented  by  the  change  in  the  views  of 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  and  the  marvel- 
ous, that  the  narrative  requires  us  to  believe  in  miracles  ;  not 
merely  that  Jesus  lived,  and  taught,  and  was  a  good  man,  and 
founded  Ohristianity,  as  Strauss  and  Benan  admit,  but  that  he 
cast  out  devils  ;  that  he  healed  diseases,  by  a  word ;  that  he 
raised  the  dead ;  that  he  raised  himself  from  the  grave  and 
ascended  to  heaven — as  the  diMculty  of  believing  the  record 
of  Livy  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  would  be  greatly 
augmented  if  we  were  required  to  believe  his  legends  about 
Romulus  and  Remus,  or  the  miracle  when  a  yawning  chasm 
appeared  in  the  city  threatening  its  very  existence,  and  the 
closing  of  the  chasm  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  gallant  Cur- 
tius,  throwing  himself,  into  it,  clad  in  full  armor.  No  one  can 
be  required,  it  would  be  said,  in  this  sharp,  keen,  searching, 
scientific  age  to  believe  what  men  readily  believed  in  the 
fabulous  periods  of  history,  when  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
prevailed  every  where ;  when  eclipses  were  portents  and 
prodigies ; .  when  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  it 
was  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  moved  by  angels  ; 
that  all  atmospheric  changes  were  affected  by  angels ;  that  a 
special  angel  was  assigned  to  every  star  and  every  element ; 
when  it  was  believed  that  comets  were  precursors  of  calamity, 
and  that  a  special  comet,  ominous  of  evil,  preceded  the  death 
of  such  men  as  Caasar,  or  Constantine  ;  or  that  such  a  comet 
appeared  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  before  the  civil  war  of  Caasar  and  Pom- 
pey,  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  invasion  of 
Attila,  and  before  the  coming  of  famine  and  pestilence.*  A 
more  relentless  criticism  by  far  has  been  applied  to  the  New 
Testament  than  was  applied  by  Wolff*  to  the  Iliad,  or  by  Nie* 
buhr  to  the  History  of  Rome.  And  what  strange,  unhistorical 
theories  are  held  in  regard  to  the  four  Evangelists  I  Those 
Evangelists  contain  indeed  fragments  of  truth.  There  is 
enough  of  truth  in  them  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Christ* 

*  Iieokj.    Hist  of  Batlonaliaiii,  1 289,  390. 
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ianitj.  Bat  they  are  without  order  or  arrangement.  They 
are  of  nncertam  date  aixd  authorship.  They  are  to  be  re- 
arranged and  reconstructed.  The  portions  added  are  to  be 
eliminated  ;  the  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  up  by  sagacity ; 
the  improbable  parts  are  to  be  discarded ;  all  that  is  miracu- 
Ipus  is  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous  and  legendary.  The  system 
of  Christianity  is  a ''  myth''  having  for  its  basis  a  very  uncer- 
tain personage,  of  sufficient  reality  to  suggest  the  mythical 
actions  ascribed  to  him,  as  in  Strauss  ;  or  Jesus  was  a  real  per- 
sonage, the  real  founder  of  Christianity,  a  young  man  of  vast 
originality,  of  wonderful  genius,  slowly  made  conscious  of  his 
own  powers,  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  unexpectedly  to  him- 
self,  to  believe  that  he  was  to  change  and  reform  the  world, 
igid  acting  on  the  borders  of  insanity,  as  in  the  romance  of 
Benan. 

What,  then,  is  to  believed  7  What  are  the  principles,  aa 
matters  of  history,  which  are  to  guide  us? 

Christianity,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  Lecture,  has 
a  history,  as  marked  alid  definite  as  any  other :  an  origin ;  a  de. 
velopment ;  a  progress  ;  an  array  of  facts  that  belong  to  it  alone. 
England  has  a  history :  its  institutions  ;  its  judicial  arrange^ 
ments ;  its  trial  by  jury  ;  its  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ;  its  gov- 
ernment by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Mohammedism  has 
a  history.  There  is  that  which  is  red  which  has  gone  into 
the  religion  of  Islam  ;  'which  makes  it  what  it  is  ;  that  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  which  its  facts  can  not  be  explained. 
So  has  Christianity. 

The  principles  which  are  to  be  applied  to  this  subject,  as 
connected  with  the  train  of  thought  in  this  Lecture,  must  now 
be  stated  in  few  words. 

(1)  The  same  principles  of  historical  criticism  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  other  books : 
no  sharper,  no  more  lax ;  no  more  severe,  no  more  indulgent. 
No  favor  should  be  shown  to  them  because  they  claim  to  be 
sacred  books ;  nor  should*  they  be  approached  with  any  pre- 
judice, or  any  suspicion  on  that  account.  The  question  is  not 
what  the  book  is  abaist ;  it  is  whether  it  is  true.    It  is  possible, 
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in  the  natnre  of  things,  that  a  book  may  record  correctly  th^ 
acoonnt  of  the  healing  of  a  blind  man,  or  the  raising  of  a  mail 
from  the  dead ;  and,  if  such  events  have  actually  occurred,  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  correct  record  can  not  be 
made  ot  them ;  for  such  a  record  is  as  possible  as  the  record 
of  a  battle,  or  a  record  of  travels.  And,  on  the  other  hand^it 
should  not  be  claimed  that  such  a  record,  even  when  it  d6^ 
scribes  the  resurrection  of  the  Redeemer  from  the  grave,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  hope  of  immortal  life  for  man,  is  to 
be  exempt  from  the  profane  hands  of  criticism,  or  that  a  man 
is  guilty  of  presumption,  profaneness,  or  blasphemy,  who  ap- 
proaches such  a  record  as  he  does  the  writings  of  Livy  or 
Tacitus.  Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that  the  very  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  very  sacredness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  should  make  the  search  into 
the  genuineness  and  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  more  keen 
and  sceptical — ^as  the  claim  of  a  title  to  a  peerage  or  a  vast 
estate  would  be  examined  more  carefully  than  the  title  to  the 
office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  to  a  few  acres  of  ground  ; 
or,  as  one  would  examine  more  carefully  the  evidence  that  a 
ship  was  so  constructed  as  to  bear  him  safely  across  the  ocean, 
than  he  would  the  capability  of  a  skiff  to  sport  with  on  A 
pond; 

That  there  has  been  a  delusion  on  this  subject,  on  both 
sides,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  facts  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  regarded  as  sacred  ;  that  they  pertain  to 
religion ;  that  faith  in  them  has  been  for  ages  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  of  men ;  that  the  hopes  of  men  are  founded  on 
ihem ;  that  the  consequences  of  finding  that  they  are  false 
would  be  terrible — leaving  man  without  hope — darkening  the 
world,  dark  enough  at  any  rate,  by  the  gloom  of  absolute 
despair — ^these  facts,  it  can  not  be  denied  have  influenced 
many  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  approach 
those  books.  To  them,  too,  ii  seems  to  be  an  act  of  profane, 
ness — a  crucifying  again  of  the  Lord  of  glory — ^to  approach  the 
aooonnt  of  the  sufferings,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
Bedeemer  with  the  same  rules  with  which  we  approach  the  ac- 
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count  of  the  Plague  in  Athens  by  Thucydides,  and  to  apply  the 
aame  rules  to  the  one  which  we  'apply  to  tiie  others.  Despite 
every  effort  to  the  contrary,  we  can  not  but  have  a  different  feel- 
ing, apart  from  any  thing  in  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  men* 
toward  Strauss  and  Benan,  from  what  we  have  toward  Wolff 
and  Niebuhr ;  for  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  they  have 
pro&nely,  like  Uzzah,  touched  the  ark  of  Qod.  In  the  one 
case,  we  feel  that  no  great  interests  are  at  stake,  whether  the 
narrative  is  true  or  false ;  in  the  other,' is  involved  aU  that  is 
dear  and  sacred  to  the  souls  of  men. 

Yet  the  sacrifice  must  be  made ;  the  feeling  that  this  is 
irreverence  and  profaneness  must  be  overcome.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  approach  the  most  sacred  records  of  the  Bible 
with  the  same  severe  and  stern  rules  of  criticism  with  which 
the  love  of  truth  would  impel  him  to  approach  any  ancient 
records  whatever.  Nay,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  it ;  for 
higher  interests  than  any  which  are  involved  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  title  to  a  peerage  or  an  estate,  or  any  involved  in 
recorded  facts  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  are  at 
stake.  It  is  tp  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  historical  candor,  that  a  man  should  approach  the  records 
of  the  New  Testament  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  found 
to  be  true  :^'ust  as  a  man  may  approach  the  examination  of 
the  evidence  that  the  title  to  his  farm  is  good ;  or  of  the  news 
which  he  has  received  of  the  safety  of  a  son  that  he  had  sup- 
posed was  lost  dt  sea  ;  or  as  he  may  look  on  the  evidence  that 
his  slandered  wife  is  chaste,  with  the  hope  that  the  evidence  will 
be  found  to  be  true.  It  is  not,  it  can  not,  be  wrong  in  me  to  desire 
to  find  evidence  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  Savior  ;  that,  I  am 
to  exist  forever  ;  that  a  way  of  redemption  has  been  prowded 
for  sinners ;  and  that  there  is  a  world  of  glory  and  purity  be- 
yond the  grave.  Nor  is  such  a  desire  incompatible  with 
candor  in  the  examination  of  the  evidence: — for  the  very 
greatness  of  the  hope,  and  of  the  interest  at  stake,  should,  and 
naturally  will,  make  the  mind  calm  and  candid. 

(2)  The  great  facts  of  Christianity  are  indisputably  estab- 
lished ;  and  this  has  been  done  by  tiie  ordinary  methoda  of 
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liiftorio  6Tidenc6«  Those  ikets  have  gose  into  hittory  at  tU 
other  ucient  fiMrta  have  done,  and  the  history  of  the  world 
oan  not  be  explained  or  understood  without  admitting  their 
reality.  The  condition  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  has  grown 
out  of  those  &ots ;  and  that  condition  can  no  more  be 
explained  without  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  those  £bk^ 
than  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  England  can  be  explained 
without  admitting  the  truth  that  Alfred  reigned,  or  that 
William  the  Conqueror  conquered  at  Hastings  and  divided  the 
Jdngdom  among  his  followers,  or  that  from  John  great  conoes- 
aions  were  obtained  by  his  barons  at  Bunnymede. 

The  &otB  to  which  I  now  advert  in  regard  to  Ohristianity 
•as  established  by  evidence,  are  such  as  the  following :  (a) 
That  it  had  an  origin  far  within  the  limits  of  well-established 
Jhistory.    It  has  not  always  been  upon  the  earth.    There  have 
been  centuries — ^many  centuries— in  the  history  of  the  world 
in  which  it  had  no  existence,  and  when  no  germ  existed  from 
which  it  could  have  been  developed.    We  can  go  back  to  the 
times  of  which  Berosus,  Thucydides,  Livy  make  mention,  and 
we  can  be  certain  that  it  did  not  then,  either  in  germ  or  in 
•development,  exist   upon    the  earth.    (6)  The  time  i^^Aai^it 
appeared,  or  when  it  was  originated,  is  also  a  matter  of  history. 
The  disputed  passage  in  Josephus,  if  that  is  genuine,  demon- 
etrateeit.    The  undisputed  passage  in  Tacitus  proves  it  beyond 
a  question*    The  fact  that  the  time  of  its  origin  is  not  made  a 
question  with   Celsus,  Porphyry,  or  Julian,  confirms  this. 
The  record  of  Mr.  Gibbon  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  was  a  necessity  in  his  historical  purpose  that  he  should 
trace  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its  origin :  and  he  has 
done  it.     (c)  The  main  facts  of  the  birth,  the  life,  the  charac. 
ter,  and  the  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  are  matters  of 
history.    Strauss  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  the  existence  of 
of  Jesus,  though  the  things  ascribed  to  him  are  '  mythical ;' ' 
Benan  does  not  deny  his  existence,  or  the  main  facts  of  his 
history,  though  he  has  his  own  way  of  telling  the  story.    The 
whole  of  his  romance  is  founded  on  the  admission  of  the  main 
ftota^of  bis  life.    Jesus  was  an  historical  person.    There  is  the 
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moiit  marked  distinctioti  between  him  and  Mara,  and  ApoUb^ted 
ItinerTa ;  between  him  and  king  Arthnr,  and  Lear.  The  ttnot 
of  his  haying  lived  is  as  dearly  established  as  that  of  Alezaii^ 
der ;  the  fact  of  his  death,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  that 
of  OaDsar.  (c2)The  fact  that  Christianity  was  jMt^pagfatel,  or 
was  spread  through  the  world,  from  small  beginnings,  is  estab^ 
Ushed  by  history.  Its  progress  from  land  to  land  can  be 
traced  ;  the  steps  of  its  movement  can  be  marked  on  a  map 
from  the  time  of  its  humble  beginning  till  it  mounted  the 
throne  of  the  Gsasars.  Nothing  is  more  definite  and  certain 
in  history  than  the  facts  about  its  origin,  and  its  propagation 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  traced  it  as  clearly  and  aa 
heartily  as  he  has  the  career  of  his  favorite  Julian ;  and  the 
facts  have  gone  into  the  undisputed  history  of  nations. 
(e)  History  has  established  the  fact  that  ,the  religion  was 
propagated  on  the  ground  of  the  belief  in  the  miracles  which 
were  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  its  truths 
and  especially  on  the  belief  that  its  Author,  having  been  put 
to  death  on  a  cross,  rose  again  from  the  dead.  Whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  regard  to  those  miracles,  and  the  tact  of  that 
resurrection,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these  things  were  pat 
forward ;  that  the  belief  of  them  was  made  essential  to  the 
reception  of  the  system  ;  and  that  its  propagation  is  to  be  ex* 
plained  on  the  ground  that  these  things  were  believed  to  be 
true ;  and  that  it  can  not  be  explained  on  any  other  ground. 
No  one,  not  Mr.  Gibbon,  or  Renan,  or -Strauss,  has  attempted 
to  explain  the  fieict  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  on  the 
ground  that  no  claim  was  set  up  in  regard  to  the  resurrectioa 
of  Jesus,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  thus  set  up  was  false. 
Assuredly  the  people  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  em* 
braced  Christianity,  did  it  in  the  belief  that  its  Author  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  the  belief  of  this  was  vital  ta 
the  reception  and  extension  of  the  system.  The  religi<m  ooold 
not  have  been  propagated  had  it  not  been  for  this  belief,  add 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  account  of  this  oou2t2  not  have  been 
inserted  in  the  narrative  respecting  the  fomider  of  the  sye-^ 
tern  afterward ;  that  is,  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  the» 
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MHgion  bad  been  propagated  tmtkaui  this  befief,  it  would 
baTe  been  impiomble  to  make  this  an  antide  of  &ith  after- 
ward. How  conld  it  be  inserted  in  the  original  records  ?*  How 
oonld  men  be  made  to  believe  that  a  doctrine  never  adverted 
to  in  the  propagation  of  a  system,  had  been  in  tekot  the  main 
thing  in  oommending  it  to  the  world  ?  (f)  Once  more  r  These 
points  aie  not  affected  materially  by  the  questions  whether 
miradee  were  wrought,  or  whether  Jesns .  was  actually  raised 
firom  the  dead.  The  point  which  I  am  making  is,  that  the 
religion  was  propagated  on  the  bdief  of  those  things  ;  not  on 
the  gnrand  of  their  truth.  How  far  the  feet  that  the  world 
bdieved  in  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  and  that  great  multi<^ 
tndes  of  all  classes  abandoned  their  ancient  systems  of  re« 
ligion,  and  embraced  Christianity  as  true,  on  that  belief^ 
proves  that  the  miracles  were  real,  is  another  point  which  it 
is  proper  to  argue  with  an  infidel  in  its  proper  place.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  now  before  us. 

(3)  In  looking  at  the  question  how  far  the  evidence  of  an« 
<»ent  Acts  is  affected  by  time,  I  adverted,  under  the  general 
inquiry,  to  these  circumstances :  when  the  witnesses  are  com- 
petent, and  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  observing  the  facts  ^ 
when  there  is  no  motive  for  deception  or  imposture ;  when 
the  facta  narrated  are  against  the  religious  faith  of  the  narra- 
tor; when  the  fietcts  referred  to  furnish  the  most  easy  and 
natural  explanation  of  existing  things ;  and  when  these  facta 
are  commemorated  and  perpetuated  by  monuments,  coins,. 
medals,  games,  festivals,  processions  and  celebrations ;  that  is, 
when  thej  go  into  the  very  structure  of  society,  and  when  it 
is  no  more  easy  to  detach  them  from  existing  things,  than  it 
was  to  detach  the  name  of  Phidias  from  the  statue  of  Minerva 
withoat  destrojring  the  image.  You  cannot  explain  the  history 
of  the  world  without  the  supposition  that  Csdsar  was  put  ta 
deatfi  by  the  hand  of  assassins. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  this  principle,  in  few  words,  to 


Sappose,  then,  it  were  false  that  Cassar  was  put  to  death ;; 
Ae  &ct8  which  I  have  adverted  to  in  regard  to 
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OhriBtianitf  in  its  history,  are  fiadse.  What  follows?  Wbaft 
is  to  be  done  then  ?  What  is  the  proper  work  of  the  maa 
who  does  not  believe  this  ? 

On  the  principles  now  laid  down,  we  have  tbe  same  oonflrmr 
atipn  of  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  Christianity  whioh  we 
have  of  the  death  of  C»8ar,  the  life  of  Alfred,  and  the  conqaeet 
of  England  by  William  the  Norman,  though  on  a  wider  scale, 
and  affecting  more  deeply  the  course  of  history  and  the  oonditioa 
of  the  world ;  for,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  earth, 
for  one  such  thing  that  goes  to  establish  those  secnlar  facts, 
and  to  make  the  supposition  of  their  reality  indispensable  to 
the  explanation  of  existing  things,  there  are  ten,  at  least,  that 
in  like  manner  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  main  £acts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Hard  is  the  task  of  the  sceptic  who 
denies  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Gassar  in  the  Senate  House, 
or  of  the  existence  of  Alfred,  or  of  the  conquest  of  William 
the  Norftian ;  harder  by  far  the  task  of  the  sceptic  who  denies 
the  realities  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  For,  in  this  case, 
he  must  suppose  that  all  history,  secular  and  sacred,  has  been 
corrupted  and  is  unreliable ;  he  must  suppose  that  Christian- 
ity sprang  up  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  at  a  time  un- 
known ;  he  must  suppose  that  it  made  its  way  iu  the  worid  on 
what  was  known  to  be  falsehood  ;  he  must  suppose  that  men 
everywhere  embraced  the  system  manifestly  against  their 
own  interests,  and  with  nothing  to  satisfy  them  of  its  truth ; 
he  must  leave  unexplained  the  conduct  of  thousands  of  mar- 
tyrs, many  of  them  of  no  mean  name  in  philosophy,  and  in 
social  rank ;  he  must  explain  how  it  was  that  acute  and  subtle 
enemies,  like  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian  did  not  make  short 
work  of  the  argument  by  denyiog  the  truth  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  Christian  history  ;  he  must  explain  the  origin  of  the  nu- 
merous monuments  in  the  world  which  have  been  reared  on 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  great  facts  of  Christian  his- 
tory*-the  ancient  temples,  whose  ruins  are  scattered  every- 
where, the  tombs  and  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  which  have  called  forth  the 
highest  efforts  of  genius  in  the  early  and  the  midissval  ages, 
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and  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  supposition  that 
the  religion  had  the  origin  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  he  must  explain  the  obseryance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  so  many  lands,  and  for  so  many  ages,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  belief  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead ;  he  must  ex- 
plain the  observance  of  the  day  which  is  supposed  to  commem- 
orate the  birth  of  the  Bedeemeri  as  one  would  have  to  explain 
the  observance  of  the  birth-day  of  Washington,  on  the  suppo- 
eition  that  Washington  was  a  '  myth,'  and  the  observance  of 
the  fourth  day  of  July  on  the  supposition  that  what  has  been 
regarded  as  a  history  of  the  American  Revolution  was  a 
romance ;  he  must  explain  the  ordinance  kept  up  in  memory 
of  his  death  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  on  the  supposition 
that  the  death  of  Christ  never  occurred  on  the  cross  at  all ; 
he  must  explain  the  honor  and  the  homage  done  to  the  cross 
everywhere — as  a  standard  in  war,  as  an  emblem  of  faith,  as  a 
eharm  or  an  amulet,  as  an  ornament  worn  by  beauty  and  piety, 
as  reared  on  high  to  mark  the  place  where  God  is  worshiped, 
as  an  emblem  of  self-sacrifice,  of  love,  of  unsullied  purity — the 
cross  in  itself  more  ignominous  than  the  guillotine  or  the  gib- 
bet— for  why  should  men  do  such  things  with  a  gibbet  if  all 
b  imaginary ;  and  he  must  explain  all  those  coins,  and  medals, 
and  memorials  which  crowd  palaces,  and  cabinets,  and  churches, 
and  private  dwellings,  and  which  are  found  beneath  decayed 
and  ruined  cities,  on  the  supposition  that  all  these  are  based 
on  falsehood,  and  that  in  all  history  there  has  been  nothing  to 
correspond  to  them  or  to  suggest  them.  Can  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  old  world,  the  ferns  in  coal-beds,  and  the  forms  of 
fishes  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  and  the  bones  of  mammoths,  and 
the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurian  and  Plesiosaurian  races, 
be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  such  vegetables,  and  such 
land  and  marine  monsters  never  lived?  Will  the  geologist 
who  happens  to  be  an  infidel  in  religion,  allow  us  to  urge 
this  in  regard  to  those  apparent  records  of  the  former  history 
of  the  world?  Will  he  then  demand  that  all  in  history;  in 
monuments  j  medals ;  tombs ;  inscriptions ;  customs  ;  laws  ; 
sacred  festivals ;  religious  rites  that  seem  to  be  founded  on  the 
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trath  of  the  great  fsLcts  of  Ohristianity,  shall  be  etplained  on 
the  sapposition  that  no  such  fiicts  ever  occurred  7  That  all 
this  is  myth,  and  fable,  and  delusion? 

Hard  wonld  be  the  task  of  the  infidel  if  he  were  to  nnder- 
take  this.  It  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  he  therefore 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  showing  how,  on  the  admiasion  qf 
these  main  factSf  the  propagation  of  the  religion  could  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  it  had  not  a  divine  origin ;  it 
was  too  much  for  Strauss,  and  he,  therefore,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  showing  how,  on  the  supposition  that  Jesus  lived,  the 
system  of  Christianity  could  be  made  to  grow  around  a  few 
central  truths,  representing  in  imagined  action  the  idea  of 
deceivers  and  impostors ;  it  was  too  much  for  Renan,  who, 
admitting  the  main  facts  in  the  New  Testament,  and  attrib- 
uting to  the  founder  of  the  system  unequaled  genius,  and  a 
power  of  which  he  became  slowly  conscious,  accompanied  with 
much  self-delusion,  attempted  to  show  how  he  originated  a 
system  designed  to  overturn  all  existing  systems,  and  a  system 
that  did  accomplish  it.  Each  and  all  of  these  things  g^  to 
confirm  the  position  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  in 
this  Lecture,  that  Time  does  not  materially  affect  the  evidence 
of  the  great  facts  of  History ;  that  what  was  properly  believed 
at  the  time  when  the  events  occurred,  may  be  properly 
believed  now  ;  that  if  the  historic  records  were  lost,  we  could 
reproduce  many  of  the  leading  events  of  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  particular,  if  the  New  Testament  were  destroyed,, 
we  could  reproduce,  from  other  sources,  the  main  facts  per- 
taining to  the  life  and  death  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  on 
which  the  religion  was  propagated  and  received,  and  the  grest 
features  of  the  system  as  it  was  first  propounded  to  the  world.. 

How  far  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  Lecture  bear  on  the 
subject  of  miracles,  and  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the 
correctness  of  the  records  of  miraculous  events  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  religion  was  propagated 
in  the  world,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  be  considered  in  the  application  of  these  principlei^. 
in  the  subsequent  Lectures. 
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Am.  IL— HODGSON  ON  TIME  AND  SPACE  * 

Bt  Gboboi  S.  Mosbib,  Norwieh,  Vt 

This  book  is  one  product  of  that  increasing  metophysical 
actmty  nrhich  has  expressed  itself  in  England,  within  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  publication  of  many  philosophical  works. 
Though  not  written,  like  most  of  these  treatises,  in  the  pro- 
fessed personal  interest  of  either  of  those  two  great  parties, 
whose  strife  has  of  late  mainly  occupied  the  energies  of  Eng- 
lish' philosophers,  it  is  easy  to  assign  it  its  place  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  that  strife.  It  contains,  in  fact,  sensational- 
ism, newly  worded  and  newly  formalized.  Its  intellectual 
parentage  is,  however,  not  so  much  to  be  traced  to  such  men 
as  Hume  and  Helvetius  as  to  Bacon  and  Locke.  It  is  hot 
designed  to  teach  scepticism,  though  it  restricts  to  excess  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  denying  to  it  an  absolute  character. 
Nor  is  its  author  an  atheist,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
incongruity  of  combining  sensationalism  and  theism  in  a  com- 
mon ibeoTjf  or  however  imperfect  his  theism  may  be.  It  ex- 
presses the  intellectual  tendency  of  Locke,  in  a  theoretic  form, 
improved  by  that  careful  systematization  and  deduction  of 
doctrines  demanded  by  the  more  scientific  character  and  wider 
knowledge  of  our  times. 

If  the  remark  of  M.  Taine,  the  French  critic,  on  Mr.  Mill, 
that  **  he  has  described  the  English  mind,  while  thinking  to 
describe  the  human  mind,"  is  a  fair  criticism,  we  think  it 
would  be  still  more  lipropos  to  a  work  like  this  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's. As  an  empiricist,  he  represents  that  phase  of  character 
which  makes  an  Englishman  delight  above  all  other  things  in 
fiicts  of  experience.  As  a  theist  and  Christian,  he  marks  the 
sturdy  adherence  of  this  nation,  proud  of  its  material  pros- 
perity, to  at  least  the  traditions  of  its  religion.  It  is  such  a 
-combination  of  elements  rationally  nnallied  and  even  repugn 
nant  to  one  another  as  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere  but  in 

•  Time  and  Space ;  b  Metaphysioal  Banj,  hj  Sbadwocth  H.  Hodgson. 
IdBdon ;  Jioinginsni,  1666.  pj^  667. 
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EDgland.    Theology,  however,  is  not  the  main  theme  of  this 
work  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  some  account. 

1.  The  relevancy  of  the  title,  **  Time  and  Space/'  will  ap- 
pear farther  on,  whdn  we  shall  see  those  quantities,  on  the 
author's  theory,  to  be  universal  and  constitutive  elements  of 
human  knowledge.  The  book  is  not,  as '  one  might  suppose^ 
from  its  name,  merely  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  time  and 
space  ;  nor  is  it  solely  the  development  of  a  new  theory  of' 
them.  Indeed  other  theories  are  not  at  all  discussed,  nor  i& 
even  a  history  or  table  of  them  given.  The  book  is  a  "  Met* 
aphysical  Essay,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  cognitions  of 
time  and  space  are  deduced,  invested  with  the  character 
above  named,  and  hence  made  an  indispensable  organism  ia 
the  whole  doctrine  of  philosophy. 

It  will  be  wise  and  pertinent  to  imitate  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
first  seeking  to  determine  what  ''  metaphysic"  is.  We  shall 
do  this  however  in  terms  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  choosing,  showing- 
that  he  has  two  conceptions  of  the  subject,  one  tolerably  cor- 
rect, though  expressed  in  language  savoring  of  the  other  which 
is  incorrect,  and  with  which  he  has  worked. 

We  read,  page  6  :  *'  Metaphysic  takes  its  stand  at  the  point- 
of  junction  between  the  mind,  which  knows,  and  the  world 
which  is  known,  and  deals  with  the  relations  which  obtain  be^ 
tween  them  so  far  as  these  relations  are  necessary  and  univer- 
sal. Metaphysic  may  therefore  be  approached  from  the  side^ 
of  psychology,  or  the  laws  of  consciousness  and  the  organ  of 
consciousness,  and  from  that  of  physical  science  or  the  lawa 
of  external  phenomena."  And  p.  7 :  ''  Following  the  route  of 
either  of  these  groups  of  sciences^we  come  to  ground  which  ia 
common  to  it  with  the  other  group.  .  •  .  This  commoib 
ground  of  psychology  and  physic,  phenomena  in  their  most 
abstract  shape,  is  the  proper  field  of  metaphysic."  Again,  p.. 
6  :  ''  The  true  opposite  of  the  term  metaphysic  is  empiric.'^ 
**  Metaphysic  is  employed  in  tracing  the  conditions"  of  tha 
data  of  experience.  The  last  two  sentences  are  the  only  onea 
among  those  quoted  above,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  to  indi* 
pate  that  metaphysic  is  not,  like  psychology  and  physics,  nsk 
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flcienoe.  Those  "relations''  which  are  ^necessary 
and  universal/'  are  after  all,  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  view,  empirical. 
Bat  the  express  statement  that  metaphysic  and  empiric  are 
bppodtes,  the  former  treating  of  the  conditions  of  the  latter ; 
this  statement  taken  with  others  which  we  shall  qnote  later, 
stronglyintiAiate  that  oar  aathor  had,  at  least  for  a  moment,  snch 
a  notion  of  the  opposition  between  metaphysic  and  all  other 
sciences  which  depend  on  it,  snch  a  notion,  too,  of  its  abso- 
late  and  inntilitarian  character,  as  woold  have  kept  him 
from  scientific  shipwreck,  if  he  had  held  true  tS  it.  Snch  a 
notion  is  manifestly  valid.  These  '*  other  sciences"  of  mental 
and  natnrtd  phenomena  depend  on  an  observation  and  record 
of  facts  oocnrringin  and  expressly  related  to  time  and  space,  and 
an  airangement  of  them  in  bodies  of  knowledge,  according  to 
their  lawsof  seqnence  and  co-existence.  Metaphysic,  on  the  con- 
trary, deals  with  the  foandatiocs  and  possibilities  of  knowledge 
regarded  as  a  qaalitative  product,  wholly  unrelated  in  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  material  existence.  It  analyzes  the  prin- 
ciples  of  rationality,  of  which  all  manifest  uniformities  and 
laws  are  bat  expressions.  It  is  also  constructive  in  the  man- 
ipulation of  its  principles  ;  that  is,  in  enabling  itself  through 
analysis  to  comprehend  these  principles  in  their  synthesis 
and  forceful  vitality  ;  and  so  it  gives  us  an  ontology.  Its  own 
principles  are  strictly  necessary  and  universal,  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  those  relations  with  which  on  its  practiced 
side  it  is  mostly  conversant.  It  is  related  to  that  philosophy 
of  Aristotie  which  he  declares  concerns  itself  with  eternal 
trathy  in  opposition  to  dialectic,  running,  as  he  supposes  this  to 
do,  after  opinion.  But  it  is  not  to  such  a  notion  of  metaphysic 
that  Mr.  Hodgson  adheres.  It  is  rather  with  him  what  Aris- 
totle  anderstood  by  dialectic,  a  science  of  opinion.  After 
identifying  metaphysic  with  philosophy,  and  discriminating  it 
from  religion  and  ontology,  affirming  the  reality  of  religion  ao- 
oording  to  his  definition  of  it,  and  with  almost  scornful  deri- 
sion rejecting  ontology;  and  after  separating  metaphysic  in 
Bome  sense  from  psychology  and  physical  science  (the  paths 
which  lead  to  it),  he  yet  makes  it  of  the  same  natare  as  these 
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two  dasees  of  scienoeBi  by  assigniDg  it  for  its  Bobject  their  re- 
lations  '^  so  fair  as  these  are  necessary  aad  uQiyersal,"  and  then 
tlefining  necejasity  by  universality.  The  whole  investigation 
is  exnpiricaL  It  is  directed  to  a  question,  not  of  essential 
nature,  but  of  material  and  formal  constitution.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  sciences  is  reduced  to  the  task  of  groping  in  the 
dust  of  experience — a  work  not  only  not  dishonorable  in  itself, 
but  most  useful ;  yet  which  belongs  only  to  the  subordinate 
sciences  above  named. 

It  b  ob  vioAs  that  Mr.  Hodgson's  identification,  by  correlation, 
of  the  necessary  and  universal,  is  a  radical  error.  .  It  places 
him  at  once  in  the  ranks  of  what  Mr.  Mill  prefers  to  call  'ex* 
perientialists."  It  shows  him  to  be  rather  a  counter  than  a 
thinker.  We  may  liken  him  to  a  tree  sprung  up  in  a  valley 
into  which  a  river's  current  has  been  turned,  that,  only  be- 
cause it  is  rooted  in  the  firm  earth  beneath,  is  able  to  breast 
the  current,  and  arrest  the  straws  floating  on  its  surface.  Por 
so  it  goes  with  every  empiricist  whose  formula  is :  Nece8dty= 
Universality,  and  no  more.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  if 
we  fairly  interpret  the  formula,  he  can  only  catch  at  discon- 
nected straws  of  phenomena,  and  enumerate  them,  and  mea»> 
ure  them,  and,  after  recording  his  estimates  throw  them  aside 
for  others  it  may  be  to  reject  and  disgrace,  or  to  modify  and 
confirm — every  thing  being  a  product  in  which  uncertain 
sense  is  one  of  the  factors  ;  while  if  he  could  but  know  it,  it 
is  only  by  his  being  rooted  in  his  intelleotual  nature  in  the 
solid  ground  of  rationality  and  real  necessity,  that  he  is'aUe 
to  accomplish  the  least  of  his  labors.  Empiricism  has  no  bot- 
tom. It  can  not  be  consistent  and  live.  On  its  own  principles 
is  can  affirm  nothing.  It  may  not  even  affirm  the  contingent 
except  contingently,  and  that  again  only  contingently,  and  so 
on  in  absurdum.  All  is  opinion  ;  and  even  to  that,  its  supreme 
treasure,  it  has  no  right,  for  it  does  not  acknowledge,  as  abso- 
lutely necessary,  those  grounds  of  thought  and  knowledge 
which  make  opinion  possible*  It  defies  refutation,  for  it  re- 
OQgnizes  no  principles  of  consiatency. 
t^  Hr.  Hodgson's  identification  of  ^the  necessary  and  imi- 
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▼ersal  is  explicit  and  in  the  following  terms,  pp.  9, 10  :  "  Now 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  the  cognitions  which  are 
the  object  matter  of  metaphysic  are  necessary  as  well  as  nni- 
rersal,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  term  necessary  is  but  the 
correlate  of  the  term  universal;  what  the  latter  is  in 
the  world  of  objects,  that  the  former  is  in  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness. Whatever  is  necessary  in  thought  exists  also  with- 
out exception  in  the  object  of  thought ;  and  whatever  exists 
always  without  exception  in  the  object  of  thought  is  necessary 
in  thought."  "Like  the  terms  subject  and  object  them- 
selves, the  terms  necessity  and  universality  are  but  two  as- 
pects, inseparable  from  each  other,  of  the  same  phenomenon." 
TThus  necessity  is  measured  by  universality,  and  the  latter 
term  "  is  objective,  not  referring  however  to  existence  per  se, 
but  to  objective  existence  for  us."  It  is  something  found  in 
and  drawn  only  from  arbitrary  experience,  and  can  not  possi- 
bly be  more  than  relative.  (We  do  not  intend  to  imply  by 
the  expression  *'  arbitrary  experience"  that  any  experience  is 
possible  to  man  apart  from  intellectual  conditions  which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  or  objective  conditions  which  are,  as 
matter  of  fact,  universal.  We  allude  only  to  that  aspect  of 
experience,  in  which  it  is  a  variable  and  special  revelation  of 
outward  phenomena  to  the  "  individual  consciousness" — ^the 
source  with  Mr*  H.,  of  that  '^  objective  existence"  whose  uni- 
versality is  supposed  to  be  the  measure  of  necessity.)  If  now, 
necessity  means  no  more  than  universality — and  it  is  on  this 
theory  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  book  is  written — ^we. 
ask  not,  what  is  the  consequence  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  logic  and  ontology,  and  to  the  stability  of  faith — this  is 
apparent— but  what  becomes  of  his  own  firm  though  brief  ex- 
altation of  metaphysic  above  empiric?  Instead  of  being,  as 
he  claims,  philosophy  dealing  with  the  rational  conditions  of 
phenomena  (i.  e.  with  consciousness  and  the  nature  and  pur- 
port of  its  deliverances,)  and  having  its  end  in  itself,  it  is  but 
an  empirical  investigation  prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
real  questions  of  philosophy.    This  he  contradicts  himself,  hj 
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expresdy  allowing.    Let  ns  read  passages  in  section  five  of  Us 
book,  standing  on  saccessiye  pages : 

First,  p.  13 :  "  Metaphysic  is,  properly  speaking,  not  H 
science  bat  a  philosophy  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  science  whose  end  ia 
in  itself,  in  the  gratification  and  education  of  the  minds  which 
carry  it  on,"  etc.  "  Philosophy  is  a  pleasurable  and  noblo 
emotion  no  less  than  knowledge.'^  *'  Philosophy  is  carried  on 
for  the  sake  of  the  knowing  and  learning  which  it  inyolves.'^ 
Metaphysic  deals  with  the  ultimate  grounds  and  ends  of  life,, 
knowledge  and  being,  lying  beyond  experience,  as  he  approv- 
ingly quotes  from  Kant.  It  deals  with  the  last  questions  man 
can  propose,  such  as  "  whence  [man]  and  the  world  came ; 
whither  they  go ;  what  is  the  meanicg  of  the  whole  scene  of 
existence,"  etc.  But  Mr.  H.  proceeds  to  declare  (p.  14)  that 
''the  very  condition  of  prosecuting  the  inquiry  is  metaphysic'^ 
(the  condition  of  metaphysic  is  metaphysic  t)  "  that  is  the  an<^ 
alysis  of  the  phenomena  whose  history  (t)  and  import  is  [are] 
to  be  studied."  From  this  we  learn  that  metaphysic,  ezpresa- 
ly  or  impliedly  alleged  to  be  the  final  science  based  on  the 
necessities  of  things,  unriddling  and  setting  forth  the  rationale 
of  thought  and  the  universe,  is  after  all  but  a  compendiam  of 
the  universal  in  experience  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  inquiries 
proper^  metaphysic  1 

Of  course  we  quarrel  with  that  notion  of  metaphysic  (we 
follow  his  example  in  dropping  s  from  the  word)  with  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  has  worked.  After  seeming  to  give  it  a  double 
province  made  up  of  parts  mutually  exclusive  and  irreducible' 
to  the  same  science,  he  has  chosen  the  second  and  least  worthy 
part,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  any 
other.  It  is  with  him  wholly  empirical,  related  at  every  step 
of  his  inquiry  to  the  conditions  of  organic  physical  existence. 
He  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  his  indignation  at  that 
notorious  and  frivolous  distinction  between  things  and  things* 
in-themselves,  which  has  played  so  prominent  a  rftle  witk 
many  philosophers.  Dropping  things-in-themselveft  tot  de» 
ierved  reasons,  which  he  details,  he  concludes  that  nothing  re* 
mains  knowable  or  conceivablei  except  what  is  revealed  te 
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passive  experience.  But  the  true  doctrine,  as  we  conceive  ii^ 
allows — though  the  confession  is  trivial — that  all  actual  knowl- 
edge arises  in  experience  (i.  e.  in  the  course  of  a  life  condi- 
tioned on  a  physical  organization  in  time  and  space),  but  is 
among  other  things,  and  this  by  its  very  nature,  of  the  ever- 
lasting  conditions  of  being  and  knowledge — ^is  so  perfect  that 
we  may  make  important  affirmations  with  absolute  assurance — 
reveals  categories  of  thought  and  existence  within  which  all 
is  disjunctive  and  indifferent — asserts,  not  that  the  sheep  must 
be  white  or  the  stone  black,  or,  in  general,  that  the  material 
universe  must  have  its  present  'constitution  by  eternal  neces- 
sity, but  that  there  are  known  laws  and  limits  of  actual,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  existence  which  may  not  and  cannot  be  trans- 
gressed. This  implies  no  '*  transformation  of  abstractions  into 
complete  objects  or«complete  existences,"  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
alleges  as  the  essence  and  defect  of  ontology. 

The  theme  of  "  Time  and  Space,"  is  then  metaphysic  phys. 
iologized,  an  incongruity  in  terms  which  yet,  as  we  believOi 
fairly  expresses  the  author's  fundamental  misconception  at  the 
starting  point.  No  doubt,  as  an  aspirant  after  consistency,  he 
would  demand  that  those  passages  to  which  we  have  given  a 
more  favorable  meaning,  should  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  his  working  doctrine.  But  as  he  modestly  proposes  in 
Us  Introduction  only  to  produce  the  contents  of  his  "  individ- 
ual consciousness,"  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  "individual 
consciousness"  often  fails  signally  to  deliver  itself  of  clear  and 
consistent  conceptions,  it  seemed  just  to  give  Mr.  H.  the  credit 
of  at  least  a  half  conscious  and  momentary  notion  of  the  true 
sphere  of  metaphysic ;  however  opposed  it  might  be  to  his  con- 
scious and  intentional  one :  besides,  it  was  important  to  point 
out  a  source  of  confusion  or  illusion  to  cursory  readers  of  his 
book,  and  to  indicate,  though  only  in  outline,  the  true  doctrine 
as  discriminated  from  the  false. 

2.  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  is  prefaced  by  the  statement,  that 
it  is  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  analysis.  Analysis  is  allegefl 
to  be  the  only  instrument  and  the  whole  province  of  meti^ 
pbyiio.    Andyns  is  our  author's  method.    We  conoeive  that 
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method,  though  adequate  to  his  own,  to  be  incompetent  to  any 
real  or  proper  metaphysic.  All  metaphjsic  employs  analysis 
to  this  extent,  that  by  its  use  it  brushes  away  mental  rubbish 
and  arrives  at  clear  ideas.  Beyond  this  all  is  synthesis.  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  aware  of  this,  and  the  larger  fraction  of  his  work 
treats  of  such  syntheses  as  laws  of  thought,  doctrines  of  will 
and  causation,  and  beliefs  in  religion  and  God.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  genuine  metaphysicians  is  that  he  finds 
all  synthesis  to  be  a  natural  spontaneous  product  of  the  phys- 
iologico-mental  nature  ;  while  the  latter  find  in  it  an  essentially 
rational  product  to  which  they  are  forced  with  an  imperative- 
ness more  or  less  absolute,  according  to  the  perspicaity  of 
their  ideas,  and  the  normal  development  of  their  rational  ac- 
tivity. The  difference  is  that  between  a  mode  of  proceeding 
wholly  statical,  by  which  term  Mr.  H.  describes  his  own,  and  one 
partly  statical  but  characteristically  dynamical.  In  the  one 
case,  the  subjects  of  philosophy  are  so  far  as  possible  described 
as  phenomena,  and  for  the  rest,  set  aside  ;  in  the  other  they 
are  regarded  as  facts  of  which  reason  is  the  legislator.  The 
parties  who  employ  each  of  these  methods  profess  to  be  en' 
gaged  in  the  research  of  truth — a  statical  object.  But  the  one 
party  regards  truth  only  in  its  physical  relations,  and  expects 
with  the  dissecting-knife  and  glass  of  analysis  to  separate  and 
magnify  the  parts  of  the  subject  of  research,  in  such  manner 
as  to  discern  these  in  their  actual  connections.  The  other 
party  considers  truth  in  its  ideal  aspect,  and  doubts  not  the 
symmetry  and  absolute  stability  of  its  eternal  proportions ; 
but  does  not  expect  to  reach  the  perfect  view  of  these  pro- 
portions except  by  the  constructive  use  of  rational  principles 
necessary  to  the  mind.  If  analysis  enables  us  to  state  (syn- 
thesis) what  is,  it  also  shows  us  laws  which  drive  us  to 
state  what  must  be.  It  is  synthesis  whicli  puts  the  laws  that 
govern  even  the  most  empirical  phenomena,  as  Mr.  Hodgson's 
own  example  abundantly  illustrates.  "  It  is  to  learn  to  read 
that  one  familiarizes  himself  with  the  letters  of  an  alphabet.''* 


'    *  «  A  qnoi  serviialt-U  d'aoonmnler,  de  proToqaer  les  exp^enoes,  ti  ronne 
devait  las  rdsomer  dans  qodqiiA v«fto  ajntikiael  quel  mub  cozmunt  Us  o1twri« 
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Let  118  see  what  the  alphabet  of  our  author  is.  It  is  to  be 
well  borne  in  mind  that  he  refuses  the  notion  of  efficient  agen- 
cy— ^the  Aristotelic  toherefore^  constitutive  element  of  genuine 
knowledge — and  hence  that  no  problem  of  productive  dynam- 
ics can  be  considered,  but  only  what  palpably  is,  what  appears, 
what  states  or  conditions  invariably  or  generally  attend  phe- 
nomena, and  what  are  the  elements  of  phenomena. 

Now  every  thing  known  is  phenomenal,  not  in  the  sense  of 
seeming^  but  as  coming  to  knowledge  :  and  vice  versa  all  phe- 
nomena are  functions  of  consciousness,  because  known  only 
in  consciousness.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  a  phenome- 
non, it  is  the  elemental  constituents  of  phenomena,  which,  as 
inseparable  from  each  other  and  from  that  which  they  consti- 
tute, can  not  be  regarded  as  distinct  objects.  But  this  excep- 
tion  is  rather  technical  than  substantial. 

Phenomena  being  every  thing  known  or  possible  to  knowl- 
edge, another  name  for  the  sum  of  things,  Mr.  H.  says  they 
may  be  considered  under  a  double  aspect,  subjective  and  ob- 
jective, under  the  former  of  which  they  are  consciousness, 
under  the  latter,  existence  or  the  universe.  This  is  called 
"  the  most  general  and  ultimate  distinction  at  which  we  can 
arrive  in  all  knowledge."  We  quote  the  author's  reason  for 
the  above  statement,  and  his  grounds  for  adopting  the  distinc 
tion  alluded  to,  in  preference  to  any  other — as  of  *'  Inner  and 
Outer,  or  of  Form  and  Matter,"  pp.  8,  9 :  "  From  such  a 
point  of  view,  states  of  consciousness  themselves  would  be 
classed  as  what  indeed  they  are,  special  modes  of  existence  ; 
and  perhaps  under  the  first  distinction,  as  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  an  inward  spirit ;  or,  under  the  second  distinction,  as 
forms  into  which  the  matter  of  the  external  world  is  cast  and 

flettloiui,  si  nne  pens^e  g^ne'rale  n'en  tTa9aitles  cadres?  O'est  ponr  appren- 
dza  ilin  qa'on  se  familiarise  aveo  lea  lettres  d'un  alphabet.  Ce  que  je  poarsois 
dans  les  oomnes  des  laboratoires,  derriere  les  Titrines  des  mu8c*es,  sur  les  fen- 
illes  des  herbiersy  dans  les  jardins  zoologiqaes,  ce  sont  des  id^es.  Dans  tout 
ce  qui  m'antonre,  dans  ce  que  je  Tois,  ce  que  je  sens,  dans  les  spectacles  d*im 
monde  impassible  comme  dans  les  agitations  passiondes  de  ma  propre  natnie, 
je  eherohe  nn  sens,  one  raison.  Devant  la  pens($e  scientifique,  il  mat  qae  le 
monde  s'ld^alise  et  prenne  poor  ainsi  dire  une  &me. "  M.  Augoste  Langel,  "Les 
HoblOnee  de  la  Natore."    Inteodootion,  pp.  9,  10. 
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moulded.''  Why  Bhould  not  one  of  these  points  of  vie^  b^ 
adopted  ?  By  reason  of  ''  this  only  consideration,  ao  fiv  as 
oan  be  at  present  evident,  namely :  that  it  adopts  a  ringle 
term  or  category  into  which  to  introduce  its  distinctiona,  a 
category  unexplained,  unconnected,  mean)  ogless  ;  thatitleayea 
yague  and  undetermined,  becatise  out  of  relation  to  any  thing 
else,  the  totality  of  the  phenomena  which  it  proposes  to 
classify,  and  thus  in  fact  starts  with  assuming  an  ab- 
solute. Of  such  a  single  non-relative  existence,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  it  has  no  meaning  and  no  predicates,  that  it  is 
pure  nonentity  and  merum  nihil.  If,-  however,  it  should  be  re- 
plied that  by  existence  is  meant  relative  existence,  suoh  ex- 
istence as  is  relative  to  us  and  our  capacities,  this  is  only  to 
iidmit  in  other  words  the  greater  validity  of  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object.  For  by  a  relative  existence  is 
meant  an  objective  existence,  an  existence  the  correlate  of 
consciousness,  the  only  existence  which  we  can  conceive  or 
imagiue.  (I)  Let  this  objective  existence  be  divided  or  dis- 
tinguished as  it  may,  it  will  still  be  one  aspect  only  of  the 
ultimate  distinction  into  subject  and  object,  or  rather  it  will 
involve  its  opposite,  the  subjective  aspect;  and  the  further 
distinctions  introduced  into  it  will  be  distinctions  of  the  ob- 
ject oi  consciousness  only,  and  not  of  an  absolute  existence 
apart  from  consciousness." 

We  interrupt  our  account  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory  to 
remark  briefly  on  the  above  quotations.  That  he  should  ob- 
ject to  such  points  of  view  as  posit  or  imply  an  absolute  is 
easily  comprehensible,  when  we  consider  his  own,  which  is  of 
a  nature  to  lead  him  to  deride  and  deny  the  notion  of  an  abso- 
lute. But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  argument?  He  is  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  unify  the  sum  of  things  in  a  single  catego- 
ry. Why  7  Because  such  a  category  as  '^  unexplained,  uncon- 
nected" would  be  "  meaningless."  Bat  does  that  lack  expla- 
nation or  meaning,  in  like  rank  to  which  there  stands  nothing 
else  7  If  there  were  only  one  plum  in  the  world,  it  might 
indeed  be  a  delicious  rarity,  but  would  not  lack  explana- 
tion and  connection,  i.  e.  a  rationale,  so  long  as  it  contained 
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1^  aw^et  and  juicj  pulp  and  a  seed,  and  while  there  eziated 
^ten  with  nnperyerted  palates  for  the  pulp,  and  sense  to  plant 
l^e  seed.  "  No  indeed/'  Mr.  Hodgson  would  reply, "  not  while 
4he  sensitive  and  perceptive  subject  is  present ;  and  in  like 
manner  existence  is  not  inexplicable,  while  correlated  to  con* 
'sciousness.''  We  willingly  admit  that  the  last  analysis  of  the 
Bom  of  things,  including  consciousness,  must,  likely  enough,  be 
expressed  in  a  duality,  as  of  thought  and  force — the  former 
dominatixig  the  latter.  But  these  terms  are  equally  objective, 
distinct  from  each  other  and  separate  from  human  conscious- 
ness. Of  Mr.  H's  correlatives,  the  subjective  and  objective 
-aspects  of  phenomena,  the  one  is  individual  consciousness,  and 
the  two  are  substantially  identical.  We  hesitate  not  fur* 
ther  to  affirm  as  absolute  the  union  of  thought  and  force — ^not 
their  parity  or  commensurability — in  the  synthesis  of  exist- 
•ence.  We  believe  all  sound  rational  activity  to  be  driven  to 
this  result.  Mr.  H.,  on  the  contrary,  pretends  to  avoid  this 
step,  though  in  fact  we  know  not  what  hd  means  by  the  term 
phenomena,  unless  it  be  a  single  category  to  express  the  whole 
of  consciousness  and  the  universe.  To  use  the  term  phenom- 
ena, instead  of  existence,  is  to  employ  an  exactly  equivalent 
synonym,  unless  it  be  desired  to  contest  the  reality  of  every 
thing  testified  in  consciousness,  in  which  case  we  leave  him  to 
the  eqjoyment  of  his  doubts.  We  know  Mr.  H.  pretends  that 
phenomena  mean  more  than  existence,  but  we  shall  soon  see 
how  little  that  more  is.  But  were  even  this  pretension  valid,  it 
would  still  hold  good,  that  our  author's  own  practice  illustrates 
the  view,  that  philosophy  must  start  from  and  end  in  a  single 
term,  whether  that  term  expresses  something  supposed  or  real. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  over- 
scrupulously  into  the  history  of  one  coming  to  the  possession 
of  intellectual  property,  more  than  in  the  case  of  material 
j^oods,  if  so  be  we  are  sure  that  no  violence  has  been  done  to 
^mth  and  honesty.  That  we  come  to  knowledge  by  the  nar« 
row  way  of  personal  consciousness,  does  not  impair  our  sure 
possession  of  it  when  once  acquired,  nor  its  absolute  and  invio- 
iable  value  in  certain  of  its  branches.  If  I  have  journeyed  from 
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Boston  to  New  York,  the  question  as  to  the  line  by  which  T 
traveled  is  wholly  impertinent  with  reference  to  tiie  fact  of 
my  being  in  New  York.  We  do  not,  like  Mr.  Hodgson,  make 
our  own  consciousness,  in  so  far  as  individual  and  fallible,  the 
mistress  of  truth.  We  strive  rather  that  it  should  do  obei- 
sance to  the  supremacy  of  truth  revealed  by  its  own  rational 
splendor  in  its  immutable  character. 

We  return  to  our  example  of  the  single  plum,  and  add,  that 
of  the  ''  single  category  of  existence,"  it  is  indeed  true  that  it 
stands  alone  to  express  the  totality  of  things,  and  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  only  one  such  category^ 
It  lacks  not  however  for  explanation  and  meaning  in  its  owa 
contents,  and  it  is  sufficiently  determinate  and  positive  to  sab- 
sist  without  connection  with  any  thing  else  of  like  rank.. 
As  an  ultimate  fact  it  is  quite  as  intelligible  in  its  unity  as 
when  regarded  as  a  shield  with  double  face ;  and  as  we  have 
seen,  it  does  not  seem  that  our  author  has  himself  been  able 
to  overcome  the  impulse  toward  unification  which  he  coDr- 
demns  in  others.  He  has  only  given  his  unity  a  name  signifi- 
cant of  the  doubtful  actuality  of  its  contents.  His  chosen  and 
exclusive  process  of  analysis  demanded  a  unit  to  be  analyzed. 
The  objections  raised  to  the  distinctions  he  rejects  lie  equally 
against  his  own.  Besides,  the  progress  of  the  discussion  leada 
him  by  degrees  completely  to  swamp  his  subjective  aspect — 
one  term  of  his  distinction — in  the  objective^ — consciousness* 
being  made  what  it  manifestly  is,  a  mode  of  existence — as 
much  as  merely  animal  or  vegetable  life.  This  at  last  brings 
him  to  define  the  "  subject,"  in  the  only  way  by  which  an  ab- 
solute correlative  for  existence  could  possibly  be  constituted. 
What  this  subject  is,  we  shall  state  more  fully  further  on.  It 
is  however  related  to  existence  as  potentiality  to  actuality,  or 
as  nonentity  to  entity.  As  potentiality  it  is  only  the  material 
conditions  of  consciousness  without  time  for  their  development 
into  an  actual  product.  This  subject,  to  be  entitled  to  the 
least  regard,  ought  to  have  some  share  in  being.  So  far  as  it 
19,  it  is  a  part  of  existence,  not  a  second  term  by  which  ta 
unriddle  it ;  so  far  as  it  is  not,  why,  it  is  not|  and  **  there's  the 
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end  on't."  If  Buch  ao  airy  nothing  and  mere  name,  can  serve 
any  one  in  the  philosophical  investigation  of  the  great  problem 
of  existence,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 

We  proceed  with  our  account  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  analysis-. 
Ab  before  stated,  by  conscionspess  and  existence,  he  denom- 
inates two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  viz :  phenomena,  either 
of  those  terms  being  used  convertibly  with  the  latter.  Choos- 
ing the  subjective  name  for  phenomena,  consciousness — the 
subjective  aspect  again  of  phenomena  as  consciousness,  is  the 
'^  empirical  Ego  ;"  the  objective  is  the  world  of  things.  Any 
state  of  consciousness  as  subjective,  is  feeling,  as  objective, 
quality.  Every  state  of  consciousness,  farther,  with  its  double 
face  of  feeling  and  quality,  has  two  elements — a  material  and 
a  formal*  The  former  is  some  feeling,  either  through  one  of 
''  the  five  special  senses  which  have  defined  organs,"  or  one  of 
those  "feelings  which  have  as  yet  no  specially  defined  or- 
gans f  or,  lastly,  of  those  "  feelings  which  arise  only  in  redin- 
tegration of  feelings  of  the  first  two  classes.*'  The  latter,  the 
formal  element,  is  time  alone,  or  time  and  space  together.  The 
material  element  may  have  one  of  a  million  different  hues  ;• 
the  formal  is  confined  to  the  definite  quantities  named  above* 
The  two  elements  are  inseparable.  No  feeling  without  time 
and  space  (one  or  both),  no  time  or  space  without  feeling. 
Time  and  space  are  therefore  universal,  and  hence  necessary 
elements  of  consciousness.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  all  other 
necessity  and  universality.  The  infinity  of  time  and  space 
gives  character  to  all  other  infinity.  Time  and  space  as  the 
formal  element  of  consciousness,  are  the  beginning  of  "all 
philosophy."  They  are  this  because  they  furnish  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  strictly  necessary  datum. 

The  infinity  of  time  and  space  consists  in  their  inexhausti^ 
bility.  The  apprehension  of  this  inexhaustibility  is  explained 
by  a  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  processes 
in  consciousness.  Attempting  to  consider  time  and  space  as 
wholes,  we  necessarily  fix  upon  them  a  limit;  but  that  limit 
once  sety  is  involuntarily  and  instantaneously  passed,;  the 
mind  discovers  a  more  beyond.    Further,  "  no  question  can 


arise  about  the  origin  of  time  and  space,  because  the  aotion  of 
origin  is  derived  from  the  notion  of  time,  and  can  be 
<X)nceiyed  to  exist  only  within  time."  The  dednction 
and  description  of  time  and  space  scarcelj  involTe  aaj 
thing  new  to  students  of  the  subject.  The  expression  ^  for- 
mal element "  will  remind  them  of  the  opinion  of  Kant.  Hr. 
Hodgson's  theory  is  so  much  worse  than  that  of  the  g^eat 
Oerman  philosopher,  as  it  makes  time  and  space  the  indispen- 
sable  forms  of  all  consciousness,  while  the  latter  confined  them 
to  the  province  of  sciences  whose  conceptions  are  construed 
a  priori  in  the  mind,  that  is,  the  mathematical  sciences— con- 
ceptions in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term ;  and  the  doc- 
trine about  them  was  relegated  to  metaphjsic  proper,  to  the 
region  of  pure  reason,  where  judgments  were  rendered,  which, 
thoagh  in  Kant's  opinion  far  short  of  absolute,  were  yet  quite 
independent  of  time  and  space. 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  "empirical  ego,''  is  in  the 
theory  now  considered,  an  aspect  of  consciousness — ^the  sub- 
jective— ^'Hhe  correlate  of  all  existence."  That  certainly  is  no 
proper  Ego,  and  our  author  has  another,  the  logical,  which  is 
called  the  proper  "subject."  The  empirical  Ego,  as  defined ^ 
and  consciousness,  as  a  function  of  the  body,  are  no  real  L 
They  belong  to  the  world  of  existence,  as  distinct  from  the 
real,  individual,  self-identical,  immaterial  subject,  which  habit- 
ually, and  of  course  consciously,  relates  the  whole  world  to  it- 
self, and  regards  the  world  as  the  plenum  of  existence  except 
itself,  though  never  dreaming  of  denying  its  own  existence. 
This  is  not  the  "subject "  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  his  eyes  it  may 
not  belong  to  the  realm  of  existence — hence  may  not  be  con- 
scious. It  can,  therefore,  only  be  logical — of  the  nature  of 
products  of  the  mind,  wholly  wanting  in  actuality.  It  is  de- 
fined, p.  189, "  indeterminate  feeling  in  incomplete  moments 
of  time."  By  this  is  meant  the  physiological  conditions  of 
sensation  without  time  for  their  actualization — the  "  material 
element "  above  defined,  which,  separated  from  the  formal,  i.e., 
from  time  and  space,  has  no  reality — is  but  a  potentiality.' 
This  is  the  second  term  by  which  Mr.  Hodgson  would  explain 
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eziataDce — ^that  category  otherwise  "  anconneoted'^  and  **  mean* 
iQgleaa/' 

Such  is  the  alphabet  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  theory — a  theory 
constitating,  if  the  expression  may  be  suffered  to  pass,  a  sort 
of  extreme  physiological  subjectivism.  UnrisunU^  conscious- 
ness and  existence  have  been  made  different  aspects  of  an  iden- 
tical subject^  phenonema.  Then  the  material  conditions  of  con- 
sciousness are  regarded  as  those  of  all  existence — bat  a  mater- 
nal factor^  sterile  until  fructified  by  the  formal  generative 
element  of  time  and  space.  Consciousness  is  analyzed.  Every 
state  of  it  is  found  to  contain  a  feeliDg.  This  feeling  is  its 
substantial  content,  and  is  some  sort  of  sensation.  Moreover, 
every  sensation  is  found  to  be  conditioned  on  the  existence  of 
time  alone,  or  of  time  and  space  together.  Sensation  is  vari- 
able, time  and  space  alone  are  necessary  and  universal.  Other 
elements  than  those  named,  consciousness  has  not.  Existence 
is  only  another  name  for  consciousness. 

The  guarantee  of  this  theory  is  the  "  individual  conscious- 
ness''  of  the  author.  He  has  given  his  testimony,  we  doubt 
not  honestly,  on  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy.  He 
lays  no  claim  to  infallibility.  He  has  merely  contributed  his 
witness  to  the  elucidation  of  a  part  of  science  which  be  regards 
as  not  yet  fixed,  and  which  must  be  decided  according  to  the 
general  consciousness  of  the  reflective  portion  of  the  race. 
For  one,  we  think  he  has  egregiously  erred,  by  persistently 
regarding  consciousness  in  its  physical  dependencies,  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  more  important  rational  contents.  This  latter 
element  seems  to  us  so  clearly  unrelated  to  any  of  the  sensible 
conditions  of  life,  as  to  be  only  an  associate  of  such  life,  not  at 
all  identical  with  it.  If  Mr.  Hodgson's  analysis  were  as  com- 
plete as  he  desires  and  believes  it  to  be,  all  phenomena,  rational 
or  sensible,  could  be- explained  upon  it.  But  no  phenomena 
of  rationality  have  been  found  in  the  supposed  exhaustive 
analysis  of  consciousness — and  as  that  is  the  only  source  of 
knowledge  and  existence,  it  only  remains  to  show  for  what 
aensible  phenomena,  facts  of  rationality  have  been  mistaken. 
ThiSi  however,  will  remain  impossible  until  it  can  be  shown 
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that  quality  and  quantity  are  not  two  categories,  but  one,  and 
that  two  objects  may  be  absolutely  identical.  When  this 
shall  have  been  done,  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  exordinm 
will  have  been  realized,  and  "  what  is  called  mind,  and  what 
are  called  existences,  and  that  which  Kant  calls  c2er  iranaoenr 
derUale  Oegenstand^  will  have  melted  into  phenomena,  oat 
of  which  they  indeed  originally  grew."  p.  59.    Then  will 

*'  Men  have  lost  their  reason." 

3.  What  is  now  the  fruit  of  the  preceding  doctrine  ?  Mostly 
negative,  one  would  say,  though  what  he  destroys  with  one  band, 
our  author  pretends  to  build  up  again  with  the  other — with 
what  result,  one  may  judge  from  the  wretched  d&ria  of  con- 
sciousness he  uses  for  material.  Does  one  imagine  that 
activity  implies  agency?  But  sensation  in  time  and 
space,  discloses  to  Mr.  H.  nothing  of  the  kind — it  reveals  only 
the  objectiye,  irrational,  ultimate  facts  of  internal  anatomy ; 
hence,  "  the  term  causation  is  best  restricted  to  express  rela- 
tions between  objects  in  time  as  preceding  and  succeeding.''  p. 
i94.  Does  the  intricate  and  mysterious  process  of  thought 
suggest  an  immaterial  subject  adequate  to  account  for  it? 
All  is  resolved  into  spontaneous  and  voluntary  processes  of 
consciousness,  by  which  sensitive  perceptions  are  combined  or 
separated  according  to  a  law  of  "interest";  that  is,  according^ 
to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  to  be  secured  or  pain  to  be  avoided. 
Has  not,  however,  a  point  been  yielded  in  speaking  of  "  volan- 
tary  processes,"  which  might  upset  the  whole  theory  ?  No  ;■ 
for  *'  volition  is  the  sense  of  effort  fixed  to  an  object  with: 
pleasure  or  pain,"  and  "  the  sense  of  effort  may  be  included  in 
all  cases  of  spontaneous  redintegration."  But  are  not  the  laws 
of  thought  absolutely  imperative — the  laws  of  identity,  contra* 
diction,  and  excluded  middle— do  they  not  bind  the  logical 
process  to  certain  forms  with  a  necessity  non-derivable  from 
any  observed  universality  7  The  analysis  of  consciousness 
warrants  no  belief  of  the  sort.  Feeling  in  time  and  space 
contains  nothing  nearer  to  necessity  than  the  universality  of 
the  latter  or  formal  factors,  and  this  universality  is  the 
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and  sole  guaranty  of  the  validitj  of  the  laws  above  named. 
Indeed,  '*  they  are  in  their  ultimate  nature  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  laws,  inasmach  as  they  emerge,  as  logical 
principles,  only  in  a  voluntary  process  of  consciousness,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  every  instance  of  reasoning,  and  thus  are  laws 
of  volition,  that  is,  are  postulates  rather  than  simply  laws."  p. 
359.  The  logical  laws  are  *'  laws  of  intuition.  The  intuitional 
principles,  the  cognitions  of  time  and  space,  are  forms  both  of 
intuition,  or  perception  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  reasoning." 
''  There  is  besides  no  place  left  for  a  faculty  such  as  that 
which  Kant  calls  the  Reason."  **  There  is  no  such  faculty  of 
reason  commanding  us  to  assume  an  unconditioned."  p.  495. 
Intuition,  that  is,  consciousness  as  defined  and  analyzed,  is  the 
whole  source  of  truth. 

In  sections  20  and  21  of  his  book,  Mr.  Hodgson  argues  suc- 
cessively against'*  theories  of  a  soul,"  which  posit  an  imma- 
terial substance,"  and  "  theories  of  an  ego,"  which  assume  an 
**  immaterial  activity."  (By  the  way,  how  would  a  fTio^erud 
activity  be  defined  ?)  In  section  22  he  expresses  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  **  physiological  theory,"  which  refers  all  phenomena 
usually  ascribed  to  the  soul,  or  Ego,  to  the  nervous  center  in 
the  brain.  This  is  consistent,  for  consciousness  under  this 
analysis,  and  received  as  the  complete  measure  of  existence, 
affirmus  nothing  more.  The  best  arguments  of  his  opponents 
he  sets  aside  by  his  empirical  doctrine  of  causation,  of  which 
he  says  again,  in  redarguing  the  theory  of  a  soul :  *'  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  causation  of  one  phenomenon  by  another,  is, — 
after  A,  B."  p.  157.  Personality  is  a  product  of  association 
and  habit  "  In  the  brain,  are  stored  up  impressions,  qualities, 
or  modes  of  operation,  the  causes  of  memory,  which  are  com- 
municated to  and  then  preserved  by  every  fresh  particle  of 
matter  which  is  taken  up  into  the  brain"  etc.    See  p.  161. 

"AnimulA,  Yagala»  blanda]% 
Hotpes  oomesque  ooipoiii, 
Quae  nunc  abibis  in  looa, 
PaUidnla,  xigida,  mednla** ? 

''  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?"    Leav- 


ing  ont  the  religions  relations  of  eternity,  the  loss  of  the  woftH 
evacnates  all  noble  hnman  sentiment  of  meaning,  and  hene6 
annihilates  it.  Who  does  not  remember  how  Diogenes  Laertias, 
in  a  fit  of  vehement  and  honorable  indignation  at  the  bratality 
of  the  tyrant  by  whose  orders  Zeno,  the  Eleatic  philosopher^ 
was  ponnded  to  death  in  a  mortar,  apostrophises  the  latter 
in  verse,  and,  after  recounting  the  mode  of  his  death,  exclaims : 

**  Ti  Tovro  \iyoo  \  a&pLa  yap^  ovxl  ii  (Ti» " 

"  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  For  'twas  thy  body,  but  not  thyself," 
that  they  maltreated.  That  heathen  historian  of  philosophy 
had  not  been  favored  with  the  light  which  shines  from  the 
pages  of  this  apparently  Christian  philosopher.  For  however 
much  the  whole  previous  development  of  his  theory  may  have 
led  the  reader  to  anticipate  quite  the  reverse,  Mr.  Hodgson 
sugar-coats  it,  at  the  end,  by  a  development  of  the  logical 
idea  of  Gk)d — an  optimistic  but  brief  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  and  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  Ghristiamty.  As 
to  the  idea  of  God,  take  the  following : 

Ideas  "belong  to  the  kingdom  of  possible  ezistenceSy  but 
not  all  possible  existences  are  ideas.  Those  only  are  ideas 
which  are  possible  as  infinite;  .  .  .  which  are  assumed  as 
existing  in  infinite  time  and  space,  and  not  in  those  portions 
of  time  and  space  which  are  within  our  ken."  ^  Infinite 
motion,  infinite  power,  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  happiness 
infinite  pain,  infinite  virtue,  the  perfect  globe,  the  perfect 
circle,  and  so  on,  are  ideas.  These  all  depend  on  ^e  two 
modes  of  the  infinite,  time  and  space,''  pp.  565,  566.  "  When 
[the  ideas  of  the  good,  power  and  truth]  are  considered  as 
united  in  one  subject,  as  modes  of  its  consciousness,  they  form 
an  ideal  person,  and  this  ideal  person  is  Ood,"  p.  574.  "  06d 
ii  the  object  of  the  religious  consciousness,  and  man  is  by  his 
nature  religious,"  p.  585.  ^  Religion  is  a  personal  matter,  ah 
emotion  of  a  person  toward  a  person,"  p.  586. 

In  regard  to  the  above,  we  remark,  (1)  that  while  it  is  indeed 
true  that  there  is  a  religious  consciousness,  that  "man  is  by 
his  nature  religious,"  and  that  religion  "  is  an  emotion  of  a 
p6(jhi(m  tot^ttrds  a  perion,^  tiiese  fatcts  are  not  in  hsrmofly  with 
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Mr.  Hodgson's  anftlysiSy  and  are  only  illasions  and  not  facts,  if 
that  analysis  is  exhaustive.  The  religions  conscionsness  is 
inseparable  from  the  personal,  and  the  same  method  which 
reduces  the  latter  to  organic,  material  sensation  in  time  and 
space  does  by  the  same  act  qnite  as  mnch  for  the  former. 

"  Religion  is  an  emotion,''  and  an  emotion  is,  cu^cording  to 
Mr.  H.,  like  every  other  conscious  statjs,  the  product  of  feeling 
through  one  or  more  of  the  bodily  senses,  and  time  and  space« 
Love,  the  emotion  preeminently  religious,  is,  by  such  anatomy^ 
evaporated;  at  the  most,  it  can  be  only  an  animal  instinct; 
and  how  far  is  it  from  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the 
heart,  mind  and  soul  I 

Religion  is  also  an  emotion  "  of  a  person  towards  a  person." 
Of  what  person  7  In  Mr.  H's.  dissolving  view  of  conscious- 
ness, the  sentiment  of  human  personality  has  melted  into 
fnnctional  products  of  consciousness  regarded  in  its  material 
aspect,  bound  together  by  association,  habit  and  hereditary 
transnusdon  of  habits.  And  towards  what  person?  Has 
anyone  dreamed, how  could  even  Mr.  Hodgson  dream, through 
the  whole  progress  of  his  analysis,  of  evolving  any  other  per-^ 
86nality  than  that  of  the  phenomenally  human — out  of  the 
weak  residutim  of  consciousness  which  he  makes  the  measure 
of  all  existence  ?  If  such  an  evolution  were  possible,  what 
sort  of  a  Gk)d  would  that  be,  the  only  authentication  of  whose 
existence  was  organic  physiological  action,  i.  e.  feeling  in  time 
and  space  7  In  short,  Mr.  H's  analysis  denies  and  excludes 
the  genuine  religious  consciousness,  and  if  it  did  not,  it  would 
still  be  impossible  for  him  really  to  justify  the  idea  of  Gk)dy 
except  on  a  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  rejects.  He  has 
been  guilty  of  that  for  which  he  expressly  reproaches  Ontolo- 
gistSi  the  **  transformation  of  abstractions  into  complete  objects 
dr  oomplete  existences."  This  is  creditable  to  his  heart,  and 
bears  witness  to  the  power  of  necessary  principles  in  those 
who  Ibrmally  deny  them.  But  the  true  Qod  has  no  scientific 
pla6e  in  his  system. 

(S)  The  infinity  with  which  Mr.  Hodgson  invests  his  Ood,  is 
ineoiicfeivabto  and  absurd.    The  quaHties  united  and  bbjedi* 
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fied  in  the  ideal  Sapreme  Being  are  goodness,  power  and  truth* 
The  infinity  of  these  qualities  constitutes  the  infinity  of  the 
subject  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  But  this  infinity,  aa 
analyzed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  no  infinity.  He  expressly  atates 
that.it  depends  on  the  infinity  of  time  and  space.  Now  time 
and  space  are  quantities ;  goodness,  power  and  truth  -are 
•qualities,  of  which  the  second  only  is  capable  of  the  moat 
remote  quantitative  comparison,  or  measurement.  It  is  plain 
that  the  quantitative  inexhaustibility  of  time  and  space,  bears 
no  more  pertinent  relation  to  the  qualitative  perfection  of 
goodness  and  truth,  than  a  minute  or  a  square  inch  bears  to 
those  qualities  in  their  most  imperfect  human  exemplification. 
Goodness  and  truth  have  no  other  connection  with  time  and 
space  than  this,  that  they  are  qualities  recognized,  and  in 
incomplete  measure  possessed,  by  those  whose  bodily  ezist- 
tence  is  in  time  and  space. 

The  infinite  qualities,  therefore,  which  our  author  unitea  in 
his  Ood,  in  his  conception  of  their  infinity,  really  repugn  all 
conceivability.  They  therefore  constitute  no  idea  of  Gtod  nor 
of  any  thing  else. 

(3)  Even  if  there  were  place  for  God  in  Mr.  Hodgson's 
theory,  and  if  his  notion  of  God  was  not  defective  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  it  would  still  fail  of  meeting  the 
deniand  of  sound  religious  philosophy,  on  account  of  hia 
denial  of  an  absolute.  That  this  denial  robs  Grod  of  a  funda- 
mental constitutive  attribute,  we  have  here  no  occasion  to 
•show.  We  shall  trespass  on  our  space,  only  sufficiently  to 
remark  briefly  on  our  author's  objection  to  the  doctrine  in 
question. 

It  is  alleged,  against  the  postulation  of  an  absolute  and  tho 
•ascription  of  existence  to  it,  that  this  course  labors  <"  under 
the  fallacy  of  cbscurum  per  obscuriusJ'  Is  it  not  poaaible 
that  Mr.  H.  misunderstands  here  those  whom  he  combats  7 
Those  who  call  existence  a  mode  of  the  absolute,  do  not  neo- 
essarily  ''add  to  the  phenomena  of  existence  another  imagined 
.phenomenon  which  needs  to  be  explained."  They  rftther 
find  existence  to  be  the  absolute,  all-inclusive  category,  oubver- 
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ing  tbersfare  the  gfnmnd  of  the  abiolvte— henoe  alioofiiho 
nbtiire,  whiob  depends  on  it  Making  ezistenoe  the  mode  of 
the  abeofaite,  ie  therefore  no  new  creation  of  a  eeoond  ezirt- 
enoe,  but  a  ttatementof  that  within  the  category  of  ezistenoei 
ef  which  tiuff  gennine  term  is,  with  preeminent  propriety,  pred* 
icated.  The  abaolnte  is  not  a  raper-additiTe  existence,  invesfr 
ed  to  explain  existence.  It  is  rather  something  which  exists 
and  is  known  to  exist,  not  merely  through  the  categorical  fiujt 
eyf  existence,  but  also  on  other  and  decisive  grounds.  It  is 
.  the  Act  in  existence,  most  supremely  demanded  and  anthen* 
tioated  by  our  rational  nature,  leaving  aside  objective  proofii. 

Thns  mndi  for  the  Ood  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  We  wonld  oom-^ 
mend  to  him  the  remark  of  M.  Littr6  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
H^vne  des  Denx  Mondes,  defending  the  positive  philosophy  of 
'Angoste  Oomte  against  the  criticisms  of  John  Stnart  MiU. 
He  observes  that  it  is  impossible  to  serve  two  masters,  the 
relative  and  the  absolute.  This  is  in  so  far  true,  that  if  the 
former  be  made  supreme,  the  latter  is  annihilated ;  if  the 
latter,  the  former  still  exists,  but  takes  its  natural  position  of 
dependence.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  chosen  the  first  alternative 
and  aooufged  the  absolute  from  his  synagogue.  One  might 
therefore  suspect  that  his  theology  was  intended  as  a  blind  or 
a  bait. 

Several  pages  in  ''  Time  and  Space ''  are  devoted  to  a  ''retro- 
spect of  metaphysical  philosophy  "  and  "  other  domains  of  the 
nason,''  the  object  of  this  examination  being  to  show  how, 
liistorioally,  the  advance  of  philosophy  and  science  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  substitution  of  the  subjective  point  of  view 
for  the  objective.  It  is  because  OhristiBnity  &vored  this 
revoIatioB  that  it  receives  his  admiration. 

We  havo  little  more  to  say  of  the  book.  We  have  men*, 
tioiwd  that  the  author's  intellectual  tendency  is  that  of  Locke. 
It  is  also  that  of  modem  English  empiricism.  It  di£Eers  from 
the  more  pronounced  materialism  of  the  Continent,  in  starting 
from  psychology,  while  the  latter  sets  out  from  experience  in 
the  positive  sciences,  and  refuses,  in  its  Oomte  and  Btichner, 

to  tdce  human  consciousness  for  more  than  an  insignificant 
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porttonof  a  material  imIbu  Tbe  psyohc^qgioil  poiok «f  yiair 
ii  kaa  lamomd  from  tbe  flpjcitnaliatio^  and  ia,  omppfwuM^ 
more  &v<Nrable  than  ihe  poeitivistioi  to  the  mioaof  leipoot  far 
natiooalf  religioiia  and  locial  beliefii  with  the  dootriBfi  ef  em* 
pirieism;  thoqgfa,  aa  developed  hy  sach  thinkcM  aa  Mr» 
Bodgion,  all  each  beliefii  are  in  scientiflo  rigor  eiolmted  ftom. 
it.  Aa  to  the  adyanoe  of  Mr.  H.  an  Looke,  it  is  ia  th^  diroo- 
tioo  of  more  decided  sensatioDaliBm.  Lpoke  diatiogaiaked 
■enaation  and  reflection  aa  the  work  of  external  and  integnal 
aenaes  reapectiyely.  Mr.  Hodgson  expresses  operation  of  the 
mind  in  terms  of  sensation  alone.  Locke  suggested  that  the 
sool  might  be  materiaL  Mr.  H.  says  it  ts  materiaL  The 
former  argued  the  existence  of  Gk>d  from  the  suHieeed  m»> 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  by  the  appUoation  ef  m  law  of 
oausation,  whioh  though,  with  Lockei  genetically  empirical,' 
was  applied  absolutely;  the  latter  denies  to  this  law  a  truly 
eausatiye  application,  and  makes  Qod  a  product  ef  humaD 
aensitiye  consciousness. 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  given  much  space  to  the  refhtation  and 
-criticism  of  many  distinctions  made  by  Qerman  philosophers. 

Heisfiur  firnm  hAingHAfiAiAntin  i^UlA^ti^l  Aill  unA  pl>iV^fn[A|nf^ 

accomplishment.  His  book  deserves  careful  study  I7  thooe 
who  are  interested  to  know  the  character  of  a  promiiient 
tendency  of  modem  thought.  It  will  also  repay  the  peraaal 
c£  those  who  like,  on  its  own  account,  a  volume  given  to  tha 
studious  elaboration  oi  a  theory,  though  from  insufficient  date* 
Of  course  it  contains  much  truth,  but,  as  we  think,  alao  egre- 
gicyos  error. 

If  it  were  only  given  out  for  metaphysic  on  ita  phenomenal 
side,  and  not  for  a  complete  metaphysic,  it  might  deaarve 
more  eonmiendation.  But  sinoe,  and  in  so  for  as,  ill  anlhor 
declarea  he  sees  and  haa  described  the  whde  tmtk^  Ua  aB«t»* 
physical  sin  Temaineth. 
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Bt  Bxt.  Wjuiam  B.  Powns,  I^nMndar,  K.  7. 

Thi  KrgvmeBt  for  Infimt  Baptism,  drawn  from  its  early 
traces  in  the  chnrch,  is  strennonsly  oontested.  As  the  faistorj 
of  ear  Ohristianity  is  little  more  than  the  details  of  its  centre* 
versieSi  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  matters  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  occasioned  no  disputes,  would  appear  in 
its  records.  The  few  incidents  sketched  bj  Luke,  which  are 
called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  onlj  carry  the  history  of  Ohru^ 
tian  propsgandism  to  some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  oar  Lord*  The  change  which  substituted  the  Buchi^ 
rist  for  the  Passover,  and  added  the  inUiaiory  Purification  for 
that  which  wadied  away  the  blood  from  the  proselyte,  excited 
oo  controrersy ;  since  it  was  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  formal, 
ism  to  be  pleased  with  operose  ceremonies.  And  these  fell 
in  with  the  ideas  of  the  new  converts.  The  great  struggle 
"was  with  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  circutaicision  ;  and  the  cau- 
tion with  which  the  Apostles  dealt  with  Jewish  prejudices, 
shows  how  gradually  they  were  to  be  overcome.  Says  an 
able  Antipedobaptist  writer :  "  There  were  many  reasons  ex* 
iating  why  the  Jewish  converts  did  not  at  once  forsake  their 
old  ritual.  Under  the  circumstances  this  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  The  Apostles  themselves  were  full  of  Jewish  preju* 
dices  when  they  began  their  work,  and  it  was  not  without 
mubh  instruction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  added  to  much  study  and 
observation,  that  they  were  able  to  surmount  them ;  could 
their  converts,  without  those  advantages,  be  expected  at  once 
to  rue  above  such  prejudices?"  . . .  •  "  The  truth  is,  we  are 
not  to  oonrfder  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued  in  foU- 
fbree  vp  to  a  certain  time,  then  suddenly  oeased,  and  the  fifU 
day  of  the  Oospel  dispensation  at  once  succeeded  it.  Thej 
overlap  each  other  somewhat.'' ^ 

Even  some  eighteen  years  after   the  day  of  fPentecost^ 


the  Judaizers  declared,  **  Except  ye  be  circnmcised  after  the 
maimer  of  Moeee,  ye  caa  not  be  aayed.''  ^  From  such  a.decla- 
ratioQ  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemiu^  on 
the  other — '*  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  oan  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/'  we  need  not  wonder 
that  there  was  no  queation  in  regard  to  infiEmte.  For,  it  ia 
evident  that^  as  circumciaion  could  not  be  maintained  as  a 
saving  ordinance,  it  must  give  way  to  baptism,  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  that  end/  The  whole  weight  of  argu- 
ment was  against  circumcision.  Hence  we  witness  this  bo. 
frequently  in  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian  and  Oyprian. 

In  .these  arguments  against  the  old  burdensome  rite  there 
was  one  consideration  of  especial  importance.  The  language 
of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  was  received  as  teaching  that  bap- 
tiem  was  circumcision ;  a  circumcision  of  far  nobler  power  and 
efficacy ;  it  washed  away  native  sins,  and  conveyed  the  H0I7 
Ghost  to  the  penitent  soul.  This  is  the  "  circumcision  without 
hands." 

But  here  we  are  met  with  opposition.  The  evidence  of 
Infant  Baptism  would  be  irresistible,  if  this  point  were  yielded. 
Hence,  Antipedobaptists  assert  that  the  reference  in  the 
Fathers,  when  they  speak  of  Christian  circumcision,  is,  to  a 
change  in  the  heart  before  baptism.  But  this  is  a  clear  mis- 
take ;  for  we  shall  see  that  they  held  baptism  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  be  perfected.  Justin  Martyr  says  to  Trypho,  the 
Jew :  "  Gtod  thus  commands  you  to  wash  in  this  laveri^  and  to 
be  circumcised  with  the  true  circumcision."  He  had  just 
cited  the  words  of  Isaiah :  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean ;  even 
now,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  your  souls."  What 
can  this  mean,  if  not  that  he  terms  baptism  the  circumcision 
of  Christ  7  He  is  not  engaged  in  any  discussion  of  abstract 
principles,  of  mental  or  moral  changes  in  men,  but  press(M  the 
Jew  with  arguments  such  as  he  can  easily  understimd ;  such 
things  as  pertain  to  rites  and  ceremonies.    Thus,  in  oontinaa- 
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tion,  be' tells  Tryphit)  that  bis  ''baptiBm  of  oifiterns"  Vm  vA- 
lesB  and  had  no  **  relation  to  the  baptism  of  life/'  that  the  Jews 
had  forsaken  this  "fimntain  of  living  waters  and  hewed  oat 
broken  eisterns,  that  oonld  hold  no  water/'  and  then  adds,  bM  a 
condnsion :  ^Ton  who  are  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  re<{aire 
onr  dteamoinon.''i  Holding  his  words  before  as,  it  is  impos* 
Bible  not  to  see,  that  he  is  continnally  contrasting  baptism  with 
circamcision.  In  another  place,  he  says :  "  We  have  not  ^^ 
ceived  that  carnal  circamcision,  bat  the  spiritaal  t)ne,  which 
Enoch  and  those  like  him  observed.  And  we  have  received  it 
by  baptism,''^  etc.  What  can  be  plainer  than  this  T  If  this 
circamcision  is  by  baptism,  it  will  require  some  casnistry  to 
distingaishy  in  the  language  and  theology  of  Justin,  between 
the  ordinance,  and  that  which  it  accomplishes.  He  does  some- 
times, like  all  writers,  use  language  figuratively ;  but  knowing 
his  doctrine,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  interpret  him.  He  calls  the 
circumcising  of  Israel  a  second  time  with  sharp  stones,  a  figure 
of—"  that  circumcision  by  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  cir- 
cumciBed  us  from  the  service  of  stones  and  other  idols."'  But 
this  could  not  exdude  baptism,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  this 
rite  was  given  for  the  " forgiveness  of  sins  and  r^/eneroHon" 
according  to  his  principles.  And  he  explains  dl  this  with 
sufficient  clearness.  He  says  :  "And  it  is  declared  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  as  I  have  already  written,  in  what  way  those 
who  have  sinned,  and  who  repent,  shall  escape  their  sins;  it  is 
said  as  follows:  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean,"  etc.  On  complet- 
ing this  quotation,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  reasons  received 
from  the  Apostles  for  this  baptismal  washing ;  but,  as  we  shall 
advert  to  this  passage  again,  it  need  not  be  cited  in  this  place. 
Now,  compare  this  language  with  the  following :  ''  And  the 
commandment  of  circunfcision,  by  which  you  were  strictly 
commanded  to  circumcise  your  children  on  the  eighth  day, 
was  a  type  of  that  true  circumcision  by  which  we  have  been 
circumcised  from  sin  and  error,  through  him  who  rose  from 
the  dted  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  ^ 

iTiTpho,  see.  la        SRnd.  seo.  4a        sibid,  seo.  43.         4lbid,  seo.  4a 
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UmI  11  bare  ealled  eireoifioisira* 

B«t  Dr.  Oald  would  oTade  the  force  of  this  oTidiaee :  h^ 
•aye :  ''What  it  more  eyident  than  that  he  does  not  nj^bap* 
tirai  is  the  Christian  eircnmcisioa,  but  onlf  that  OhrielianB  re- 
oeive  the  spiritual  circmncisioii,  whatoTer  it  is,  by  baptisiB.'^ 
If  we  receive  the  spiritual  mrcnmcision  fty  iapUamf  does  not 
Christ  spiritnall J  circumcise  as  in  that  rite  ?  How  filr  is  tUe, 
therefore,  from  saying  that  baptism  is  spiritual  cinratiicisioD  T 
But  why  could  not  Dr.  Gale  see  so  plain  a  thing  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  he,  like  all  Antipedobaptists,  would  try  the  IklherB 
by  Aw  otn»  vie%o$;  ignoring  the  doctrines  which  gave  rise  to 
their  language,  entirely.  Hear  lum  in  this  case.  He  says : 
**  Bemission  of  sins  is  by  baptism,  but  how  absurd  it  would  be, 
therefore,  to  say,  remission  of  sins  is  nothing  else  but  baptism/' 
Indeed,  how  could  it  be  but  absurd,  to  one  who  holds  that  bap- 
tism is ''  plunging  the  flesh  into  water  7"^  Such  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Justin,  nor  any  of  the  fathers.  With  them,  bap- 
tism was  the  new  birth  taught  in  John  iii,  6. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  can  see  what  Ireossus 
means  when  he  says :  Secundum  camem  circnmcisio  oirmim- 
oisionem  profigurabat  spiritalem.^  "The  circumcision  in  the 
flesh  prefigured  the  spiritual  circumcision."  And  we  might 
say  the  same  of  TertuUian  as  has  been  said  of  Justin  Martyr ; 
we  can  not  mistake  his  meaning,  if  we  compare  his  own  words. 
In  his  book  against  the  Jews,  he  frequently  speaks  of  the  old 
and  the  new  circumcision,  in  refuting  their  doctrine,  that  cir- 
cumcision was  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus:  Sicut  ergo  cir- 
cumci^o  camalis,  qu89  temporalis  erat,  tributa  est  in  signum 
populo  contumaci,  its  spiritalis  data  est  in  salutem  populo 
obaudienti, etc.  "As therefore  the  carnal  eircnmcisioa,  which 
was  temporal,  was  bestowed  as  a  sign  to  a  contumaciouB 
people,  so  the  spiritual  one  was  given  for  salvation  to  an 
obedient  people.''^    Now,  as  TertuUian  shows,  beyond  all  con- 

iWaU.  VoL  iii,  p.  406.  SIbid.p.470. 
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r,lliAfc  wHk  Um^  b^tim  mm  aaoMMj  to  i>hnitiim» 
liBW  oMU  IIm ''MW  draQiiioiaion '^  esidi^  Bvfcliiski^ 
ipiig*  igpiimi  kit  viewi.  At  tibe  «iid  of  this  sum  ohApttTi 
ki  M^;..^Bt  idao  «i%  qui  doh  popitlus  dei  ratra,  liwti.vam- 
«•  popdtti'isn  Mcipiaiido  noTim  bgem  ti^m  dietam  et 
aovMB^ttiMBcuMDani  ants  prndiotam.''  ''Aad  thenfeni  w«i 
^Ao  wwi  fiwiMriy  not  the  people  of  Gk>d,  hkre  been  made 
Jus  people  by  teoeiying  the  new  lew  aboye  spoken  of,  end  the 
new  einunoieion  befcure  predioted/'  Bat  observe ;  although 
kf  iaOowmg  hinii  his  meaning  becomes  apparenti  yet  there  Ja 
ne  poJBled  and  positive  assertioni  that  he  considered  baptism 
to  be  tte'^new,''  the  ^spiritual  oijrcamoision."  Thns,  near 
the  doMof  the  sixth  chapter,  he  calls  Ohrist  ''the  Furjfier  of 
the  new  enenmcision/'i  That  is,  Ohrist  is  the  Bemitter  of 
^moM  in  beptiaaii,  for  He  is  the  Baptizer,not  man.  This  thought 
ie  ezpreoaed  frequently  in  Tertollian.  He  has  the  same  idea 
«a  that  of  Origen,  niiere  that  Father  is  speaking  of  "  baptism 
as  being  performed  in  connection  with  the  renewing  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  as  it  is  from  God,  even  now  moves  upon  the 
water."*  He  considers  the  waters  as  the  "seat  of  God's 
Spirit "  and  more  grateful  to  Him  than  the  other  elements.' 

Again,  before  leaving  this  part  of  his  snbject  he  speaks  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  which,  '*  in  the  beginning,  was  borne  above  the 
waters,"  and  affirms  that  He  "  will  still  abide  upon  the  waters 
MtheBaptiaer."^ 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  Father's  principles  would  not 
only  permit  him  to  term  Christ  a  Baptiser — ^but  the  "  Puri- 
-fler  of  the  new  circumcision  "  while  he  has  reference  entirely 
to  the  rite.    For  Christ  is  the  Baptiser  and  not  man. 

It  can  not  be  supposed,  that  Cyprian,  the  accomplished 
Btthop  of  Carthage,  some  thirty  years  subsequent  to  Tertnlr 

-  -  -  -  -  ■  .  - .  

lHovM  sffoniBolMoiiis  ywtgtAot. 

SOrien.  T.  fU  17,  M  giren— Ohzlst  BeTiew,  186i,  p.  181. 
IITihni  homo  impzimifl  Btatem  yenerari  ftqaAmm,  quod  divinl  •piriios 
4Mdis  gntiat  0cilio«t  oetezis  tono  elementia    I^e  Bapt.  3. 
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liaii'i  death,  woaU  be  ignomnl  of  the  vmm  IcMfveiidi  of  hb  own 
age.  The  qaeUioDB  that  now  agitate  lu,  he  knew  notUi^-of. 
He  delighted  in  the  power  and  genius  of  Tertolliaa,  and  is 
said  never  to  have  passed  a  day  withoat  reading  lunu;  ht  his 
writings,  the  evidence  is  plain,  that  baptism  was  esteeised  as 
the  oirconidsion  of  the  Christian  dispensation, "  apiritasl  mr- 
cmncision."  The  OoUege  of  sixty-six  Bishops,  in  the  vairioiis 
provinces  of  Africa,  sent  a  letter  by  the  pen  of  Oypriaa  to  s 
bishop  who  had  inquired  about  the  age  at  which  a  new-born 
child  should  be  baptised ;  being  in  doubt  whether  it  waa  vir- 
tually clean  ^  before  the  eighth  day.  This  letter,  fnsa  tha 
circumstance  of  the  controversy  concerning  infant  baptism, 
has  become  famous,  and  subject  to  much  misrepresentation. 
But  in-  regard  to  the  point  now  under  discussion,  it  is  eongifls 
and  satisfactory*  It  shows  the  views  and  language  of  the* 
Ohristians  of  that  age.  The  Bishops  decided,  that  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  baptizing  the  infant,  that  the  graoe  to  be- 
thereby  conveyed  should  not  be  impeded, "  nor  should  the- 
Spirttual  CircumcUum  be  impeded  by  the  carnal  circumciaion/' 
[nee  apiriiaikm  circunusisionem  impediri  camali  circumciaione 
debere.]  That  is,  no  law  delaying  the  ancient  circummsioD,. 
should  operate  so  as  to  deprive  children  younger  than 
that  age,  of  the  grace  of  baptism.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
phrase  "spiritual  circumcision"  is  mentioned  in  this  short 
letter ;  one  of  which  speaks  expressly  of  this  circumcision  as 
coming  in  the  stead  of  the  old  one  prefiguring  it.  But  this  ia 
not  all.  Firmilianus,  whose  letter  to  Oyprian  is  published 
among  those  of  that  Bishop,  was  a  distinguished  writer  and 
controversialist  of  the  Easterner  Qreek  church.  NoW|  in  this 
letter  he  is  discussing  the  subject  of  baptism  by  heretics : — 
utrum  camale  sit  eorum  baptisma  an  spiritale — ^^'whethec 
their  baptism  were  carnal  or  spiritual "  ....  Sin  autem  spiri- 
tale est,  quo  mode  apud  illos  esse  baptisma  spiritale  poteat,. 
apud  quos  spiritus  sanctus  non  eat.    "  But  if  it  be  spiritual, 

1  The  Ohristiazui  held  Bach  notioiiB  as  late  as  the  age  of  the  Sixth  book  of 
tiie  Apoetolio  Gonatitiitiona.  Those  who  ineer  at  the  ignoraiit  AiUcan  BUiopi 
oan  xead  Lib.  Ti,  etap,  SO. 
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IliowiB  no  HolfSpMtf  1  ^  Herb  the  mctonial  rite  w  intonded^ 
ud:  fAikiB  OiDad  ^'ipiritaal  bftptism,''  beeaaaa/tho  dootnm 
thtn%M|  ihat  perfect  Mnctifioation  took  plaoe  io  the  reoep  ^ 
tion  of  tW  ritoi  when  the  adolt  was  a  troe  penitent.  -80  thja. 
wxiter  in  lUi  Bpietfe  (see.  viii)  hoUa  with  Tertollian,  that  the 
baptigai  of  John  was  not  tpiritoal,  beoanse  it  did  not  give  tho 
epirlt*  The  oonclntion  is  anavoidable:  the  external  rite 
beiqg  oalled  "^pirifeal  bapiUmf*' it  is  with  eqnal  propriety 
called ^qrirttuol  eireumcMon"  The  aouteneos  of  Dr.  Carsoa 
■aw  tliiB,and  he  therefore  aoknowledges,  that  Jostin  Martyr 
^'^aometlinea  also  speaks  of  ciroamciaioa  as  bi^tiam.''3 

Bhodd  we  descend  to  the  times  of  Lactantins,  and  Gregory 
Nasianeeiii  othsr  evidences  might  be  adduced.  Dr.  Ghde  cites 
the  former,  [De  Yerit.  Sapient,  iv,  17]  to  proTe  that  the  ^  new 
eiirmtmcMm^  is  of  the  heart,  and  must  therefore  be  diflEerent 
from  bapUam;  wluch,  we  are  to  suppose,  is  but  a  oaniol  ordir 
nance  I  Bat  tiiis  Srould  prolong  our  discussion,  already  fall 
of  evidence  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

We  may,  therefore,  through  the  foregoing  indaction  of  faotSi 
showing  the  early  manner  of  "Ohristian  thought  and  speech 
in  reference  to  baptism,  and  its  relations  to  circumcision,  per- 
ceive an  adequate  reason  why  no  controversy  arose  in  the 
Apostolic  church  in  respect  to  baptizing  infants,  if,  indeed^ 
sach  waa  the  practice.  The  Ohristians  did  not  believe,  that 
circnmcision  was'  necessary  to  salvation,  though  there  must 
have  been  a  very  early  belief  that  baptism  was ;  since  the 
first  writings  of  uninspired  men  hold  the  words  of  the  Lord 
to  NicodemuB  as  positively  requiring  it. 

From  the  date  of  fbe  last  inspired  writers,  if  we  except 
John,  about  A.  D.  66,  to  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  to 
give  an  intelligible  account  concerning  baptism,  A.  D.  140, 
there  are  some  seventy-four  years.  The  death  of  John  is 
placed  at  ^tbout,  A.  D.  101.  There  were  six  Fathers  who 
between  forty,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years 
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«dbMfiiMlfc  to  the  datttk  of  tbt  B«inehtor.  Jwlb  Ifai^ 
unit  I1AT6  been  ootomponoy  with  IreiMiii  MBid  twtnty  tight 
7Qur%  in  aotiTe  Ohrktian  lift :  being  put  to  dMth,  ▲•  D.  IBS, 
some  thirty^nr  yean  before  tiie  death  of  the  kttec^  A«  D. 
302.  Irenmifl  mint  also  have  been  cotomporarywith  CHoment 
Kif  Alexandria,  the  learned  predeoeascMr  of  Origelii  in  the  eohdol 
at  that  celebrated  oitjr,  aome  ten  years;  and  TeftitUiaBy  eoor 
Terted  to  Ohriatiaaity  A.  D.  196,  had  not  gone  otor  to 
Montamam,  when  Irencena  died,  and  he  lired  till  lome  eqpht*' 
een  yeara  afterward,  until  A.  D.  220.  Clemen^  ooiiTirted  in 
A.  D.  198,  died  the  same  year  with  Tertnllian ;  and,  aa  OrigODt 
born  A.  D.  18^,  of  Chriatian  ancestry,  his  own  father  being 
martyr,  was  appointed  instructor  of  belieyers  in  Alemodria, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  must  have  beeft 
cotemporary  with  the  former,  some  twenty-eeven,  and  witli 
the  latter,  some  thirty  years  ;  for  it  is  altogether  likalj  that 
diement  knew  Origen  before  he  was  converted.  Cyprian 
was  not  converted  till  some  twenty-six  yekrs  after  Clement's 
death ;  yet  he  was  cotemporary  with  Origen  six  xx  eight 
years,  when  he  fell  at  Carthage,  A.  D.  268.  Four  years  after, 
Origen  died  at  Tyre,  from  the  effects  of  the  same  cruel  hand 
that  destroyed  Cyprian.  The  age  of  Origen  and  Cypriaa 
was,  therefore,  that  of  the  author  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions.^ 

We  can  thus  survey  the  field  of  our  history,  in  ascertaining 
the  U8U8  loquendif  in  respect  to  the  term  in  dispute,  oontained 
in  the  writings  of  Irenadus.  The  term,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  in  dispute,  is  found  in  the  SECOim  of  the  Five  Books  agamat 
heretics.  AU  the  remaining  works  of  this  distingmshed  man 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  now  lost  He  fras  educated  in  Asia, 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  was  extensively  known,  havii^ 
been  created  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  A.  D.  170.  Having 
been  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  companion  of  St.  John,  he 
was,  no  doubt,  well  instructed  in  respect  to  Inf^t  Baptiam, 
«nd  the  use  of  terms  relating  to  Baptism  in  general. 

1  Bee  Dr.  CliMo'i  nott^  OMrt.  B«yi0W  1S64^  ^  ISa. 


iMrtw  t  TO  ynman  at  bmml 

He  It  flt^eakrag  of  Cfbrist  itt  bis  bcarnatton,  and  thtu  says : 
[Therefore,  as  he  was  If  asteti  he  had  also  the  age  of  a  Maste)-* 
Not  disdididngi  nor  going  a  way  above  hmnan  nature ;  nor 
brealdng  in  his  own  person  the  law  which  he  had  set  for  msn- 
Idnd :  M mincK/ying every eeverci agehyihe Vkenieaefhai U ha» 
to  JSRfM.  FhfT  he  came  to  eave  di  persona  by  himedf:  edt  lac^^ 
fffko  by  Bim  in  BSoramtATBD  ttbto  ood  :  if/ante  and  KtUe  onea^ 
4md  ehBiiren  and  yoirfA  cand  Mer  persons.  Therefore,  He  went 
through  the  several  ages :  for  infieuits  being  made  an  in&ntf 
eanctifying  infants :  to  little  ones,  he  was  made  a  little  one, 
sanctifying  those  of  that  age :  and  also  giving  them  an  example 
<yf  jgodDineis,  justice  and  dntifnlness ;  to  youths  He  was  a 
youth,'^  etc. 

Looking  at  the  doctrine  of  Irenceus  in  respect  to  baptismt 
comparing  that  doctrine  with  the  views  of  the  Fathers  above 
mentionedi  and  the  language  they  used  to  designite  the  rite 
and  its  power,  Pedobaptists  have  not  hesitated  to  believe  and 
maintun,  that  the  author  of  this  passage  was  contemplating 
the  "  washing  of  regeneration,"  and  that  in  the  words — "  bb- 
VABcmmTB  nr  Deuh,"  baptism  is  necessarily  included.  The 
writer  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  thus 
renders  John,  iii,  5 :  "  For  the  Lord  says,  except  any  one  be 
bapiized  qf  water  and  of  the  Spiritf^  he  can  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Ood."    Christ's  words  were, ''  bcm  of  water  and  of  the 


1  Bad  omium  atatem  sanotifioansper  illam  qnas  ad  ipsom  erat  aimilitadinem. 
OmBM  enin  yenit  per  aemet  ipanai  aalTare  :  Omnes  inqoam  qui  per  enm  ra- 
aaaouitaK  in  Danm :  infiuDtea^  eft  paeroiB^  ei  juTenaa,  et  aeniorea.  Ireiimuk 
Iber.  lib.  n.  a  39. 

It  ahonld  be  noted,  that  Dr.  GkJe  haa  employed  inanj  pages  In  an  attempt 
to  prora  thia  paaaage  apoziona.  The  tenalator  who  turned  IransBua  into 
I^tin  WM  not  competent  to  the  -work  ;  and  there  are  a  few  miatakea  aa  to 
daftea,  etc.,  of  no  importance  whatcTcr.  No  one  will  imdertake  to  impeach  a 
wwtblasa  witneaa ;  and  Oale'a  iSidlnre  makea  atroofldj  aaainat  him.  Failing 
in  iUi,  he  attampta  to  ehow,  that  the  word  "{?]/!»!»,  may  be  ^ppUed  to 
cUdnai  tot  yeorv  oM.  If  thia  be  true,  the  Latin  aa  weU  aa  the  EngUah  laa- 
gvagi^  ia  deatitate  of  a  word  to  denote  that  tender  age.  Bat  the  argunant 
H«ow a qpiibbie.  Irennnaii  not  apeakiiiK  tA knfmm ¥^^am\lomglml^  Aad 
iMMthat  pnUnaa  haa  it!  beginning  and  and. 


s  ftaaert^M  v4aro€  nod  wrs^ft€trc€,  tlOi  Os|i.  Vk 


spirit;"!  and  thh  wm  MpWnbig  "what  heMtoant  by  bung 
"born  from  above,'*  (aro^ir.)  -Why,  tiiaii,  could  not  LrenMia 
(Dean  the  aame  thing  by  refioacimter  ?^ 

Bat,  as  this  interpretation  wonld  make  the  Father  teacb 
infiuit  baptism,  Antipedobaptists  deny  this  sense,  and  haT& 
not  been  very  scrupnlons  in  their  arguments  on  the  aabjeot. 
Says  Dr.  Bichard  Fnller :  "  The  whole  plea  founded  on  tha 
aboTo  quotation  is  this  :  Baptismal  regeneration  had  at  thia 
time  begun  to  be  received  as  a  tenet,  and  when  Irensna  usea 
the  words  'bom  again,'  (renaacuntur),  he  may  mean  bap- 
tized. This  is  the  argument ;  but  it  is  easily  refhted.'^  The 
"  very  learned  Dr.  Gkde"  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  tUa 
writer's  genius,  for  he  employed  some  forty  octavo  pagea  in  aa 
attempted  refutation,  and  then  did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Fuller 
plainly  shows  that  he  never  investigated  the  Fathers  for  him- 
self. Dr.  Sears  also,  many  years  since,  gave  a  labored  exam- 
ination of  this  passage  to  the  public.  If  all  merely  dogmatic 
assertions  are  deducted  from  his  article,  there  will  be  little  of 
value  left.  He  understands  the  Father  to  mean  by  "  renoscim- 
tur  in  Deum/'  "  a  general  recovery  of  man  through  Christ'a 
incarnation  and  redemption."  If  now,  the  atonement  made  to 
the  Father  Almighty  was  viewed  by  Irensous  as  "  regeneral' 
ing''  men  *'  unto  Ood/^  he  must  have  been  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  universalism,  if  he  had  not  quite  arrived  there.  Are 
men,  then,  by  Christ's  incarnation,  "  reborn  into  God''  so  as  to 
exclude  all  ^further  means?  Then,  Christ  was  astonishing 
NicodemuB  to  no  purpose  ;  for  he  there  represents  the  new^ 
birth  as  not  quite  over  in  some  cases.  The  question  how  Christ 
regenerates,  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  Ireneous,  this  writer 
has  not  entirely  "  settled.''^ 

1  yerrtfig  ii  vdaroi,  etc.  8 Poller  on  Baptiam,  p.  191 


aDr.  FoUer  ipedai  of  Dr.  Sean  thnt  tozgicUy :  •*  Prof.  Som  hM  seltfM 
foreyer  this  matter  by  an  elaborate  inyeatigation  of  the  worica  of  IleiuBva.* 
Hit  aettlementi  howoTer,  did  not  laat  more  than  ten  tf^tsrt;  tat  in  IStt^ 
Dr.  Ohaae  took  the  matter  in  hand,  for  a  reaeUUmimU — ''foreTer."  Dr.  FnUer 
haa  a  short  method  of  aettling  this  eontrorenj.  He  aava  :  "  Indeed,  4ie 
paaaage  itself  shows  that  the  words  do  not  refer  to  beptiam  ;  far  whal  aon^ 
sense  to  talk  of  persons  being  'baptiied  by  Ohiist  onto  God.  "  p.  199.  To 
be  baptised  {ii(o  or  wito  Christ,  is  A.  T.  phrase— to  be  baptiied  "t^Ghrist,** 


1W|4j  iMum  tf».MMm  iimm.  Ml 

But  Ihr.  Oliaie  kaftaftr  oiore  .OMidid  wviaw  of  tlie  fnl^Bot 
natter. .  His  exMnination  leads  him  to  the  conolasioii  that 
IrenaBOs'  meaniDg  is  tiiis :  ^  Ohrist  ia  beooming  inoarnatey 
and  thus  aBsniniiig  his.  mediatorial  work,  brought  the  human 
family  into  a  new  lelationi  nnder  himself^  and  placed  them  in 
a  Gondiftioain  which  thoy.  can  be  saved.  In  this  sense  he  is 
the  Sayioor.  of  alL  He  restored  them,  or  summed  them  np 
anew,  in  himself.  Through  him  they  are  regemraUd  unto 
God ;  jmr  earn  renaMcuntur  in  Denm  I**  Bat  here  is  no  defini- 
tion, no  exposition  of  the  Latin  word  rmcuoor  in  this  passsge. 
He  leaves  it  jast  where  he  finds  it,  only  covering  the  ground 
ever  with  words.  What  does  regeneraie  mean  7  Does  it  mean 
^mm  «p^— to  put  in  a  edvable  condition  7  Christ  is  the  Be- 
generstor  of  manlcind,  but  Irenieus,  we  think,  believed  that 
He  accomplished  it  by  baptism.  Dr.  Ohase  does  not  attempt 
to. discuss  this  point  by  a  study  of  patristic  ussge.  We  do 
not  discover  any  thing  like  such  an  effort  in  what  he  has 
done. 

Now,  without  understanding  the  doctrine  of  Irensdus  re* 
epectiagthe  nature  of  baptism,  we  can  not  get  at  his  meaning 
here.  Does  any  one  suppose,  that  in  the  view  of  Irensua, 
-"  regaiBraHcn  unio  God ''  could  be  {Perfect  without  baptism, 
when  he  expressly  says,  that  "  regeneration  is  through  bap- 
Hmm^''  for.  Ohrist  gave  it  to  the  blind  man  thus  7^  And  our 
critic  himaelf  confesses :  ^  With  baptism  he  associated  the  de- 
cisive reception  of  our  true  Christian  faith,  and  transition 
from  the  world  into  the  Church,  from  a  stoto  of  bondage  to  a 
state  of  redemption,  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life/'S 
Although  this  is  a  wordy  circumlocution,  it  does  not  hide  the 
evident  acknowledgment,  that,  with  IrensDUS,  baptism  con- 
ferred all  these  benefits. 

• 

ii,  M mak  ftaan  ought  to  know,  to  no«iT»  HU  biytim.  Ghziit  bMstiae^ 
bMMUt  in  ilt«  b^ptiim,  tha  mUaot  reoeiytd  the  fi^pfait  when  the  boor  wm 
WHihed.  "The  meening  etariju,"  he  SAji,  "horn  agdn,  or  eon?ert6d  nnto 
Ood."  Then  we  haye  «  onoonMioiui  babee"  «  oonyerted  onto  Qod  I"  Thai  is 
in flAnnee  of  Intent  Be|»tism.  Dr.  FoUer's  "seftitetion''  li  "SMgr,"  bat  II 
dssi  Boi  ge/sr;  H  ii^  nt  mosl^  not  "foravsr." 

iSssbsloir,  thspMMg«giT«i.      sUsgtisw    TkssliteibsXimi^PitLi 


WMk  Dfe.  0hM9^  oritiouBi,!  br  lAiak  ha  wmUL  lAMlKte 
**  qui ^  ^MMa^''  we  seed  spend  bnta &w wonk.  Ho himi  who 
uadentandB  Lttin  will  maka  nich  Unnden.  In  ordar  fiir 
mdi  EngHflb,  we  dumld  raqoira  fw  •  •  fwa<i  MifdS  SaaiioB^ 
thia  trapJation  is  diaoardad  hj  wrilara  m  hia  own  oahaoL 
Again  the  author  leea  fit  alao  to  say :  ''It  ia  by  Hinit  aad  not 
by  baptism,  that  they  are  here  said  to  be  reaowed,  lionianaw, 
or  regenerated.^  But  doea  not  Chriat  work  by  meana  t  Hbta 
doea  he  regenerate  the  ta/bnt,  if,  aa  Dr.  Ohase'a  achool  coo- 
tend,  regeneration,  with  Irensna,  meant  coMeraumf  Tho 
Father's  meaning  is,  Ohiist  ragoiarofes  these  varions  cilassea 
nnder  dne  oircnmstanoes  and  conditions,  by  hia  Spirit  in  tko 
ordinance  of  baptism.  In  discussing  a  subject  Itlce  the  proaent,. 
the  writer  should  not  ignore  the  theology  of  thoaa  whoaft 
words  he  attempts  to  explain.  There  can  be  little  dosbt  that 
Tertullian  And  Irensdua  held  the  same  viewa  aa  to  haptiam> 
The  former  says :  ^  Water  first  brought  forth  thai  which 
had  life,  so  that  there  might  be  no  wonder,  if  in  baptism  the 
watera  should  be  able  to  give  life.  For  even  the  work  of 
forming  man  himself  was  accomplished  by  the  wateca  joiaii^ 
their  aid.^ 

Having  noticed  sufficiently,  perhaps,  the  issue  bafera  na, 
we  may  now  more  clearly  survey  our  own  poaition,  and 
ibrmally  proceed  to  produce  the  testimony  that  haa  beam 
adduced  in  this  discussion.  For  clearness,  we  shaM 
examine  the  usage  of  the  other  Fathers  above  mentionad^ 
befi>re  taking  up  passage  of  Irensdus  to  exhibit  hia  annBer 
of  speaking  in  reapect  to  baptism. 

OaiGBV.  "*  Like  many  of  the  early  Fathers,'^  say  a  Dr.  Chaae, 
^  for  example,  like  Clement  his  learned  and  ingenious  pradeoaa* 
sor  in  the  Catechetical  School,  at  Alexandriar— he  "  (Origen,) 
"  conceived  of  Christian  baptism  as  having  a  miraculous  renew- 

X  Ibkina  it  raad,  "Anoc.  . .  .Iliflj  on  zsacasatsa,"  ilcu 

•Bfs  Zuispl,  M4k  607. 

a  Frimiu  UqtM»  aood  lirtnt  adiib^  as  Bii^^ 
nan  norarant.    Man  ^ilva  qpoq^  ii«i»iU<^  tgansm  opos 


mgidtko^mm  ihoM  vho  vms  afarMdy  cmnriHtod,  peiijint^ 
aBdMiamig,ovMiro8luiildn7,alrMdjt«iie»ad«''l  Whfl*». 
thtBi  raaained  te  b^ktiim Y  It  k  evident  the  '  effioeey'^  he 
■ippeeedi  wee  the  leoeptkm  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  prodndiigy  e» 
eoawmmeting'  the  regtmratitm  which  Ohrist  signified  in  hie^ 
fiMivewition  mth  Nioodemnf,  eooording  to  all  the  Fathenu 
Dr.  Ohaae'faiinielf  qnotee  sereral  places  of  .Origen  which 
ahowthie^  Thu,  after  speaking  of  the  ^'waaUngiywUar"^ 
aa  beiqg  a  symbol  of  the  sonl's  purification,  he  says  it  is  the 
^aonree  and  fioantain  of  divine  gifts,  on  aoconntof  the  power 
of  inYoeation  of  the  adorable  Trinity.''  In  nrging  the 
catechnmen  to  their  duties,  he  would  have  them  make  a 
ioari%  pnparation  and  oome  fo  haptiamf  that  they  m^M  8e 
ptwySfltl  mito  SdvaiumJ'  >  Adults  were  to  exercise  repentance^, 
and  ooflMi  to  Clhrist  for  pardon.  In  b^>tism,  they  were  fteget^ 
€taitd  and  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

.  Tdw  the  i>llowing  dear  explanatim.  This  Father  is  speak* 
ing  of  the  fieMToium  of  death  by  Adam.  It  was  in  two  ways-;, 
fint^  by  Mi  oim  natmt ;  second,  by  his  poreirial  tenftjagr. 
Ohrist^  however,  has  exactly  paralleled  these.  He  has  snl^ 
afcitnted  a  Ttgenetaticn  for  the  generdAtm  of  death— and  a 
nukcnvo  for  the  parental  teaching  of  Adam.  It  was  thus :. 
*^  For,  sending  forth  bis  disciples  to  this  work,  he  said  not 
merely, '  Oo  baptiae  all  nations,'  bnt  '  Gk>  teach  all  nations,' 
etc  Knowing  therefore,  that  eaxdi"  [natwre^  and  parmikil 
isaoiiny,]  "is  in  &alt,  he  gave  a  remedy  for  each,  that  the 
JBOrtal  generation  might  be  changed  by  the  regeneration  of 
baptism,  and  that  the  teadiing  of  piety  might  ezdnde  the 
toaehings  of  impiety."  ^    Hehad  jnstbeen  sa3ring,  as  we  have: 

*  T^  4td  roS  vdard  Xovrpor.    Origen,  T.  ▼!,  17. 

tBooL  xii,  oa  Lnke.   T7t  yenlatifl  ad  kTaenim,  «t  kfcniinl  in  Mtalem. 

Ant  rfoai  goMrCttoBi  rabstlioft  ngmflnftion,  ite  et  dootifauB  MilMlltali 
Am  doetdpusn.  UMaw  mkm  ad  hoe  cpoa  dlM^palMi  tmm,  um  4ild^ 
Antom,  Itojbsptiiata  omnM  Bcntoi ;  ydait>  ito,  doerte  omnag  g«nte%  bip> 
tisifliln  #OBninoBiiin0PiKtri0flt  jNllit  fit  flpfaitus  mbqIl  ochmw  liiiliitr  nlnnni|oe 


indimted  ffbova^  ''for the  Imri  Jenu.OhriBt»  whnlM 
rapair  what  kadnsfaly  been  doiie,eiBoe  the  first  oatiTity  lAioiir 
oeme  firom  Adam  woald  generate  unto  death,  introduced  • 
second  nativity,  which  he  has  called  not  so  mnch  gdnermtioii 
as  regeneratUm^  through  which,  doabtlessi  he  would  aboUak  the 
fault  of  the  first  natirity ;  and  as  he  substituted  regeneration 
for  generation,  so  also  he  substituted  another  teaching  for 
former  teaching."^  Then  comes  the  passage  jost  quoted. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  doctrine  of  Irenous  set  fi»rth  by 
Origen,  in  a  clear  light*  Ohrist  *'  came  to  repair  (emendaro) 
what  had  rashly  been  done."  In  order  to  do  this,  '*  he  infaro- 
duced  a  teocmd  nativity  (secundam  nativitatem)  whidi  he" 
(Christ)  ''called  not  so  much  generation  as  regememliam " 
(regenerationem).  The  regeneration^  which  is  accomplished 
by  baptism,  is  to  remove  the  generation  of  Adam's  nature ;  i.  a. 
native  cUpraviiy;  the  teaching  and  doctrines  are  to  remove  the 
evil  precepts  of  this  life.  How  plainly  do  we  see,  that  Dr. 
Ohase  and  Dr.  Sears  are  mistaken!  They  do  not  interpret 
the  anthropology  of  the  Fathers  at  all.  Dr.  Ohase  uses  this 
indefinite  mode  of  speech ;  "  He  (Origen)  had  the  most  exalt- 
ed idea  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism."  ^  We  see  the  whole 
extent  of  the  efficacy  advocated  by  Origen.  When  this 
writer  would  inflame  the  superstitioas  imagination  in  &vor  of 
immereionf  he  does  not  come  one  whit  behind  Origen.  He 
says :  "  To  you"  (Christ  is  represented  as  saying  to  B^)tistB,) 
''|I  have'given  to  know  my  will,  and  to  hope  for  eteraal  life 
through  my  death.  Into  my  death  ye  have  been  b^tised. 
'Created  anew,  ye  have  been  set  forth  as  alive  from  the  dosd. 
From  the  waters  of  bf^>tism  ye  have  come  forth  as  citiiens  of 
heaven  to  sojourn  awhile  on  earth." ^  Again:  ''For  the 
water  in  which  we  are  buried  "  [a  mode  of  speech  noirhere 
found  in  Ood's  word]  "  is  a  purifying  element.  Thus  there  is 
a  figurative  washing  away  of  sins,  a  putting*  off  of  tlus  body 
of  sinful  propensities,  and,  as  it  were,  a  depositing  of  it  in  iiib 

iDr.  GhsM'i  tnadstton,  Ohdst  Bsrlsw!  ISSIk  p.  199. 
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j^vs^fipm  wiuch  in  this  emblem,  we  coma  forth  at  ali?se  froqi 
tlio  dead,  to  walk  in  newneaa  of  life/'  ^  Water,  the  embleiii 
of  a  grave  and  of  jmrily  at  the  same  timel    That  will  do. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  notice  the  assertions 
of  Antipedobaptist  writers  as  to  ^^bapUamai  regeneration^* 
None  of  the  early  Fathers  held  to  *'  baptismal  regeneration,*'  in 
the  popish  aense ;  that^  was  an  aftergrowth.^  It  is, "  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  N.  T."  (baptism,  of  course  included) 
*'  confer  grace  hythemedvea^fromtheeffectqf  ihetoorkun'ougkt"^ 
Dr.  Chase  explains  this  point,  and  exculpates  the  Fathers 
preceding  Origen.  "  He  considered  baptism  "  says  our  author, 
''  as  a  grand  and  blessed  remedy  for  sin  ^  Subsequent  Fathers '' 
— ^mark  the  words — ^"  thought  so  much  of  the  remedy  as  to 
deem  if  efficacious  even  without  the  preparation/'^ 

Ctpbiav.  He  is  in  the  great  controversy  with  Stephen  of 
Borne  in  regard  to  baptism  of  heretics,  and  says :  "  For  bap- 
timn  is  that  in  which  the  old  man  dies  and  the  new  man  is 
bom,  this  the  Apostle  shows  clearly,  saying :  He  saved  ns 
through  the  washing  of  regeneration."  This  is  in  his  letter 
to  Pompeiufl.^  Again.  "  But  if  in  the  laver,  that  is  in  bap- 
tiamj  is  regeneration,  how  can  heresy  beget  sons  to  Gtod 
(through  Christ  7"^  And — ^^' Although  the  new  birth  of  Christ- 
ians is  in  baptism,  yet  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  bap- 
tism remains  with  the  spouse  of  Christ  alone,  which  is  able 
to  bring  forth  spiritually  and  beget  sons  to  God."  7 

In  his  letter  to  Jubianus  he  says  that  those  who  come  to  the 

iBapi  Tneto  for  tbe  Times,  p.  21. 

<8m  Vtnidsr,  Hist  Ohxist  ]>ogm.ToL  ii,  p.  5S9. 
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# Ajstifipiis  fl&im  ewe.  in  oao  homo  yetoB  moritnr  et  nonu  nMoltor,  mini* 
f^S^liflpjpw  bestoi  Aposfolns  dioens :  8eirT*Tit  not  per  UTiemm  regenecb 
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ohoroh  firom  heretics  ought  to  be  baptized,  ^  that  thoee  who 
are  prepared  by  the  lawful,  true  and  only  baptism  of  the  holy 
church,  by  divine  regeneration  for  the  kingdom  of  (}od|  ahoold 
be  bom  of  both  Bacraments,  because  it  is  written:  *  Except 
any  one  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spiriti  he  can  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d/"i 

Thus  far  the  distinguished  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  if 
any  man,  knew  and  spoke  the  sentiments  and  language  of  his 
age.  But  the  language  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church  is  the 
same.  Firmilianus  says :  ^  For  if  the  baptism  of  heretics  c&a 
be  esteemed  the  regeneration  of  the  second  birth,  then  are 
tho  sebaptized  among  them  to  be  reputed,  not  as  heretics,  but 
as  sons  of  Gk)d."2 

These  extracts  are  abundantly  calculated  to  show  that 
baptism  was  every  where  called  regeneraiion  in  those  ages  of 
the  church.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  these  instances,  for 
those  who  read  will  be  able  to  draw  correct  condusions  from 
the  evidence  before  them. 

Tebtullian.  The  language  of  this  Father  is  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  employed  by  other  church  writers, 
yet  his  doctrine  stands  out  boldly  and  well  defined.  Speak- 
ing of  the  power  of  water,  under  the  appointment  of  Qod,  be 
says : — ^  Wherefore  all  waters,  from  the  ancient  privilege  of 
their  origin,  obtain,  after  prayer  to  God,  the  sacrament  of 
sanctification.  For  the  spirit  straightway  cometh  down  from 
heaven  above,  and  is  over  the  waters,  sanctifiying  them  from 
Himself;  and  so  sanctified  they  imbibe  the  power  of  sancti- 
fying."^    After  speaking  of  sins  as  defiling  us  like  dirt|  to  be 

lUt  qoi  leffitimo  et  Tero  atqua  imieo  flinetn  eodesto  hiytiinno  ad gegnnm 
Pei  xegenenaone  diyina  prvpftniiior,  Baeramento  ntroqne  wMcmitiir,  quia 
Miptam  eat :  Nisi  qms  renatos  ftiezU  ex  aqoA  et  8piritii»  noa  potart  iatnn 
in  regnnm  DeL    Gyp.  Bp.  78,  21. 

SQoodii  biytimia  h«retiooriiia  biben  potest  regenflgatfaDW  asemito 
BfttiTitiitii,  non  hnretiel,  eed  fUii  Dei  oompatendi  mmt^  qiii  apod  fllos  bmtt- 
Bmlar.  Seoonda  enia  aaliTttM^  que  eel  ia  n^MJiims  ^UUoe  Del  geoMaL  Cjp. 
Sp.7Csl4. 
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tttendl eoSitaiii   TMoLDeBq^i. 
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*  deanaad  bj  water,  yet  not  upon  the  skini  bat  in  the  spiriti 
"for  the  spirit  rules,  the  fleah  serves/' he  says :  "wherefore, 
the  waters  being  in  a  certain  manner  indued  with  power  to 
heal  by  the  intervention  of  the  Angel,  the  sjpirit  is  washed  in 
the  water  after  a  carnal  manner,  and  the  flesh  cleansed  in  the 
same  after  a  spiritual  manner."  ^  This  is  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  why  baptism  was  called  "spiritual  baptism" — 
*^spirihial  regeneration^^  "Remembering  this  declaration,  as 
if  not  of  future  question,  let  us  consider  this  foolish,"  (alluding 
to  the  cavils  of  those  who  called  the  idea,  "lavacro  dilui 
mortem " — such,)  "  and  impossible  thing,  that  of  being  re- 
/ormed  by  water  " — aqua  reformari.^  In  his  book  on  Chastity, 
Tertullian  uses  these  words — Secunda  virginitas  a  secunda 
nativitate,  id  est  a  lavacro—"  the  second  virginity  is  by  a 
second  nativity  (or  birth),  that  is,  by  baptism."  ^  Baptism, 
therefore,  is  called  by  what  it  accomplishes,  the"  second  bir^A/" 
or,  in  other  words,  regeneratum.  And  this  doctrine,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  taken  from  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicode* 
mus.  "  But  since  "  he  says, "  the  rule  is  laid  down  that  salva- 
tion Cometh  to  none  without  Baptism,  chiefly  from  that 
declaration  of  the  Lord,  who  says,  except  a  man  be  bom  of 
water,  he  hath  not  life  ;"  etc.^ 

In  regard  to  John's  baptism,  he  argues  that  it  was  not 
"divine"  (divinum)in  its  nature,  but  only  in  the  "commandJ* 
It  was  of  repenbxnoe,  which  is  human ; — it  did  not  give  the 
Spirit,  nor  remission  of  sins.  "  But  none  forgives  sins  or 
grants  the  Spirit,  but  God  only.  Even  the  Lord  himself  said, 
that  the  Spirit  would  not  descend  except  he  first  ascended  to 
the  Father.  What  the  Lord  did  not  as  yet  bestow,  his  serv- 
ant rarely  would  not  be  able  to  give."  He  then  refers,  in 
proofy  to  Acta  xix :  "  Wherefore"  he  continues,  "  this  was  not 
— ■^-- 
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in  heavenly  thing  which  gave  not  forth  heavenly  things,'' etc.t 
]9e  doses  this  reasoning  by  referring  to  Matt,  iii,  11 :  It  is 
Christ  who  baptizes  with  the  apiritj  and  fire,  thus  distin- 
gnished. — ^*  a  true  and  steadfast  faith  is  concerned  with  water 
whereby  it  is  baptized  unto  salvation,  but  a  pretended  and 
weak  one,  is  baptized  with  Jire  unto  judgment."^  What  is 
this,  but  making  Christ's  rite  of  water  baptism,  that  which 
gives  the  Spirit?  ^^Spiriual  baptism,^'  baptizikg  with  thx 
SPIBIT?  Tertullian,  therefore,  evidently  confounds  baptism 
with  spiritual  birth,  no  further  than  he  so  understands  John 
iii,  5,  as  signifying  the  same.  In  no  particular  does  he  differ 
from  the  other  Fathers  named,  except  in  the  minuteness  of 
hisunalysis. 

Clement  of  Alezandbu.  This  Father  is  confuting  the 
Yalentinian  Gnostics,  who  held  such  wild  and  fanciful  notions 
as  to  God  and  Christ,  and  who  claimed  that  their  baptism 
was  more  exalted  than  the  church  baptism ;  for  theirs  per- 
fected the  redemption  of  the  recipient,  that  of  the  church  did  not. 
Clement  introduces  the  Lord's  baptism  to  confute  them. 
Thus  :  The  proposition  is :  "  When  we  have  been  regenerated 
(arayeyrT^BirTe^)  we  then  have  received  the  perfection^'.  To 
prove  this,  he  says :  "As  soon  as  the  Lord  was  baptiaed,  im- 
mediately there  came  a  voice  from  heaven  declaring  him  to 
be  beloved."  "  Now  let  us  ask  the  wise  men,"  he  says,  "  was 
not  Christ  as  soon  as  he  was  regenerated  perfect  ?  Or  will 
they  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  He  was  wanting  in  any  thing  ?" 
This  they  could  not  say ;  hence — "  As  soon  as  he  is  baptiated 
by  John  he  is  perfect."  "  He  is  perfected  by  the  bapHam 
eiane  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  on  him.  There- 
fore—He that  is  once  regenerated  as  the  name  of  that  aaora- 
ment  is,  and  enlightened,  has  his  state  ohanged."9  flunly,  we 
need  not  hesitate,  after  so  positive  a  statement.    There  can 

1  Ezgo  non  ent  ooelaflte,  quod  ooelettU  non  exhibeb»t    Ds  Bapt  10. 
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be  BO  doabt  bat  that  this  learned  maa  employed  the  words 
icquUsm  and  regeneration  as  synonyms.  In  what  sense  could 
this  Fathet  speak  of  regenerating  Christ,  unless  it  were  the 
reception  of  some  grace  in  the  ordinance.  To  take  it  in  the) 
Antipedobaptist  sense,  would  be  blasphemy. 

Dr.  (Me  has,  however,  attempted  to  gainsay  this  positidiL 
He  brings  forward  a  passage  where  Olement  is  speaking  in  m 
figurative  manner  of  one  who  is  regenerated  by  turning  from 
evil  ways  and  habits.  It  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose ;  it 
certainly  can  not  disprove  the  positive  evidence  before  us. 
Figurative  usage  can  not  disprove  the  literaL 

Before  the  direct  examination  of  Irensdus  we  shall  briefly 
cite  some  satisfactory  places  from 

Jvsnmx  Mabttb.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that 
this  Father  does  not  mention  baptism  at  all  in  his  Second 
Apology.  In  the  First,  he  does  not  use  baptize  or  baptism 
for  the  initiatory  washing.  But  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew, 
Trypho,  these  terms  are  more  generally  employed.  This 
shows,  that  '*  baptism"  was  a  religious,  or  church  technic^  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews,  but  not  by  the  Roman  Senate  and  Em- 
peror, To  have  talked  to  Marcus  Antoninus  of  "  immersian^^ 
would  not  have  been  intelligible,  for  he  would  understand 
such  terms  as  denoting  specific  adiona  ;  while  they  only 
denoted  to  the  Jew,  and  the  Christian,  an  initiatory  rite  by 
the  use  of  water,  remitting  sins  and  regenerating. 

Justin,  in  his  First  Apology,  is  informing  the  Emperor  how 
the  Christians  "  dedicated  themselves  to  God."  After  affirm- 
ing their  belief,  and  promising  to  live  according  to  Christian 
rules,  and  having  prayed  for  "forgiveness  of  past  sins" — 
''  Then,"  he  says,  "  we  bring  them  to  a  place  where  there 
is  water ;  and  after  the  same  manner  of  regeneraitan 
{ar^errr^erecoi)  as  we  ourselves  were  regenerated  they  are 
regenerated;  for  they. then  make  a  purification  with  waterf  in 
the  name,"  etc.  "  For  Christ  also  said  :  "  Except  ye  be  bom 
I     I.  -.-_  ...■-—  ^^ — . — 
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again  (reganBraM)  ye  ahall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heft- 
ven/'X 

In  the  face  of  such  evidencei  Dr.  Oale  raisea  objectioDe. 
Jostin  ''joina  if'  (rtgentraiUon)  ''pretty  cloaely  with  their 
being  baptized,  yet  he  doea  not  say  baptism  ia  regeneration ; 
bnt  only  intimatea  that  they  received  or  completed,  or  conr 
firmed,  etc,  that  regeneration  by  baptism  :  and  aa  he  ia  apeak* 
ing  only  of  adnlt  persons,  he  must,  doubtless  mean  some  far- 
ther regeneration  than  bare  washing.  The  passage,  I  oon- 
fees,  ia  a  little  obscurely  expressed."^  Candor  will  not  hesi- 
tate long  in  deciding  to  whom  this  "obscurity''  belong^. 
Justin  is  very  clear ;  but  Dr.  Gale,  disagreeing  with  him,  and 
not  being  able  to  withstand  the  plain  facts,  the  matter  all  at 
once  becomes  a  ^HittU  obacurdy  txpreased.^^  Justin  Martyr 
differs  with  Dr.'  Gale,  in  regard  to  the  naiurt  and  desi^  of 
baptism  ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  Father  so  ^  o&fctire." 
It  is  *^ plunging  the  flesh  into  toater^^  with  the  one,  but  mmdi/i' 
cation  with  the  other.  It  was  an  escape  from  sin's  guilt  and 
curse.  After  citing  Christ's  words,  as  above,  Justin  thus 
shows  this :  "And  it  is  declared  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  as  I 
have  already  written,  in  what  way  those'  who  have  sinned, 
and  who  repent,  shall  escape  their  sins.  It  is  said  as  follows : 
"  Wash  yc,  make  you  dean^^  "  etc.3  "  This  washing  is  called  iUur 
minaiion!^  Why  may  it  not  be  called  "  regeneration"  as  well  ? 
This  Father  says  of  those  admitted  to  the  Eucharist,  they 
must  be  those  "  who  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  for  regeneration"^  Antipedobaptist  writers ^  have  sup- 
posed, that  here,  regeneration  is  a  separate  matter  from  the 
baptism.  How  does  it  appear?  The  baptism  is  *^/or"  or 
"  unto  BBGEKBBATiON'."  If  one  is  baptized  to  be  regenerated, 
is  he  not  regenerated  by  baptism,  and  is  not  the  baptizing 
the  regenerating^  in  the  view  of  patristic  theology  ? 

Still  another  passage  in  Justin  Martyr  is  cited,  intended  to 
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•hair,  tlMift  bi^tiam  and  raganemtion  ara  diffsrant  things,  not* 
withatanding  hia  own  plain  langnaga  in  the  promiaea.  Ha 
aaja :  ^  Ohriat  ia  ooma  the  haad  of  another  paople,  who  are 
regenerated  hj  him  by  meana  of  water,  fiedUi  and  Ihe  tree'' 
[the  eroa&ll  They  are  regenerated  by  Ohriat,  who  does  not 
^  baptise  by  water,"  aaya  Dr.  Gale ;  and  "  what  sense  ia  there 
in  the  expression  baptized  by  fiedth  V^  If  this  '*  regeneration 
by  water''  ia  not  baptiam,  aa  he  says  the  disciples  "  dedicate 
themaalrea  to  Gkxl,"  by  such  a  regeneration,  what  can  it  be  T 
Christ  does  not,  in  the  patristic  view,  baptize  by  water,  but 
be  doea  baptize  by  the  spirit  accompanying  the  water^  aa  ex- 
plained by  TertnlUan.  Has  this  not  been  made  clear  7  Bap* 
tism  by  fiuth  is  not  "plunging'*  by  faith,  for  it  is  not  sua- 
pected  of  any  snch  attribute.  But  TertnlUan  has  ''  baptisma 
verititiB  f^  and, "  prima  andientis  intinctioest,  metns  integer"^ 
— **  an  entire  finth  is  the  first  baptism  of  the  Hearer."  Take 
away  the  ^  plunging"  theory,  and  all  is  easy  to  be  nnderstood. 
Bat  are  we  baptized  by  the  "  cross  7"  Let  Tertollian  answer. 
Speaking  of  Elisha's  raising  the  head  of  the  axe  by  the  branch 
of  wood,  he  aays :  "  What  more  clearly  shows  forth  the  sao- 
rament  of  the  cross,  than  that  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
annk  in  the  abyss  of  sin,  is  liberated  in  baftism  hy  his  cross  ?"^ 
So  Justin  Martyr  says  :  "  Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  heavy 
sins  in  which  we  were  sunk,"  "  through  his  crucifixion  on  the 
tree,  and  his  sanctifying  us  by  water."^  If  now,  we  hear  Dr* 
Oale's  explanation  of  John,  iii,  5,  we  shall  wonder  how  he 
could  throw  away  so  many  pages  in  sophistries,  that  are 
silenced  in  so  summary  a  manner  by  his  own  acknowledge 
xnenta.  He  says  :  "  He  does  not  speak  of  two  new  births, 
one  by  water  and  one  by  the  Spirit,  but  only  of  one,  which 
was  to  be  of  water  and  the  Spirit  in  conjunction."  And  thia 
is  precisely  the  patristic  view,  as  we  have  again  and  again 
abown.    It  was  the  Spirit  with  the  water  that  made  the 
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aXarioU.  I>ePad.l9.  4])ePoamt  S. 

■*  TertuU.  Adr.  Judeot,  13.  •  Tfypho,  86. 


**  ehnrch  baptism''  **  Bpiritual  baptism,''  ill  oonttadialiBction 
to  heretical  baptism  which  was  carnai^  being  mere  water.  Bat 
we  cad  see  equally  clear  the  error  of  the  learned  writer.  H^ 
continues :  "  Yet  the  baptizing  in  water  is  not  the  regener- 
ating ;  becanse  that  other  part,  viz :  of  the  l^irit,  is  at  least 
equally  required  to  regeneration :  and  therefore  baptism  with 
water  is  not  regeneration."  Here,  he  ignores  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fathers,  and  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  the  explanation^  they 
give,  determining  the  whole  case  from  his  own  stand-poin^— 
**  baptism  is  merely  plunging  the  flesh  into  water"  and  can 
not  therefore  be  regeneration  I 

EXAMPLES   FBOM  IBENiEUB. 

It  would  be  an  argument  against  us,  of  no  ordinary  weight, 
if^  on  examination,  Irenssus  should  be  found  to  distinguish 
between  regeneration  and  baptism,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show, 
that  the  former  was  not  accomplished  in  the  latter.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  our  examination  thus  far  has  led  us,  would 
be  somewhat  shaken.  But,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  true ;  for  well-informed  writers,  both 
before  and  after  his  time,  have  testified  very  clearly,  that  to 
be  baptisBed  was  to  be  regeneraied,  and  to  be  regenerated  was 
to  be  baptized.    What  does  Ibbnjbos  mean  bt  the  wobi>- 

BSVASCOB  7 

Let  us,  therefore,  bring  before  us  the  various  passages  that 
occur  in  this  Father,  for  the  purpose  of  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  question. 

1.  lu  a  passage  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Yalentinians,  a 
hereti(»d  sect  among  the  Gnostics,  he  says  :  "  This  genera- 
tion of  heretics  has  been  sent  out  by  Satan  for  frustrating,  or 
denying  the  bapUsm  of  regeneratum  unto  Ood"^  What  is  a 
^'baptism  of  regeneration  unto  Gk)d,"  but  a  regenerating  bap- 
tism unto  God,  or  a  baptism  unto  God  that  regenerates  ?  We 
have  the  phrase  in  the  N.  T. :  "  baptized  into  or  unto  Christ  J* 
To  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  is  the  same  as  to 

l4rb.l,ia    &1,1.]  i^  ^       ^     '  r        I        -I 


Wh&fUma  into  tlMl  iMier,  or  baptind  intoCM.  IT  s  sian^ 
of  iby  leoMiBg  k  ib  oarp  at  the  modifloatioii— '^IMt  eum^''  hf 
Mn,  h*  may  be  sore  that  he  haa  at  least  ene  more  leawn  te 
learB.  Ohriatiaxi  haptism,  as  understood  by  the  Fathers,  and 
by  ottneNie,  is,  where  Christ  is  the  Baptizer,  not  man.  Hende^ 
n^hen  Dr.  8earS|  who  considers  '*  immersed  into  Chriaf*'^**  im^ 
fMfB^  Isfo  Me  Hoty  OMori^"  elegant  ideas,  as  well  as  good 
BtigUAi  daHs  ^  baptism  through  Christ  nnto  Qod"  **  incongm- 
oim/*  he  allows  his  reason  to  bow  to  his  d<^mas.^ 

S.  The  Yrientinians  assumed  to  have  a  Ck)d  above  the  Gk>d 
of  the  Jewis  and  Christians  :  their  baptism  was  a  far  higher 
baptism  than  that  of  the  Charch,  ^  They  say,''  Irenaans  tells. 
US,  ^  that  their  baptiBm  is  necessary  for  all  true  Gnostics,  that 
thej  may  be  regenerated  nnto  that  power  which  is  above  all  ;"^ 
i.  e.  above  the  God  of  the  Christians.  These  heretical 
people  set  ther  baptism^  which  they  termed  '*  recZemp^ion,'' 
{dnAvrpeoifit]  above  the  baptism  of  the  Church,  both  in  its 
fxnoer  and  in  its  forms.  Their  baptism  was  performed  by 
pouring  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  on  the  head.  The  bap-^ 
tism'  of  the  Church,  ^  was  of  the  appearing  Jesus  for  the  ce- 
mission  of  sins,  but  the  redemfiiion  is  of  Christ,  that  came 
upon  him  to  perfection." 

It  is  necessary  to  state  these  facts,  in  order  to  explain  tha^ 
objection  that  Dr.  Gale  brings  at  this  place.    He  says :    ''  Now 
tlds  being  said  of  those  who  deny  baptism,  the  word  regfsa- 
erotom  can  not  mean  baptized ;"  and  he  a£Srms,  that  Irenssus. 
sufficiently  distinguishes  baptism  from  redemption^  which  '  is. 
necessary  that  they  may  be  regenerated^^  for  it  is  opposed  to 
it."^    What  had  the  blasphemous  distinctions  of  the  Yalen- 
tinians  to  do  here,  in  this  argument  ?    Irenseus  is  plab,  and 

• 

1  See  In  FoUer  on  Bapt  p.  194,  who  exclaims  :    "  What  nonsense  to  taUc 
ofpeBKiiui  being  'baptised  by  Christ  nnto  God!'"    Eii  ideais  that  of' 
Ghnairs  aippkng  a  person  Mo  tocrfer  unto  OodI 

^Mi  rifr  vfcip  ndrxa  jd-dya/itr  tSdtr  draytyrff^iyQU 

s  To  Mir  ydp  fldnnepLa  rav  ipatyo^ivov  hfiov,    Lmuens^  lib.  1,  ISl 
IfcLJ 
4Wsa  YoL  iii,  pi  621. 
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to  the  pomt  He  if  deaoribing  the  heretioal  foHf  thet^  ao  fir 
ae  it  ooard,  brought  the  baptism  of  tiie  churchy  whidh  was 
^'  for  regeneraUaii  unto  Gk>d/'  into  contempt.  Bot  here  Ja  aof- 
fioient  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  Antipedobaptiat  oaiiae. 

S.  In  another  book  against  heresiea,  IrensDua  haa  the  fidkiw- 
ing  words:  "That  nnity  which  is  nnto  incormptioa  oar 
bodies  have  received  through  baptism,  but  oar  sools  by  the' 
Spirit.  Whence  also  both  are  necessary;  since  both  are 
profitable  in  respect  to  the  life  of  God."^  This  passage  is 
cited  by  Antipedobaptists  to  prove  that  the  iMuMfijf,  and  the 
reception  of  the  Spirit,  are  different.  Bat  Dr.  Ohase  haa 
rightly  interpreted  all  this,  when  he  says  of  Iren»a8:-^**He 
contended,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  that  our  bodies  were 
affected  by  the  laver,  bat  oar  minds  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  both 
were  renewed,  or  regenerated  and  anited  to  God.''*  And 
this  too,  in  the  external  ordinance. 

4.  Ireneeas  has  a  passage  very  mach  resembling  that  already 
given  from  Origen,  in  respect  to  oar  Lord's  sending  oat  lua  dia* 
ciples  to  promulgate  the  Gospel.  Thus :  ''And  again,  giving 
anJ;o  his  disciples  the  power  of  regenerating  unto  Ood^  he 
said,  Q^,"  etc ;  aud  after  this  N.  T.  quotation,  he  adds  the 
promise  of  Christ,  thus  :  "  Working  in  them  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  renewing  them  from  the  old  (nature),  to  the  new 
birth  in  Christ."^  Now  what  "power  of  regenerating  onto 
God,"  did  Christ  give  to  his  disciples,  but  the  power  to  baptim 
and  teach  ?  Dr.  Chase,  upon  the  two  foregoing  extracts,  has 
the  following :  "  Here  it  seems  too  obvious  to  reqaire  any 
comment,  that  IrensBus  contemplated  the  conversion  of 
persons  whose  minds  should  be  enlightened  by  evangelical 
instruction,  and  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  who^  by 
being  baptized  should  make  a  suitable  profession  of  their 

1  Gori)ora  enim  nostra  per  laTacrom  iUam,  qtue  est  ad  inoormptioiiflm,  oniti^ 
tern  aocipierunt ;  animflD  autem  per  Bpiritmn.    Lib.  iii,  19—17,  S. 

S  Bapt.  Tr.  for  the  Times,  p.  82. 

SEt  iteronLpotestatein  regenerationis  in  Denm  dans  disoipTiUs,  dioebsleli^ 

£nntefl Volontatem  Patris  operans  is  ijpsis,  et  renorans  oos  a  Tetnrtsts 

in  noiritatem  OhristL    Irenans,  Hnres.  lib,  ui,  19. 
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faitlu''^  And  what  doei  that  amount  to,  bat  an  attempt  of 
theoiy  to  warp  taatimony  to  its  pnrpose  ?  The  Father  saTS 
nothing  of  all  this  about  which  the  critic  expatiates.  Let 
the  reader  kiok  again  into  the  extract  which  we  have  given 
from  Origeiii  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  Gospel  commission, 
and  all  will  be  dear.  Dr.  Ohase  will  not  give  a  creed  to  the 
Fathers  in  any  sneh  way  as  this. 

5.  This  Father  speaks  of  Ohrist's  descent  into  Hades,  and 
says:  "Onr  Lord  'being  made  the  first  begotten  from  the 
deadi  and  receiving  the  ancient  patriarchs  into  his  bosom, 
r^^nerated  them  to  the  life  of  God":  •  •  •  and  a  little  after : 
''He  regenerated  them  into  the  GbApel  of  life.'' 3  It  is  con- 
tended, that  here  is  an  instance  where  regeneration  is  uncon- 
nected with  baptism.    Let  us  seek  an  easy  explanation. 

Are  we  not  aware,  that  the  Fathers  put  a  sense  upon  I  Pet« 
iii,  19,  that  would  justify  the  language  of  Iren»us7  And  he 
himself  says :  **  That  the  Lord  descended  into  those  regions 
under  the  earth  and  preached  the  Gbspel  that  was  about  to 
come."'  Can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Irenseus 
contemplated  a  preached  Gospel  with  baptism  left  outt 
Whoever  does  so,  will  egregiously  err.  The  ancient  patri- 
archs, Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  esteemed  by  Iren»us 
to  have  died  as  holy  men,  and  regenerated,  in  the  sense  which 
Antipedobaptists  claim  for  that  word.  What  regeneratianf 
then,  did  they  receive,  if  it  was  not  baptism?  Remember 
we  are  interpreting  Irenseus,  not  explaining  ouradves* 

Hermas,  who  most  probably  wrote  very  early,  speaks,  in 
the  Shepherd,  on  this  very  subject.  He  figured  the  church  as 
a  tower  built  on  the  waters — "  because  your  life  is  saved, 
and  shall  be  saved  by  water."  ^    He  says  of  the  ancients  who 


iBspt  Tr.  for  the  Times,  p.  79. 

•SPrimogenitaB  eaim  mortaorom  natns  Ddminos,  et  in  Bnnm  sanm  redpl- 
eiis  prifltinoa  pafcres  regenerayit  eoB  in  yitam  Dei. . .  .Hio  illoe  in  eyangeliaia 
Titm  legenerftTit.    Lib.  iii,  33.  [22.  4.] 

sidb.  iT,  4B.  [27,  2.] 
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'*died  in  righteoiuness  and  great  pinrity,''  "it  ifl  neodsaary 
for  them  to  ascend  bj  water,  that  they  might  be  at  re^t ;  for 
they  conld  not  otherwise  enter  into  the  kingdon  of  God,  than 
by  putting  off  the  mortality  of  their  former  life.  Thej, 
therefore,  after  they  were  dead,  were  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  so  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood."  .  • 
"  Now  that  seal  is  water"  etc.^ ....  For  this  reason  the  seal 
was  preached  unto  them,  and  they  made  ose  of  it  that  they 
might  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."^  We  are  conrtrained 
to  think  the  words  of  Hermas  afford  a  sufficient  explanation ; 
they  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  With  the  unscriptnral  fimciea 
of  these  writers,  of  course,  we  have  nothing,  in  thiadisoassioQ, 
to  do.  We  are  simply  learning  what  doctrines  thej  held  as 
to  the  nature  of  baptism,  and  the  language  whioh  resnlted 
from  such  doctrines.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  place, 
and  extremely  unfair,  for  Antipedobaptists  to  thrust  their  owa 
views  upon  these  Fathers. 

6.  Irenaeus  is  speaking  of  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospeli  and 
says  of  the  Saviour :  ^'  He  gave  to  him  at  the  same  time  his 
formation,  and  that  regeneration  which  is  by  baptimJ'  3  He 
had  a  little  before  called  this  anointing  a  "  new  formation," 
and  the  ''  washing  the  eyes  in  the  pool  of  Siloam,"  "  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration."^  Why  this  passage  should  have  been 
quoted  to  show  that  regeneration^  in  this  Father,  does  not 
''always"  include  baptism,  passes  comprehension. 

We  might  introduce  other  writers,  as  Bardesanes  Syms, 
of  the  same  age  with  Justin  Martyr,  but  it  surely  can  not  be 
necessary.    It  will  suffice  for  us  to  consider,  briefly,  what  Dr. 


1  Justin  Martyr  calls  To  fldxrtd/ia.  .,.t6  v8<op  r^i  Z^^    TrjpiL  14. 

^Neoesse  est  nt  per  aooam  habeant  ascendere,  at  reqaiescant :  mm  poterant 
snim  aliter  in  regnum  Dei  intrare,  qoam  at  deponerent  mortalitatem  prions 
Titn.  nii  igitar  defdnoti  sigillo  filii  Dei  signati  sunt,  et  intrayenmt  in  regnnm 
Bii. . .  .Bind  aalflm  sigilhim  aqna  est. . .  .Et  ilUs  igitor  prediosliim  est  illnd 
riglllnm,  St  nsi  sunt  eo,  nt  intrarentin  regnam  DeL    Lib.  iii,  SimiL  is,  o.  la 

ssimnl  et  plasmationem  et  earn  qa»  est  per  laTaorom  regqne«»lioiiqm' 
SWtitaenseL    Lib.  iy,  15.  [15, 3.] 

Alavasram  regsnenlkiBia 


Ohaae  hat  laid  in  4^  premises,  end  dose  this  protracted  die- 
cnsBion. 

Tbia  writer  quotes  from  a  fragment^^  in  which  it  is  said  of 
those  obeying  the  will  of  Cbriat,  that  they  are  ^  children 
of  Gk)d  by  spirituat  regeneroHonJ^  Of  course  ;  but  then, 
would  ^e  writer  think  of  excluding  baptism  from  its 
place  in  this  regeneration?  Let  another  pasaage  cited 
hj  our  author  explain.  Iren»ns  is  speaking  of  Naaman's 
deaosing  and  says  :  "  We,  being  leprous  in  sins,  are, 
bj  the  holy  water  and  the  calling  upon  the  Lord,  cleansed 
from  the  old  transgression,  as  new-bom  children,  being  spirit' 
vaUy  regenerated  according  to  what  our  Lord  said.  Except 
any  one  be  bom  again."  etc.^  Upon  this  Dr.  Chase  makes  the 
following  concession  :  ^'It  is  sufficient  to  know,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  Irensdus  sometimes  speaks  of  a  regen- 
eration as  being  connected  with  baptism."^  He  does  not  leave 
much  to  contend  about,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  transferred 
any  gr^t  amount  of  testimony  to  the  Antipedobaptist  side  of 
the  question.  He  finally  says :  "  Irensous  himself,  as  we 
have  seep,  does  not  always  confound  baptism  with  regenera- 
tion, renewal,  restoration,  or  introduction  to  a  better  state." 
He  does  not  ^  always"  confound  baptism  with  regeneration,  is 
a  long,  stride  from  the  flippant  statements  of  many  Antipedo- 
baptists,  that  Lrenous  never  means  baptism  by  regeneration. 
One  writer^  makes  this  statement  as  a  conclusion  of  Dr.  Sears : 
**  Begeneration,  standing  alone  without  any  such  words  as  ^  bap- 
tism,' or  '  bath,'  prefixed,  and  governing  it  in  the  genitive, 
never  means  baptism  in  Irensaus." 

Now  these  conditions  cut  off  the  two  examples  last  cited 
from  Dr.  Ohase ;  yet  who,  after  reading  over  this  discussion, 
^ill  not  see  that  here  is  mere  assertion  to  carry  out  a  theory, 
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and  fitted  to  a  giyen  cue  ;  an  aasertion  that  direotlj  oontni- 
dicta  facts  ?  What  did  the  YalentiniaDS  mean  by  their  **  re- 
demplvm  P^  Was  it  not  the  aame  to  them  that  ^regmeroHon^^ 
was  to  the  Charch  ?  Both  were  rites  performed  on  the  tab- 
ject,  and  in  which  the  spiritnal  grace  was  reaOy  bestowed,  or 
supposed  to  be  bestowed.  Irensdus  very  rarely,  if  ever,  uses 
this  word,  except  he  is  speaking  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
ff  snch  places  conld  be  produced,  they  would  have  been 
forthcoming  ere  this  late  day.  But  many  writers,  whodbabt- 
less,  never  saw  the  original  of  what  they  quote,  are  full  of 
positive  assertions.  Says  Dr.  Fuller  of  Prof.  Sears :  ^  He 
gave  abundant  citation  from  this  writer''  (iFonseus,)  "  to  prove 
that  he  never  uses  the  words  '  born  again'  in  the  sense  here 
pretended.'^  The  confidence  of  writers  who  take  things  at 
$ec(md-hani  ought  to  be  somewhat  abated.  Dr.  Chase  admits 
that  generoMy  Iren»us  does  mean  baptize  by  regenerate^  bat 
not "  always  /" 

What  the  writer  alleges  about  the  context  of  the  passage 
under  discussion,  that  is,  against  our  interpretation,  can  not  be 
maintained.  He  says,  to  support  this  assertion—*'  the  con- 
text directs  our  attention  to  Christ,  and  what  He  himself 
personally  came  to  do  for  the  human  family.  It  is  by  Am, 
and  not  by  baptism,  that  they  are  said  to  be  renewed,  bom 
anew,  or  regenerated."  A  tolerable  theologian  would  hardly 
suppose,  thcCt  such  an  objection  would  be  made  by  a  learned 
man.  We  have  several  times  refuted  this  objection.  It  is 
not  man  that  baptizes  in  the  ordinance,  it  is  Christ.  What 
Christ  does,  He  performs  by  his  ministers.  Does  Dr.  Chase 
need  to  learn  so  simple  a  lesson  ? 

He  closes,  with  assuming  all  that  he  has  granted.  He  as- 
serts that  parallel  passages  are  against  our  sense,  and  abund- 
antly confirm  that  which  he  has  given.  They  are  before  the* 
reader.  Do  they  sustain  the  Antipedobaptist  viswT  What 
shall  we  name  such  statements  T  Let  the  reader  dedde.  The 
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logio  of  the  writer's  whole  article  may  be  learned  by  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  We  must  learn  what  Irenadns  thought  of  baptism 
from  passages  where  he  is  speaking  of  it.**  Is  that  the  subject 
of  oar  inquiry  f  Haye  we  not  been  seeking  to  find  wheUier 
or  not  Irenaos  is  speaking  of  baptism  in  this  passage  7  Are 
vre  to  be  driven  from  its  consideration,  by  an  assumption. of 
the  yexy  point  in  debate  ?  Do  the  Antipedobaptists  own  all 
the  provinces  which  lie  around  baptism,  that  they  assume 
encb  aii:^?  We  apprehend  not.  We  claim  baptism  as  a  com- 
mon property  of  our  blessed  religion.  Some  of  their  own  men 
have  co'nceded  the  points  here  in  this  dispute,  among  whom  is 
Mr.  Whiston,  an  able  linguist.  And  yet,  this  writer  still 
caught  at  the  notion,  that  the  infants  might  have  been  those 
of  tot  years  I  But  this  is  too  strained  for  credence.  Did 
Christ  sanctify  infants  in  every  stage,  and  yet  not  till  in  the 
tenth  year?  In  whatever  light  we  view  this  question,  the 
conclusion  seems  forced  upon  us — that  the  settled  usage  of 
IrenoBus  was  like  that  of  the  five  other  Fathers  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  discussion.  He  everywhere  implies  baptism  in 
the  regeneration  he  so  often  names.  And  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  that  it  is  only  by  ignoring  his  doctrine,  learned  from 
John  iii,  5,  that  we  can  mistake  him.  The  phrase,  *'  Baptised 
by  him  unto  Gk)d,''  is  incongruous  to  us,  because  baptism  does 
not  include  all,  under  our  theology,  in  our  modes  of  thinking, 
that  it  did  in  his.  Let  us  pass  to  his  age  and  standpoint,  and 
all  difficulties  will  vanish.  That  Infant  Baptism  is  proved 
to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Aposties,  is  conceded, 
if  "  reiiaiotMi<«r ''  includes  baptism  ;  which  we  deem  fully 
proved. 


Jkxt.  IV.— THE  DIVINE  NAMES  IN  THE  TB^BVgW 

SCBIPTUBBS. 

Br'Hmr.  »"'"'»  Lobd,  Fiemum^  N.  T. 

• 

Thb  Divine  Being  has  revealed  himself  by  a  great  va^netj 
*of  vocal  annoancements,  verbal  appellations,  signifioant  of 
his  existence,  and  of  different  aspects  of  his  character — ^the 
attributes,  perfections,  purposes,  acts  and  relationft,  requisite 
to  be  made  known  to  man.  To  know  him,  is  to  discern  the 
meaning  and  relations  of  the  names  and  titles  bj  which  I90 
has  described  himself. 

The  name  El,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  an- 
nounced as  a  Divine  designation — a  simple  aspiration  in  the 
primitive  language,  denoting  the  Almighty,  the  Omnipresent, 
the  object  of  homage  ancl  obedience.  Next,  we  may  infer  the 
frequent  use  in  the  beginning,  of  the  appellative  DAer 
(Logos,  Word),  designating  personally  the  overt  actor  in  all 
finite  and  visible  works  and  manifestations.    John,  i. 

These  designations  may  have  been  exclasively  in  use  in  the 
beginning,  and  for  ages,  though  not  familiar  when  the  Pentar 
touch  was  written.  The  name  Ei,  though  not  written  in  tUs 
simple  form  in  the  opening  records  of  Genesis,  occurs  about 
forty  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  sixty  times  in  Job,  aeventy  in 
the  Psalms,  and  often  elsewhere.  It  is  often  distingnished 
and  made  emphatic  by  the  definite  article,  as  The  ISl,  The  Je- 
hovah El,  etc.,  and  by  such  qualifying  words  as  the  |fo8t 
High  El ;  the  Almighty  El ;  the  everlasting  El ;  the  El  J^* 
vah  that  created  the  heitvens,  etc. 

Anciently  this  word  as  a  designation,  signified  an  interposer, 
mediator,  the  omnipresent,  omniscient,  almighty^  Interpoaer, 
etc. — ^founded  on  or  suggesting  the  universal  presence,  inter- 
vention, interposition  of  air,  light,  fire,  the  celestial  fluid  in 
space,  and  between  the  parts  of  all  material  substances. 
This  is  corroborated  by  its  use  as  a  verb,  and  in  cognate  lan- 
guages. No  term  could  be  so  obviously  appropriate  and  ex- 
pressive as  this,  on  sapposition  that  as  a  name  it  was  to  indi* 
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•cato  flome^iiDg  of  1[he  natare  and  attributes  of  the  lofiiiite 


iQetween  the  creation  and  the  time  of  Moses,  there  was  an 
interval  of  abont  2,500  years,  during  which  the  El  visibly 
appeared  to,  conversed  with,  and  instmcted  particular  individ- 
«ials,  patriarchs,  heads  of  tribes,  and  families  at  their  isolated 
residences,  and  at  places  consecrated  to  his  worship.  They 
were  constituted  the  leaders  of  public  worship,  the  priests, 
•administrators  of  ordinances,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
'the  date  of  the  apostasy,  Satan  assuming  to  be  the  god  of  this 
world,  and  seeking  to  establish  a  kingdom,  had  usurped  the 
names  and  prerogatives  of  the  true  Ood,  perverted  his  reve- 
lations and  counterfeited  the  institutions  and  ordinances  of 
his  worship.  As  an  adversary  and  rival,  he  appropriated  the 
Divine  designations  to  himself,  and  exacted  the  homage  and 
obedience  of  men.  Apparently  to  suit  the  demands  of  poly* 
theism,  he  adopted  the  plural  form  of  the  primeval  designa* 
tion— -Elohim — and  brought  it  into  common  use  among  the 
idolaters  of  I^ypt ;  whence,  from  long  and  degrading  inter- 
^^ourse  with  them,  it  became  familiar  and  dominant  with  the 
children  of  Israel.  Accustomed  to  use  that  form  of  the  word, 
as  a  designation  of  the  object  of  worship ;  and,  from  their 
ignorance  and  degeneracy,  not  to  be  easily  weaned  from  it  and 
from  the  associations  connected  with  it,  the  Inspiring  Spirit 
sanctioned  the  use  of  that  form  by  Moses  in  his  retrospective 
biook  of  Genesis,  and  in  his  subsequent  history,  as  a  singular. 
This  is  consistent  with  his  use  subsequently  of  the  primitive 
vvord  El,  and  with  the  frequent  use  of  that  word  in  Job,  the 
Psalms, and  elsewhere.  By  ascribing  the  creation  of  all  things 
to  Elohim,  and  establishing  the  use  of  that  word  as  a  nngvlar^ 
by  ascribing  the  same  work  to  -the  same  person  under  the 
name  Jehovah,  and  recording  the  two  designations  separately, 
jointly,  and  interchangeably,  he  did  the  utmost  to  reBuke  the 
pretetisiohs  of  idolatry,  and  to  awaken  and  reclaim  the  Israel- 
ites. 

The  Patriarchs  exercised  the  office  of  prophets  to  instnioti 

of  priests  to  offer  typical  sacrifices,  and  of  "kings  to  rule« 
6, 
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Helchisedeck,  King  of  Salem,  was  a  priest  of  the  Most  High 
El.  He  blessed  Abraham  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High  EI, 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jaoobi  Job, 
Jethro,  officiated  in  like  manner,  bnilt  altars  and  offered  sac- 
rifices. Up  to  this  time  thev  may  all  have  known  and  wor- 
shiped the  Supreme,  under  this  monosyllabic  name.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  priestly  office  was  re- 
stricted to  Aaron  and  his  descendants.  Long  prior  to  that 
period,  the  idolaters  had,  in  different  countries,  their  simulated, 
counterfeit  priests  of  the  rival  worship.  Potiphera  was  priest 
of  On — the  name  of  a  place  corruptly  derived,  like  other 
words  of  different  nations,  from  El,  to  signify  the  Sun,  and  the 
object  of  worship  in  the  Sun,  as  an  Interposer  by  the  radia- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  To  the  same  purpose  the  Greeks 
called  this  place  H-El-iopolis  ;  the  city  of  the  sun.  A  simi- 
lar appropriation  obtained  in  all  the  ancient  languages.  In 
Chaldee  the  object  was  signified  by  B-El,  Baal,  B-El-sebub. 
To  be  priest  of  On,  was  to  be  priest  of  the  primitive  idolatry 
of  Satan  under  the  designation  of  the  true  Gk)d  falsely,  applied 
and  variously  written  Bel,  Bil,  Baal,  Baalim,  and  incorporated 
with  the  names  of  places,  persons  and  things.  He  had  altars, 
priests,  sacrifices,  oracles.  Arrogating  this  primeval  name, 
he  assumed  to  be  god  of  this  world,  and  to  have  the  glorious 
orb  of  day,  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat,  causing  a  supply  of 
temporal  blessings, for  his  dwelling-place,  or  shekinah.  When 
material  idols  of  him  were  made,  and  other  objects  deified, 
the  plural  of  B-El,  Baalim,  was  appropriated,  and  Elohim  was 
used  in  place  of  El,  and  applied  to  human  heroes,  magistrates, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  false  objects  of  worship. 

Beferring  to  such  perversion  of  terms  by  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  apostasy  to  idolatry,  the  Jehovah  says  :  **  They 
have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  El ;  they 
have  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  vanities.''  Deut.  xzzii, 
21.  Whenever  El  and  Elohim  are  used  in  Scripture  aa  divine 
designations,  they  refer  alike  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
^'  I  am  the   Jehovah,  thy  Elohe,  thou  shalt  have  no  other 
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Elohim  before  me. ''  Ez.  zz,  2.  **  Elohim  said  to  Jacob,  I  am 
El-ahadai."  Oen.  zxzv,  11. 

This  name  EI,  primitive  and  cberished  in  the  Hebrew,  was 
transferred  and  largely  prevalent  in  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
languages  and  delects,  modified  and  variously  applied.  Many 
of  the  errors  of  the  early,  and  of  the  later  Israelites,  are 
likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  pagan  substitution  and  applica- 
tion of  the  plural,  Elohim,  to  local  and  rival  deifications :  such 
as  their  notion  that  the  true  object  of  worship,  the  Jehovah, 
was  a  local,  tutelary  god  of  their  nation,  in  rivalship  with  the 
local  deities  of  other  nations,  and  their  various  applications 
of  the  different  names  and  tit^^es,  which  all  designate  one  and 
the  same  person.  Moses  seems  to  rebuke  such  diversity : 
"The  Jehovah  our  Elohe  is  one  Jehovah" — one  self-existence. 

That  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  were  not  in  use  at 
first  or  among  the  Patriarchs  (though  employed  in  writing  the 
retrospective  history),  and  that  they  knew  him  by  the  name 
El,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  instruction  given  to  Moses 
respecting  the  Divine  names  to  be  announced  to  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  and  to  Pharoah,  Exod.  vi,  3,  viz  :  "lam  Jehovah — 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
name  El-shadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
unto  them."  Apparently  this  name  with  Elohim  for  El,  was 
now  first  appropriated  and  written  in  the  current  and  in  the 
retrospective  history.  In  the  preceding  period,  places  of 
stated  manifestation  had  been  consecrated,  altars  erected,  and 
worship  offered  to  the  El.  When  Abram  came  from  Ur  into 
Canaan  to  the  place  of  Sichem,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  Beth-El 
— ^the  house  of  or  place  consecrated  to  the  EL  Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xiii,  8. 
Jacob  stopped  for  the  night  at  Beth-El,  the  place  where  he 
had  the  vision  of  the  ladder :  the  same  locality  afterward 
known  as  Sichem  or  Sheckem,  and  Shiloh. 

The  Elohim  directed  Jacob  to  go  and  dwell  at  Beth-El,  and 
to  "  make  there  an  altar  unto  EI,  that  appeared  unto  him," 
He  obeyed,  "  and  built  there  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  EI- 
Beth-Bl,  because  there  the  Elohim  appeared  unto  him ;  and 
Elohim  said  unto  him,  I  am  El-shadai."    And  after  renewing 
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to  him  the  promises  before  made  to  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
"Blohim  went  up  from  him,  in  the  place  where  he  talked  with 
him."  Ibid,  zxxv,  1, 18. 

This  locality  was  long  a  station  of  theophanies, 
revelations,  sacrifice  and  worship.  In  the  war  with 
the  children  of  Israel  went  np  to  Beth-El,  the  house  of  El, 
and  asked  connsel  of  Elohim.  All  the  people  came  nnto  the 
house  of  El,  wept  and  sat  before  the  Jehovah,  etc.  Judges  zx , 
18,  27,  and  xxi,  2, 3 ;  also  Hosea,  xii,  8-5.  Psalm  xc,  2 ;  xiz,  1 ; 
xxu,  1. 

The  retributive  visitations  for  the  act  of  Jeroboam,  in  plac- 
ing an  idolatrous  calf  in  6eth-EI,  offering  sacrifices  to  it  and 
causing  Israel  to  sin,  are  noted  on  several  occasions.  He  sub- 
stituted the  worship  of  Satan,  represented  by  the  material 
idol,  in  place  of  the  worship  and  service  of  the  omniscient 
El. 

Much  more  might  be  advanced  to  show  that  El  was  the 
primitive  designation.  Its  occurrence  in  the  Chaldee  and 
other  affiliated  languages,  and  incorporation  with  the  names 
of  secular  persons  and  places,  might  be  largely  traced.  The 
form  of  the  word  as  a  monosyllable,  would  naturally  precede 
its  derived  forms. 

Some  of  the  foregoing,  and  other  considerations,  might  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  Jah,  as  a  primeval  name  in  conjunction 
with  El. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion,  when  nearly 
all  the  race  had  apostatised  to  idolatry,  and  the  resuQiption 
and  practice  of  their  former  usages,  with  their  dialects  and 
pronunciation  deranged  and  confounded,  naturally  led  to  the 
diversity  of  forms  and  the  misapplication  of  words  which 
ensued.  But  the  primary  usurpation  of  the  Divine  names 
and  misappropriation  of  them  to  the  false  objects  of  their 
rival  system,  preceded  and  led  to  the  dispersion  itself.  B-BI, 
was  worshiped  before  a  temple  was  erected  for  him. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  translators  of  the  Bi- 
ble, sympathizing  with  heathen  usage  and  with  the  degradii^ 
titles  of  human  dnstinction  in  sacred  books,  rendered  the  IMvine 
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naniefl  of  the  original  text  into  worldly  and  vulgar  termsi  and 
oonfonnded  them  with  each  other  by  sabstitating  Ternacolar 
epithets  of  creatares,  instead  of  literally  transferring  them. 
Their  transfer  would  have  been  natural  and  easy,  and  as  ob- 
vious as  the  customary  transfer  of  the  names  of  men  and  of 
places.  But  while  they  transfer  the  names  of  men  and  places, 
of  Satan  and  his  idols,  they  enervate  and  obscure  the  ineffable 
names  of  the  Supreme,  Eternal,  Self-existent,  by  substituting 
human  titles  and  epithets  of  quality.  For  i/izA  and  Jehovah, 
we  have  the  titular  soubriquet  Lord.  For  Adon,  and  Adonai, 
the  same.  For  Adonai  Jehovah,  we  have  Lord  Ood.  M,  Elohe^ 
EJohifnj  are  rendered  God,  an  epithet  derived  from  the  Ice- 
landic godif  chief  magistrate.  The  translations  into  other 
languages,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  etc.,  are  even  less 
respectable.  In  the  applications  of  these  substitutes  in  the 
translation,  there  are  many  inconsistencies  and  anomalies :  as 
at  Joshua  xxii,  28.  El,  Ehhim,  Jehovah,  is  rendered  the 
Lord  Chd  </  gods.  Throughout  Ezekiel,  and  often  in  Isaiah 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  name  Jehovah,  when  preceded  by 
Adonai,  is  substituted  the  word  Ood.  In  ancient  times  the 
prince  of  Tyre,  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  others,  assumed 
this  name  and  claimed  the  attributes  signified  by  its  use  as  a 
Divine  designation. 

The  name  Ehhim.  This  plural  form  of  the  word  El,  was, 
when  Moses  wrote,  in  common  use  among  idolators  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  false  objects  of  their  worship.  Their  polythe- 
istic appropriation  of  it  became  familiar  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  their  bondage,  and  was  adopted  by  them.  They  de- 
generated, and  to  some  extent  concurred  in  the  Egyptian 
image  worship.  When  Moses  at  Sinai  tarried  on  the  mount, 
they  called  on  Aaron  to  make  them  Elohim  (translated  gods), 
a  representative  image,  an  Egyptian  idol,  to  preside  over  and 
go  before  them.  He  made  the  form  required,  a  molten  calf, 
built  an  altar  before  it,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  thereon. 
And  they  said :  '*  These  be  thy  Elohe  (goda)  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.''  Bxod.  ilm,%\i. 

They  were  inured  to  such  confusion  of  true  and  false  wor- 
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ship,  and  such  accommodation  and  perversion  of  termi, 
acconnts  for  the  use  of  it  by  Moses  as  denoting  tiie  same  as 
EI,  the  One  Almighty,  in  immediate  and  perpetual  oontraat 
with  the  nsage  of  idolaters.  In  our  English  Torsion  the  word 
Elohim,  wherever  it  occars  as  a  Divine  name,  is  rendered  in 
the  singuliar  number ;  but  wherever  it  occurs  aa  denoting  &lae 
objects  of  worship,  it  is  rendered  a  plural,  goda.  The  projbne 
appropriation  of  the  name  to  idols,  was  to  be  corrected,  and 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  reclaimed,  by  using  it  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  one  Creator.  It  was  therefore  conspicuously 
employed  by  Moses  at  the  commencement  of  his  history. 
Throughout  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  he  designates  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  exclusively  by  the 
name  Elohim.  There  is  a  noticeable  progress  in  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  names,  as  if  to  familiarize  a  new  or  un- 
wonted application  of  them.  In  chap,  first,  and  the  first 
three  verses  of  chap,  second,  he  uses  only  the  name  Elohim, 
which  occurs  35  times.  From  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
to  the  end  of  the  third  chap.,  he  employs  the  formula  Jehovah 
Elohim  20  times,  and  Elohim  four  times  ;  in  the  fourth  chap, 
the  name  Jehovah  by  itself  ten  times,  and  Elohim  once ;  chap. 
fifth  and  sixth,  Jehovah  separately,  and  Elohim  also,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  definite  article  prefixed.  The  article,  as  fre- 
quently elsewhere,  is  emphatic,  apparently  making  the  name 
suggestive  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  Adonai  is  first 
introduced  at  Oen.  xv,  2. 

It  is  highly  probable  from  the  first  chap,  of  John,  and  from 
its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  Text  and  in  the  Ohal- 
dee  paraphrases,  in  a  personal  sense  and  reference,  that 
De&er,  Word,  was  from  the  beginning,  in  colloquial  and  fa- 
miliar use  as  a  designation  of  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  etc :  a 
designation  obviously  arising  from  his  mode  of  exerting  his 
power- of  creation  and  providence  by  vocal  utterances.  There 
was  life  and  power  in  his  Word,  producing  all  overt  and  visi- 
ble effects.  The  same  Divine  Person  is  -  designated  by  this 
appellative  as  by  the  names  Bl,  Elohim,  Jehovah,  etc. 

The  names  Elohim  and  Elohe,  oocur  in  the  Hebrew  Text 
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abont  SyOOO  timesi  Iobb  than  half  as  many  times  as  the  name 
Jehovah.  They  are  used  in  the  same  connections  inter- 
chaogeably  with  Jehovah ;  showing  their  identity  of  mean- 
ing and  reference  as  personal  denominatives.  Wherever  they 
occnr  as  Divine  designations,  El,  Elohim  and  Elohe,  are  alike 
used  as  a  personal  name  in  the  singular  number.  The  singa- 
lar  pronouQS,  I,  thou,  he,  only,  are  connected  with  them.  He 
appears  visibly,  interposes,  speaks,  is  recognized  and  addressed 
nnifomOy  as  a  person. 

An  abstract  from  Exod.  iii,  will  illustrate  several  particu- 
lars.  "  When  Melak  Jehovah  (the  Jehovah  as  Messenger)  ap- 
peared in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush,  Moses  turned  aside  to 
behold.  And  when  Jehovah  saw  .that  he  turned  aside,  Elo- 
him called  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said  to 
him,  I  am  the  Elohe  of  thy  fathers.  And  Moses  was  afraid 
to  look  upon  the  Elohim.  And  the  Jehovah  said,  I  have  seen 
the  a£9iction  of  my  people,  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver 
them.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Elohim,  Behold,  when  I  come 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,'  and  shall  say  unto  them.  The 
Elohe  of  your  &thers  hath  sent  me  unto  you,  and  they  shalT 
say  to  me,  what  is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  unto  them  7 
And  Elohim  said  unto  Moses,  I  ah  that  I  ah  (the  Existing, 
Eternal,  Almighty).  And  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  I  ah  hath  sent  me  unto  you  ;  and  thus 
shalt  thou  say,  The  Jehovah  Elohe  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 
me  unto  you." 

Elohim  as  the  name  of  one  person,  and  of  the  same  person 
as  the  names  with  which  it  is  interchanged,  is  discriminate 
and  clear.  The  use  of  the  article  in  some  instances  implies, 
as  elsewhere,  a  more  special  reference  to  his  nature,  or  to  his 
attributes  of  omnipresence  or  omniscience.  The  names  Je- 
hovah and  Melak  Jehovah,  relate  to  the  same  person  in  his 
aspect  as  Redeemer,  the  Jehovah  our  righteousness,  the  Mes- 
senger of  the  covenant  That  the  names  Elohim  and  Jeho- 
vah were  new  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  special  application 
made  of  them  as  designations  by  Moses,  is  strongly  suggested 
by  his  inquiry  as  to  what  name  he  shoald  announce,  and  by 
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the  answer,  introdnoed  as  it  in  by  the  aaaertiotaL  6f  his.  self- 
existence  and  his  personality,  by  the  Divine  ^eaker;  He  at 
once  arrested  and  fixed  attention,  and  rebnked  the  application 
of  these  names  to  idols,  false  objects  of  homage,  by  the  start- 
ling and  snblime  assertion  of  his  Being,  his  self-existence  aii  a 
Person,  the  liTiog,  the  acting  One,  who  is,  who  was,  who  is  to 
be.  I  exist :  I  am :  besides  me  there  is  no  other :  henceforth 
I  am  to  be  known,  and  worshiped,  as  the  Jehovah^  the  lilohe  of 
yonr  fS&thers. 

Fearing  that  the  people  would  not  believe  his  messa^  to- 
them,  Moses  was  empowered  to  convince  them  by  a  sac- 
cession  of  miracles,  that  it  was  Jehovah,  the  Elohe  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of*  Jacob,  who  appeared  to  him :  and 
they  believed.  When  he  and  Aaron  went  to  Pharoah,  they 
said :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  the  Elohe  of  Israel,  Let  my  peo- 
ple go.  And  Pharoah  said.  Who  is  the  Jehovah,  that  I 
should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ?  I  know  not  the  Jeho- 
vah, neither  will  I  let  Israel  go.  And  they  said,  the  Elohe 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us ;  let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to 
the  Jehovah  our  Elohe."  Exod.  v.  Pharoah  refuses ;  and 
Elohim  said  unto  Moses  :  "  I  am  Jehovah,  and  I  appeared 
unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  Elr 
shadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah,  was  I  not  known  to  them.'^ 
Exod.  vi,  2,  3.  After  referring  to  the  covenant  which  he,  the 
El,  had  made  with  them  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan,  andl 
to  the  present  bondage  of  the  people,  he  adds  :  "I  wQl  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  Elohim  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  Elohe." 

Such  prolonged  embarrassment  and  difficulty  had  Moses  on 
introducing  the  name  Jehovah,  and  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the^ 
Israelites  the  name  Elohim.  They  were  without  any  writtea 
revelations,  and  had  in  their  bondage  become  ignorant.  Pha- 
raoh knew  not  who  was  referred  to  by  the  name  Jehovah,  and 
probably  supposed  that  the  name  Elohimireferred  only  to  idol 
gods  like  those  of  Egypt.  The  succession  of  plagues  inflicted 
on  him  and  his  kingdom^  and  on  the  false  Elohim. of  Egypt». 
scarcely  convinced  him»    Thft  scene-  was  that  o£  a  pitched 
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batde  of  Satan  and  his  agentSi  the  magicianSp  soothsayen  and 
deybteeSi  for  maintaining  his  empire  agaioBt  the  Jehovah. 

Sach  desperate  contests  occurred  frequently :  as  in  the 
time  of  Elgah,  when  the  question  whether  the  Elohim  or  ih& 
Baal,  was  sapreme,  was  determined  by  supernatural  fire  oon^ 
stiming  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  repeatedly  records  the  asseveration,  ii> 
opposition  to  Baal  and  his  idols,  that  the  El,  the  Elohim,  the^ 
Elohe^  is  the  Jehovah,  the  Creator.  '*  Thus  saith  the  El,  the- 
Jehovah,  he  that  created  the  heavens."  "  Before  me  there 
was  no  El — ^I,  even  I  am  the  Jehovah.  Ye  are  my  witnesses 
saith  the  Jehovah,  that  I  am  El.  I  am  the  Jehovah,  your 
Holy  Oae,  the  Creator  of  Israel,  your  King.  Besides  me 
there  is  no  Elohim.  I  am  the  Jehovah  and  there  is  no  Elohinv 
besides  me,  a  just  EI,  and  a  Saviour."  He  contrasts  their 
stupidity  in  making  and  bowing  down  to  dumb  idols,  with  the 
worship  of  the  El,  the  Elohim. 

The  names  Jah  and  Jehovah.  These  names,  or  at  least  the* 
latter  of  them,  would  plainly  seem  to  have  been  first  employed. 
by  Moses,  and  to  have  been  gradually  familiarized,  in  con- 
janction  with  Elohim,  to  qualify  the  appropriation  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  true  object  of  religious  homage.  In  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  Exodus,  the  name  Elohim,  only,  occurs. 
In  the  third  chapter,  when  the  Messenger  Jehovah  first  ap« 
peared  to  him  and  sent  him  to  promise  deliverance  to  the- 
children  of  Israel,  Moses  inquired  by  what  name  he  should 
announce  him.  He  replied,  I  am  that  I  am :  and  he  said^ 
Thus  shalt  thou  say,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  These 
words  may  perhaps  with  greater  consistency  be  rendered  the 
living  Jdk ;  the  Jah  who  is  and  shall  be,  imparting  eternal 
independent  existence.  See  Rev.  i,  8.  i/oA  first  occurs  sep- 
arately, in  Moses'  song  of  triumph,  where  El  is  also  used,  Exod. 
XV.  Elsewhere  it  appears  more  than  fifty  times,  generally  in 
ascriptions  of  praise  ;  occasionally  in  the  formula  of  Jah^ 
Jehovah.  The  name  Jehovah  comprehensively  designates 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  in  the  aspect  of  the  overt 
actor/ and  eflicient  agent  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  provi^ 
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deace  and  grace— of  rerealer,  teacher,  guide,  lawgiverp  mleri 
redeemer,  keeper  and  fiilfiller  of  the  everlasting  ooTenut — 
exercising  his  infinite  attributes  in  finite  relations — appearing 
personally  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  place,  in  a  Tiaible 
form,  meeting  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  men,  instructing, 
defending,  protecting  them :  in  a  word,  acting  mediatorally 
throughout  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  present  dispensatioui 
exemplifying,  in  subordination  to  the  economy  prescribed  in 
the  covenant,  the  offices  of  prophet,  priest  and  king. 

In  his  nature  as  Divine  he  was  personally  the  same,  before 
and  after  he  assumed  the  human  nature.  From  the  first,  as 
an  essential  step  in  the  progress  of  his  work,  his  incarnation 
was  predicted,  typified  and  realized  to  the  faith  of  his  people. 
They  were  all  of  one  body,  redeemed  by  his  expiatory  suffer- 
ings in  their  stead,  justified  by  his  righteousness  imputed  unto 
them  through  faith. 

His  relations  to  the  First  Person,  as  being  officially  subor- 
dinate to  him,  his  image  and  representative  for  the  execution 
of  all  external  works  provided  for  in  the  covenant,  are  abund- 
>antly  elucidated  in  the  New  Testament.  ^  The  mystery  of 
Ood  and  [even]  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Christ,''  was  ex- 
plained to  the  Gentiles.  The  First  Person,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Jehovah  Second  Person, 
prepared  for  him  a  body  (Heb.  x,  5),  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
with  reference  to  which  he  was  called  his  son.  The  typical 
sacrifices  and  offerings  were  no  longer  desired.  Then  the 
Jehovah,  in  the  character  of  Messiah,  said  :  '^Lo,  I  come  :  in 
the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy 
will,  0  my  Elohe,-  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart" 

It  is  not  sufficiently  noticed  that  the  Jehovah,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ancient  dispensation,  when  predicting  the  future 
of  his  work  as  the  Messiah  incarnate,  personates  himself  in 
that  aspect :  speaks  to  and  of  himself:  speaks  by  anticipation 
of  his  humiliation  and  of  his  atoning  death  as  fulfilling  the 
typical  sacrifices,  and  in  support  of  the  faith  of  his  people. 
His  appearing  literally  in  human  nature  was  the  great  lesson 
of  the  typical  system,  and  his  subsequent  agency  was  to  jui« 
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tify  and  conBammate  their  hopes.  His  incarnation  was  the 
central  events  then  looked  for  as  essential  to  their  hope  of 
deliToraace,  as  it  is  to  ns,  retrospectiyelj  regarded  as  past 
He  anointed  and  oonstitnted  David  and  others  officially  as 
types  of  his  fntnre  self.  When  he  said  of  David,  that  his  sonl 
was  not  left  in  sheol,  and  that  his  flesh  shoald  not 
see  oorraptiony  it  was  of  the  Messiah,  whom  David 
typifiedi  that  he  spoke.  Psalm  xvi,  10 ;  Acts  ii,  27 : 
xiii,  86.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  official  types  as 
representing  his  futnre  self.  As  Jehovah  he  predicts  his 
coming  incarnate  as  being  proclaimed  by  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness :  which  was  fulfilled  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Nor  is  it  sufficiently  considered,  that  all  the  Divine  acts  re- 
oorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  distinctively  personal  acts,  and 
are  referable  or  expressly  aqcribed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
three  Persons  by  name.  This  is  as  manifest  as  langusige  can 
make  it ;  as  evident  as  that  there  is  a  distinction  of  Persons, 
and  thati  with  reference  to  the  dependant  universe,  they  act 
on  a  {dan  which  prescribes  and  fore-ordains  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  If  we  conceive  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
earth  and  all  that  in  them  is,  as  resulting  from  the  prior 
counsels  and  mutual  covenant  of  the  three  coequal  Persons 
subsisting  in  the  one  nature  and  essence,  we  must  contemplate 
them  respectively,  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  personality 
and  acting  distinctively  as  Persons  :  as  comprehending  with 
the  infinite  all  possible  finite  entities,  conditions  and  relations  ; 
as  able  to  constitute  and  act  in  a  conditioned,  dependant, 
finite  sphere,  and  give  existence  to  whatever  creatures  they 
iv'illed  and  fore-ordained  to  be.  Nothing  finite,  then,  actually 
existed.  Time  and  succession  were  not.  Duration  was  the 
ever*present. 

The  creation  and  government  of  a  finite  universe,  was  a 
condescension  of  the  Infinite  unconditioned,  to  the  finite  and 
conditioned.  Out  of  all  varieties  and  degrees  possible  in  the 
natares,  qualities  and  endowments  of  creatures,  a  selection 
was  to  be  made  and  determined  on  beforehand.  Hence  the 
fflntnal  agreement  of  the  three  co(ftemal  and  coequal  Per- 
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sons  snbsisting  in  unity  in  one  nature,  conoerning  the  rela- 
tions thejr  shonld  sustain  toward  each  other  in  the  execution 
of  the  works  preordained  ;  the  numerical  order  in  w;luch  they 
were  to  be  named  and  regarded ;  the  special  departments  of 
agency  to  be  assumed  and  executed  by  each,  harmoniously 
with  those  of  the  others :  and  all  the  details  of  what  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

Being  eternally  coequal,  and  remaining  eternally  so  aside 
from  the  provisions  and  results  of  this  coyenant  and  their 
agency  toward  creatures,  an  economy  personally,  in  respect  to 
the  precedcDce  of  one  and  the  jBubordination  of  the  others,, 
was  requisite  :  the  First,  ever  invisible  to  mortals,  to  be  the 
fountain  of  authority,  the  rectoral  head  and  representative  of 
the  Triunity  :  the  Second  to  be  subordinate  to  the  First,  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will,  his  representative,  legate,  messenger,  in  all 
overt  and  visible  works,  interpositions  and  manifestations  in 
the  sphere  of  finite  existence,  creation,  providence,  revelation, 
redemption  :  the  Third  to  be  subordinate  both  to  the  First 
and  Second,  acting  invisibly  throughout  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency,  and  designated  (about  four  score  times)  simply  as  the 
Spirit — the  Holy  Spirit — author  of  sanctification,  illumination, 
inspiration. 

The  Second  Person,  by  the  names  Jehovah,  Elohim,  Adonai, 
and  varioup  other  names  and  titles,  as  used  separately,  con- 
jointly and  interchangeably,  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Divine  agent,  actor  and  revealer  in  all  overt  and  visible- 
works  and  manifestations,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  :  yet  subordinately  to  the  First  Person,  imme- 
diately representing  him,  speaking  his  words,  doing  his  will 
in  all  things,  revealing  the  infinite  in  finite  relations,  the  in* 
visible  in  visible  works  and  effects.  He  represents  him  as  his 
visible  image,  reflecting  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and,  as 
the  Messiah  incarnate,  addresses  him  as  his  Father. 

That  such  was  the  &ith  of  the  ancient  church  need  not  be 
studiously  argued.  It  is  implied  in  the  nature  and  purport  of 
their  worship,  their  sacrifices,  confessions,  prayers,  ittianksgiv* 
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ii^  praiseSi  which  alike  pre-snpposed  Divine  mediation,  aah- 
siltaticm,  impntatibn,  interceasiOQ.  That  their  prayers  and 
tlieir  entire  system  of  worship  was  authorized  and  founded  on 
the  present  actiye  and  effective  mediation  of  a  third  party 
unitUig  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  is  as  plain  as  that  the  ten^s 
employed  in  describing  it  have*  any  intelligible  significance. 
They  erected  altars,  shed  and  offered  the  blood  of  innocent 
irictims,  prayed,  gave  thanks,  directly  to  the  Jehovah,  to  ex- 
press their  &ith  in  him  as  Mediator,  standing  between  them 
and  the  invisible  First  Person  as  the  medium  of  pardon,  rec- 
onciliation and  access  to  his  throne ;  and  as  Messiah,  in  due 
time  to  fulfill  and  supersede  the  types  by  offering  himself  an 
expiatory  sacrifice— the  Lamb  virtually  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  principles  of  this  system  as  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  Gkxl — were  orally  taught,  adequately  understood, 
and  efficaciously  believed  by  the  succession  of  true  worshipers. 
They  were  visibly  represented  in  the  form  and  furniture  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  acted  out  in  its  routine  of  services* 

Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  treats  of  this  as  the 
ancient  fiuth,  which  was  to  be  revived  and  renewed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  lost  it  .through  unbelief.  The  Jewish 
people  in  their  apoststsy  to  idolatry  before  the  Babylonish 
exile,  rejected  it,  and  adopted  pagan  sentiments  and  beliefs. 
They  came  to  regard  the  Jehovah  simply  as  their  peculiar 
national  protector,  their  local  tutelary  deity,  in  common  with 
the  heathen  gods  of  surrounding  nations  whom  they  feared, 
desired  to  conciliate,  loved  for  their  indulgences,  and  wor- 
shiped. They  no  longer  regarded  the  Jehovah  as  self-exist- 
ent, omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  in  distinction  from 
other  gods  j  yet  deemed  him  to  be  bound  by  covenants  to  protect 
them  as  a  nation,  so  long  as  they  formally  observed  the  exter-' 
nal  rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed.  "  They  worshiped  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  Baal,''  2  Kings,  xvii.  They 
provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  anger,  desecrated  his* 
temple,  and  filled  it  with  idols  and  abominations,  trusting  to 
the  false  prophets,  who  insbted  that,  as  the  national  €k)d,  he  was 
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bound  to  protect  them,  and  would  not  Buffer  the  temple  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  nation  exiled. 

When  their  delusion  was  dissipated  by  their  captiTity  and 
BubjectioA  to  the  tyranny  of  idolaters,  conscious  that  they  had 
insulted  and  forsaken  the  Jehovah  and  were  forsaken  by  him, 
they  utterly  oast  him  off  and  forbade  the  pronunciation  of  his 
name ;  and  with  him  they  repudiated  all  false  gods,  and  fell  back 
upon  monotheism, — ^the  id^a  of  an  abstract,  absolute  Supreme 
Being,  existing  as  a  unity ;  claimed  him  as  their  Ood|  and 
construed  their  scriptures  accordingly.  Of  course  they 
rejected  all  ideas  of  the  one  mediator  of  the  revealed  Bystem, 
and  the  many  creature  mediators  of  idolatry  and  polytheism.. 
For  nothing  is  more  palpable  than  that  the  whole  theory  of 
idolatry — a  perversion  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  mediation 
by  one  divine  mediator — is  a  theory  of  creature  mediation 
and  of  innumerable  creature  mediators,  imaginary  beings, 
male  and  female,  fabulous  celebrities,  departed  heroes,  what- 
ever could  be  idolized  as  having  intelligence  or  exerting 
power  :  in  which  respect  it  is  copied  by  popery. 

The  predictions  of  the  Jehovah  becoming  incarnate  as  the 
promised  Seed,  the  Messiah,  the  atoning  Saviour,  they  in  their 
unbelief,  perverted  and  suppressed.  They  expected  a 
Messiah  only  as  a  human  chief  and  deliverer  of  their  nation. 
Those  who  returned  from  Babylon,  (with  the  exception  of  a. 
small  remnant,  always  preserved  and  perpetuated,)  returned 
with  these  notions  and  beliefs — not  as  penitents.  They  were 
not  reformed — they  did  not  reform.  Prophets  were  raised 
up  who  remonstrated  with  and  labored  to  reclaim  them  ;  but 
they  grew  worse,  and  soon  were  wholly  left  to  themselves  in 
their  deism  and  unbelief.  They  had  broken  their  covenant 
with  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  were  left  under  his  ordinary 
providence  like  the  heathen  nations.  In  this  state  of  fixed 
and  obstinate  unbelief,  they  continued  down  to  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  when  they  rejected  and  condemned  him  to  death,, 
because  he  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  described  and 
predicted  throughout  all  their  Scriptures..  The  unbelieving 
part  of  the  nation,  vanquished  and    dispersed  among 
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natiops,  have,  witH  one  consent,  apprcnred  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, and  persisted  in  the  same  nnbelief  to  the  present 
day,  dinging  to  the  dogma  of  an  absolute  unity,  and  scorn- 
{ally  rqecting  the  idea  of  a  personal  Divine  Mediator,  and  of 
their  needing  any  mediation. 

It  mnst  be  observed  that  the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim 
are  customarily  employed,  as  well  as  oth^r  names  and  official 
titleSi  to  designate  the  Second  Person,  in  the  works  which  he 
executes  as  representSative  of  the  First ;  who,  remaining  ever 
invisible  in  the  finite  sphere,  prescribes  and  sanctions  them, 
being  ultimately  united  to  him  in  the  same  essence  and  will' 
and  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  authority.  This  was  so 
essential,  and  so  familiarly  understood  by  the  futhful  under 
the  ancient  dispensation,  that  the  First  Person  is  rarely  alluded 
to  distinctively  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  seeing  the 
Second  Person,  in  his  visible  appearances  and  characteristic 
"works,  they  saw  tlie  Firsts  as  was  plainly  taught  by  the 
Second  when  incarnate  and  endeavoring  to  revive  and  rees- 
tablish the  ancient  faith,  by  explaining  the  relations  and  the. 
distinctive  agencies  of  the  Three  Persons.  The  Jews,  in 
general,  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  monotheistic  theory,. 
the  traditions,  perversions,  cabalistic  constmctioDs  and  blind 
unbelief  which  had  long  prevailed.  "  Philip  saith  "unto  him,. 
Lord — (Jehovah)  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us. 
Jesus,  saith  unto  him,  have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father  ;  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  show  us  the 
Father  7  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself;  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  tha 
worln.  IB^alieve  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works  sake,"  John  xiv,  8- 
11.  ^Tbe  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear 
witness  of  me.  Bat  ye  believe  not,"  Ibid,  x,  26.  "  I  am  not 
alona^  but  I  and  the  Father  that  sent  me.  I  am  one  that  bear- 
witoess  of  myself ;  and  the  Father  that  sent  me  beareth  wit- 
ness of  me ;  if  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
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Pather  also. "  ''I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  liaTe 
heard  of  him. — ^He  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the  Vbther  hath 
not  left  me  alone. — ^I  oame  forth  from  Ood ;  neither  oaioe  I  of 
myself,  but  he  sent  me. — It  is  my  Father  that  honotvfli  me, 
of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is  your  Gk>d.  Yet  ye  have  not  known 
him  ;  but  I  know  him.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  bhap. 
viii.  **  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which 
is  of  Ck)d,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,''  yi,  46. — ^^I  came  forth 
from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I  leave 
the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father,"  zvi,  29.  And  so  throog^ioat 
this,  latest  of  the  Gk>8pel6,  which  treats  mainly  of  this  theme. 

How  far  their  falee  theory  concerning  the  absolute  nnitji  a 
•divine  mediator,  and  all  mediation,  was  adopted  by  GtentUes ; 
by  Arians,  Sabellians,  Marcionites,  and  other  heretics  near 
the  close  and  after  the  Apostolic  age;  and  how  far  their 
teachings,  mixed  with  oriental  philosophy,  Gnosticism,  Platon- 
ism,  and  the  like,  have  inflnenced  and  modified  the  theology, 
literature  and  criticism  of  sacctfeding  ages,  and  famished 
materials  for  the  modern  theories  of  natnialism,  neolQgji'and 
rationalistic  infidelity,  let  others  decide. 

When  the  advent  of  the  Jehovah  took  place,  the  lineage  of 
the  hnman  nature,  which,  as  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman, 
he  was  to  take  into  union  with  his  pre(ixisting  person,  to  be- 
come incarnate,  fulfill  the  types  and  predictions,  and  accom- 
plish his  sacerdotal  work  as  Messiah,  was  traced  back  through 
David,  Abraham,  Noah,  Enoch  and  Seth,  to  Adam.  As  the 
great  High  Priest,  he  was  in  this  respect  shown  to  be  qualified 
to  supersede  all  the  intermediate  priests  and  other  officials,  aa 
priest,  prophet  and  king  of  his  people  forever.  The  Jehovah, 
even  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  came  as  he  had  predicted 
of  himself  by  Malachi  and  the  preceding  prophets ;  and  was 
hailed  at  his  incarnation  as  Immanu-El,  i.  e.,  as  El,  or  Elohim, 
with  us.  The  holy  offspring  was  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  the  anointed  one,  or  Messiah ;  Jesus  the  Saviour ; 
the  Son  of  man.  He  was  to  ascend  the  throne  typified  bj  the 
throne  of  David.  Of  his  reign  and  kingdom  there  was  to  be 
no  end. 
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ii  Grteky  KuHmiB  used  in  place  of  and  as  equivalent  to  the 
Habnw  name  Jehorah ;  and  like  that,  is  translated  Lord  in 
om  Bngliah  Teraion.  El,  Blohim,  Elohe,  are,  in  Greek,  2^Aeet, 
in  Enf^ttk,  €hd.  Marj  aaid,  Mj  Bonl  doth  magoifj  the 
JehoTshy  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  Elohim  my  Sarionr. 
The  Angel  said  to  the  Shepherds,  Unto  yon  is  bom  this  day  a 
Saviear^  which  is  Christ— (the  anointed,  or  Messiah)  the  Je- 
hovah. Simeon  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  assured 
that  he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the  Messiah 
■Jehovah.  Anna  gave  thanks  to  the  Jehovah,  and  spake  of 
ham  to  all  those  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. 
-John  the  Baptist  cried.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Jehovah  ; 
all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  Elohe. 

In  the  progress  of  his  work,  he  fulfilled  all  the  predictions 
of  him  aa  Messiah.  In  the  beginning,  he  was  denominated 
the  Word  ;  he  was  with  Gt>d  the  First  Person  invisible ;  he 
"was  Ctod  the  Second  Person,  in  the  relations  requisite  for  his 
official  work.  By  him  all  things  were  made.  In  him  was  life. 
He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  know  him  not.  He  be- 
came incarnate  and  dwelt  among  men,  and  they  beheld  his 
glory,  aa  he  appeared  incarnate,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the 
Father.  As  such  the  same  person  again  ascended  up  to  heaveu 
and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  Gtod  the  Father.  "  He  that  de- 
aeended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens  that  he  might  fill  all  things,"  Eph.  iv,  10. 

On  this  view,  it  is  not  strange  that,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  First  Person  being  known,  and  acknowledged  in  his  rep- 
resentative, is  very  rarely  alluded  to  by  name,  and  only  by 
the  names  Jehovah  and  Elohim.  Such  references  do  not 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  but  only  in 
the  Psalms,  in  passages  predictive  of  the  person  and  work  of 
the  Jehovah  incarnate,  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  First  Person  from  the  Second.  Thus  in  Psalm  xlv,  quoted 
Heb.  1:  "Thy  throne,  O  Elohim  (the  Second  Person), is 
forever  and  ever  f  also  Psalm,  ii.  spoken  by  the  Second  Person 
as  Messiah,  of  events  at  and  after  His  incarnation.    "  I  will 

<leGlare  the  decree:  Jehovah  (the  First  Person)  hath  said 
7 


onto  me,  Thon  art  my  Sod,  this  day  have  I  begotten  tibee,'' 
Psalm  ox,  4.  **  Jehovah  (the  First  Person)  said  mito  mj 
(David's)  Adonai,  sit  thoa  at  my  right  hand,"  etc.  These  dis- 
tinctive personal  references  are  very  rare  ;  and  even  in  the 
New  Testament,  apparently  the  First  Person  as  the  Father, 
ever  invisible,  never  speaks  audibly  to  men,  bnt  only  to  the 
Jehovah  incarnate  as  Messiah,  his  beloved  Son ;  as  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  at  his  transfiguration. 

The  name  Adon^  Adonai,  is  translated  by  titles  oi  hnman 
respect,  as  Master ,  Lord.  In  the  first  form  it  occars  diiefly  in 
application  to  men ;  in  the  second,  to  the  Divine  Being  when 
reverently  and  submissively  addressed.  This  use  of  the  name 
or  title  occurs  in  the  earlier  books,  but  most  frequently  in  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  later  prophets ;  in  all 
more  than  400  times.  As  a  Divine  designation  it  is  often 
used  singly;  but  more  commonly  it  is  coigoined  with  and 
precedes  the  name  Jehovah,  and  is  translated  uniformly,  as 
in  Ezekiel,  Lord  Ood. 

This  appellative,  especially  in  the  earlier  ocourrence  of  it, 
as  a  Divine  designation,  was  used  when  the  Jehovah  was 
present,  visibly  in  the  similitude  of  man,  as  the  Word,  and  the 
Melak.  "The  Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham"  in  the  visi- 
ble form  of  man,  attended  by  the  angels,  just  prior  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.  In  the  colloquy  which  followed, 
Jehovah  speaks  to  Abraham,  and  is  addressed  by  him  with 
reverence  and  awe,  as  Adonai :  "  Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Adonai,  which  am  but  dust  and 
ashes :"  and  the  like  in  bis  successive  petitions,  Qea.  xviii. 
So  also,  Gen.  xv,  8,  when  the  Jehovah  was  present  as  the 
Deber  (Word).  Abraham  addresses  him  as  Adonai  Jehovah. 
See,  also,  Exod.  iv,  10,  and  Joshua  v,  14.  To  Gideon  he  visibly 
appeared  as  Melak  Jehovah,  and  is  addressed  as  Adonai, 
Judges  vi,  13-15.  In  like  manner  he  appeared  to  Manoah, 
who  ^*  entreated  the  Jehovah  and  said,  0  Adonai/' 

The  association  of  this  name  with  the  local  appearances 
and  the  Person  of  the  Jehovah,  condescending  to,  instmofting, 
and  hearing  the  requests  of  men,  and    familiarly  acting  in 
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their  lOGml  relations,  yet  discIoBing  in  connection  with  hit 
appeerucea,  omniscience,  omnipotence  and  other  attribntes  of 
Jehovah,  may  he  traced  thronghont  the  Hebrew  text,  as  literal 
or  implied,  in  the  instances,  generally,  in  which  it  occmrs* 
It  appean  in  some  of  his  more  pnblic  theophanies,  as  in 
that  recorded  Isaiah  vi ;  where  the  Adonai  is  seated  upon  a 
throne,  t.  1 :  speaks  ▼.  8  :  is  addressed  v.  11 :  and  at  v.  &is 
declared  to  be  the  King,  the  Jehovah  of  Hosts :  and  in  that 
described  by  Ezekiel  chap,  viii,  when  ''the  hand  of  the 
Adonai  fell  npon  him." 

So  fieuniliar  was  the  aspect  of  Jehovah,  signified  by  the 
name  Adonai,  as  the  reftige,  the  hearer  of  prayer,  the  deliv- 
erer of  his  people,  that  the  psalmists,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Esekiel,  constantly  reiterate  it.  Psalm,  xxxv,  17-22 ;  xxzviii, 
9,  16,  22 ;  x\,  17 ;  1, 15 ;  Ixvi,  18, 20,  etc.  We  may  well  regard 
this  name  as  signifying  the  same  as  our  word  Mediator — the 
Jehovah  acting  in  a  special  aspect  and  relation ;  Adonai,  the 
Mediator ;  Adonai  Jehovah,  the  mediating  Jehovah,  or  Je- 
hovah  the  Mediator;  like  the  phrase, Jehovah  the  Redeemer. 
The  .Psalmists,  in  the  extreme  personal  trials  and  dangers  to 
which  they  allude,  and  the  prophets,  overwhelmed  by  public 
calamities  and  perils,  and  by  the  encroachments  and  abomina- 
tions of  idolatry,  were  led  to  appeal  constantly  to  the  Jehovah, 
in  his  aspect  and  relations  as  Mediator  between  them  and  the 
invisible  One. 

Dcber,  (Logos,  Word).  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  use 
of  this  term  as  an  appellative  resulting  from  the  act  of  enun- 
ciation— conveying  intelligence  and  power  by  the  vocal  utter- 
ance of  words  as  the  instrument  of  executive  agency ;  the 
sign  and  expression  of  the  act,  appropriated  to  designate  the 
agent*  When  thus  employed  as  a  Divine  designation,  it  de- 
notes  absolute  authority  and  efficiency.  He  who  executes  his 
wiU  overtiy  in  acts  by  means  of  his  vocal  utterances,  is  called 
THB  WoBD.  ^  By  the  Deber  Jehovah  were  the  heavens  made. 
He  spake  and  it  was  done,''  Ps.  xxxiii,  6,  9.      « 

0«r  translators,  imitating  the  example  of  earlier  version^ 
leem  not  to  have  discovered  that  the  personal  WoBD^who 


made  the  worldi  who  was  in  it  and  pervadad  it  witb  hip  pj»a- 
ence,  waa  so  much  as  once  mentioned  by  this  diatiaotive 
name,  in  the  Hebrew  text.  An  oblivions  confusion  of  gram- 
mar and  sense,  second  only  to  that  relating  to  Helak— oonceala 
its  personal  meaning  and  reference,  as  a  designation.  That 
it  was  in  this  sense  appropriated  and  familiarly  need  in  Eden 
and  afterward,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  first  chapter  of 
John.  In  the  Heb.  text  it  occurs,  as  a  personal  appellative  of 
Jehovah,  130  times  or  more,  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  historical 
books,  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets ;  generally  in  the  phrase, 
Deber  Jehovah  came,  saying^  or  to  say :  as  (}en«  xv,  1-3, 
Deber  Jehovah  came  unto  Abram,  saying ;  and  elsewhere  to 
Samuel,  to  Nathan,  to  Elijah,  to  David,  to  Isaiah,  etc.  Some- 
times the  phrase  varies,  as  at  1  Kings,  xiii,  17.  In  general 
the  grammar  and  sense  of  the  passages  determiqe  the  per- 
sonal reference. 

The  familiar  oral  use  of  this  significant  title  from  the 
begining,  is  demonstrated  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which 
originated  with  Ezra  on  the  return  from  jSabylon,  and  were 
at  length  reduced  to  writing — the  more  ancient  of  them  in  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  The  Jews  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, while  in  captivity,  lost  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  of  the  teachings  of  their  Scriptures.  Ezra  and  certain 
Levites  attempted  to  instruct  tbem  and  to  revive  the  ancient 
faith,  by  publicly  reading  the  roll  of  Scripture  in  Hebrew, 
and  expounding  it  in  Chaldee,  adding  such  explanatory  words 
as  were  then  necessary  to  their  understanding.  These  oral 
translations  were  handed  down  among  the  believing  remnant, 
till  they  were  reduced  to  writing.  In  these  writiAgs  the 
Chaldee  term  Memra  is  used  in  place  of  the  Hebrew  Deber^ 
and  placed  before  the  name  Jehovah  where  Deber  is  oot^  as 
well  as  where  it  is,  written  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  often  in- 
serting it  in  place  of  the  name  Jehovah.  According  to  them, 
Messiah — the  Word— created  the  World,  administered  provi- 
dence, appear^  to  Abraham  and  others,  gave  the  laWy  etc.; 
as  if  to  ujulerstand  his  character,  as  indicated  by  this  term. 
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pari  df  the  aadent  Mth  and  esseiitial  to  theii*  andentand- 
iDg  Md  belief. 

Mdak.^  This  term  origintniy  Bignifies  JfeMen^er,  one  Mil. 
But  It  hiYolvefl  the  idea  of  likeness,  comparisoD.  As  a  Dirine 
designation  it  imports  the  visible  appearance  of  Jehovah  aa 
Messenger — ^the  Messenger  Jehovah.  See  its  elements  in 
Lak^  to  send  a  messenger ;  caph,  K,  likeness  ;  and  mda,  full- 
ness, universality  of  presence  ;  expressing,  as  combined,  the 
visible  appearance,  of  the  omniscient,  omnipresent  Jehovah, 
in  distinction  from  his  invisible  agency,  and  from  his  overt 
executive  agency  as  Deber. 

Like  other  primitive  Divine  names,  it  came  to  be  applied  to 
creatures,  human  and  angelic.  Where  applied  to  ordinary  men 
when  sent  with  messages,  it  is  correctly  rendered,  in  our 
version,  messenger ;  but  when  it  is  employed  to  designate 
officials,  prophets,  ministers  of  religion  sent  with  messages,  it 
is  tropically  used  to  signify  their  nature,  and  translated 
angels.  When  employed  to  denote  angelic  beings  sometimes 
sent  to  this  world  on  errands  with  messi^es,  this  word  is 
heedlessly  translated  angel,  as  a  name  for  all  unknown,  invisi- 
ble and  spiritual  creatures. 

This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  on  the  translators  of 
the  oriental  theories  and  fancies  concerning  angels,  adopted 
by  the  Jews  while  in  Babylon,  reconciled  with  their 
monotheism  on  their  return,  and  propagated  by  Gabalists, 
Talmudists,  Babbins,  Gnostics,  and  Judaizing  teachers ;  and 
to  the  superstitious  confidence  reposed  by  Gentiles  in  learned 
Jews  as  guides  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  fieb^-ew  lan- 
guage. It  had  the  effect  of  a  blind,  concealing  a  prominent 
title  of  the  Jehovah. 

Mdaky  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  employed  to  designate 
men  and  angelic  creatures  about  120  times,  occurs  as  a  Divine 

*  fit  the  present  and  saoeeeding  instanoeSf  we  foUow  the  eimple  orthognphy 
of  the  Hebrew  Text,  in  place  of  the  appendages  of  a  Jewish  sect  1200  yean 
after  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  and  when  the  trae  pronnn- 
eiatkn  mm  ineooTerably  lost ;  appendages  designed  by  learned  Senbss  for 
^<>*iarian  purposes,  at  least  so  far  as  the  names  and  doctrines  of  the  anoient 
nith  weire  oonoemeda 
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designation  about  90,  and  is  identified  with  the  Jehovah  in 
his  official  relation  as  sent.  Thus  Melak  Jehovah  BMt  Hagmr 
in  the  wilderness  with  a  timely  message,  Gten.  xvi ;  and  again 
chap,  zxi,  17.  Melak  Jehovah  called  to  Abraham  in  an  ex- 
treme emergency,  chap,  xxii,  II,.  15.  The  Melak  Jehovah 
appeared  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  abnsh,  with  a  message 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  Exod.  iii,  2  ;  Melak,  the  Elohim  who 
went  before  the  camp  of  Israel,  Exod.  xiv,  19,  appeared  and 
delivered  messages  to  Balaam,  Numb,  xxii,  came  np  from 
Gilgal  to  Bocbim,with  special  messages.  Judges  ii,  1.  In  like 
manner  he  appeared  to  Gideon,  Judges,  vi,  11,  etc.,  and  to 
Manoah  chap,  xiii,  where  he  is  called  Melak  Jehovah,  and  a 
man  of  the  Elohim,  and  addressed  as  Adonai,  and  as  Jehovah. 
His  appearances  generally  indicate  some  great  exigency,  as 
when  he  came  to  Elijah  ;  when  he  destroyed  Sennacherib's 
army ;  and  when  David  numbered  Israel.  It  is  ever3rwhere 
translated  angel,  meaning  a  created  angelic  spirit,  except  in 
one  instance,  (Malachi,)  where  it  is  rendered,  the  Measenger  of 
the  covenant.  But  the  text  ascribes  to  the  Melak  the  same 
Divine  attributes  and  works  as  to  the  Jehovah,  employs  the 
term  as  a  designation  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  and  nsea  it  in- 
terchangeably with  those  names.  The  making  of  the  name 
Jehovah  a  genitive,  and  translating  Melak  Jehovah,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  is  as  manifest  a  violation  of  grammar  as  of  sense, 
and  can  not  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing  that  Melak 
was  regarded  as  a  creature.  On  any  other  supposition  there 
would  be  no  more  propriety  in  this  rendering,  than  in  render- 
ing JehovaU  l^ohim,  the  Lord  of  God,  or  Adonai  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  the  Lord. 

Melak  designates  the  Second  Person  in  one  form  of  mani- 
festation, in  the  execution  of  the  mediatorial  work  pnrsnant 
to  the  primeval  covenant.  The  various  names  and  titles  by 
which  he  is  designated  in  the  progress  of  that  work,  are  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time  to  distinguish  him  in  the  different 
aspects  and  relations  in  which  he  appeared  on  different  occa- 
sions and  in  different  parts  of  his  agency.  The  names  Elohim 
and  Jehovah  refer  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Divine  Being 
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SB  iatfwirtent  and  abnightj,  and  to  his  agency  as  Oreator, 
Lawgiver,  and  Admiaistrator  of  providence  and  grace ;  the 
name  Adonai,  more  especially  to  his  mediative  work  as  the 
preeent,  sympathising,  and  ever-ready  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer ;  Deber,  to  the  effiffient  exertion  of  his  power,  and  ex- 
ecntion  of  his  will  in  all  overt  acts,  by  his  vocal  utterance  of 
words :  Melak,  to  his.  official  agency  as  the  Messenger  of  the 
oovenant)  appearing  on  special  occasions  in  the  visible- simili* 
tade  of  man. 

Oabl,  Bedeemer.  This  term  is  employed  as  a  designation 
q{  the  Jehovah  in  his  aspect  and  office  as  Bedeemer,  more 
than  a  score  of  times,  and  is  often  connected  with  the  names 
Jehovah  -and  Elohim.  "For  I  know  that  my  Bedeemer 
liveth/'  Job,  xix.  '*  0  Jehovah  my  strength  and  my  Bedeem- 
er/' Ps.  xix,  14. — See  also  Isaiah,  xli,  14,  xliii,  14  ;  xliv,  6  ; 
xlix,  26  ;  liv,  5 ;  lix,  20.  Its  import  is  plain,  apart  from  the 
typical  references  of  the  kinsman,  the  avenger,  etc.,  and  of  tem- 
poral deliverances ;  and  aside  from  various  other  terms  of 
like  significance,  as  Feda,  redeem,  redeemed,  etc.:  Pdath, 
deliver,  delivered,  etc. 

Esq,  Saviour,  (Edo,  Esous,  Jesous,)  designates  the  Jehovah 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  As  applied  to  him 
when  he  became  incarnate,  it  is  rendered  Jesus — Jehovah 
Jesus  the  Messiah.  It  repeatedly  occurs  as  a  name  or  title  ; 
and  in  different  forms,  150  times  or  more,  as  signifying  his  sal- 
vation. "  I  the  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Bedeemer, 
the  mighty  one  of  Jacob,''  Isa.  xlix,  26  ;  see  also  Isa.  xliii,  3  ; 
xlv,  15  ;  Ix,  16.    Ps.  XXV,  5  ;  xxvii,  1. 

Msf^MJL,  anointed,  Christ — the  Jehovah  predicted  as  incarnate. 
Kings  and  Bulers  **  take  counsel  together  against  the  Jehovah 
even  against  his  [person  as]  anointed,"  Ps.  ii,  2.  "  Behold  0 
Slohim  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  thine  anointed," 
Pb.  Ixxiv,  9.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Adonai  Jehovah  is  upon  me 
[the  Messiah],  because  the  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings,"  Isa.  Ixi,  1.  We  omit  extended  illustra- 
tions. 

MMLAXt  Xing,  referring  to  his  mediatorial  office  in  that  re- 
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apect,  aod  nearly  reAembliog  JUeloi,  meflstDger.  '!  Tim  Jtbovah 
your  Blohe  was  your  King,"  1  Sam.  zu,  12.  "^  TIm  job^roh  i» 
King  forever  and  ever/'  Pb.  x,  16.  ''I  have  seen  the  King  the 
Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  Isa.  vi,  6 — (the  Christ,  John,  xUt  41,)  tee 
Pb.  Izzxix,  18 ;  cxlv,  1 ;  Isa.  zUii,  16{  Jer.  x,  10 ;  sivin,  IS  t. 
Zach.  ix,  9. 

Mbqev,  skidd ;  interpoBer  for  defense,  proteotioOi  deliver^ 
ance.  This  expressive  epithet  is  of  freqnent  occarrenoe^ 
'*  The  Jehovah  is  my  Bock,  and  my  Fortress,  and  my  Deli verex- 
...  he  is  my  Shidd  ...  my  Refuge,  my  Saviour,''  8  Samw 
xxii,  3.  See  Gen.  xv,  1 ;  Ps.  xxviii,  7  ;  xxxiii,  20  ;  Laaiv,  9  ; 
cxv,  9, 10. 

Eedoos,  Bcly,  Pure,  the  Sdy  One,  as  a  designation  of  the« 
Intervener,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  occurs  often,  especially  in 
Isaiah.  ''  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Jehovah  thy  Bedeemer,. 
the  Hdy  One  of  Israel — I  am  the  Jehovah  thy  Elohe,  ihe- 
Bdy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour,"  Isa.  xli,  14  and  xliii,  8. 

Sbm,  Name;  as  a  Divine  designation  denotes  oomprehen*^ 
siyely  the  Being,  Person,  Attributes,  Authority,  Preaenee^  of 
Jehovah  as  addressed  or  manifested  in  some  special  relation^ 
as  that  of  being  invoked,  hearing  prayer,  and  the  like.  It 
often  occurs  with  a  personal  seuse  and  reference,  as  at  laa.. 
xviii,  7  ;  Ps.  Ixxv,  1 ;  cix,  21  ;  cxviii,  26.  Mdak  waa  the 
Jehovah  in  the  aspect  of  Messenger  ;  Name,  in  the  aspect  of 
being  stationary. 

Shblo,  and  TzooB,  the  or  my  Bode;  denoting  fixedness^ 
immutability,  a  metaphor  for  refuge^  defense,  safety ;  often 
applied  to  the  Jehovah  as  Bedeemer  and  Saviour.  ^  The  Je- 
hovah is  my  Bock,"  Ps.  xviii,  2  ;  xxxi,  46 ;.  also  xxviii,  1 ;  xlii, 
9  ;  Ixxvii,  35 ;  xciv,  22. 

Pbna,  in  its  various  forms  as  Pbnb,  PBNUM,/ac6|Cotfiitouifio0^ 
turned  toward  any  one,  often  refers  to  the  Jehovah  in  thai 
posture  and]aspect  of  his  Presence.  In  this  sense  it  6ccnra 
2000  or  more  times,  and  in  all  the  Hebrew  Books,  except  Bntk 
and  Obadiah.  It  signifies  the  presence  of  the  JehoviJi  mani-* 
fested  to  the  eye,  or  realized  to  the  soul,  Ps.  cii,  2. 

AiSH,  a  num;  often  used  to  signify  the  visible  appeaiaaoei 
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of  ill*  JdMivfth  iBtlM  •imilitode  of  man,  fiMrethowing  hiB  Per* 
•en- wImb  iBCWiiate  as  the  Second  Adam.  '*  There  walked  a 
Bian  with  Jaeob— Jaoob  said  I  have  seen  Elohim  fiMe  to  face/'' 
Geo.  zudi»  2At  80,  and  Joeh.  v,  18.  Gen.  xviii,  2,  8.  Jndgea 
xiii,  11.    Bzod,  zzIt,  10.  EzeUel,  xliii. 

But  we  most  omit  further  details ;  leaving  nnmerona  design 
natiooti  titlea»  and  terms  metaphorically  used,  to  denote  the 
perMn,  offices,  particular  attributes,  modes  of  interposition  and 
manifeetation,  and  the  efficient  and  ceaseless  agency  of  the  Je- 
hovah toward  his  people  in  the  progress  of  his  mediative 
work :  such  as  Creator ;  Maker ;  Buler ;  Keeper ;  Lawgiver  ^ 
Judge  ;  Shilo ;  Light ;  Majesty ;  Glory ;  King  of  Glory ;  Im- 
mannel ;  Oracle,  (shekinah) ;  Branch ;  Boot ;  Priest ;  Prophet ; 
Teacher ;  Prince  of  Peace ;  David  (as  typified) ;  Servant ; 
Bighteousness ;  Praise ;  Justifier  ;  Arm ;  Hand ;  Bight  hand  ;. 
Covenant;  Elect;  Wisdom;  Counsellor;  Physician;  Buck- 
ler ;  Fortress ;  High  tower ;  Strength ;  Befuge  ;  Trust ; 
Beat ;  Hiding  place ;  Covert ;  Mercy ;  Ark ;  Lamb ;  Passover ; 
Propitiation ;  Helper ;  Fear ;  Beloved ;  Hearer  and  Answerer 
of  Prayer ;  Witness ;  Most  High  ;  Exalted ;  Excellent ;. 
Almighty  ;  Leader ;  Jacob,  i.  e.  Prevailer ;  Israel,  i.  e.  Salva- 
tion of  Jehovah  ;  Husband ;  Shepherd ;  Preserver  ;  Deliverer; 
Fountain  ;  Horn ;  Stone  ;  Foundation ;  Sun  ;  Star ;  First  and 
Last :  and  many  others. 

Several  of  these  terms  occur  but  rarely  in  the  text ;  but 
their  being  written  at  all,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  were 
ooUoqnially  in  use  among  the  true  worshipers.  The  names^ 
titles  and  acts  of  the  Jehovah,  were  the  chief  subject  of  in- 
atmction  and  meditation,  and  intimately  associated  with  all 
the  religious  rites,  observances  and  hopes,  and  with  the  secular 
rdations  and  duties,  of  that  dispensation.  It  was  peculiarly 
a  dispensation  of  teaching  by  visible  manifestations  and  acts^ 
visil)le  objects,  comparisons,  contrasts.  The  Jehovah  himself 
was  the  Teacher,  appearing  locally  and  visibly  in  person  ^ 
speaking  audibly,  and  by  the  mouth  of  prophets,  and  adopting. 
titles  and  objects  of  comparison,  suited  to  distinguish  his 
Tarioufl  attribates,  offioee,  acts  and  relations.    There  was  a 
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mass  of  reTealed,  aocarate,  and  practical  knowledge  pwfaA- 
ing  the  ancient  cbnrch  as  well  before  as  after  the  time  of 
Moses.  Their  system  of  worship  by  sacrifices,  their  typology 
and  their  ritual  services,  from  their  very  nature,  required  a  con- 
stant recognition  and  repetition  of  the  Divine  names  and 
designations. 

From  age  to  age,  the  snccession  of  individuals  and  their 
families,  isolated,  without  writing,  surrounded  by  unbelieving 
scoffers,  idolaters  and  persecutors,  were  shut  up  to  the  re- 
vealed  system  with  its  rites,  types  and  ordinances,  and  must 
have  been  directly  taught  from  above,  and  had  the  names  and 
titles  of  their  Divine  Leader,  continually  on  their  lips.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  like  supposing  that  the  churches  of 
Christendom  could  exist  and  be  perpetuated  were  the  Bible 
wholly  suppressed,  and  with  it,  all  preaching  and  ordinances. 
Even  after  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  the  institution  of  the 
law,  and  of  Levitical  priests,  prophets  and  synagogues,  how 
few  of  the  common  people  possessed  the  rolls  of  Scriptures, 
or  did  not  get  their  religious  knowledge  daily  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  practice  of  their  religious  rites.  At  Pa- 
triarchal altars,  and  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  the  Jeho- 
vah was  personally  present,  presided  over  the  services,  inter- 
posed by  his  voice  from  the  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

Considering  that  the  Divine  names  and  titles  in  the  He- 
brew Text,  are  strictly  personal  designations,  add  identify  one 
Divine  Person  in  different  aspects,  indicating  different  attrib- 
utes, acts,  affections,  forms  of  manifestation  and  agency,  we 
may,  in  view  of  the  meager  sketch  above  given,  conceive  the 
meaning  of  Jehovah  Jesus,  when  he  directed  the  faithless 
Jews  to  search  the  Scriptures  as  testifying  of  him,  and  saying 
that  he  was  before  Abraham — that  Moses  wrote  of  him — ^that 
he  was  the  subject  of  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalmists  :  and  sanctioning  collectively  all  parts,  and 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  Scriptures,  as  his  word. 

No  man  hath  seen  the  Absolute  unconditioned  essence.    No 
man  hath  ever  seen  Ck)d  the  First  Person.    But  the  Second 
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PMMn,tlie  JehoTah,^  under  ▼arioiu  names  end  desigpMtions, 
weelitefrally  eeen  ee  a  pereon.  His  personal  preaenoe  was 
demonstrably  manifest,  his  voiee  heard,  and  his  prerogatiTes 
overtly  exercised  in  Eden,  and  from  time  to  time  nnder  the 
ancient  dispensation,  as  really  as  after  he  became  incarnate. 
Se  was  the  Bevealer  and  Teacher.  All  that  was  ever  known 
to  man  of  the  Creator  and  of  invisible  things  was  made  known 
by  him,  by  his  visible  appearance,  by  his  andible  voice,  and 
by  his  inspiration  of  words.  The  invisible  things  relating  to 
him  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  were  seen  and  understood  by  the  things  which 
he  did.  ^  Of  him,  and  through  him«  and  to  him,  are  all  things : 
to  whom  be  glory  forever.    Amen." 

From  the  date  of  the  apostasy  he  began  effectually  to  teach, 
renew,  justify  and  save  individuals  of  the  church  chosen  unto  sal- 
vation in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  of  whom  he 
ever  after  rescued  and  maintained  a  continuous  succession. 
The  names,  acts,  triamphs  of  faith,  and  victorious  death,  of  a 
few  of  these,  down  to  the  period  of  Moses,  are  set  forth,  Heb. 
11,  as  examples  for  our  imitation  ;  with  allusion  to  others—*- 
"of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy"— of  like  faith,  founded 
solely  on  the  teachings  of  Jehovah  in  person  and  by  inspira- 
tion ;  instead  of  being  founded  on  the  teachings  of  polytheism 
in  heathen  classics,  monotheism  by  apostate  Jews,  Talmu- 
dists  and  Rabbins  ;  or  neology,  deism  and  infidelity  by  phil- 
osophy, natural  science  and  nature. 

Some  may  be  slow  to  realize  that,  under  a  dispensation  which 
they  have  been  led  to  suppose  was  adapted  not  to  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  man,  as  such,  but  to  the  condition  of  an 
i^orant  and  obstinate  people,  destitute  of  science,  and  for  a 
long  period  without  a  written  language,  a  Divine  revelation 
should  have  contained  such  diverse  methods  and  forms  of  in- 
struction, so  many  various  names,  designations,  recognitions 
#f,  and  allusions  to,  the  One  Creator,  Disposer,  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  ab  have  been  referred  to.  But  let  it  be  considered 
ibat  from  the  beginning  the  separated  people,  in  order  to  jus- 
I,  acceptance,  and  salvation,  needed  as  accurate  and 
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yrtieukr  initniotioii  m  any  dan  ef  nm  ail'tW  pi^MBut 
tine ;  Mi  to  wsj  that  the  metbodi  adopted  by  Iiiluiia  lf» 
dom  were  tbe  only  ones  by  wbich  they  ooidd  b#  eftetually 
initmcted.  The  process  of  recovery  and  salmtioD  ia  one  and 
tbe  same  at  all  times ;  and  men  are  as  dependant  on  revelatkm. 
at  one  time  as  at  any  other.  Man  is  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  same  fallen,  gnilty,  lost  creatnre,  and  tbe  means  of 
his  recovery  and  salvation  are  the  same  to  all. 

Bnt  we  may  allude  to  a  reason  for  snch  forma  and  variety 
of  instmction  concerning  the  Jehovah  and  spiritnal  sabjects^ 
in  the  very  nature  and  condition  of  created,  finite,  dependent 
moral  agents — the  absolute  necessity,  that  the  names,  qnalitiea 
and  relations  of  all  such  objects  should  be  presented  in  im- 
mediate OOHTRABT  with  their  opposites,  to  evoke  the  jodg- 
ments  and  decisions,  the  emotions  and  affections,  of  the  intel- 
lectnal  and  moral  agent.  Man  ^omes  into  the  world  wholly 
devoid  of  knowledge  ;  but  with  capacities  a!hd  fiMmltiea  for 
perceiving,  discriminating,  and  appropriating  inatmetion  pre- 
sented from  without, by  the  internal,  mental  and  moral  faculty' 
of  Intuition,  and  by  the  external  faculties  of  seeing,  hearing,, 
etc.  Of  these,  the  faculty  of  intuitional  perception  is  the 
most  important,  as  being  liable  to  no  mistake  from  physical 
organisation  or  outward  circumstances,  like  the  eye,  and  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  physical  structure. 

The  faculty  of  intuition  is  the  internal  eye  of  the  mind* 
Intuitions  are  the  judgments  and  decisions  of  the  mind,  which, 
result  spontaneously  and  necessarily  from  the  seeing  thinga 
in  contrast.  When  the  opposite,  diverse,  contrasted,  antithe- 
ses of  natural,  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual  natures,  objects,, 
attributes,  qualities,  designations,  or  propositions,  -  aaseverlu 
tions,  and  the  like,  are  presented,  we  intuitively  and  immedi- 
ately, judge  and  decide  between  them,  and  have  correspond- 
ing emotions  and  affections. 

The  eye  of  the  mind  is  ever  open,  and  unavoidably  see* 
what  is  presented  within  its  range  of  perception  ;  as  the  eye 
ef  the  body,  opened  under  the  conditions  of  space  and  light,, 
can  not  but  see  the  natural  objects  within  its  range — their 
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mxiiito  wfttrMt,  Sot  tba  paaotioal  kwtraotioQ,  goicUoot,  m1- 
tnre,  and  benefit  of  man. 

The  beneficent  Creator,  foreseeing  all  things,  conditions, 
relations  and  results,  .filled  the  earth  with  all  forms  and  varie- 
ties of  natural  objects — all  forms  and  phenomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  all  varieties  of  organization,  size,  motion, 
growth,  decay,  vicissitude  and  change — ail  varieties  of  color, 
metals,  minerals,  soils,  rocks,  constituting  a  ceaseless  spectacle 
•of  contrasts. 

The  Scriptures,  in  their  doctrinal,  ethical,  and  »sthetical 
xronatructions,  address  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  heart,  at  the 
inner  portal  of  intuition,  where  their  effectiveness  will  survive 
the  physioal  organization  and  the  natural  eye  and  ear. 

The  perception  of  contrasts  is  the  basis,  the  condition  pre- 
cedent, to  all  our  intuitive  judgments  and  decisions,  emotions 
and  affections.  Hence,  in  the  moral  world,  right  and  wrong, 
truth  aad  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  love  and  hatred,  beauty 
and  d^rmity,  and  the  like,  are  always  presented  in  contrast, 
real  or  implied.  And  when  the  Jehovah  would  reveal  himself 
to  creatures  in  finite  relations,  as  Creator,  Administrator  of 
Proviflence  and  Orace,  Lawgiver,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  in  the 
various  forms  and  relations  in  which  he  appears  and  acts  in 
executing  the  different  offices  and  parts  of  his  covenant  work, 
*  so  as  to  induce,  regulate  and  nourish  the  faith  of  his  people 
in  hin^as  the  actor,  under  diverse  circumstances  and  success. 
ive  dispensations,  he  declared  and  identified  himself  by  a 
variety  of  names  and  titles,  with  allusions  of  comparison  and 
contrast. 

But  we  can  not  further  enlarge  upon  this  view.*  We  have 
the  results  in  the  perfect,  immutable,  and  effectual  revelations 
•of  the  Scriptures  as  inspired ;  in  virtue  of  which  patriarchs, 
nomads,  isolated  shepherds,  were  immeasurably  wiser  than  the 
philoaophers  of  Babel  and  of  all  heathendom.    A  Hebrew 
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poet  with  odIj  raeh  kn6wledg«»  oomptred  to  Hoiiiir^M^  of 
his  dawio  racoeBtort,  Greek  or  Bodmo,  was  as  gold  to  drooa^ 

the  meet  fine  gold  to  dnst  and  ashes.- 


abt.  v.— the  qrebtinqs  of  PAUL^ 

Bt  Bit.  J.  B.  BimNaxa,  Sewiddey,  Pcoil 
[ooMmruBD  fsoK  PAcn  77.] 

III.— The  Wards  of  the  Oreeting  Bm^. 

In  no  part  of  these  introductory  salatations  is  there  so  much 
uniformity  in  the  lanfi^uage,  as  in  this  third  part :  laptS  xfiW 
Ha\  eipff.vTi  and  ^eov  7carf>6%  ffidov  xal  Kvpiov  Itfaov  Xfitff' 
rov,  is  the  monotone  of  each  benediction,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  variation — too  small  to  excite  surprise,  yet  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  apostle  from  the  charge  of  saying  anything 
by  rote.  His  inspired  liturgy  has  the  form,  without  the  fi>r- 
mality  of  sound  words. 

The  greeting,  as  a  whole,  divides  itself  into  two  parts.:  the 
blessing,  and  the  source  of  the  blessing.  Grace  to  you,  and 
Peace,  is  the  uniform  expression  in  all  the  collective  epistles 
of  Paul ;  also  in  Peter,  who,  however,  expresses  the  wisb,' 
natural  to  his  impulsive  heart,  that  these  blessings  may  be 
''  multiplied  "  (1  Pet.  1,  2.  2  Pet.  1, 2).  Jude  uses  eXioi  prob- 
ably as  equivalent  to  x^fi^^y  (Jude  2,)  and  then  adds  ayantf^ 
"  multiplied,"  after  the  manner  of  Peter.  James  puts  it  all 
into  x^ip^^^  (James  i,  1).  Grace  and  peace  are  old  forma,  the 
former  Gentile  (x^ip^ty),  the  latter  Jewish  (Shdom);  but  a 
new  and  larger  life  informs  them  here,  changing  both  tiieiv 
appearance  and  contents.  The  East  and  the  West  here  meet 
and  kiss  one  another.  The  love  o£  God  Ot^P'O  having  flowed 
down  to  man  throD|;h  Christ,  the  peace  of  God  (eif^ifrff)  began 
thenceforth  to  dwell  among  men  (Luke  ii,  14).  From  God 
Incarnate,  as  the^/ountain,  flows  the  river  of  peace,  along 
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wkom  ahoves  shall  gaittier  and  build  all  nationsi  and  firom  its 
fltraama  ahall  drink  forgatfulneaa  of  all  past  strifes  and  enmi- 
ties. By  its  healii^  waters  shall  grow  the  olive  of  peace  and 
the  palm  of  victory,  and  beneath  their  blessed  shade,  the  old 
hostility  of  man  and  brute  shall  be  appeased  and  forgotten  (Is- 
xi,  6-9).  We  have  called  these  words  old  forms,  bat  whether 
they  are  fragments  of  an  original  benediction,  which  was  car- 
ried in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  oar  first  parents,  and  ac- 
companying the  yoang  race,  in  their  divergent  wanderings, 
af^r  ihe  great  dispersion,  finds  its  home  in  the  language  of 
all  nations — a  mutilated,  yet  true  witness  of  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man,  and  a  true  prophecy  of  his  ultimate  condition  ; 
or  whether  these  forms  are  not  religious,  not  revealed,  not 
▼erbal  portions  of  the  primitive  faith,  but  only  the  instinctive 
utterances  of  kindness,  and  therefore  universally  diffused  in 
human  speech,  can  not  be  determined.  As,  however,  godliness 
was  a  part  of  man's  original  heritage,  and  worship  its  outward 
form,  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  that  theso 
words  are  portions  of  that  service  retaining  something  of  the 
fli^vor  of  the  precious  ointment  once  contained  in  it — like  our 
"hail,''  no  longer,  indeed,  consciously  tied  to  its  original,, 
yet,  on  ezaminaton,  found  to  be  of  divine  parentage  ;  still,  it 
is  more  after  the  analogy  of  the  relation  of  the  supernatural 
to  the  natural,  to  follow  the  order  laid  down  in  1  Cor.  xv,  46  : 
"Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which 
is  natural,  and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  Christ  never 
spake  a  parfble,  or  wrought  a  miracle,  out  of  hand.  Hia 
words  and  works  were  always  wedded  to  their  circumstances.. 
Nature  was  polled,  and  the  supernatural  engrafted  upon  the 
natural  stock.  This  is  the  order  of  the  whole  economy  of 
grace,  from  the  calling  of  Abram,  to  the  gates  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. The  '*  ten  plagues,"  under  the  stimulus  of  a  divino 
husbandry,  grew  out  of  the  soil,  and  hence  were  properly 
plagnee  of  Egypt.  The  wonders  of  the  prophetic  age  are 
equally  racy.  Judaism  is  not  suppressed,  but  sublimated.  The 
firat  Adam  is  not  annihilated  by  the  aepond  Adam,  but  only 
sopfdemented.    The  fiftllen  soul  is  not  cast  aside  by  graooi  but 
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regenerated ;  nor  ii  the  old  bodj  destroyed  hj  the  resuneo- 
tion,  bat  glorified  into  a  spiritoal  body.  So  alio  Feter,  snd 
•all  who  "haye  obtained  like  preoioas  faith  with  him,"  look 
not  for  "  another/'  bnt  a  "  new "  heaven  and  earth  (2  Pet. 
iii,  18).  Following  this  analogy,  we  think  that  the  q>irit  of 
inspiration  took  these  old,  wild,  and  secnlar  roots,  and  engraft- 
^  upon  them  the  new,  the  tame,  and  the  spiritnal  (dive  of 
peace— peace  with  Ood,  and  peace  with  men.  How  fiill  of 
meaning,  then,  these  simple  gratnlationsl  When  we  utter 
them  not  unwittingly,  we  "  show  forth  "  the  work  of  raconoili- 
ation  in  its  sonrce,  "  the  grace  of  God,"  and  in  its  issuesi 
^  peace  on  the  earth." 

In  the  letters  to  Timothy,  this  uniformity  is  broken. 
*^  Mercy  "  is  inserted  between  "  grace  "  and  "  peace.''  How 
came  this  tender  word  into  the  pastoral  epistles  only,  and,  of 
these,  only  into  the  letters  addressed  to  Timothy  ?  Was  the 
aged  and  dying  apostle  thinking  of  Timothy  as  the  successor 
to  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  to  his  office  ?  Such  sufferings  as 
are  alladed  to  in  2  Tim.  iii,  10, 11  ? — ^for  yerse  12  implies  that 
such  afflictions  were  the  common  and  certain  lot  of  every  faith- 
ful servant  of  Ood.  If  so,  what  more  natural  than  that  Paul 
should  wish  him  "  mercy  " — ^the  softest  side  of  divine  love  ? 
Tes,  we  must  regard  this  word  as  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  coming 
from  the  prison  of  the  martyr  Paul.  Let  no  one  be  shocked 
at  the  intense  subjectivity  of  this  interpretation,  as  if  we  con- 
■ceded  more  to  Paul's  feelings  than  comports  with  the  divine 
dignity  in  speaking  through  man.  We  say  to^anl,  as  the 
Israelites  did  to  Moses,  at  Sinai :  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  hear,  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  Ex.  zx,  IB. 
Moses  could  hear  and  understand  God,  for  his  ear  was  strength- 
ened for  that  purpose ;  but  how  could  we — ^unless  miracolously 
prepared  for  such  an  audience  ?  No  1  Let  the  Lord  speak  to 
Moses  and  to  Paul,  and  when  they  hfive  received  it,  and  yet 
live,  let  them  speak  to  us.  The  human  in  them  touches  our 
humanity.  The  divine  light,  strained  through  this  inspired  hu* 
man  medium,  and  shoru  of  its  excessive  brightness,  is  more  iatol- 
ligible ;  and,  mingled  with  the  human,  is  more  effectuaL  When, 
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•amid  the  sublime  symphonies  of  God's  word,  we  catch  the 
accents  of  a  human  tongue,  onr  faith  is  resLssured,  we  step  into 
the  dark  fatnre,  as  Peter  ventured  npon  the  raging  sea,  when 
he  heard  the  familiar  tones  of  Jesus  amid  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  elements. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  greetings,  we  may  notice 
the  uise  and  omission  of  vj4ly,  following  the  first  gratulatory 
word  (2  John  is  the  only  exception).  In  all  the  collective 
letters,  Paul  uses  it ;  so  Peter  and  Jude ;  but  in  none  of  the 
individual  epistles.  In  the  latter,  the  pronoun  representing 
the  person  greeted  is  always  omitted  (3  John).  The  excep- 
tion, in  the  epistle  to  Philemon  (verse  3),  is  only  apparent,  not 
real,  as  is  evident  from  verse  2,  which  conjoins  others,  no  lesa 
than  Philemon,  in  the  greeting ;  hence  the  vjiiv  in  the  third 
verse- 

In  testimony  of  the  second  part  of  this  member  of  the  greet- 
ing, we  observe  the  same  uniformity,  modified  by  the  same 
slight  variations  already  noted  in  the  first  part :  "  From  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''  If  we  except  Gala- 
tians  and  the  Pastoral  epistles,  this  is  the  stereotyed  formula 
in  all  Paul's  epistles.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Lord, 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  are  the  foci  around  which  moves  the 
whole  system  of  grace.  In  the  Christian  economy,  ^eoi  Tcat^p^ 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  proper  name,  (Phil,  ii,  11 ;  Eph. 
vi,23  ;  IPet.  i,2).  The  ripidav  which  follows  shows  that  this 
Fatherhood  has  reference  to  Christians.  It  is  the  Our  Father 
of  the  prayer  which  the  Master  taught  his  disciples  (Matt,  vi, 
9-13';  see  also  Gal.  iv,  6 ;  Eph.  ii,  18 ;  James  i,  27,  and  John's 
epistles,  etc.).  The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  (Phil,  ii,  9-11) 
is  also  a  proper  term  by  its  force,  and,  like  the  divine  Father- 
hood, is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  new  dispensation ;  to- 
gether, they  are  "  the  fount  ot  every  blessing."  Nor  is  it  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  two  persons  of  the  adorable  Trinity — 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  are  bound  together  in  the  closest 
union  by  orVtf  in  the  greeting,  in  every  one  of  Paul's  epistles. 
Both  are  interchangeably  the  source  and  means  of  the  blessings 

nvoked.   In  Gal.i,  l,both  persons  are  joined  in  the  vinculum 
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iicty  when  Panl  asserts  his  apostleship.  In  2  John,  napa 
performs  the  same  ofiEice.  Surely,  the  use  of  these  prepositions 
is  not  an  accident  or  coincidence,  but  the  natural  result  of 
viewing  God  and  Christ  as  coequal.  We  observe  the  same 
consent  in  the  parallel  use  of  Saviour,  by  Peter  (2  Pet.  i,  1),. 
and  Paul  (Tit.  i,  4),  as  well  as  in  the  position  of  vfifov  afler  the 
second  instead  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity — ^thus  bring- 
ing upon  the  same  platform,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
and  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles.  It  only  remains  to  take  one^ 
more  look  at  Galatians.  The  position  of  rjptoov  (i,  3),  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  greeting.  In  all  the  other  epis- 
tles of  Paul  it  follows  Father,  here  it  follows  Lord.  Did  the 
apostle,  by  thus  placing  this  pronoun,  wish  to  intimate  that 
the  God-Father  was  not  common  property  between  him  and 
the  perverted  Galatian  churches ;  or  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
not ''  our"  Lord,  as  including  Paul's  adherents  and  the  victims 
of  "the  agitators"  (i,  7)  and  "subverters"  (v,  12);  but  only 
"  ours,"  as  emphatically  belonging  to  those  who  had  not  been 
"removed"  (i,  6)  from  the  only  foundation,  "  which  is  Jesus 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  iii,  11)?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  position 'of 
this  inclusive,  and  therefore  exclusive  particle,  adds  another 
characteristic  feature  to  this  very  characteristic  letter. 

In  order  to  bring  more  clearly  before  our  minds  the  con- 
trast between  the  form  and  contents  of  the  greeting  as  Paul 
found  it  in  the  world,  and  as  he  left  it  in  the  church,  let  us 
compare  the  first  germ  with  its  full  and  final  efflorescence  : 

1.  IlavXo^      2.  rg  exxXtjffla     3.  ;)fa//>£fK. 

The  first  member  has  the  following  developments  : 

IlavXoS  becomes : 

(1.)  IlavXos  ditxjitos  Xpttxrov  ^r^trov. — PhUenum. 

(2.)       '^     '  dovXos  ^€ov. — I  and  2  Theascdoniani. 

(3.)       '*  '*        ^Irfffov  Xpifftov, — PhUippians. 

(4.)       '^  "  "  "         xXtftoi    anofftclko^y. 

aq^oofnff^roi  iU  evayyiXtov  5fot>. — Bomans. 

(6.)  IlavXoi  dnofftoXoi  ^r/crov  Xptcrtov  iia  ^A^puxroc 
dioi.  lw[id2(krinthkm8fEphe8kM8fChlo88ic^ 
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(6 )  IlavXos  dovXos  Beov,  a7c6(froXoi  8i  ^rftfov  Xpiffrov. . 
xar  intraytfy  rotJ  aoorijpo^rffjidby  S^eov. — Ttttu. 

(7.)  IlauXos  anoaroXoi  Xpttrrov  ^rftxov,  xar  imraytfy 
Beov  (fanifpoi  ^ptdov  xai  Xpttrrov  'itftrov  rijs  iXnidoi 
Y7/ic5v.     2  Timothy, 

(8.)  IlavXo^   dovXoS   (ovx  an    ayBpoonooVj  ovdi  dV  dy- 
BpconoVy    aXXa  did)   ^Irfcrou  Xptcrrov,    xai   Sreov    narpoi. 
Ckdaiiaru.     In   the  beginning,   we  have  plain  Paul ;  in  the 
end,  we  find  Paul  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  divine  apostolic 
dignitj. 

The  second  member  shows  the  following  increase . 

'iJ  exxXrftxia  becomes : 

(1.)  Tats  ixxXrftriatS  rrjs  FaXarlaS, 

(2  )  T^  ixxXtftrla  OetrtxaXoytxiajy  ey  Sretf  narpl,  (2  Thess. 
ijjjicSy,)  xai  Kvpi<p  ^Iijaov  Xptar<p. 

(S)  ToU  iv  KoXoacraU  dyiotS  xai  Tritrrofs  dd^XtpoU  iy 
Xpitxrcp. 

(4.)  Tots  ayioiS  roU  ovaty  (iy  Eq)ia{p%)  nal  xttrroU  ir 
%pt(fr<p  ^Irjaov. 

(5 )  Tlatft  roU  aylots  iy  Xpt<rr<^  JfjtrotJ,  roU  oiffty  iy 
^iXXinnotSy  ffvy  intaxonots  xai  dtaxoyotS. 

(6 )  Ilatrt  roU  ov<Tiy  iv  'Pcd/ir^,  dyanr^roU  ^eov  xXrfroU 
dylotS, 

(7')  T^  ixxXffaia  rov  Beov  rrf  ovtrrf  iy  Kopty^tp^  tsvy 
roU  dyiotS  ndai  rois  ovcfty  iy  oXrf  rrf  'Axaia.       2.  Cor. 

(8.)  T^  ixxXrf<ylix  rov  S^eov  rrj  ovtrrf  iy  Kopty^tp,  ^ytatr- 
piiyoti  iy  Xpttxrcp  'IrfSov^  xXtfroU  dylotSy  dvy  rcatst  rott 
intxaXoviyotS  ro  ovojia  rov  Kvpiov  iq/xoay  Utfaov  Xpitf- 
roVy  Iy  nayri  ronop  avrooy  re  xai  ij/iaay.  1  Cor.  In 
this  member,  the  church,  from  a  characterless  meeting  (Gal.), 
grows  until  it  becomes  the  beloved  assembly  of  the  saints 
and  believers,  in  $11  places,  and  having  a  common  Saviour  in 
Christ  (Bom.,  1  and  2  Cor.).  As  Titus  furnishes  the  con- 
necting link  between  those  greetings  in  which  aTrotrroXos  is 
used  88  an  adjunct,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not  used  ;  00  2 
Oorinthians  forms  the  bond  of  union  between  the  greetings 
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in  which  exxXtftria  is  used,  and  those  in  which  its  descriptive 
equivalents  are  used. 

In  the  third  member,  we  have  this  growth  : 

Xaipeir  becomes  : 
Xapis  (Timothy  adds  eXeoi)  vjxtv  xai  eiprirtf  ano  Beov 
narpds  r]jAcoy  (except  Gal.)  xal  Kvpiov  (Gal.  i^ptcav)  ^Iijffov 
XptffTov.  This  is  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  richest  exhi- 
bition of  the  greeting.  Now,  in  all  this  growth,  we  recognize 
the  living  power  of  the  Gospel.  Empty  compliments  glow- 
ed with  a  new  life.  The  old  ideas  were  not  so  macb  un- 
clothed, as  clothed  upon.  They  put  off  their  old,  world-stained 
vestments,  and  put  on  the  new  and  celestial  robes  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

There  remains  one  more  aspect  of  this  subject  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  dogmatic.  A  closer  examination  of  these  forms 
of  greeting  discloses  a  scries  of  facts  amounting,  in  their  sum 
and  collocation,  to  a  creed — an  Apostles'  creed,  and  (with 
what  is  contributed  by  Peter,  James,  Jude  and  John)  a  genu- 
ine Apostles'  creed,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  so-called 
"Apostles  (Apostolic?)  Creed"  bears  a  not  very  remote 
resemblance.  Nor  is  this  symbolic  character  of  the  greet- 
ings to  be  considered  as  an  accident,  but  rather  as  an 
attribute.  Paul's  Epistles  are  the  oldest  portions  of  the  canon. 
Their  subjective  doctrinal  character  was  the  development  of 
the  previously  existing  objective  facts — but  which  facts  were 
only  subsequently  set  in  order  (Luke  i,  1).  The  written  com- 
mentaries preceded  the  written  text,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  facts  could  safely  be  committed  to  human  history — ^they 
were  indestructible.  As  facts  they  would  change  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  being  themselves  unchangeable.  But  not  so  with 
their  import.  The  Epistles  were  the  inspired  exposition  go 
ing  before,  announcing  their  true  meaning,  and  directing  the 
growing  Christian  consciousness  into  the  right  channel.  At 
length  the  time  came  when  a  selection  from  Christ's  words 
and  works  must  be  authoritatively  made.  From  the  world- 
mass  (John  xxi,  26,)  many  (Luke  i,  1,)  had  already  undertaken 
to  construct  a  habitation  for  the  truth,  but  Wisdom  had  not 
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yet  bailded  her  hoose  '(Prov.  iz,  1).    Matthew,  Mark,  Luke 
and  John — men  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Godwin  wisdom,  and  in 
nnderstanding  and  in  knowledge,  (Ex.  xxxi,  8}  were  to  rear 
its  four  comers — immovable — ^anchangable — ^indestructible^ — 
immortal.    The  stadia  of  this  development  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  thus  :    1.  The  fact  of  the  Incarnation.    2.  The 
exposition  of  that  fact  (x7f/>t;y/ia  anonrokiHOy)  and  the  trans, 
mission  of  it  {napaSoffi^  dnoffrokixri :  2  Thess.,  ii,  15 ;  iii,  6  ; 
1  Cor.  xi,  2).      3.  The  inspired  interpretation  of  the  fact 
and  facts  (Paul's  Epistles — particularly,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostolic  letters).    4.  The  record  of  the  fact  (Gospel  Bio- 
graphies), and  facts  (Acts  of  the  Apostles).    Now  it  is  in  the 
fragmentary,  or  rather  the  abbreviated  forms  of  doctrine,  con- 
tained in  the  greetings,  that  we  find  the  best  of  proofs,  that 
not  only  had  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world  been  stimulated  to  great  activity,  but  that  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  the -church  had  already  begun  to  as- 
sume substantial  form.    The  mother  dogma  :  Immanuel — 
God  with  us,  which  had  lain  dormant  in  the  Jewish  religious 
consciousness,  began  to  swell  with  new  life  at  the  advent  sea- 
son of  the  world )   and  even  the  partial  views  of  heathen 
approached  this  central  truth,  and  sought  in  it  the  solution  of 
their  painful  longings  for  a  union  between  God  aud  man. 
Thus  there  was  a  two-fold  preparation  for  the  Gospel ;  first, 
in  the  deep  human  craving  for  an  Incarnation ;  and  second,  in 
the  actual  dogmas  which  this  craving  had  already  developed. 
The  craving  itself  had  two  manifestations — the  one  Gentile, 
where  man  struggled  in  the  darkness,  unaided,  or  aided  only 
by  the  dim  light   which  glimmered  across  the  wastef  ages, 
from  Edenic  traditions ;  the  other,  this  craving  aided  by  the 
higher  religious  consciousness,  which  the  Old  Testament  had 
developed.    In  addition  to  these  immortal  sighs  for  the  Incar- 
nation, there  was  in  man  a  lex  nanacripta,  imperative, 'and  in- 
destructible, in  accord  with  the  highest  demands  of  the  Si- 
naitic  statutes  as  interpreted  by  Christ  himself.    It  was  with 
these  preparatory  helps  that  tiiie  gospel  of  God  first  entered 
on  its  mission,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  its  sudden 
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and  great  Baccess  among  the  Jews  (Actszxi,  SO),  and  through 
them  among  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxi,  8-10).  The  proselytes  of 
the  gate  (Acts  xv,  21,)  were  the  layers  by  which  the  vine  of 
the  Lord  was  spread  all  over  the  civilized  world  ;  but  by  its 
side,  interlaced  and  interleaved  with  it,  grew  also  a  wild  vine. 
Daring  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  first  authoritative 
exposition  of  it  in  a  written  form,  there  was  the  widest  field 
and  freest  scope  for  every  form  and  degree  of  error,  both  in 
doctrine  and  practice.  The  facts  connected  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the  new  doctrine  were  of  tho  most  bewildering 
nature,  and  fell  upon  times  of  many,  importunate,  and  vacillat- 
ing expectatioDS.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as- 
sumed the  office  of  a  divine  teacher,  and  asserted  the  dignity 
of  a  divine  character,  sealing  his  doctrine  and  claim  with 
miracle  aud  sacrifice,  resurrection  and  ascension,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  widest,  and  wildest,  and  deepest 
disturbances — intellectual  and  spiritual.  And,  aside  from  the 
general  preparation  for  the  new  doctrine  among  Gentiles, 
there  was  a  special  preparation  for  it  among  the  Jews ;  both 
in  their  previous  historical  training,  and  in  their  general  dis- 
persion throighout  the  Roman  ouipire.*  Not  only  was  every 
city  a  centre  whence  could  be  carried  the  speculations  of 
the  schools,  and  the  fermenting  thoughts  of  town  and  table- 
talk  ;  but  every  synagogue  was  a  seminarium  where,  as  in  a 
hot-house,  everything  touching  6  ipxojjievo'iy  Matt.X!,3  **Tho 
coming   One,''  The  Messiah,  Ps.  xi,  7,  would  be  germinated, 


*  Sftys  Philo  Jadaons,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  perhaps  with  a  little 
patriotic  exof^gerafton,  yet,  in  the  main,  true — ''Jemsalem  is  my  ancestral 
city,  and  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Judea,  but  of  many  other  oonntries,  in 
consequence  of  the  colonies  which  it  has  sent  out  at  different  times  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  such  as  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Ccalo-Syria ;  and 
into  those  more  distant,  Pamphylia,  (/ilicia,  the  p^reutest  ])art  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  far  as  By  thinia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Enxine  ;  so  also  into  Europe, 
Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Macedonia,  Aotolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the  sreatest  and 
best  parts  of  Peloponnessus.  And  not  only  are  the  continents  ftm  of  Jewish 
colonies,  but  the  principal  islands  also — Euboea,  Cyprus  and  Crete,  I  say 
nothitig  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  for  aU  of  these,  except  a 
smaU  portion,  particularly  Babylon  and  the  Satrapies  which  occupy  the  rich 
ooimtries  round,  haye  Jews  living  in  them." 
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and  thence  transplanted:  These  synagogues  were  the 
l>rancheB  of  the  old  olive  cat  off,  and  ready  to  receive  the  en- 
grafted word.  From  these  synagogues — a  kind  of  conventSi 
the  patrea  prcsdiccUores,  like  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  went  forth  "  to  turn  the  world  upside 
down"  (Acts  xvii,  6).  All  was  confusion.  Jewish  traditions 
against  Oreek  speculations,  and  Greek  speculations  against 
Jewish  traditions,  and  both  against  Christianity.  The  con- 
flict was  waged  in  thdkt*^  quid  obscurum^^  which  envelops  every 
battle-field,  but  God's  Spirit  was  brooding  over  it,  and  from 
the  Chaoa  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  truth  and  error,  of  passion, 
prejudice  and  prayer,  there  was  slowly  emerging  the  Kosmca. 
Full  twenty  years  this  chaos  surged.  Then  came  Paul,  and, 
by  independent  and  original  authority*  preached  the  original 
gospel,  and  appended  the  original  seals,  and,  by  his  inspired 
correspondence,  fixed  the  meaning  of  the  floating  and  fluctu- 
ating mass  of  truth  and  error — stretching  over  it  the  divine 
rod  (xay(oy\  he  reduced  it  to  order,  and  gave  the  Church  of 
Chd  her  standards.  It  is  in  the  introductory  words  of  these 
letters — in  the  greetings,  that  these  masses  of  truth  lie.  They 
are  a  sort  of  symbdum  containing  the  leading  facts  of  Chris- 


*  The  independence  and  originality  of  Paul's  anthorization  become  stiU 
more  impressive  and  important,  if  we  remember  that  he  did  not  come  into 
sympathy  with  the  Christinn  life,  till  four  or  five  years  after  Christ  had  finished 
hu  ministiy — spoken  all  hLs  words,  and  wrought  all  his  works.  Dufing  all  the 
years  of  his  youth  and  opening  manhood,  the  future  Apostle  not  only  stood 
ontfldde  of  Gospel  influences  and  facts,  but  agidnst  them.  (Gral.  i,  13,  23. 
1  Tim.  it  13. )  Knowing  Ghristiiuis,  only  as  a  persecutor  and  bigot  might  be 
supposed  tp  know  heretics  and  apostates,  we  must  believe  him  thoroughly 
purged  from  even  the  odor  of  the  Gospel ;  and  when  sent  forth  as  a  "  chosen 
yesser  for  his  work,  he  could  never  be  justly  charged  with  bartering  other 
men's  wares  ;  but  we  must  believe  that  ho  was,  as  he  declared  himseli  to  be, 
ftn  oziginsl  Apostle.  Not  having  contact  with,  or  instruction  from  man  or 
men  (Gkd.  i,  1),  but  communictiting  at  first  hand  with  Christ — ^not  through 
Oospel  record,  but  by  revelation  (1  Cor.  xi,  23  ;  Gkd.  i,  1,  12, 16  ;  ii,2  ;  Acts 
ZZTI,  16) ;  he  does  not  refer  to  the  miracles  or  parables  of  Christ,  though  these 
«re  the  staple  of  the  Gospels,  and  never  but  once  directly  quotes  Christ's 
irords  (Acts  zx,  35).  So  separate  and  alone  was  he !  In^the  submission  of 
bisiQospel  to  the  council,  and  in  their  approval  of  it  as'the  Gospel,  which 
the  Apostolic  college  had  from  Christ,  we  have  a  separate  and  additional 
proof  of  its  truth.  God  spake  a  Gospel  by  Christ  in  J udea,  Galilee  and  Sa- 
msrift — Paul  spake  a  Gospel  in  Arabia  and  Europe,  and  when  they  were  oom^ 
iMured,  they  wsre  not  merely  similar  but  the  same. 
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tianity.  These  articles  of  a  creed.are  not  proved — ^bat  postu- 
lated ;  nor  are  they  explained,  but  simply  recorded  as  those 
things  out  of  which  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  to  grow,  and  by 
which  it  was  authenticated.  Without  attempting  an  ex- 
haustive statement,  the  following  partial  schedule  will  show 
how  dogmatic  these  greetings  are  : 

1.  The  FatJierhood  of  Ood^  as  respects  Jesus  Christ:  Gtal. 
i,  l,J&£ot7  narpoi.  Bom.  i,4.  Comp  1  Tim.  iii,  16;  2  John  i,  3. 

2.  The  FatJ^erhood  </  Ood,  as  regards  Christians.  Qsl.  i,  8^ 
J&eotT  Tratpoi.  Bom.  i,  7.  1  Cor.  i,  3.  2  Cor.  i,  2.  Sph.  i,  2. 
Philippians  i,  2.     Col.  i,  2. 

3.  TJie  Inoamation.  Bom.  i,  3,  4.  2  John  i,  3 ;  and  whenever 
"  Jesus,"  the  personal  name,  is  added  to  "  Lord"  or  **  Christ,'^ 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  three  members  of  the  greeting. 

4.  The  Resurrection.  Bom.  i,  4.  Gal.  i,  1.  This  article,, 
and  the  next  above,  are  expanded  in  1  Tim.  iii,  15, 16. 

6.  The  Church  (f  God.  1  and  2  Thess.  i,  1 ;  and  through 
the  greeting,  as  it  is  developed,  on  this  point,  in  2  Cor.  i,  1,. 
and  all  the  Epistles. 

A  glance  at  this  scheme  will  satisfy  us  that  the  Incarnation  is 
the  central  dogma  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  others  are 
not  so  much  dogmas,  as  developments,  and  deductions  from 
this  dogma.  The  sermons  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii),  of  Philip 
(Acts  viii,  5,  35),  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  '^  of  those  which  were- 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Ste- 
phen" (Acts  xi,  19,  20),  all  move  around  this  grand  fact. 
What  the  church  needed  to  learn  and  hold  fast  was  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  the  flesh ;  fully  persuaded  of  its  truth,  and 
having  embedded  it  in  her  consciousness,  it  would  grow  forth 
in  all  its  fullness  and  final  perfection.  There  were  many  things 
in  the  Life  of  Christ  which  impressed  his  contemporaries,  and 
many  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to  compile  these  facts  p. 
but  they  were  unauthorized  annalists,  and  hence  wrote  no 
Evangels  but  only  memoirs.  However  full  and  accurate  these 
memorabiUa  were  singly,  or  in  the  aggregate,  still  they  were 
no  Gospels.    The  Gbspels  do  not  consist  in  a  plenary  record. 
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of  the  words  and  works  of  Christ,  but  in  only  so  many  as  the 
Holy  Qhost  saw  needfol  to  evince  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus^ 
and  to  bind  Christians  to  him  by  a  saving  faith,  John  xx,  31. 
The  Gbspel,  as  a  fact  in  human  history,  consists  in  the  Incar- 
nation, and  in  such  and  so  many  facts  as  express  and  certify 
this  germinal  truth  and  its  principal  stadia  of  development. 
These  are  the  birth,  baptism,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen- 
sion. These  were  the  supreme  facts,  which  were  held  in  trust 
by  the  chnrch  for  nearly  three-score  years — ^repeated  and  ex- 
panded by  authentic  and  authorized  oral  instruction,  but  not 
committed  to  authoritative  record.  Not  till  the  generation 
that  had  seen  and  heard  Christ  was  passing  away,  were.^Ae 
gospels  written,  those  four  which  live  and  can  not  die,  and 
move  like  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  in  Ezekiel's  vision — with 
unimpaired  power — ^full  of  eyes — and  bearing  Qod  on  their 
axles.  The  keys  of  "the  book"  were  committed  to  the 
church  to  open  and  to  shut,  before  the  book  itself  was  put  in 
her  hands.  These  keys  are  the  canonical  letters  of  Paul,  Peter, 
James  and  Jude — the  real  epistoloe  obscurorum  virorum.  That 
the  essential  stadia  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  the  multifari* 
ons  details  of  it,  were  the  main  thing,  is  made  by  nothing  so 
clear  as  by  the  fact  that  Paul  only  once  quotes  Christ's  words 
(Acts  XX,  35),  and  never  mentions  his  miracles — but  evermore 
bases  his  commentary  on  the  great  facts  of  his  death,  resur- 
rection, etc. — Now  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  precisely  this  class 
of  facts  that  constitute  the  body  of  the  greetings — especially 
the  greetings  of  those  characteristically  dogmatic  Epistles — 
Bomans  and  Galatians. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  dogmas 
in  the  greetings — it  is  preeminently  christological.  Christ  is 
proclaimed  as  man,  as  dead,  as  risen.  Christ  is  the  assumed 
source  of  the  apostleship,  of  grace,  of  peace,  of  brotherhood, 
and  of  sanctification.  Christ  is  presented  as  the  object  of 
hope,  and  of  faith,  and  of  mercy.  Christ  is  exalted  as  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Lord.  John  put  his  theology  and  christology 
in  his  Gospel,  and  into  the  body  of  his  letters — not  the  greet- 
ings ;  but  Paul's  letters  are  mainly  taken  up  with  Anthropolo- 
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g7,  and  Soteriology,  while,  in  the  greetings,  theological  and 
christological  elements  are  characteristic.  In  comparing 
Peter's  confession  of  faith  Matt,  xvi,  16 — ^*'Thon  art  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God/'  which  was  also  the  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  college  of  Apostles  (John  vi,  68,  69),  with 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Pauline  greetings,  we  see 
how  manj  and  definite  were  the  features,  which  the  apostolic 
church,  in  her  primitive  vigor,  developed  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  century  after  the  crucifixion.  At  first  we  find  current 
only  the  brief  creed  of  Peter  (Matt,  xvi,  16);  the  same  is  in 
the  mouth  of  Martha  (John  xi,  27),  before  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  several  years  aft^r,  we  find  still  the  same  words  in  the 
confessing  mouth  of  the  Eunuch  (Acts  viii,  37) ;  but  twenty 
years  later,  what  a  change  I  How  prominent  "  Christ ''  is 
made  .in  the  greetings  1  All  doubts  have  disappeared.  The 
consciousness  of  the  church  has  advanced  so  far  in  its  certi- 
tude, that  Jesria  was  the  Christ,  that  his  name,  and  office,  and 
dignity  stand  side  by  side  with  the  name,  and  office,  and  dig- 
nity of  God — the  monarchical  title  of  the  latter  being  inva- 
riably modified  to  make  room  for  the  Secofid  Person  of  the 
Trinity.  And  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  facts — this 
coordinating  of  titles  and  persons  takes  place  in  the  stereo- 
typed formula  of  a  salutation.  What  a  weight  of  authority 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ  lies  in  these  opening  words  of  Paul's 
Epistles  1  It  was  only  because  ^fo?  ffv  6  Xoyos,  and  because 
this  was  the  settled  conviction  of  4;he.  church,  that  Raul's 
letters  went  unchallenged  into  every  company  of  believers, 
notwithstanding  he  prefixed  to  each  Epistle  a  declaration  of 
such  divinity,  and  thus  put  the  whole  letter  under  the  author- 
ity and  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  resemblance  between  the 
creed  embedded  in  PauFs  greetings,  and  the  so-called  Apos- 
tles' creed.  We  present  them  in  paralled  colums,  (the  later 
additions  of  the  Apostles'  creed  being  marked  with  a  [?]  for 
<;onvenience  of  comparison).  ' 
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I  beliare  in  Ood  the  Mhtr  Almighty,  Mftker 
of  liMTen  and  earth : 

And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Scuj  cur  Lord. 

Who  was  oonoeiTed  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  [?] 


)  QaL  i,  1.     Bom.  i,  i. 
J       ^eoi   narffp. 

Bom.  i,  3,  4.  vio^  ^eov. 


3om  pf  the  virgin  Mary, 


Suffered  nnder  Pontina  Pilate, 

TFaa  ornoified,  dsad,  and  bnried 

He  desoended  into  hell :  [?]^ 

The  third  day  h»  arose  agodn  from  the  dead; . . 

He  ascended  into  heaTen,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty ; 

From  thence  he  shall  como  to  judge  the  qnick 
and  the  dead. 

I  belieTe  in<he  Holy  Ghost ; 

The  holy,  OaSkolic  chwrck; 

The  communion  of  saints ; 

The /or^uenesff  of  sins ; 

The  murreotion  of  the  body ; 

And  the  life  everlasting  [?].    Amen. 


Wherever  <* Jesus"  is  con- 
nected with  "  Christ,**  Roni. 
i,  3,  '*0f  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh.*' — 
Matt,  i,  24,  25. 


GaLi,l.    Bom.i,  4.] 

)  Gal.  i,  1.    Bom.  i,  4. 

}  i|  dya6Td6e<oi  rexptor, 

)The  appellation   "Lord,'*, 
)  may  take  this  place. 


1  &2  Thess.  i,  1;  Bom. ;  1  &  2 
Cor.,  Eph.,  Col.,  Philippians. 
dyta  ixxXtfdia, 

Meaning  undecided. 

Gcd.  i,  4.     icepi  rdov  d/iap^ 
rtoSr  fjfttSv, 

2  Tim.  i,  1.    Tit  i,  2. 
Cg^  aiojyioi. 


At  a  glance  we  can  see  how  mnch  alike  are  these  two 
columns — doctriniflly.  The  creed  is  fuller,  because  it  is  older. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  has  more  details,  and  is  more  elaborate 
in  its  finish.  But  the  difference,  in  these  respects,  is  no  greater 
between  the  creed  and  "the  greeting,"  than  between  " the 
greetings"  and  the  Apostolic  confession  of  Peter.  This  re- 
semblance in  the  creed  of  Peter,  the  creed  in  the  Pauline 
greetings,  and  the  Apostles'  creed,  is  a  family  likeness,  making 
the  three,  members  of  the  same  household  of  faith.  All  three 
are  brief,  christological,  objective  and  historical,  and  on  all 
these  points  are  in  contrast,  if  not  antagonism,  with  all  modem 
creeds — the  latter  being  long,  theological,  subjective  and 
metaphysical.  Compare  the  redditto  symbdi  of  the  Eunuch 
(Acts  viii,  37),  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  with  the  re- 
flponae  now  demanded  of  catechumens — ^if  there  be  yet  such 
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persons  in  onr  day ;  and  the  difference  is  one  not  only  of  de- 
gi^e,  bnt  still  more  of  kind.    The  former  supposes  religion 
to  be  a  Life  ;  the  latter  supposes  it  to  be  largely  an  intellec- 
tual process — if  not  indeed  a  Philosophy^    If  once  we  clearly 
apprehend  the  idea  that  the  Incarnation  represents  first  a 
life — the  life  of  God  in  the  flesh,  rather  than  a  mere  doctrine, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  this  divine  laying-hold  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  is  much  more  a  fact  in  history  than  a 
dogma  in  speculation  ;  and  that  it  should  have  such  a  mani- 
festation as  the  church — one,  holy,  and  catholic.     Not  the 
church,  in  the  tessalated  conception  of  an  aggregation  of  be- 
lievers ;  nor  even  a  segregation  of  believers  ;  nor  yet  a  con- 
geries of  denomination — but  a  living  thing ;    such  a  phenom- 
enon in  the  history  of  the  race    that  it  may  be  called  the 
body  of  Christ — ^**  the  Son  of  the  living  Gk)d  "  being*its  head — 
such  a  fact  that  only  organic  figures  are  used  in  Scripture  to 
set  it  forth — ^such  as  the  vine,    John  xv,   1-8 — the  human 
body,  Rom.  xii,  4,  5 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  12-27  ;  Eph.  v.  23-32.   Nay, 
of  such  vital  potentiality  is  this  idea  that,  when  an  architectu- 
ral or  inorganic  symbol  is  employed,  the  living  content  ani- 
mates the  dead  form — 1  Peter  ii,  5,  "living  stoiies."    Soch  a 
church  may  not  only,  with  rhetorical  considtency,  be  fed — 
witness  that  Old  Test,  pastoral,   the  twenty-third  Psalm — 
and  grow,  but  scriptural  congruity  demands  the  same  concep- 
tion.   In  such  a  church  there  is  room  to  spread  a  table,  not 
merely  for  *' commemoration"  (1  Cor.  xi,  24,  25),  but  also  for 
"communion"    (1   Oor.  x,   16).    The  creed  of  not  a  single 
church,  whose  life  dates  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  ad- 
mits of  any  other  interpretation.      Nor  have   rationalistic 
refinements  upon  their  words  been  able  to  make  them  speak 
any  other  language  intelligibly.     Of  course  we  do  not  hide 
from  ourselves  the  fact,  that,  in  treating  of  religion  as  lying 
all  within  the  human  sphere,  and  denying  to  faith  any  super* 
human  origin,  vision,  apprehension,  and  domain,  the  pracdcd 
result  has  been,  that  the  children  even  of  the  church  "speak 
half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod,  and  can  not  speak  in  the  Jews'" 
language."    Those  symbols  were  forged  in  the  fires  of  conflict 
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for  truth — fires  into  whioh  were  thrown  many  kinds  of  fuel ; 
much  of  it  earthly — ^hnman,  but  the  vital  part  of  it  was  the 
oil  of  the  sanctuary — faith.    But  so  cold    and  unbelieving 
have  we  grown  that  we  have  not  faith  enough  left,  or  have 
exercised  it  so  little,  that  when  we  read  those  testimonials  of 
onr  ancestral  faith,  their  real  content  eludes  us,  and  we  osten- 
tatiously hold  up  the  empty  forms,  and  say  these  are  "  the 
pattern  of  the  thing  seen  in  the  mount."    We  Jiave  "the 
brazen  serpent"  unto  our  day  and  worship  it  (2  Kings  xviii 
4),  but  it  is  no  longer  the  life-giving  one  erected  in  the  wil- 
derness.   We  philosophize  about  the  supernatural,  but  we  do 
not  receive  it.     We  have  largely  lost  the  sense  itself.    The 
church  marvels  at,  and  laments  the  skeptical  and  infidel  spirit 
of  the  age ;  but  are  we  not  in,  and  of  this  skeptical  age  ?  And 
Tvhart  we  call  the  infidelity  of  the   world,  what  is  it,  but  a 
balder  and  bolder  form  of  that  which  is  latent  in  the  church 
itself.    When  the  Sadducees  were  rejecting  angels  and  spirits 
and  the  resurrection,  what  was  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees  ? 
They  clung  to  the. Law — but  refined  upon  it — till  nothing 
remained  in  their  hands  but  dead  letters — nothing  on  their 
altars,  but   the  cold  ashes  of  their  former  sacrifices — and 
nothii^  in  their  hearts,  but  the  power  to  persecute  the  truth. 
Now,  symbols  do  not  beget  faith — they  guide  it.    They  do 
not  create  faith — they  may  preserve  it.    They  do  not  make 
faith — but  are  made  by  it.     As  a  living  principle,  faith  has  its 
manifestations.    One  of  these  is  language.    It  unfolds  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  church,  like  a  seed  in  the  ground — first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
Such  a  phenomenon  we  see  in  the  Greetings.    They  furnish  a 
lingaistic  proof  of  the  existence  and  development  of  that 
new  life,  which  had  been  engrafted  through  the  second  Adam 
on  the  stock  of  the  first  Adam,  and  which  was  certifying  itself 
of  one  feature  after  another,  till  the  divine  curriculum,  reach- 
ing from  Heaven  to  Hades  and  back  again  from  Hades  to 
Heaven,  was  completed ;  till  Hb  who  had  come  out  from  Ood 
(John  xvii,  8)  had  again  returned  to  God  (v.  11).    This  is  the 
tnith  which  Peter  confessed,  which  Paul  confesses  in  the 
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greetings,  and  which  the  Apostles'  creed  confesses.  In  Peter, 
it  is  the  bad  ;  in  Paul,  the  opening  blossom ;  but  in  both,  the 
same  celestial  flower :  The  bed  Rose  op  SHABOif. 


Art.  VI.— our  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

"The  worst  thing  we  have  to  fear  in  the  futare  of  our 
country,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  the  influence  of  demagogues. 
The  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  intense  greed  of  office*  and 
the  intricacies  of  political  machinery,  give  great  power  to-  a 
few,  while  the  many,  who  are  either  entirely  ignorant  and 
incapable  even  of  reading,  or  are  educated  chiefly  by  news- 
papers and  grog-shop  debate^,  are  made  their  dupes.  If 
you  have  not  investigated  the  subject,  I  think  you  would  be 
surprised  to  find  how  superficial  our  popular  education  is,  and 
how  utterly  inadequate  to  prepare  our  people  for  an  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  their  duties,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
privileges." 

"  You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  I  think  your  fears 
are  groundless.  I  have  always  supposed  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  we  may  take  an  honest  pride  in,  it  is  our  noble  publio 
school  system." 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  can  say,  is,  that  I  have  observed  carefully 
and  inquired  diligently  for  many  years,  and  with  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  access  to  all  classes  of  the  community  and  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  our  public 
schools,  as  now  conducted,  are  not  preparing  their  pupils  aa 
they  should  and  might  be  prepared  for  the  part  they  are  to 
act,  if  our  happy  institutions  are  to  be  preserved  and  trana^ 

y  1.  The  Daily  Pablio  School  in  the  United  States,  pp.  158.  J.  B.  lippincotft 
ft  Co.,  PhiL 

2.  Twelfth  Azmnal  Beport  of  the  (Chioago)  Boaid  of  Edaeatioii.    IM  pp. 
8to. 

3.  The  Gait  Prize  Baaaj  on  Common  School  Sdnoation.    pp.  20.    Shttt- 
bxooke,  Canada  Bast. 
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mitted.    It  is,  ia  my  judgment)  a  very  superficial  and  ill- 
administered  system,  and  will  prove  to  be  so  in  due  time." 

The  above'is  a  fair  report  of  a  casual  conversation  which 
occurred  at  a  sea-side  hotel  during  the  past  season.  The 
hopeful  party  is  one  of  the  judges  of  an  important  municipal 
court,  and  the*doubter  is  a  veteran  editor  and  a  Yankee. 

We  suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  community  would  concur 
with  the  former,  and  exult  in  the  conviction  that  whatever 
else  we  lack,  as  a  u:\tion,  our  school  system  is  unsurpassed. 
To  confirm  them  in  this  opinion  they  might  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  distinguished  foreigners,  who  have  been  here  and 
have  seen  for  themselves,  and  have  gone  back  to  report  to 
older  nations,  that  in  our  young  and  vigorous  republic  popu- 
lar ignorance  is  unknown  I 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  decry,  or  unduly  to  exalt  our  pub- 
lic schools.  We  propose  rather  to  inquire  what  views  the 
pamphlets  whose  titles  we  have  given  above,  and  others  of 
like  character,  take  of  the  subject.  What  indications  do  they 
furnish  that  the  boys  and  girls  resorting  to  these  schools, 
year  after  year,  are  in  the  way  to  become  such  men  and  wo- 
men as  our  country  deserves  to  have  ?  In  prosecuting  this 
inquiry  the  first  point  to  determine  is,  what  kind  and  degree 
of  education  we  are  bound  to  give  at  the  public  expense. 

There  is  no  saying  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than  that  the 
safety  and  permanency  of  our  institutions  depend  on  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people.  We  choose  persons  to  fill 
certain  offices,  not  that  they  may  guide  us,  but  that  they  may 
obey  us.  The  theory  of  our  government  is,  that  the  intelli- 
gence, the  virtue  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country  reside  in 
the  people,  and  that  when  we  call  out  sundry  persons  to  make 
laws,  and  others  to  interpret  them,  and  others  still  to  execute 
them,  they  are  really  our  servants,  though  we  are  accustomed, 
for  some  reason,  to  call  them  rulers.  Standing  at  the  polls  in 
some  of  our  chief  city  districts  at  a  popular  election,  we 
shall  scarcely  recognize  the  dignity,  independence  and  thoughi- 
falness  of  men  having  large  interests  at  stake  and  looking 
for   the  most  capable   persons   to   take  charge    of  tbemt 
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If  men  of  that  description  are  there  in  any  consider- 
able  nnmber,  it  must  be  in  deep  disguise.  To  fit  tnem  for 
just  this  duty  of  selecting  public  servants,  with  intelligence 
and  discrimination,  is  one  of  the  prominent  purposes  of  oar 
free  schools.  We  can  not  train  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Smith 
or  Mr.  Jones,  but  we  can  train  them  to  inquire  and  judge  of 
this,  among  other  things — whether  any  of  the  Smiths  or  the 
Joneses  are  proper  persons  to  vote  for,  instead  of  following  the 
dictation  of  a  clique,  whose  first  and  last  purpose  is  to  serve 
themselves. 

When  an  American  citizen  comes  to  the  polls,  with  a  ballot 
in  his  hand,  on  which  is  written  or  printed  the  name  of  the 
m^in  whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  a  public  office,  and  that 
ballot  expresses  his  voluntary,  deliberate,  intelligent  prefer- 
ence, he  exercises  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  a  free 
man.  What  does  he  need  in  the  way  of  education  to  do 
this? 

1.  He  must  know  how  to  read.  The  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple rely  on  newspapers  for  their  information  upon  almost  all 
subjects.  Book-reading  is  comparatively  rare,  except  among 
professional  men  and  scholars.  All  sects  and  parties  have 
their  organs  for  disseminating  their  opinions,  and  exposing 
what  they  regard  as  the  errors  or  follies  of  those  who  difier 
from  them.  Every  American  citizen  should  be  able  to  read 
a  common  newspaper  to  himself,  or  aloud  to  others.  It  is  im- 
possible to  prescribe  any  precise  standard  by  which  to  de- 
termine what  good  reading  means,  but  we  shall  all  agree  that 
good  readers  are  very  rare  even  in  public  life. 

To  be  a  source  of  enjoyment,  reading  must  not  involve 
labor  or  study.  The  reader  or  hearer  must  not  be  tasked  to 
understand  what  is  read.  He  must  be  so  familiar  with  all  words 
and  phrases  in  ordinary  use,  that  he  can  call  them  properly, 
and  attach  the  proper  meaning  to  them  without  an  eflPort, 
And  every  public  school  should  furnish  at  least  this  measure 
of  knowledge  to  every  pupil  that  attends  a  sufficient  length  of 
time. 

To  read  the  printed  page,  is  first  and  meet  important ;  but 
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the  pupil  should  also  be  taught  to  read  writiDg  readily- 
acquisitldn  of  no  little  value  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life. 

2.  The  public  school  should  qualify  its  pupils  to  tmfo  a 
legitle^  reapeckMe  business  letter.  The  art  of  forming  letters 
is  an  elementary  step  beyond  which  many  never  advance  an 
inch.  They  copy  forms  and  figures  laid  before  them,  and  they 
exhibit  these  imitations  as  evidence  of  their  progress  in  the 
€trt  of  writing ;  but  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  what 
they  have  learned  in  this  way,  we  need  to  see  the  first  letter 
they  write  home  after  going  to  boarding-school,  or  to  a  trade, 
or  on  a  visit  to  an  aunt.  If  the  date  and  address  are  in  the 
proper  place,  the  sentences  properly  put  together,  aqd  the 
ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  clearly  expressed,  with  good 
orthography,  punctuation,  etc.,  we  shall  say  the  public  school^ 
in  this  respect,  did  its  daty  well,  but  not  any  more  than  its 
duty. 

We  have  before  us  an  upholsterer's  bill.  The  writer  is  a 
highly  respectable,  skillful  American  mechanic,  who  has  had 
a  fair  chance  at  the  public  school.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Mr. 

To Dr. 

To  reparing  sofa  with  hare  cloth  $ 

Becieved  pay't 


Here  are  three  gross  errors  in  spelling  eight  English  words  ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  public  school  in  the 
United  States  should  be  ashamed  to  send  out  any  pupil,  after 
a  fair  chance  to  learn,  who  betrays  such  ignorance.  We  cite 
the  case  not  as  one  of  rare  occurrence,  but  merely  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  our  requirement.  Every  public  school  boy  and 
girl  should  know  better  than  that. 

3.  Such  a  knowledge  of  arithmetical  rtdes  should  be  ac- 
quired at  any  public  school  as  will  enable  one  to  compute 
readily ;  to  keep  a  plain  book-account  accurately,  and  transact 
intelligibly  the  ordinary  business  of  a  farmer  or  mechanic. 

4.  Geography  should  be  taught  thoroughly,  so  far  as  to  give 

the  scholar  a  knowledge  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  earth, 
9 
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their  climate  and  natural  productions,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  extent  of  the  oceans ;  of  our  own  country,  its  prin- 
cipal rivers,  mountain-ranges  and  general  features— coming 
down,  with  increased  minuteness  of  detail,  to  the  State, 
county  and  finally  town  and  district,  to  which  the  school-house 
belongs  ;  or,  the  order  might  be  reversed. 

Orthography  and  English  Grammar  are  involved  in  the 
requirements  already  mentioned ;  some  knowledge  of  both 
being  necessary  to  the  writing  of  a  creditable  business- 
letter. 

This  very  brief  outline  of  the  currictdum  of  a  public  school, 
will  suffice  as  the  basis  of  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  main 
subject.  And  the  recent  pamphlets,  (the  titles  of  which  we 
have  given)  will  supply  all  the  illustrations  we  need. 

Setting  out  with  the  universally  received  maxim,  that  the 
safety,  and  indeed  the  very  existence,  of  such  a  government 
as  ours,  rests  on  the  general  irUeUigenoe  of  the  people,  we 
assume  that  a  man  should  not  be  considered  intelligent,  in 
any  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  who  is  not  weU  i/Mtruded 
in  the  branches  we  have  enumerated.  To  be  a  juror,  a 
referee,  or  a  district-school  director ;  in  short  to  be  capable  of 
the  service  which  every  citizen  should  be  prepared  to  render 
when  called  upon,  the  measure  of  knowledge  we  have  indi- 
cated is  the  least  that  will  suffice  ;  and  for  the  schooling  of 
all  our  children  up  to  this  point,  seasonably  and  thoroughly, 
the  levying  of  a  tax  on  the  whole  community  is  wise,  just  and 
eminently  economical.  Every  dollar  expended  to  secure  the 
best  teachers  of  these  branches,  to  make  the  school-houses 
comfortable,  and  their  sites  healthful  and  attractive,  and  to- 
impart  life,  interest,  and  practical  [value  to  what  is  done  in 
them,  is  a  first-rate  investment  of  the  public  money  for  the 
public  good. 

If  we  can  place  reliance  on  the  statements  which  we  find 
in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  ("  The  Daily  Public  Sdiool 
in  the  United  States," )  we  must  conclude  tha^  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  the  great  body  of  our  public  Bchools  fiedl 
&r  short  of  the  humble  standard  we  have  here  prescribed*. 
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And  as  the  facts  are  generally  derived  from  official  documents, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  accept  them,  with  the  single  reserva- 
tion, that  as  the  author's  object  evidently  is  to  awaken  public 
attention  to  the  deplorable  deficiencies  of  the  schools,  he  may 
have  given  less  credit  to  the  valuable  features  of  the  system 
than  they  deserve. 

In  this  pamphlet  we  find  a  synopsis  of  the  school-laws  of 
four  States,  followed  by  a  general  survey  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  provisions  are  carried  out,  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  school-houses,  and  their  fur- 
niture, the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  means 
in  use  for  their  improvement,  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is 
given,  and  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  them. 
The  States  reviewed  are  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
MdssaehuaeUs.  A  better  selection  for  tho  purpose  could  not 
well  be  made.  Their  populations,  respectively,  represent  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  ertterprifle  and  public  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try. In  these  States,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find 
the  most  liberal,  efficient  and  successful  measures  to  confer 
on  the  mass  of  children  the  blessing  of  a  good,  practical, 
common-school  education.  We  confess  our  unmingled  sur- 
prise at  finding  how  far  short  of  this  they  seem  to  come. 

We  look  at  the  spacious  and  imposing  edifices  erected  for 
the  higher  grade  of  schools,  and  the  appropriation  of  two  or 
three  millions  annually  to  their  support.  We  glance  at  the 
voluminous  documents  which  come  to  us  from  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation :  and  we  feel  like  congratulating  ourselves  that,  what- 
ever other  public  interests  are  neglected,  the  schools  are  well 
cared  for.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  a  very  laudable  zeal  has 
been  exhibited  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education 
gratuitoasly,  to  such  as  desire  it,  especially  in  our  cities  and 
large  towns.  But  we  must  remember  that  all  this  is  above 
and  beyond  that  elementary  instruction  which  every  boy  and 
girl  should  receive  at  the  public  charge.  If  this  higher  order 
of  schools  contributes  at  all  to  the  more  general  and  incon- 
ceivably more  important  purposes  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, it  is  only  in  an  indirect  and  remote  form.    When  tiie 
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millions  of  children  are  taught  thoroughly  the  branched  re- 
quired by  law,  the  tax-payers  will  have  done  their  part ;  and 
from  this  point  individual  capacity,  inclination  and  circnm- 
stances  must  determine  the  youth's  career.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  that  each  successive  generation  should 
enjoy  freely  and  liberally  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  or- 
dinary avocations  of  life  ;  and  this  common  benefit  is  justly 
purchased  at  the  common  expense.  But,  with  such  an  outfit, 
the  grand  voyage  of  life  in  our  free  country  is  to  be  made 
at  the  cost  and  peril  of  the  individual,  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  public.  The  public  purse  must  meet  anew  levy  made  for 
a  new  generation  waiting  for  the  same  preparatory  process. 

If  we  rightly  understand  his  drift,  the  author  of  "  The  Daily 
Public  School"  maintains  that  a  very  disproportionate  share 
of  the  school  money,  and  of  the  school  sympathy  of  the 
country,  is  absorbed  by  a  clasa  of  schools  designed  to  promote 
instruction  in -the  higher  branches  of  learning.  He  would 
have  us  believe,  that  were  every  dollar  of  the  school  funds, 
and  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation,  expended  on  the  sites, 
buildings,  furniture  and  teachers  of  the  schools,  to  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  of  the  country  are  supposed  to 
resort  and  on  which  they  depend  for  all  their  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  it  would  not  more  than  sufiSce  to  make 
them  what  they  should  be  to  answer  their  lowest  claims  upon 
the  government. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  presents  a  view  of  the 
educational  interests  of  a  single  city,  which  had  no  existence 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  now  has  nearly  or  quite  200,000 
inhabitants.  From  it  we  glean  some  very  significant  items. 
The  school  population  of  Chicago  is  45,000,  or  say  one-fourth 
of  the  total.  There  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  25,241. 
There  are  seats  for  14,000,  and  the  daily  average  attendance 
is  a  little  less  than  14,000 ;  showing  that  less  than  one  in 
every  three  of  the  school  population  will  be  found  on  a  given 
day  at  the  public  school. 

This  might  be  regarded  as  rather  a  flattering  picture,  if  it 
could  be  added  that  the  one  who  is  in  attendance  is  there  the 
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year  round ;  but  it  casts  a  deep  shade  over  it  to  find  that 
more  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  present  on  a  given  day 
are  there  for  less  than  nine  xoeeka ;  and  that  only  abont  one 
in  five  of  this  reduced  number  is  found  there  the  year  round. 
We  think  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  this  term  of  attendance  to  afford  the  very  lowest 
measure  of  instruction  which  the  case  demands,  however  effi- 
cient  and  skillful  the  instructor. 

A  glance  at  the  expenditures  of  that  city  shows  a  total  cost 
of  $262,000,  or  $18  for  each  pupil ;  and  the  Board  of  Education 
propose  "  to  borrow  and  expend  $100,000  per  annum  for  several 
years" — ^to  buy  "  five  lots"  and  erect  new  buildings,  etc.  (Not 
a  very  safe  example  in  the  economy  of  human  life — this  living 
beyond  one's  means.)  The  two  largest  items  of  the  expendi- 
tures are  worthy  of  note.  The  325  pupils  in  the  High  School 
cost  $21,276,  or  $55.62  per  scholar  ;  while  1717  scholars  in  the 
"Poster  School"  cost  $25,719, or  less  than  $11  per  scholar.  In 
the  High  School,  31  different  text-books  are  required,  and 
among  the  branches  tanght  are — Trigonometry,  Mensuration, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Book-keeping,  Botany,  Astronomy, 
Physiology,  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy, Political  Economy,  German,  French,  Latin  and 
Greek  I 

Extensive  as  this  field  is,  it  is  proposed,  in  the  Report  be- 
fore us,  to  enlarge  it  greatly  by  adding  to  it  a  "  Free  Acade- 
my," for  the  gratuitous  education  of  those  who  are  now  turned 
aside  into  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  In  other  words, 
to  provide  by  a  pMic  Jax,  for  a  course  of  instruction  sucl\ 
as  is  now  pursued  at  private  expense  ;  and  which  is  needful  to 
fit  men  for  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  etc. 
And  we  admit  that  such  a  measure  naturally  follows  the  or- 
ganization of  the  High  School.  If  the  elementary  branches 
required  by  law  are  not  the  limit  of  gratuitous  public  school* 
ing,  we  do  not  see  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  45,000  children  and  youth  in  Chicago  who  are  of 
school  age,  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  enjoys  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  High  School.    Would  the  benefits 
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of  a  "  Free  Academy"  be  extended  to  any  save  aach  of  the 
325  as  wish  to  pursae  a  literary  career?  Bat  the  vital 
question  is,  will  the  24,851  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  less  the  325  in  the  High  School,  have  a  better 
chance  to  learn  to  read  and  spell,  to  write  a  letter  of  business 
that  they  need  not  blush  to  own,  and  to  keep  a  Dr.  and  Cr. 
account  that  would  look  well  in  the  court-room,  and  all  this 
because  there  is  a  Free  Acculemy  at  the  other  end  of  the 
course,  to  which  some  few  will  find  admission  ? 

Not  many  days  since,  one  of  Qur  city  dailies  contained  an 
elaborate  editorial  earnestly  advocating  "  industrial  pursuits," 
and  showing  how  much  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  the  moral  soundness  of  the  community,  depend 
on  the  esteem  in  which  labor — manual,  muscular  labor,  is  held. 
And  it  was  added,  that  the  tendency  to  luxurious  habits,  and 
the  desire  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  some  easier  way  than  by 
tilling  the  earth,  or  serving  at  the  work-bench,  seem  to  be 
gaining  strength  with  alarming  rapidity. 

On  the  opposite  page  of  the  same  sheet  was  a  list  of 
some  hundred  persons,  who,  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
''graduated"  from  a  "High  School"  and  appended  to  their 
names  were  their  several  literary  performances,  original 
essays,  poems,  etc. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  young  "gentlemen,"  who  step 
into  this  busy  world  from  such  a  platform  will  put  their  hands 
to  the  axe,  the  plow  or  the  sledgcor  that  "young  ladies"  so 
introduced,  will  apply  theirs  to  the  distaff  or  the  needle,  or 
whatever  other  implement  symbolizes  the  domestic  occupations 
6f  a  discreet  American  housewife  ?  Is  n6t  the  drudgery  of  daily, 
honorable  toil  becoming  the  great  bugbear  of  our  youth  ;  and 
is  not  this  prejudice  working  disastrously  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  welfare  of  the  community?  Are  our  present  sys- 
tems of  public  education  calculated  to  diffuse  a  good  degree 
of  intelligence  among  the  masses,  or  do  they  not  rather  put 
the  means  of  high  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many  ? 

The  educational  machinery  employed  by  cities  and  lazge 
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towns  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  they 
are  purposely  passed  over  in  the  treatise  on  ''  the  Daily  Pub- 
lic School."  But  much  space  is  given  to  the  grand  deficien- 
cies in  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  the  marvelous  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  and  the  public  generally.  The  mechanical 
routine  of  instruction  which  obtains  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
schools,  the  irregularities  of  attendance,  the  constant  shifting 
of  teachers,  and,  of  coarse,  of  text-books,  modes  of  discipline, 
classification  and  instruction,  and  the  low  rate  of  compensa- 
tion afforded  to  teachers,  are  among  the  remediable  evils  out 
of  which  grow  the  prevailing  inefficiency  and  fruitlessness. 

The  "  Gait  Prize  Essay"  answers  the  question,  "  what  ought 
our  common  school  system  to  aim  at,  and  how  can  that  object 
be  most  effectually  attained,"  as  far  as  the  compass  of  twenty- 
six  8vo  pages  will  allow ;  and  every  page  is  stored  with  well 
digested  thoughts  on  the  subject.  The  author  sets  out  with 
the  sensible  remark,  that  to  impart  knowledge  is  not  the  first 
chief  purpose  of  a  teacher.  Far  more  important  is  it  to  teach 
•children  to  observe,  to  think,  to  reflect.  However  large  the 
store  of  knowledge  obtained,  the  mental  discipline,  involved 
in  getting  it,  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the  knowledge 
itself. 

We  need  not  say  how  few  teachers  of  our  public  schools 
are  competent  (if  they  were  disposed)  to  make  the  humble 
studies  of  a  country  school  the  medium  of  developing  the 
powers  of  a  child's  intellect,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  its  im- 
portance and  practicability.  A  dry  spelling  lesson,  a  writing 
•exercise,  and  indeed  almost  any  of  the  trivial  incidents  that 
make  up  the  record  of  a  school-day,  may  furnish  a  fitting 
occasion  for  it. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
-very  vague  and  meager  ideas  of  the  teacher's  vocation  that 
are  entertained  by  employers,  and,  often,  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  routine  of  exercises  in 
reading,  spelling,  etc.,  that  must  be  observed ;  but,  as  we  just 
intimated,  its  influence  and  value  as  a  part  of  the  process  of 
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eduoation  are,  comparatively,  very  insignificant.  The  great 
aim  most  be  to  bring  the  matarer,  better-informed  mind  or 
the  teacher  into  direct  and  constant  communion  with  tfaeimma- 
tnre,  inqnisitive,  impressible  minds  of  the  two  or  three  scores 
of  children  that  surround  him.  To  secure  their  respect,  con- 
fidence and  love,  to  excite  their  curiosity,  to  quicken  their 
thoughts,  to  exercise  their  faculties  of  observation  and  dis- 
crimination, to  acquaint  them  with  their  capacities,  and  to 
sharpen  their  appetite  for  knowledge — ^in  a  word,  to  deal  with 
them  as  intelligent  creatures  of  God.  with  destinies  inconceiv- 
ably enduring  and  momentous,  are  achievments  within  the 
humblest  teacher's  reach,  and  well  worthy  of  his  ambition. 
The  main  value  of  the  elementary  work,  with  which  so  many 
teachers  content  themselves,  is  that  it  paves  the  vxxy  for  this 
higher  and  only  true  work  of  the  educator. 

The  inquiries  that  an  examiner  makes,  in  order  to  deter* 
mine  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  such  an  office,  are,  of 
necessity,  superficial.    A  very  incompetent  teojcher  may  be  a 
competent  instrnctor.    A  child  depends  upon  a  parent  to  %n^ 
struct  him  in  the  duties  of  life  ;  but  the  learner  depends  upon 
the  teacher  for  the  formation  of  his  mental  habits  and  the 
establishment  of  right  principles.    We  might  almost  expect 
of  an  Android  as  much  tact  in  a  school  exercise  as  is  shown 
by  hosts  of  teachers,  in  service  to  day  in  our  public  schools- 
The  reading  of  so  many  lessons,  the  spelling  of  so  many  col- 
umns, the  writing  of  so  many  lines,  the  doing  of  so  many 
sums,  and  the  sitting  still  of  so  many  hours — what  beyond 
this  enters  into  the  monotonous  round  pursued,  week  after 
week,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  a  great  majority  of  our  country 
schools  ? 

We  pass  such  a  judgment  not  without  warrant.  We  accept 
as  a  test  in  the  fundamental  branch  of  reading,  for  example, 
the  following  from  the  Ohicago  report.  The  superintendent 
says: 

"Nopnpil  can  be  considered  a  good  reader  who  does  not 
read  both  irUMigerMy  and  inieUigtbly.  Intelligent  reading  im- 
plies   mental    activity,    quick   perception,  and    ati    under- 
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Btanding  of  fhe  relations  of  words  to  each  other  and  to  tiie 
thooghts  they  represent.  InteUigitlle  reading  implies  all  the 
above,  and  such  vocal  culture  as  will  insure  a  perfect  under- 
standing by  those  who  hear,  of  the  words  uttered  and  the 
thoughts  clothed  in  the  words."* 

Let  us  go,  with  this  criterion  in  our  hands,  to  the  best 
country  public  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  we  shall  not 
find  one  in  five  hundred,  if  we  do  one  in  five  thousand,  that 
will  not  shrink  from  it  in  dismay,  if  they  know  themselves. 
And  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  later  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  As  they 
read  when  they  leave  the  public  school  so,  (or  worse,)  they 
will  read  in  the  family,  the  jury  room  and  the  town  meeting. 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  enter  while  yet  their 
powers  of  attention  and  application  are  very  feeble.  Their 
physical  nature  craves  freedom  and  rejoices  in  activity  and 
firolic.  And  then  they  leave  school  so  early  as  to  reduce  the 
intervid  for  school  work  to  very  narrow  limits.  The  most 
economical  use  of  this  brief  term  will  not  suffice  for  any 
thing  more  than  grounding  them  in  the  necessary  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  to  attempt  more  is  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable,  in  the  case  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  in  rural 
districts.  As  the  author  of  the  "  Gait  Essay  "  very  pertinently 
observes,  "inmost  cases  the  higher  branches  of  study  could 
only  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  those  which,  in  order  and 
importance,  come  first.  No  acquirements,  beyond  the  simple 
elements  of  these  branches,  can  make  up  for  a  neglect  of 
them.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  is  the  only  stable 
foundation  for  education,  whether  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  under  the  guidance  of  skillful 
teachers,  or  amid  the  influences  of  a  life  of  business  or  labor. 


*  Afl  an  instance  of  stories  read  or  told  so  nnskillfhUy  as  to  make  a  fidsa 
impression,  the  following  is  given  :  A  child  had  been  told  the  fiuniliar  bat 
tOBflfwliat  apocryphal  story  of  yoong  George  Washington  and  the  batehei. 
Mnoh  excited  by  it  he  ran  up  to  his  fkther,  as  soon  as  he  got  home — **  O  Pa»" 
■aid  he,  <*  George  Washington's  fiftther  told  him  he  wonld  rather  he  should 
ten  ft  fsw  lies  than  cat  down  one  cherry  treSi*'    Chicago  Beport^  p.  78. 
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Now,  we  understand,  the  treatise  on  '^The  DaQj  Public 
School  "aims  to  show  three  things : 

1.  That  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  of  the  conntry  are 
not  taught  there  the  things  they  need  to  know,  and  which  it 
is  the  first  and  chief  purpose  of  these  schools  to  teach — ^this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  evidence. 

2.  That  no  adequate  agencies  are  now  employed  or  contem- 
plated, to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be.    And 

3.  That  one  reason  of  this  is,  that  their  interests  are  over- 
shadowed by,  and  made  subordinate  to,  a  grade  of  schools 
from  which  comparatively  few  can  derive  any  advantage,  and 
which  are  not  a  legitimate  appendage  of  the  system  nor  prop- 
erly maintained  by  a  public  tax. — We  notice  a  somewhar 
similar  suggestion  in  the  "  Gait  Essay  ": 

"The  progress  of  educution  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
more  apparent,  from  the  larger  number  and  greater  efficiency 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  among  us,  than  from 
any  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing our  common  schools  generally.  The  number  of  these  is 
enlarging,  and,  in  villages  and  other  localities  where  the  in- 
fluence of  educated  persons — with  other  favorable  circum- 
stances— is  brought  to  bear  on  them,  their  efficiency  is  also 
increasing;  but  the  schools,  generally,  are  very  far  from 
having  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  any  respect.^ 
p.  21. 

One  of  our  leading  religious  newspapers*  lately  gave 
utterance,  with  some  timidity — to  a  similar  sentiment : 

*^  We  can  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  common  schools  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  as 
well  as  of  substance.  There  is  not  sufficient  care  taken  to 
build  up  solid  work  on  a  solid  foundation.  Our  schools  suffer 
for  the  want  of  that  thorough  and  long-continued  elementary 
drill,  of  olden  fashion,  by  which  the  pupils  are  made  masters 
of  first  principles,  before  being  carried  forward  into  the 
advanced  stages  of  education.     Pupils  are  too  soon  taken 

*  "The  CongregaUonalist,"  Boston. 
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way  fron^  the  books  (and  puraaits)  adapted  to  their  age 
od  circumstanceB,  to  be  put  into  books  beyond  their  reach, 
nd  whore  thej  wander  in  ^  kind  of  ciond-land." 

One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  "  Times ''  has  lately 
een  in  our  country.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  public  schools 
1  some  of  our  cities,  and  reporters  tell  us  that  he  was  filled 
with  admiration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  we  conduct 
»opular  education  ;  and  such  would  be  the  natural  impression 
ipon  any  casual  visitor,  who  looks  at  the  palatial  school- 
looses,  the  •  vast  and  expensive  machinery,  the  imposing 
rray  of  branches,  and  the  voluminous  and  flattering  reports. 
tut  the  point  to  which  inquiry  should  be  directed  lies  apart 
rom  all  this. 

Take  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  out  of  some  one  of  the  thou- 
ands  of  brick  or  wooden  school-houses,  that  stand  by  the 
oad-sido  in  country  towns,  and  put  them  to  reading  a  passage 
n  last  week's  newspaper,  or  a  few  verses  of  David's  Psalms, 
\T  even  one  of  "Watts'  divine  and  moral  songs."  Ask  them  to 
vrite  a  letter,  brief  as  they  please,  containing  an  account  of 
my  thing  that  has  occurred  in  the  town  since  last  Christmas. 
Lsk  them  what  town,  county,  state  or  country,  they  live  in  ; 
7hat  towns  bound  their  town,  and  what  navigable  river  is 
learest  to  them.  These  are  the  things  they  should  learn  in 
he  school  at  their  door,  though  they  may  not  know  any  thing 
►f  the  history  of  Ferdinand  de  Soto ;  or  which  were  the  prin- 
ipal  battles  of  the  war  of  1812  ;  or  which  of  our  Presidents 
lave  been  elected  a  second  time ;  or  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
mre  the  climate  of  the  city  of  Mexico  with  that  of  Vera 
Jroz,  or  to  state  the  opinions  for  which  Roger  Williams  was 
lanished  from  Massachusetts  (supposing  there  were  no  doubts 
m  the  subject),  or  the  cause  of  King  George's  war,  or  even 
o  name  the  rivers  of  China  and  Hindostan  1^ 

We  shall  not  be  understood  to  object  to  such  a  class  of 
ineetions,  where  the  way  has  been  properly  prepared  for 
b»m  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  more  important  and 

*  Tbese  are  among  the  qaeeiions  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  flnt  and 
Simrth  grades  of  the  distriot  Bchools  of  Chicago,  cUum  1866.  Chicago  Beport,  p.  96. 
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essential  matters  that  lie  nearer  home.  We  do  not  saj  that 
the  former  things  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  bat  that  the 
latter  ought  not  to  have  been  left  audone/  as  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  cases  they  are. 

There  is  one  topic  broached,  with  more  or  less  freedom,  in 
all  these  pamphlets,  and  it  is  one  of  surpassing  interest — we 
refer  to  the  almost  universal  indi£ference  of  parents  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  One  prominent  reason  for  this 
is,  undoubtedly,  their  own  ignorance.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  a  law  excluding  from  the  polls  persons  who  can 
not  read,  would  have  disfranchised  fifieim  thousand  voters  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone,  at  the  late  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion 1  Were  such  a  law  passed  to  day,  probably  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  boys  would  be  sent  to  school,  at  least  so 
long  as  to  acquire  knowledge  enough  to  vote  when  the  time 
comes.  As  it  is  now,  ignorance,  though  a  personal  and  social 
disadvantage,  does  not  so  obviousl}"  involve  loss  or  suffering, 
as  to  excite  a  very  strong  desire  to  avoid  it.  On  the  contrary, 
the  addition  of  even  a  few  cents  to  the  daily  revenue  of  the 
household  will  tempt  many  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  opportunity  to  learn.  "  The  Daily  Public  School "  pre- 
sents evidence  on  this  point,  which  we  could  wish  were  not  so 
conclusive.  The  opinion  -expressed  in  one  report,  which  the 
author  cites  from  a  very  reputable  source, is,  that, "if  the  pub- 
lic money  were  withheld,  ttvo-thirds  of  the  schools  would  be 
closed,  not  because  the  people  are  not  abundantly  able  to 
maintain  them,  but  on  account  of  a  want  of  interest'^  And, 
in  the  Chicago  report,  the  same  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
frivolousness  of  the  excuses  that  are  rendered  for  tardiness, 
which  in  some  respects  is  worse,  both  for  teacher  and  pupil, 
than  absence :  "  had  to  run  on  an  errand  f  "  over-slept ;"  "  went 
to  drug  store ;"  "  peddled  papers  ;"  "clock  stopped  ;"  "  went 
down  town  for  mother  ;"  "  fell  down  ;"  "  carried  father  his  din- 
ner ;"  "was  minding  baby,"  etc. 

No  one    can  doubt  that  in  such  cases  the  utility  of  the 

•Page  110. 
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school  in  the  parent's  view,  and  its  attractiveness  to  the 
child,  are  alike  theoretical.  And  we  do  not  know  a  better 
way  to  cure  this  indifference  of  parents,  than  to  make  the 
school  the  happiest  place  the  child  finds.  We  may  con- 
cede that  confiDement  and  application  are  unnatural  and 
irksome  to  most  healthy  children,  and  that  no  art  or  de. 
vice  can  make  a  school-house,  as  such,  attractive ;  but  there  are 
volumes  of  testimony  to  show  that  this  antipathy  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  the  relation  between  a  teacher  and  his  pu- 
pils may  become  a  source  of  the  purest  satisfaction.  We  know 
such  instances  are  not  common.  And  one  grand  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  our  schools  is,  that  the  teacher's  position  is 
so  precarious,  and  ill-requited,  and  so  often  occupied  by  in. 
competent  and  mercenary  persons,  who  have  no  thought 
beyond  that  of  so  discharging  their  duty  as  not  to  forfeit 
their  wages,  that  there  is  no  chance  for  such  a  relation  to 
exist.  The  testimony  to  this  point,  which  we  find  in  the  first 
pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  is  very  voluminous. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  teaching  resort  to 
it  only  as  a  temporary  means  of  support.  Thef  ideaof  making 
it  a  profession,  or  of  pursuing  it  longer  than  till  something 
better  "  turns  up,"  is  very  rarely  entertained.  Hence  the 
whole  system  of  discipline,  instruction,  text  books,  etc,,  is 
almost  as  fluctuating  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

How  far  the  normal  school  for  teachers  will  serve  to  obviate 
this  palpable  evil  remains  to  be  seen.  If  properly  organized  and 
conducted,  such  a  school  can  doubtless  supply  young  men  and 
women  with  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught 
in  a  public  school ;  and  by  means  of  lectures  and  experiments 
they  may  obtain  a  general  notion  of  methods  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  And  they  must  be  stupid,  indeed,  if  such  a 
process  does  not  make  them  more  capable  and  useful  as 
teachers.  But  this  is  a  very  inconsiderable  step  toward  the 
desired  reform.  The  horse  is  at  the  brook's  edge,  but  who 
can  make  him  drink  7  Here  is  the  trained  teacher,  with  the 
normal  school  diploma  in  hand ;  but  who,  meanwhile,  has 
trained  the  school  committee  to  ascertain  and  appreciate  his 
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or  her  talents  or  acquirements  ?  Who  has  taught  the  people 
of  the  district  the  principles  of  true  economy  in  school  mat- 
ters? What  sort  of  place  and  means  are  provided  for  carry- 
ing out  the  devices  of  the  normal  school  professors  7  The 
decision  can  not  be  long  delayed,  for  the  teacher  is  buman^ 
and  must  have  food,  and,  to  this  end,  wants  employment* 
Surely  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  in  the  conflict  of  views  and 
interests  at  such  a  time,  the  normal  school  teacher  and  the 
needy  school  should  never  meet. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  if  public  school 
teaching  can  be  made  a  pr(/t88ion,  like  law,  medicine  and 
theology,  normal  schools  for  teachers  would  be  as  useful  as 
are  schools  for  preparing  candidates  for  those  learned  profes- 
sions ;  and  why  phould  they  not  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  ? 
The  benefits  which  the  community  derive  from  the  services 
of  a  skillful  physician,  an  honest  lawyer,  or  an  exemplary 
clergyman,  are  certainly  not  less  than  those  conferred  by  a 
good  public  school  teacher ;  and  if  the  latter  is  qualified  at 
the  public  expense,  why  should  not  the  others  be,  also  ? 

A  young  man  works  his  way  through  college ;  enters  a 
medical  or  law  office,  or  school ;  pays  his  graduation  fee ;  puts 
out  his  sign  and  appeals  by  it  for  confidence  and  employment. 
Long  and  patiently  he  waits,  making  the  most  of  every  op- 
portunity to  commend  himself  to  favor  ;  and  it  is  this  very 
struggle  that  tries  his  moral  qualities,  quickens  his  6nei*gies^ 
and,  in  a  word,jp2^  him  to  his  mettle.  It  is  at  this  narrow 
pass  in  the  journey  of  life  that  the  character  and  destiny  of 
multitudes  take  their  form  and  pressure.  And  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  a  public  school 
teacher  depend  on  personal  temperament  and  self  control, 
and  how  commonly  these  in  turn  depend  on  what  are  called 
the  accidents  rather  than  the  'purposes  of  life,  it  would  seem 
better  for  all  concerned,  that  the  occupation  should  be  open 
to  free  competition.  And  there  need  be  no  fear  in  that  case, 
that  when  the  best  teachers  are  wanted  for  permanent  employ- 
ment with  the  certainty  of  just  compensation,  they  will  not  be 
within  reach,  though  normal  schools,  as  a  puUU  dharge^  ihould 
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not  be  open  another  day.  We  disclaim  any  opposition  to  snch 
schools ;  we  favor  them  as  we  do  agricultural,  mercantile,  and 
scientific  schools.  They  have  an  important  place  in  the  edu- 
cational machinery  of  the  country.  All  we  maintain  is,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sustained  by  a  public 
foo?,  which  may  not  be  urged  with  equal  force  in  behalf -of 
schools  for  other  professions.  In  confirmation  of  these  views 
it  may  be  stated,  that  though  Normal  Schools  were  instituted 
in  England  long  before  they  were  introduced  here,  and  though 
the  English  government  has  facilities  for  giving  them  success 
which  we  have  not,  they  are  by  nd  means  established  in  public 
favor.  The  "  Home  and  Colonial "  and  the  "  Borough  Road 
Training  School,''  have  doubtless  done  the  State  good  service. 
They  were,  for  many  years,  sustained  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  when  grants  were  made  to  them,  the  government 
imposed  such  conditions,  to  insure  to  the  public  the  benefits 
of  their  endowment,  as  would  be  utterly  impracticable  here. 
Yet  even  there  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  maintaining  that 
class  of  schools  at  the  public  charge  has  been  often  urged. 

In  Jaly,  1859,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.  P.  from  Leed.^i,  de- 
nounced the  grants  as  "  a  profligate  waste  of  money."  Mr.  B.  is 
known  as  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  popular  edu- 
cation, and  yet  he  asks  ^  "  Why  is  the  State  to  defray  the 
expense  of  educating  the  school  master  ?  It  does  not  under* 
take  the  education  of  any  other  class,  lawyers,  medical  men, 
authors,  editors  or  farmers.  There  is  no  safe,  solid  and  right 
ground  of  distinction  between  the  school  master  and  other 
classes,  that  the  country  should  be  called  upon  to  educate 
him."  In  the  course  of  the  debate  he  expressed  his  doubts 
(in  terms  quite  as  emphatic  as  those  used  by  the  author  of  the 
"Daily  Pablic  School")  whether,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  a 
high  intellectual  point  for  certain  classes  (such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  our  high  schools),  there  had  not  been  too  little  care 
taken  to  give  a  thorough  elementary  education  to  those  who* 
depend  for  their  living  on  their  daily  toil. 

There  are  two  or  three  subjects  brought  to  view  in  the- 
treatise  on  "  the  Daily  Public  School,"  which  seem  worthy  of 
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graver  consideration  than  thej  are  likely  to' receive;  They 
lie  entirely  outside  of  the  routine  of  lessons  and  are  rarely 
brought  into  notice. 

(1.)  One  of  them  is  the  general  neglect  or  failure  of  our 
public  schools,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  to  cultivate  habits 
of  self  discipline.  In  the  endless  ramifications  of  social  rela- 
tions and  interests,  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  effects  to  their 
true  causes ;  and  they  are  sometimes  revealed  ^t  a  point 
very  remote  in  the  distance. 

The  unexampled  prosperity  and  enterprise  of  our  country 
has  created  a  wide  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  the  various 
handicrafts  and  departments^ of  art  and  science.  If  such 
labor  is  not  to  be  had  at  home,  it  is  sought  abroad  and  im- 
ported. Under  the  governments  of  the  old  world,  long  and 
severe  apprenticeships  are  required,  and  the  avenues  to  the 
trades  are  guarded  by  law  and  interest  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  unskilled  labor.  This  is  perhaps  more  needful  where 
such  labor  abounds,  and  where,  of  course,  its  price  is  low,  and 
competition  is  sharp.  In  our  country  no  restrictions  of  this 
kind  exist.  The  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  is  in  effect 
abolished.*  Ad  soon  as  boys  and  girls  have  muscular  strength 
to  earn  money  by  any  service,  they  are  expected  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose.  So  long  as  there  is  an  absolute  dependence  on 
parents  for  shelter  and  daily  food,  st)me  show  of  deference  to 
their  wishes  is  almost  instinctive.  But  as  soon  as  the  way 
opens  for  them  to  earn  wages  enough  to  supply  these  home 
wants,  the  authority  of  most  parents  over  them  ceases.  'Such 
is  the  endless  diversity  of  lucrative,  or,  at  least,  remunera- 
tive employments,  that  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  competency, 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  skill,  is  seldom  lacking. 
And  hence  multitudes  of  persons,  yet  in  their  minority,  are 

*  It  iB  not  perhaps  generftUy  known  that  one  of  the  most  beneficent  pro- 
Tisions  of  Stephen  Girard-s  will,  establishing  his  CoUege  for  Orphans,  was 
the  requirement  that  the  boys  when  apprentioed  should  reside  in  the  ftmiUes 
of  their  masters.  Bat  it  was  found  impraotioable  to  persuade  aiaaten  to  take 
apprentices  into  their  houses,  while  their  authority  OTer  them  was  littla  more 
than  nominaL 
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reoeiving  the  foU  wages  of  joameTmen,*  a  term  once  applied 
only  to  those  Vho  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  ending 
at  21  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  noted  American  authorities  in  matters  of 
finance  and  revenue,  David  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  told  the  public, 
recently,  that  manufacturing  must  come  to*  a  stand  in  Penn- 
sylvania, because  "  young  persons  wiU  not  spend  the  time  and 
jMins  which  are  necessary  to  qualify  themselves  to  produce  skiOr 
f'ul  labor  J^  And  where  does  this  imp^ience  of  toil  and  appli- 
cation begin,  if  not  in  the  public  school?  Can  w^  expect  any 
thing  better  from  the  mechanical  way  in  which  boys  and  girls 
are  passed  on  from  one  branch  to  another,  conscious  at  every 
step  how  superficial  is  their  knowledge,  but  excited  by  the 
novelty  of  each  new  grade,  and  by  the  glittering  diploma 
which  awaits  them  at  the  crowded  high  school ''  commence- 
ment?" Sham,  in  persons  or  things,  sooner  or  later  takes  to 
itself  a  final  e. 

(2.)  The  sympathizers  with  the  wretched  poor  in  our  large 
cities  do  not  seem  generally  to  realize  how  much  of  the  de- 
gradation and  sufiering  which  meet  their  eye,  is  the  result  of 
sheer  ignorance — ignorance  of  the  simple  art  of  reading. 

"Bad dwellings,"  says  a  late  writer,  "make  bad  people  ;"  but 
bad  people  also  make  bad  dwellings.  It  will  be  to  little  pur- 
pose to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  unless  more  effort 
is  put  forth  to  improve  their  knowledge  and  habits.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  gross  ignorance  still  lingers  among  the 
masses  ; — what  large  numbers  of  them  can  not  read,  or  read 
so  imperfectly  as  to  find  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  it. 
Being  themselves  ignorant,  they  are  indifferent  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  And  when  human  beings  have  no 
intellectual  pleasures,  they  are  exceedingly  apt  to  indulge  in 
grossly  sensual  ones.  Coupled  with  ignorance,  we  generally 
find  improvidence  and  extravagance,  vices  fatal  to  domestic 
comfort,  even  if  the  working  man  had  the  best  of  dwellings. 
We  complain  of  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  lawlessnea 

*  The  vord  reaUy  means  any  laborer  by  the  day. 
10 
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that  manifests  itself  in  the  lowest  grades  of  society,  bat  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  first  steps  of  childhood  are  taken 
in  defiance  of  the  first  authority  it  meets — that  of  the  parent? 
*^  He  (the  father)  is  responsible,"  says  M.  Jales  Simon,*  "  not 
only  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  his  children,  but  for  their 
minds,  their  souls*;  up  to  the  time  when  they  become  of  age 
to  judge  and  decide  for  themselves,  he  mast  think  and 
decide  for  them.  If,  then,  his  own  mind  is  undisciplined  and 
uninformed  ;  if  his  own  acts  are  the  result  of  mere  thoughtless 
impulse  ;  if  his  own  ignorance  puts  him  in  a  position  of  per- 
petual childhood  and  minority,  how  can  he  fulfill  his  parental 
duties  ?  How  can  he  inspire  those  around  him  with  confi* 
dence  and  respect  ?" 

Our  purpose,  in  this  brief  notice,  was  not  to  discuss  fally 
the  great  subject  it  opens,  but  to  awaken  a  wider,  deeper,  and 
more  intelligent  interest  in  it.  The  very  title  of  one  of  the 
pamphlets  before  us  should  stir  the  thoughts  of  every  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  citizen,  Tlie  Daily  Public  School  in  (he  United 
StcUea  !  Who  can  think  for  a  moment  without  emotion  of  the 
vast  and  costly  and  admirable  structure,  which  rests  on  this 
foundation?  What  interests  for  the  country  and  for  mankind 
are  incorporated  into  it  I  Somebody — ^perchance  an  obscure, 
underground  laborer — thinks  he  sees  a  fatal  defect,  and  he 
reveals  his  apprehensions  to  those  who  are  quite  as  much  in- 
terested as  himself.  Can  it  be  that  the  people  are  so  absorbed 
in  admiration  of  the  superstructure  as  to  take  no  heed  to  a 
suggestion  that  afiects  its  safety  or  stability?  The  cackling 
of  geese  saved  Rome,  because  it  was  not  unheeded  I 

*  rOuvri^,  cited  in  "  Lending  a  Hand."  p.  SO. 
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abt.  vil— notes  on  recent  books.   • 

THEOLOGY. 

LEbrary^  (Hd  Enffliah  Divines,  Under  the  Editorial  Saperriaion  of  W.  6.  T. 
Shedd,  D.  D.  Sennona  qf  Hobkbt  Soutu.  VoL  i,  pp.  501.  New  York :  Hard  A 
Houghton,  1866.  The  publishers  of  this  work  have  in  hand  an  admirable  plan : 
and  we  trut  they  will  receive  snfficient  encoun^ement  to  carry  it  throagh.  It 
is,  as  thisir  Preface  states,  "  to  bring  into  one  solid  and  comprchcnsiye  colTectien 
the  theological  wisdom  of  England  in  its  elder  period,"  by  republiBhing  in  taXL 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent^diyines,  such  as  Baxter,  Bull,  Andrewes,  Butler, 
Cudworth,  Clarke,  Leighton,  Howe,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  others.  The 
•ditorship  of  such  a  series  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  The  project  will  sub- 
servo  the  interests  of  a  sound  and  catholic  theology. 

Dr.  South '8  Sermons  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  of  them.  In 
masculine  thought  and  pungent  wit,  he  has  few  superiors.  He  does  indeed  lose 
his  temper  when  he  speaks  of  Cromwell  and  the  ruritans,  and  indulge  in  low 
abuse ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  tone  of  his  theology  is  decidedly  that  of  a 
moderate  Calvinism,  sometimes  going  still  higher.  For  breadth  of  treatment 
he  deserves  a  careful  study.  His  description,  for  example,  of  Adum  in  Paradise, 
is  of  the  ideal  rather  than  of  the  actual  man  (so  far  as  we  definitely  know),  but 
this  Ideal  Is  painted  by  a  true  psychologiBt,  and  a  master  in  style. 

Emmanud  :  or,  the  IncarruUion  qf  the  Son  of  God  tJie  Fbundation  of  Immutabk 
Tmih.  By  toe  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadijbr.  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  etc.  London  : 
Ball  k  Daldy;  1867.  [New  York  :  Scribncr  &  Co.  $H.50.]pp.  434.  The  scheme 
of  this  work  is  excellent  and  the  treatment  is  judicious.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  system,  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  if  investigates  the 
main  topics  now  discusfied,  with  such  a  revived  interest,  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  orthodox  and  evangelical, 
without  any  needless  theorizing  or  metaphysical  subtleties.  It  moves  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Divine  record,  and  Irom  this  point  of  view  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Jowett,  Colenso,  the  Essays  and  Jteviews,  Bushnell,  Stanley  and 
others. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  fiill  exhibition  of  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  In- 
carnation of  the  Eternal  Son  ;  the  second,  on  the  Incarnation  and  Miracles  ;  the 
third,  on  Prophecy ;  the  fourth,  on  the  Atonement ;  the  fifth,  the  Life  and  Ex- 
ample of  Christ ;  the  sixth,  on  Dogma  and  its  need ;  while  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  chapters,  the  auUior  shows  that  t^e  results  reached  on  the  above  ques- 
tione  are  not  affected  by  any  theories  of  inspiration,  nor  by  the  recent  criticism 
and  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Scripture. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Scripture  testimony  is  ample  and  satisfactory.  It  would 
be  difilcult  to  present  it  in  a  simpler  or  more  convincing  form.  The  work  is  so 
written  as  to  be  available  and  valuable  for  all  persons  interested  in  these 
questions.    The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 

Gassic  Bfuptism.  Aii  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning  of  the  Word  3aitri^G0,as  d»- 
termined  by  the  Usage  of  Classical  Greek  Writers,  By  James  W.  Dalk,  Pastor  of 
the  Media  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  BoBton  :  Draper  A  Halliday, 
1867.  pp.  354.  After  two  or  more  centuries  of  controversy  upon  a  single  word, 
who  would  have  expected  a  truly  original  and  deeply  interesting  volume  upon 
it?  And  yet,  that  is  what  Mr.  Dale  has  given  to  the  world,  taking  up,  for  the 
present,  only  the  classic  usage  of  Baptize — to  be  followed  by  similar  treatises 
on  Judaic  Atplism  and  on  Johannic  Bapiisnu  He  comes  at  the  subject  from 
new  points  oU  view,  with  the  largest  philological  inductions,  and  the  acutsst 
eritbisms  and  inferences.  As  a  philological  study  it  is  a  rare  work  \  in  its 
hwirJiHi  upon  the  Baptist  controversy  it  has  a  deep  theological  interest 
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Without  going  into  particularB,  for  which  we  have  no  space  at  pnseni,  we 
note  only  the  following  points  as  the  result  of  the  disonasion:  (1)  The  fib- 
yorite  Baptist  maxim,  that  immerse  is  the  same  as  dip,  and  the  eonyerse,  is 
thoroughly  exploded.  It  is  shown  that  Bd  xrto  and  BaxriZ^a  are  essentially 
different  (2)  It  is  also  made  evident  that  Baxrtliait  does  not,  and  can  not, 
express  "  an  act  of  any  kind,"  it  does  not,  and  can  not  express  **  the  mode  \" 
it  describes  simply  and  solely  *'  a  condition,"  however  that  condition  may  have 
been  brought  The  same  is  the  case  with  Bd  nzno,  (3) "  Baptism  is  a  myriad- 
sided  word,  acyusting  itself  to  the  most  diverse  cases."  In  sum  (4) :  "  what- 
ever is  capable  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character,  state,  or  condidon  of  any 
object,  is  capable  of  baptizing  that  object ;  and  by  such  change  of  character, 
state,  or  condition  does,  in  fact,  baptize  it" 

The  best  arguments  of  all  the  noted  Baptist  writers  are  fidrlyv  thorooghly, 
and  acutely  examined.  Dr.  Carson  &ros  badly  in  this  process :  and  Dr.  Conant 
will  hAve  to  write  a  new  edition  of  his  learned  treatise.  The  author  strikes 
right  at  the  weak  (yet  essential)  point  in  the  Baptist  theory,  and  pieroea  it  with 
a  sharp  weapon.  At  the  same  time  he  bears  himself  modestly,  and  is  free  from 
all  controversial  excess  or  bitterness. 

The  TripaHiU  Nature  of  Man,  SpirUy  Smd,  and  Body.  By  J.  B.  Heard,  M.  A. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  Clark  &  Co.,  18G6.  pp.  338.  Without  mdorsing  all  the  positiona 
of  this  work,  we  can  commend  it  as  an  ingenious  and  fhiitftil  attempt  to  illus- 
trate the  important  distinction  between  Soul  and  Spirit,  which  Is  too  commonly 
Ignored.  It  follows  on  in  the  line  of  the  investigations  of  Olshausen,  Delltzsch, 
and  Greneral  von  KudlofT.  The  author  does  not  hold  to  three  "  natures"  in  man  ; 
but  he  makes  the  Spirit  (Fneuma)  to  be  equivalent  *'  to  the  conscience,  or 
&culty  of  God-consciousness,"  depraved  by  Uic  fall,  *<  dormant,  bnt  not  quite 
dead."  He  bases  tiie  distinction  expressly  on  Scripture,  wliich  tekes  up  psy- 
chology "  where  Aristotle  left  off,"  and  enlarges  our  view  of  human  nafiiie. 
Kr.  Heard  applies  the  distinctioa  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  regen- 
eration, the  disembodied  state,  and  the  spiritual  body. 

The  Christian  Sacraments:  or,  Scriptural  Views  of  Baptism  aiid  fte  Lord's 
Suj^per.  By  John  S.  Stone,  I).  D.,Ncw  York  :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  1866,  pp.  631. 
This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work,  which  has  already  done  good  service 
against  the  Oxford  School  and  ritualistic  tendencies.  The  author  is  Lecturer  in 
the  excellent  I'rotCHtant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  at  West  rhiiadeiphia,  ftx>m 
which  we  may  expect  the  best  things  for  our  American  Evangelical  Christijinity, 
This  work  u  calm,  able,  Scriptural,  thoroughly  reasoned,  fi3l  of  trnib,  and  ad- 
mirable in  its  expositiono  and  refutation  of  error.  It  is  reissued  at  a  seasonable 
time,  when  ritualism  is  making  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  regain  its  ground,  by  a 
new  system  of  tactics.  For,  whereas,  thirty  years  ago,  it  attempted  to  intro- 
duce new  ritcH  by  means  of  doctrine,  now  it  is  trying  to  insinuate  the  doctrine 
by  means  of  the  rites.  The  basis,  however,  is  in  the  doctrine.  And  on  the  two 
Doctrines  uf  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  Dr.  Stone  has  ably  met  them  with 
Scriptural  weapons. 

Sermons  bu  the  Late  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Dickin- 
son, D.  D.,  New  York :  Carter  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  xvi,  424.  Dr.  McClelland  was 
a  professor  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for  over  forty  years. 
In  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  he  rendered  excellent  service,  which  Is  widely  appre- 
ciated. His  work  on  the  Canon  is  perhaps  our  most  useAil  text-book  on  that 
subject  In  later  life  he  was  not  so  generally  known  as  a  preacher.  But  these 
Sermons  show  that  he  possessed  pulpit  talents  of  a  high  order.  His  style  is 
clear  and  forcible,  and  his  logic  is  keen.  Some  of  the  difficult  questions  of  the- 
ology are  here  argued  in  a  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  a  popular  manner. 
The  fourth  sermon,  or  the  Great  Problem,  ably  discusses  the  repreeentative 
principle  In  relation  to  sin.  In  tiie  third  discourse  he  handles  the  sophism,  thai 
God  is  the  author  of  sin,  and  that  we  are  not  culpable  for  It,  baeaiue  omr 
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natoral  purioui  lead  to  sin,  in  a  trenchant  and  oonclnslTe  war.  In  the  ftmr- 
taenth  aermon,  on  the  Price  of  oar  Redemption,  he  shows  that  tne  position  tliat 
God  can  and  must  **  gratoitoosly  forgive"  rests  ultimately  on  the  theory  tliat 
man  is  devoid  of  moral  responsibility.  Nor  does  he  hesitate  to  6ombine  wit 
with  log^c,  when  the  occasion  serves.  Sometimes  his  illustrations  are  of  the 
homelieat  sort,  but  they  were  undoubtedly  remembered ;  as  when  he  represents 
those  who  ascribe  all  our  ills  to  chance,  as  virtually  saying :  '^  Nature  deter- 
mined the  question  of  its  destiny  by  the  turning  up  of  a  copper,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  turned  up  tails."  Of  Jacob  and  Esau  he  savs :  "  The  smooth-skinned 
joun^  isqioetor  counterfeited  his  brother's  natural  shag."  There  are  also 
atrikins  and  condensed  aphorisms  scattered  through  these  pages  :  as  ^p.  82) : 
"  the  wsibie  is  to  the  thoughtful  spirit  Grod'S  solemn  language  conveymg  the 
invigible,"  Genuine  science  he  says,  "  never  forgets  that  it  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  triangle,  encompassed  by  three  grand  immensities — the  immensity  of  Gad, 
the  immensity  of  the  universe,  and  the  immensity  of  human  ignorance." 

JPrtdMen  von  Dr.  K.  Fr.  Aug.  Kahnib,  Leipz.  DOrf&ing  und  Franke,  1866,  pp. 
220.  These  discourses  of  Dr.  Kahnis,  twenty  in  number,  were  most  of  them 
delivered  in  the  University  church  of  Leipsic.  The  author  is  one  of  the  first  the- 
ologians in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  exerts  a  strong  and  pprowing  influence 
as  a  professor  of  theologjr*  His  work  on  Lutheran  Dogmatics,  of  which  two 
volumes  have  been 'published,  is  full  of  compressed  learning,  expressed  in  a 
more  finished  style  than  is  common  in  German  theological  treatises.  Some  of 
its  positions  have  been  controverted,  but  its  general  tone  is  evangu.'.cal. 
These  sermons  are  vigorous  productions,  full  of  thought,  clearly  arranged,  well 
expressed,  and  at  times  eloquent  Christ  is  the  central  theme.  Among  the  sub- 
jects disouflsed  are.  What  is  Eternal  Life ;  What  we  were  without  Christ  and 
what  we  become  throufi^h  Christ ;  Christ  our  Example  in  Suffering ;  Prater  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  ;  Christianity  unites  Truth  and  Striving.  Two  admirable 
sketches  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Anschar  and  of  Otto  of  Bamberg  conclude 
the  volume. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Book  cf  Proverhs,  in  an  Amended  Version^  wUh  an  Introduction  and  JSe- 
j^amaUnry  Notes,  By  Joseph  Muensc^uer,  D.  D.,  Gambler,  O.,  1866.  pp.  Ill,  265. 
Dr.  Moenacher  has  performed  a  useful  and  acceptable  service  in  preparing  this 
excellent  translation  and  exposition  of  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has 
found  few  commentators  in  this  country.  The  Introduction  of  52  pages  gives  a 
full  account  of  Solomon's  life  and  writings,  with  judicious  remarks  on  the  right 
mode  of  usin^  these  Proverbs.  The  different  kinds  of  parallelism  are  also  care- 
fully distinguished.  The  amended  version  runs  along  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
and  brief  and  pertinent  notes  arc  subjoined.  The  version  alone  throws  much 
new  light  on  many  passages.  The  book  is  so  written  as  to  be  useful  to  all 
readers  of  the  Bible,  while  it  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  the  student  The 
notes  are  more  full  than  those  in  Dr.  Noyes'  version,  and  are  not  so  exclusively 
meant  for  the  learned  as  those  of  Professor  Stuart,  of  whose  work  the  author  has 
made  frequent  use.  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Price  %IJ50. 

JSoteSf  CHHoal  and  Explanatory  ^  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Vol.  iL  From  the 
<7ovenant  to  the  Close.  By  Melanothon  W.  Jacobus,  Professor  in  Allegheny 
Seminary.  New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers,  1867.  pp.  266.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  Patriarchal  History  of  the  Covenant,  ilrom  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Cteneais  to  the  close.  The  author^  differing  from  Dr.  Murphv.  prefers  to  consider 
all  the  parts  or  sections  of  Genesis,  as  due  to  the  authorship  of  Moses,  rather 
than  aa  previous  documents  used  by  him ;  though  he  grants  that  "  the  higheat 
doctrine  of  inspiration''  need  not  be  compromised  by  the  other  view.  His  way 
of  mnotlng  the  difficulties  urged  by  Golenso  and  others,  is  fidr  and  candid  :  e.g. 
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in  coniidering  the  genealogy  of  the  Fftiiily  of  Jndah,  chapter  fiirty-efz,  where- 
it  is  virtoally  conceded  that  strict  verbal  aconracj  need  not  be  lubtted  upon. 
To  the  Bame  effect  is  the  explanation  of  this  dilBcult  paMage,  dted  from  Dr. 
Davidson  of-  Edinbnigh,  in  the  Appendix. 

This  commentary  will  be  found  usefhl  to  a  large  class  of  readors.  It  given 
rather  the  results  Uian  the  processes  of  learned  investigation :  it  is  animated  by 
a  devout  and  reverential  spirit,  and  it  is  written  in  a  plain  and  eondensed 
style. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Bunbrn's  JSiMicerfe  (pp.  596)  has  appeared,  cMefiy 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  H.  J.  Holtzxakn.  It  contains  but  a  fi9W  fragments  from 
Bunscn  himself,  and  modifies  his  views  in  the  sense  of  an  advanced  critlcten. 
It  is,  in  substance,  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  The  First  Book  is  a 
criticism  of  the  Gospels ;  the  Second  Book  is  on  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  allowed  to  be  sennine ;  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  reckoned  as  the  oldest  book  of  the  Oanon.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  is 
made  the  chief  authority  in  respect  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Two  nannonies  are 
compiled  ;  one  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  giving  the  precedence  to  Mark : 
anotner  flrom  John,  completed  by  Luke.  Bunsen*s  work  still  lacks  tiie  second 
part  of  the  second  volume,  viz :  a  translation  of  a  part  of- the  QeigiogTaphaand 
of  the  Apocrypha ;  and  vols  six  and  seven,  whicn  are  to  oontun  ue  "  doen- 
ments^'  in  respect  to  the  later  Prophets,  etc. 


CnURCn  HISTORY. 

History  qf  the  Ovristkm,  Church,  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  voL  ii^,  A.  D. 
Sll  to  600.  New  York  :  G.  Scribner  t  Co.,  1867,  pp.  1037.  Dr.  Schaff  has  the 
genuine  German  capacity  for  hard  and  varied  literary  labors.  Where  and  how 
he  finds  time  for  all  he  does  is  quite  a  marvel  to  us.  He  is  editing  Lange,  con- 
ducting the  work  of  the  Sabbath  Committee,  contributing  constantly  to  Ameri- 
can.  English  and  German  periodicals,  writing  for  newspapers,  preaddng  and 
lecturiDg.  and,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  must  needs  go  on  with  a  General 
History  uf  the  ChrlHtian  Church,  and  give  us  the  best  compend  on  one  of  the 
most  important  peritMls  of  that  history,  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  literature.  Hirt  style  is  easy  and  flowinff,  offering  unusual  at- 
tractions to  the  general  reader,  though  now  and  then  euibiting  some  piqnant 
traces  of  his  native  (jrorman  idiom.  Events  are  well  grouped,  and  the  narrative 
is  animated.  For  tko  most  part,  a  due  proportion  \b  assigned  to  the  several 
distinct  topics,  that  go  to  make  up  the  complex  whole  of  the  history :  if  we 
were  to  suggest  any  criticism  in  this  respect  it  would  be,  that  the  more  external 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  in  chapter  first,  is  brought  into  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  All  subjects  that  properly  belong  to  a  complete  sketch 
are  trcate<l  of,  including  the  history  of  Christian  art  hymnology,  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  chief  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  etc  In  this  respect  it 
is  a  decided  advance  upon  most  of  our  manuals.  And  in  the  multiplicity  of 
the  details  the  organizing  power  of  the  master  is  distinctly  seen,  shaping  the 
materials  into  a  well-ordered  form.  The  literature,  too,  is  carefully  collected  ; 
and,  unlike  all  CTcrman  works  on  church  history,  the  English  and  American 
literaturo  comes  to  its  rights.  Of  course,  a  g^at  many  works  are  not  named  ; 
but  the  most  important  ones  are  duly  noted. 

The  whole  of  this  period  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  which  treat  soccesrivelT 
of  the  Downfoll  of  Heathenism  and  Victory  of  Christianity  ;  the  Literary  Tn- 
nmph  of  Christianity  :  Alliance  of  Church  and  State ;  Monasticism ;  Hierarchy 
and  Polity :  Church  Discipline  'and  Schisms  ;  Public  Worship j  Christian  Art ; 
Theological  Controversies ;  Church  Fathers  and  TheologicalLiiteratnre.  Tha 
bill  of  mre,  it  will  be  seen,  is  full  and  inviting ;  and  every  reader  will  find  a  rich 
feast 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  the  work  is  that  d^ 
Toted  to  the  great  theotogicali  chxistologicalana  anthrqpologioal  •ontooftnnes.. 
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of  Am  poiod.  The  labon  of  Athanadiu,  Angnstme  and  othen  are  duly  ap- 
predated ;  and  the  general  Bamming  up  is  impartial  and  generons.  we 
notice  an  omiwion  of  the  yiews  held  on  the  sabject  of  aoteriology  and 
eachatology  ;  but  these  belong  perhaps  more  properly  to  a  strict  doetrinal» 
than  to  a  general  history  of  the  period  ;  for  these  topics  come  np  only  inci- 
dentally in  the  oontroversies  of  the  times.  Divers  carious  specolatiohs  about 
atonement  and  redemption  deserve,  however,  to  be  noted.  In  respect,  too, 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the  Nicene  theology,  exceptions  will  be  taken 
l^  writers  of  different  schools.  Some  of  these  differences  are  doubtless 
owing  to  a  difference  in  the  usage  of  words,  in  the  terminolofnr  employed. 
Thus,  p.  677,  in  speaking  of  the  orthodox  view  of  *'  person"  in  the  godhead, 
the  anthor  remarks,  that  *'  it  avoids  the  monoousian  or  unitarian  trinity  of  a 
threefold  conception  and  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  being,  and  the  triousian 
or  tritheistio  trinity  of  three  distinct  and  separate  beings."  The  use  of  the 
word  '^monoouaianj"  as  aboye,  may  mislead ;  for  the  orthodox  view  of  ^e 
trinity  has  unquestionably  and  necessarily  a  moruxmsian  basis  ;  there  is,  and 
can  be,  bnt  one  essence  in  the  godhead.  On  p.  681,  the  Father  is  spoken  of 
aa  '*  the  primal  divine  sabject,  to  whom  absohiienesa  belongs."  etc.  We  are 
x&ot  certain  whether  the  author  is  here  expressing  his  own.  view,  or  merely 
oivinpr  the  Nicene  conception.  But  it  strikes  us  that  to  use  **  absoluteness  * 
in  this  way,  and  to  ascribe  it  exclusively  to  the  Father,  is  incorrect  The  one 
ziature,  common  to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  absolute :  and  the  Son  as 
liaving  this  nature,  is  equally  absolute  with  the  Father.  At  the  some  time  we 
agree,  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  certain  subordination  in  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father.  The  statement  on  p.  833.  in  respect  to  a  reconciliation  of 
creationism  and  troduciouism  might  oe  interpreted  as  yielding  Uio  whole 
point  in  dispnte,  in  the  position  uiat  troducianism  "  errs  in  ignoring  the 
ooreative  d^vme  agency  wi&iout  which  no  being,  least  of  all  an  immortal  mind, 
can  come  into  existence."  If  this  be  so,  creationism  is  of  course  the  true 
theoiy,  which  Dr.  Schaff  does  not  mean  to  grant. 

AMt^-Nlcene  Christian  L\Ji)rary,  Edited  by  Uie  Rev.  Ar^XAyoER  Roberts,  D.  D., 
and  Jambs  Donaldson,  LL.  I).  Vol.  I.  The  Apostolic. Fathers.  Vol  II.  Justin 
Ifartyr  and  Athemi^onis.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  New  York  ;  Charles 
Scribner,  1867,  pp.  .')06-4G5.  The  Messrs.  Clark  propose  to  publish  in  this  Li- 
brarr  traoslatioos  of  all  the  extant  works  of  the  Fathers  down  to  the  Council 
of  Vucaoa,  with  **  the  provisional  exception  "  of  the  more  bulky  works  of 
Origen  ;  and  these  too  will  bo  included  if  sufficient  encouragement  be  given. 
This  is  a  noble  undertaking,  and  we  trust  that  many  subscribers  in  this  country 
will  contribute  to  its  success.  Mr.  .Scribner  imports  five  hundred  copies,  and 
otTers  them  at  $3.50  the  volume.  It  is  the  first  English  attempt  of  the  kind  on 
■o  large  a  scale.  The  translations  of  portions  of  these  works  which  we  already 
have,  are  antiquated,  and  much  below  the  present  standard  of  criticism.  In 
the  BOi^alled  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  for  instance,  we  have  for  the  first  time  the 
whole  of  it  in  Greek,  published  in  the  Siuaitic  codex  :  this  is  constantly  referred 
to  in  the  new  translation  here  given.  The  translations  in  the  first  volume  are 
by  the  editors,  with  the  exception  of  the  Similitudes  of  Hennas  which  is  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Crombie.  In  the  second  volume,  the  works  of  Justin  are  translated  by 
Bev.  M.  Dods  and  Rev.  G.  Roith ;  the  writings  of  Athenagoras  by  Bev.  R.  B. 
Pratten,  etc.  The  style  of  translation  is  plain  and  literal,  so  as  to  give,  as  far 
SB  possible,  the  exact  sense  :  doubtful  and  difficult  passages,  and  various  read- 
ings, are  considered  in  concise  notes. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  two  Epistles  ^iscribed  to  Clement ;  Polyoarp  to 


admirable  Epistle  to  Diognetos ;  the  Pastor  of  Uermasj  and  all  the  extant  frag- 
«eiits  of  Fapias.    The  aeoond  volume  contahu  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,. 
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inolading  the  doubtAil  ones,  but  not  those  which  are  unhrenallj  vqfeoied  m 
q>ariou8  ;  the  Martj^om  of  Jastin  and  the  Wriftinge  of  Athenaffona. 

The  apparent  object  of  this  series  is  to  put  the  Eoffiish  reader,  ai  frr  as  poa- 
iible,  in  tne  way  of  knowing  these  early  remains  of  Christian  literatote,  jnat  aa 
they  now  stand ;  without  entering  into  the  many  critical  and  delicate  qnestioiia 
as  to  text  and  authorship.  The  results  of  critioiBm  are  given,  but  not  the  detaOa. 
We  can  not  but  think  that  it  might  have  been  better,  in  the  notea.  to  have  glyen 
the  contested  passages,  the  various  readings  etc.,  in  the  original.  Thus  m  ex- 
ample in  the  noted  passage  of  Justin,  about  the  worship  of  the  angels,  (p.  11,) 
no  one  can  really  understand  the  note,  without  having  the  ori^al,  and  the 
proposed  alterations  in  it,  at  hand.  So,  too,  the  argument  for  aiM  agiainatthe 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  the  various  documents  might  have  been  presented 
in  a  concise  form  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  In  respect  to  the  Ignatlan 
Epistles  this  is  especially  desirable.  But  this  might  perhaps,  have  opened  too  wide 
a  field.    The  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  neat  and  substantial  style. 

Every  reader  of  these  poet-apostolic  writings  musl  be  impressed  witii  the  wide 
difference  that  exists  between  them  and  the  books  received  into  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament.  We  come  at  once  to  a  lower  atmosphere.  If^  on  internal 
grounds  alone,  we  were  called  upon  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  inspired 
and  what  is  uninspired,  we  could  not  without  violence  make  any  change  m  the 
canon. 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Church :  Historical  Notes  on  Deaconesses  and  Sisterhoods  • 
By  J.  M.  Ludlow.    A  Strahan :  New  York  and  London,  1866,  pp.  317.    The 
history  of  the  female   diaconate  is  fairly  presented  in  this  interesting  volume . 
A  ftill  account  ia  also  given  of  the  recent  attempts  in  Germany,  France  and 
England,  to  provide  fitting  organizations  for  woman^s  works  of  charity.    The 
subject  ia  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance.    ICr.  Ludlow  is  opposed  to 
all  institutions  which  impose  vows  of  celibacy  and  poverty,  or  whi(&  seclude 
woman  from  the  world,    lie  contends  that  a  married  man  should  stand  at  the 
head  of  every  sisterhood,  while  he  presents,  from  hlBtorical  and  otiier  soorces,' 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  such  institutions.    And  it  is  undeniable,  that  suf- 
ficient provision  has  not  yet  been  made  by  our  Protestant  Christianity  for  devel- 
oping and  training  the  full  infiuence  of  woman  in  philanthropic  and  reUf^oni 
labors. 

The  JRiiuaiism  of  Law  in  the  Protestant  Ejpiscopai  Church  of  the  United  StctUs, 
By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Butlbr,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia.  The  anti-ritualistic  side  of  this 
pending  controversy  is  ably  espoused  and  argued  in  this  littie  volume.  It  is  at 
once  candid  and  convincing.  As  iieir  as  the  law  of  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
concerned,  it  is  clear  that  the  ritualists  are  above,  If  not  affainat,  tne  law.  The 
positions  of  Bishop  Hopkins  are  controverted  throughout  ue  work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

BecerU  British  Philosophy,  Bj  David  Massok.  New  Yoi^k :  Appletons.  1866, 
pp.  335.  The  leading  tendencies  of  modem  British  speculation  are  here 
reviewed  in  a  rhetorical  yet  philosophical  style.  The  empirical  and  transcen- 
dental schools  are  set  in  full  array  against  each  other.  Bieiin,  Spencer,  Ferrier, 
Mansel,  the  followers  of  Comte,  Carlyle,  and  also  Tennyson,  are  depicted  in 
glowing  colors.  The  author  is  sometimes  redundant,  and  now  and  then  he 
lacks  precision,  but  he  always  carries  the  reader  along  with  deep  interest  The 
appended  comments,  on  Mill's  Review  of  Hamilton,  bring  out  forcibly  some  of 
the  inconsistencies  and  deflcienciea  in  the  system  of  tibe  great "  experientiaUst" 
The  author's  final  conclusion  is — that  speculation  must  end  in  Nihilism  or  Um 
Absolute.  No  single  work  presents  so  complete  a  general  view  of  the  gnat 
metaphysical  battle  now  waged  in  England,  at  last  fidrly  waked  up  fron 
its  doffmatic  slumbers.  Mr.  Masson,  latelv  transfiBrred  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy 
in  Edmbutgh,  ftiily  appreciates  the  bearmga  of  the  contest    His  tendnology  hi 
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■onMllines  needleMljr  ftnrelgn  aad  tnoscendentoly  but  his  distlnotioiit  ure  In  Hw 
■ftln  demr,  and  his  oritieunui  are  often  trenchant 


der  Otachichte  der  PhOosimhie.  (Outline  of  the  HiBtory  of  Phfloe- 
ophj.)  By  Dr.  John  Ed.  Ekdmann,  ProL  in  Halle.  2  Bde.  Berlin,  1866-6.  In  this 
admirable  ontline,  Pro£  Erdmann  Condenses  the  whole  historr  of  philosophic 
ttooght^  down  to  its  later  German  developmentSiBeizing  upon  the  salient  points 
in  each  snocessive  systemi  and  yet  with  suifleient  detau  to  make  a  finished  rep- 
resentation. His  s^lCj  clear  and  often  piqnanti  imparts  an  interest  seldom 
found  in  such  compendmms.  His  point  of  yiew  is  the  Hegelian,  of  the  conserv- 
atiye  wing,  but  he  is  still  just  and  impartiaL  The  English  and  Scotch  schools 
are  but  imperfectly  treated.  The  last  chapter,  on  German  Philosophy  since  the 
death  of  Hegel,  is  of  special  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  present  tendencies  of 
German  thought,  with  many  a  sharp,  polemic  thrust 

ISements  (/  Logic;  comprising  the  Doctrine  of  the  Laws  and  Products  of 
thought,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method,  together  with  a  Logical  Praxis.  Desisned 
for  Classes  and  for  Private  Study.  By  Hbnbt  N.  Dat,  Author  of  "Art  of  Rhet- 
oric "  etc.,  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  We  can  now  only  announce  this 
work,  and  briefly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  students.  It  is 
well  thought  out  and  arranged,  and  suggests  some  important  modifications  in 
logic,  partly  on  the  basis  of  Hamilton's  work,  and  partly  the  result  of  the 
Author  %  own  studies.    We  shall  give  a  fuller  notice  of^it  hereafter. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Amtrican  Leaves :  MtmiUar  Notes  of  Thoughji  and  lAfe.  By  Samuel  Osgood. 
New  York:  Harare,  1867.  pp.  380.  Most  persons  will  recognise  these 
^  Leayes,"  as  havmg  already  contributed  to  the  permanent  value  of  Harper^s 
MonUUy  Magazine.  They  are  well  worthy  of  being  thus  collected  into  a  vol- 
ume :  for  though  these  essays  discuss  matters  of  current  interest  in  an  engaging 
snd  popular  style,  there  runs  through  them  a  vein  of  quiet,  mature  wisdom,  and- 
of  earnest  Christian  reflection,  which  give  them  more  than  a  transient  value. 
They  are  also  thoroughly  American  in  their  whole  tone  and  spirit  Not  that 
Dr.  Osgood  is  blind  to  our  faults  and  follies,  he  freely  criticises  these  :  but  he 
would  liaye  us  realize  the  fiill  ideal  of  our  American  institutions  and  of  our 
Christian  lifb.  Some  of  the  topics  are,  Our  Old  Pew ;  American  Boys  and 
GHrls,  (who  all  ought  to  read  what  is  here  said  of  them) :  The  Flag  at 
Home ;  Art  among  the  People ;  American  Nerves ;  the  Ethics  of  Love,  etc.  It 
is  an  excellent  book  for  the  home  circle  of  a  cultivated  household. 

Sipeeehes  and  Addresses^  by  Hrnrt  Wintkb  Davis,  of  Maryland.  With  an 
Oration  by  Uie  Hon.  J.  A.  J.  Cresswell,  U.  S.  Senator,  etc.  New  York :  Harpers, 
1867,  pp.  596.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  of  deep  moral  conviction  s, 
of  indomitable  courage,  and  of  a  stirring  and  polished  eloquence.  Through 
the  onus  of  our  civil  war  he  led  bis  State  victoriously,  with  the  war-cry  of 
Unconditional  Loyalty  and  Unconditional  Emancipation.  He  lived  to  see  the 
ooonlry  triumphant,  and  his  State  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  he  died  at  the  age 
of  49,  full  of  honor.  From  hardly  any  one  of  pur  younger  statesmen  might  so 
much  have  been  expected,  had  his  life  been  spared.  Those  admirable  speeches 
are  his  legac;^  :  and  though  they  show  here  and  there  the  need  of  his  reviewing 
hand,  they  Y/ui  constitute  a  cherished  monument  to  his  memory.  Some  of  them 
are  models  of  the  very  best  style  of  efliactive  popular  speeches,  and  their  effect 
ihowa  that  the  mere  declaimer  can  not  enchain  even  the  conmion  crowd  as 
■oiely  as  the  man  of  high  cultivation  and  deep  convictions.  Some  of  his  writ- 
ten  appeals,  as  hiB  Addresses  to  the  Voters  of  his  District,  are  admirable  speci- 
■ens  of  condensed,  logical  and  fervent  arguments,  in  the  heat  of  a  politleal 
smraM.  Mr.  Cresswell's  oration,  delivered  in  the  Hoojm  of  Representn^es, 
b  a  fbUdioQs  summary  of  his  lifb  and  character.    Mr.  Daris  was  also  a  rinoere 
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■nd  oonaiBlent  ChrUitian.  A'  ■triking  likenMi  of  his  delloftte  jtl  flm  oonnta- 
nance  fitcea  the  title  page.  Thia  volame,  haadsomely  brought  oat»  li  worthy  bf 
the  attentive  study  of  our  young  aspirants  for  political  fiune.  This  noble  life 
teaches  a  lesson  full  of  hope  and  pomiso  for  the  republic. 

Studka  in  English ;  off  CRwipses  of  the  Inner  Itfe  of  cur  Lamgmam.  By  M. 
ScHKLK  DE  Vkhk,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uuvecii^  of 
Ya.  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  365.  The  author  of  this  wOrk  has 
delivered  lectures  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  langua^,  for  several  yean  past,  at 
the  University  of  Va. ;  and  we  have  some  of  the  fhiits  of  his  studies  in  these  able 
and  entertaining  chapters.  The  English  language  ought  to  be  made  a  study  by 
itself  in  all  our  colleges.  It  is  thus  taught  by  Professor  March  at  Easton,  Pa., 
and  in  some  few  other  colleges;  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  just  claims^ 
We  welcome  the  work  of  Professor  I>e  Vere  as  an  incitement  to  this  object 
nis  dixcussions  arc  presontod  in  a  way  to  interest  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Without  the  parade  of  scholarship,  and  without  propounding  any  new  theories, 
ho  sums  up  the  results  of  the  labors  of  our  best  scholars,  so  that  the  erowth 
and  genius  of  the  language  can  be  fairly  and  fUlly  appreciated.  Occasionally 
tiie  rhetoric  of  the  work  is  slightly  exalted,  and  some  of  the  phraseology  might 
bo  pruned  by  a  severe  censor,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it^is  learned,  instructive 
and  adequate  to  its  end.  The  different  parts  of  speech,  the  names  of  places  and 
men.  the  relations  and  elements  of  the  English  tongue,  English  sounds,  orthog- 
raphy and  accent,  are  among  the  topics  of  the  chapters.  The  book  tends  to 
confirm  the  remark  of  Grimm:  ^*  That  in  wealth,  wisdom  and  strict  economy, 
none  of  the  living  languages  can  vie  with  the  English.'^ 

"  Stronsrer  Tax  than  hosts  tliat  marcli 
With  iMittle-nags  unfurled, 
It  goes  wltli  J^reedom,  Troth  and  Thought 
To  rouse  and  rule  the  world." 

Mr.  Scribner  has  brought  out  the  work  in  his  usual  excellent  style,  and  hss 
put  the  students  of  philology  under  now  obligations  by  adding  this  volume  to 
those  by  Marsh,  MUllcr,  Dwight,  and  others,  which  he  has  before  published. 

A  Plea  for  the  Q,}uen'8  Etiglish.  Bv  Henbt  Alfobd,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury. Tenth  edition.  Ihe  Dean* 8  English.  By  G.  Washihgton  Moox.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Strahan  k.  Co.,  18G6.  Dr.  Alford's  work  originated  in 
Good  Words^  in  the  form  of  brief  notes  on  speaking  and  spelling  this  English 
language,  correcting  many  popular  errors.  Mr.  Moon,  a  sharp  verbal  critic, 
took  the  Dean  to  task  for  his  own  blunders  in  the  use  of  the  Kiigi««^  tongue. 
The  controversy  ran  on,  until  we  have  these  two  volumes  as  its  net  result. 
Everybody  is  now  convinced,  that  the  Dean  did  not  write  aconrately,  and 
that  Mr.  Moon  is  not  only  critical  but  hypercritical.  Both  works  have  a 
value  for  students  of  the  Isjiguoge.  The  Dean's  contemptuous  fling  at  Amer- 
ican speech  and  morality  is  retained  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work.  If  he 
is  wilhng  to  have  it  left,  we  need  have  no  objection.  It  is  a  good  illustration 
of  a  certain  style  of  English  morals  and  manners,  of  which  it  is  well  to  have 
some  specimens  preserved. 

Etaayt  cm  Art  By  Francis  Tubnsb  Palobavs.  New  York  :  Hurd  and  Hough- 
ton, 1867,  pp.  330.  England  hf^  not  yet  produced  any  complete  scientific 
treatise  on  Aesthetics,  though  different  parts  of  the  subject  have  been  ably 
handled  by  various  ^Titers.  Mr.  Palgrave's  Essays  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
running  criticism  upon  recent  works  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  ; 
such  as  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy  ;  the  pictures  of  Mulready, 
Herbert,  Uolman  Hunt,  and  Flandrin  ;  Japanese  ArC ;  ^e  Famese  Marbles^ 
the  Albert  Gross,  etc.  His  criticiBms  are  based  on  definite  principles,  and 
show  good  sense  and  artistic  feeling,  without  laying  claim  to  much  ori^[inalitjy. 
The  concluding  chapter  compares  recent  French  and  Finglish  arobitectuxi^ 
rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  It  is  a  good  book  from  whioh  to 
leam  how  a  goodptempered  and  consistent  critioism  may  be  ooudnotod. 
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BjurrMOfMw'B  JjarrESB,  1790—1826.  Thmslated  by  Ladt  WaumLom,  YnOi 
koortrait  and  foo-edmile.  2  vols..  New  York  :  Hard  A  Houghton,  1867 ;  pp. 
IM,  257.  These  letters  of  the  great  composer  are  taken  from  the  German 
collections  of  Nohl  and  Von  KoechL-  They  are  arranged  nnder  three  heads  ; 
fife's  Joys  and  SorrowSi  life's  Mission,  Lil'e-s  Close.  They  certainly  can  not 
M  complained  of  on  the  score  of  reserre,  for  the^  let  us  directly  into  the  private 
ad  personal  relations  and  interests  of  the  writer,  his  griefs  and  vexations,  in 
hori,  all  his  vaiying  moods.  A  good  deal  of  the  matter  is  trivial,  except  aa 
Unstxaiing  the  carefdlness,  patience  and  indomitable  spirit  of  a  noble  artist, 
inder  severe  trials.  The  noblo  portrait,  fiEu:ing  the  title  page,  gives  a  clue  to 
lie  genius  of  this  great  master,  whose  highest  harmonies  were  wrought  out 
>f  a  struggling  and  suffering  soul.  That  such  a  musician  should  be  deaf  is 
me  of  the  strange  anomalies  in  human  life. 

jRMry  ToUm  of  AU  Natiom.  By  Edouabd  Laboi7i<atx,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
ute  of  France.  Translated  by  Mjlbt  L.  Booth,  New  York  :  Harpers,  1867. 
jabonlaye  is  as  much  at  home  among  fairies,  and  giants,  and  little  children, 
«  he  is  m  the  fields  of  jurisprudence  and  political  philosophy.  These  twelve 
ascinating  tales,  published  in  various  periodi<»ds,  hav^  been  collected 
md  well  translated  by  Miss  Booth^  with  the  sanction  oi  the  author,  who 
mtes  a  pleasant  dedication  to  American  children.  The  stories  are  ^e  fruit  of 
borough  study :  the  author  read  "the  Koran  through  twice  (a  wearisome 
ask),"  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  morality  of  the  Ar^)8.  The  longest  tale, 
hat  of  **  Abdollah,"  is  admirable  in  conception  and  execution.  The  work 
oil  delight  everybody,  and  help  to  make  Laboulaye's  name,  as  it  ought  to 
e,  feanifiar  in  all  our  households. 

Charles  Wesley  seen  in  His  Finer  and  Less  FamUiar  Poems,  New  York  :  Kurd  ft 
looghton,  1867.  The  Rev.  Frederic  M.  Bird,  to  whom  we  owe  this  selection, 
s  already  favorably  known  by  various  labors  in  hymnology.  He  is  a  Lutheran 
ninister,  but  has  deep  sympathy  for  all  true  religious  poetry.  Out  of  the 
hree  thousand  pages  of  Wesley's  poems  he  has  made  an  excellent  compila- 
ion,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  sort  of  biographic  interest  to  the  collection  ;  and 
aeh  piece  is  reprinted  precisely  as  first  written,  whenever  this  could  be  as- 
artamed.  Wesley's  more  familiar  hymns  arc  for  the  most  part  omitted ; 
hough  such  hymns  as  ''Christ  the  Lord  has  risen  to-day  ;"  *'Come  thou  long 
xpected  Jesus;"  *'0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing;'*  '* Light  of  those 
rhoee  dreary  dwelling,"  etc.,  must  of  course  be  found  in  all  collections. 

This  volume  will  tend  to  raise  the  estimate  of  Charles  Wesley  as  a  poet,  in 
pite  of  the  prosaic,  literal,  doctrinal  character  of  many  of  the  lines,  ^eir 
•conrional  harshness,  and*  the  preponderance  of  the  subjective  element  of 
lenonal  experience.  It  may  also  serve  to  show  that  in  singing,  as  in  prayer, 
xdemios  oft  forget  their  feuds ;  e.  g.  the  hymns  on  Dependence  (p.  355),  on 
InlmuflBive  (p.  360),  on  '*  Jesu,  lover  of  my  Soul"  (p.  351),  would  make  a 
lood  ooriMfiMM  of  evangelical  theology.    And  we  should  all  agree  with  the 

ines,  on  p.  167 : 

*'  Perfection  Is  the  last  degree, 
PerfiBctlon  Is  attained  at  last  ;*' 

aneh  more  than  in  tlie  once  noted  hymn  of  Wesley  on  **  the  horrible  decree," 
LOt  included  in  this  collection.  So,  too,  the  hymn  on  the  Foundation,  p.  169, 
lygOMos  the  substantial  fSuth  of  the  church :  ' 

«<  Who  aright  his  Lord  confiMses, 
Unremoyable  he  stands, 
Flxt  on  an  eternal  tMuls, 
Stabllshed  with  Almlirhty  hands." 

BgptfyUf  WmHng  and  other  Verses.  By  Ambon  D.  F.  Ramdolfh,  New  Yoi^ : 
loriDsier  A  Ca,  1867.  This  little  volume,  chieflv  of  religiotis  poems,  by  the 
rcn  Imown  publisher,  Mr.  Bandolph,  was  oompiled  at  Mr.  Scrionar*a  reqaesl 
ad  la  iasned  in  beautiftd  style.  Several  of  these  poemshave  alxeady  attainea 
k  mXk  dwarved  lepatatian,  and  have  been  freqnenllj  oopied  ia  NUgkm 
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pcsiodioftli.    Tliey  all  breathe  a  tender  reUidoiui  apizit,  aad  often  rise  to  a 
nigh  deoree  of  poetilo  merit    As  thoB  ooUeoted  th^y  make  an  appropriate  apd 
beantifal  gift-book,  in  harmonjr  with  the  best  Christian  fa^iii»gf  and  anrrmia 
Uons. 

7h§W<mmqftheOctpdt:th$TkmWakimjmdolhtrPoma.  ^j  the  snthor  of 
the  "SohOnberg-Gotta  Family."  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1887,  pp.976. 
Though  the  poetir  of  Mrs.  Gharles  may  not  be  quite  eqoal  to  her  adi&able 
tales,  yet  it  is  still  of  a  high  order  ;  and  there  are  some  ezqpisiie  gems  of 
Ohristian  thought  and  sentiment  scattered  through  this  beantutal  Tohune.  Of 
liary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  she  writes  : 

**  To  dwell  at  home  with  Blm  for  years, 
And  prove  his  llUal  love  thine  own. 
In  all  a  mother's  tender  cares, 
To  serve  a  Savlonr  In  thy  Son :" 

The  little  poem  on  the  **  Unnamed  Women*'  is  also  yeiy  beaatiftil : 

<*  And  thus  we  only  speak  of  them 

As  those  on  whom  his  merdes  meet, 
"  She  when  the  Lord  would  not  condemn,** 
'^  And  **  she  who  bathed  with  tears  hlsftet.' » 

That  on  Salome  catches  the  inmost  sense  of  the  narratxre  : 


"  They  knew  not  what  of  Him  they  ask'd, 
But  He  their  deeper  sense  distul'd  ; 
Gently  the  Belflsh  wish  nnmask'd, 
And  all  the  prayer  of  love  ftOflllM.** 

Th§  DrayUm  and  Uw.  Daomantt,  a  Story  of  tkt  doil  Wan,  By  the  author  of  the 
•*Sch»nberg-Cotta  Family,"  etc  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1868,  pp.  509. 
Mrs.  Gharles  has  become  a  hoosehold  name  through  our  land,  mere  her 
writings  are  even  more  widely  oironlated  and  read  than  in  langlMiii,  This 
new  work  of  hers  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of  her  preyions  poblica- 
tions,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Schtmberg-Ootta  Family.  It  nar- 
rates the  conflict  between  roundheads  and  cayaliers  in  the  reign  of  Chaclea  IL 

The  fftghf  Education  tif  Womnn^  by  Eiolt  Dayib  (Strabazi,  pnbliaher,  jm. 
190),  is  an  earnest  plea,  in  a  sober  vein,  for  raising  the  standard  of  female 
education,  particulany  in  EnglMid.  Some  of  the  arguments  are  leas  applioa- 
ble  to  this  country,  though  the  object  is  one  of  uniyersal  interest  * 

Patuau  in  ihe  lAh  of  the  Faire  OotpdUr.Miriren  Anne  Askew,  Beoonnted  by  ve 
unworthie  pen  of  Nicholas  Moldwarp,  B.  A.,  and  now  first  set  Ibrth  by  the 
author  of  <*  Mary  PowelL''  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1866,  pp.  S36.  This  is 
a  charming  and  touching  tale  of  the  times  and  persecutions  of  King  Henry 
YUL  MisB  Manning  well  understands  the  art  of  picturing  the  past  in  its 
own  drapery  and  colors.  The  style  of  the  day  is  acunirably  preaerred.  No 
one  can  read  the  book  without  deep  sympatby.  It  is  brought  out  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  contents. 

Eleanor:  an  AutM/ogrtigphi^,  Philadelphia  :  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
pp.  302.  A  chastened  rehgious  spirit,  evangelical  news  of  divine  truth,  and 
a  simple  and  engaging  narrative,  characterize  this  tale,  which  is  quite  aboTO 
the  average  works  in  our  Sabbath  School  literature. 

Venetian  Life,  By  W.  D.  Howklu.  Second  edition.  New  York  :  Hud  & 
Houghton,  1867,  pp.  398.  A  very  agreeable  picture  of  Venice,  and  Venetian 
life,  written  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  having  a  fresh  interest  The  ao^or 
writes  carefully  from  actual  observation,  and  is  not  a  mere  oopyist  of  othen. 
The  Tolume  is  handsomely  brought  out»  as  is  the  wont  of  the  publishers. 

SpaMk  Papere  and  00m  IHaoettaniee,  hiOm-to  UnpMUhed  or  JheoHkOed.  Bty 
WASEaHGTOV  IBYIMG.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Pibbu  M.  iBYorOb  t  toIs., 
Hnrd  k  Houghton,  1866.  The  first  Tolume  of  this  ooUeotion  is  flUad  with 
acy  Qhroniolea  and  legends  of  Spanlarda  and  Moorii  nproduoad  in  port  Jbgliah, 
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gifing  xm  the  mj  spirit  and  flayor  of  their  timei.  The  larger  part  of  theae  ad- 
Biirable  Tendons  hais  never  before  been  published.  The  seoond  Tolome  opens 
with  the  earliest  papers  of  Irving,  contributed  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle"  of 
Hew  York  in  1802,  satirising  the  manners  and  customs  of  Manhattan  as  it  then 
was.  Some  charming  Biographical  Sketcdies,  with  divers  Reviews  and  Miscell*- 
nies,  complete  this  collection,  which  is  a  welcome  and  needed  addition  to  the 
Irving  literature.  A  remarkable  portrait  hj  Wilkes,  1828,  embellishes  the  first 
Tolume. 

MISCELLANY. 

EngUth  OomposUion  and  Bhdoric  By  Albxakdeb  Bain,  M.  A.,  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  American  Edition,  Revised.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1867,  pp.  343.  This  is  the  best  book  that  we  know  of  for 
methodizing  the  instruction  in  English  composition.  It  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  QrammaJtkal  Analyz&r ;  or,  (he  DerwaJtion  and  D^nUion  of  Words^  wUh  ihfiir 
Qrammaticai  CktmfictUion,  By  W.  J.  Tennet.  Same  Publishers,  pp.  227.  A 
useful  manual  for  the  study  of  the  derivation  of  words. 

A  PracHcai  Arithmetic.  By  G-.  P.  Quaokekbos,  A  M.  Upon  the  Basis  of  the 
Works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    Same  Publishers,  1866,  pp.  324. 

An  Introdudary  Latin  Book,  By  Albert  Habkness,  Professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versi^.    Same  Publishers,  1866,  pp.  162. 

Primeipia  Latina.  Part  IL  A  First  Latin  Reading  Book,  containing  an  Epi- 
tome of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  etc  With  Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  By  William 
Smm,  LL.  D.,  and  Henry  Drister,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Harpers,  pp.  375. 

Gittot's  Oeographical  Series.  Primary;  or^  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Oeo- 
Vraphif.  4to,  pp.  118.  Scribner  &  Co.  1866.  This  School-book  is  prepared  by 
Pr&  Ghiyot  on  a  stricUy  scientific  method,  yet  in  a  simple  and  progressive  form. 
It  is  adn^ably  adapted  to  its  object  We  recommend  to  all  teachers  to  try  this 
aeries  of  text-book. 

The  Market  Auistant.  By  Thomas  F.  De Yds.  New  York:  Hurd  ft  Houghton, 
1867,  pp.  455.  A  volume  full  of  practical  sugpgestions  about  marketing,  giving  a 
description  of  all  articles  of  food  sold  in  our  markets,  with  man]%  curious  anec- 
dotes, and  illustrated  with  cuts.    It  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  book. 

A  SequeL  to  Ministering  Children,  By  Maria  Louisa  Charlesworth.  New 
York:  Carters,  1867.  The  many  readers  of  the  "Mmistering  Children"  will 
cordially  welcome  this  new  and  attractive  narrative,  which  is  issued  in  a  becoming 
dreee. 

The  Great  Pilot  and  JERs  Lessons.  By  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.  New 
York :  same  Publishers,  1867,  pp.  309.  Dr.  Newton  always  addresses  the  heart 
andoonsdence  in  an  earnest  and  attractive  style. 

Ibther  Clement,  a  Roman  CaihoHc  Story.  New  York:  same  Publishers,  1867. 
A  new  impression  of  a  tale  which  has  eiijoyed  a  wide  and  deserved  popularity. 
Its  lessons  are  still  pertinent 

Ourfetq  Chimes;  or,  Thoughts  far  lAf^s  Eventide.  By  J.  R.  Maodxtft,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Carter,  1867.    Second  edition. 

Miss  Whatelt's  Life  of  Martin  Luiher  is  also  published  by  the  Carters :  it  is 
an  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  reformer. 

The  Brownings;  a  TsUe  of  the  Oreat  Bebdlion,hj  J.  G.  Fullir,  (New  Yoik^ 
M.  W.  Dodd,  1867,  pp.  SlOX  hi  an  attractive  tale,  bringing  out  some  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  of  tiie  kite  war.  Luey  Lee;  or,  AU  Thkige/ir  Christ,  is  an  inHiMt- 
hig  ittUgioiia  tale,  in  the  flame  yoliune.    Mr.  Dodd  «U»  puhUahM  Th$  Jkwmr$» 
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JhmQy^  by  Mrs.  Elub,  the  woll-known  author  of  the  Womei^cfBngkmd,  induding 
the  necesaity  of  temperance. 

BacheVs  Secret  A  Novel  By  the  author  of  The  Master  of  Mbrbm.  Kew  Tork: 
Harpers.  The  character  and  scenes  of  this  novel  are  drawn  witiii  fidelity  and 
care.    Its  moral  tone  is  unexceptionable. 

Two  Marriages.  By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,"  eta  New  York:  Harper 
A  Bros.,  1867 ;  12mo,  pp.  301.  All  of  Mrs.  Craik's  (Miss  Muloch's)  tales  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a  cordial  reception.  These  "  two  marriages"  are  two%torieB  of 
*'John  Bowerbank's  Wife,"  and  ''Parson  Garland's  Daughter,"  illustratiiig  in 
diffbront  ways  the  power  and  constancy  of  woman's  leva  The  second  tale  is 
much  better  than  tbe  first 

The  Claverings,  A  Novel  By  Anthoict  Trollopk  New  Tork:  Harpers,  186t. 
If  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply,  Mr.  TroUope's  novels  must  have  a  large 
popularity.    This  one,  we  understand,  is  f\illy  up  to  the  author's  ayerage. 

The  Village  on  the  Cliff.  A  Novel  By  Miss  Thackeray.  New  Toik:  Har- 
pers, 1867.  Without  the  genius  of  her  fisither,  Miss  Thackeray  has  a  quidc  per- 
ception of  the  varieties  both  of  natural  scenery  and  of  human  character. 

Madonna  Mary.  A  Novel.  By  MBa  Oliphakt.  Now  York:  Harpers,  1866. 
This,  like  all  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  tales,  is  simple  and  natural,  with  a  Tein  of  quiet 
humor,  and  excellent  in  its  moral  tone. 


Art.  VIII.— theological  AND   LITERAEY 

INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bavaria  has  published,  the  last  year,  aoTend 
new  volumes  of  its  comprehensive  work  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Ger- 
many, viz :  Dorner's  History  of  the  Evangelical  Theology ;  Werner's  History  of 
Catholic  Theology ;  Poscliol's  History  of  Geog^raphy;  Fraas,  History  of  AgruBol- 
ture,  etc.  It  has  also  published  2  vols,  of  R.  v.  LUienoron's  Historical  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Germans ;  the  4th  vol.  of  Karl  Hegel's  Chronicles  of  German  Cities 
from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century;  Abel's  Year-Books  of  the  Frank  Bmpire. 
Other  works  9f  a  high  character  are  in  hand. 

A  new  edition  (the  fifth)  of  Julius  MUller's  work  on  Sin  is  just  out,  not  materi- 
ally altered.  The  author  in  the  Preface  expresses  his  regret  that  his  health  does 
not  allow  of  his  continuing  his  investigations  on  certain  relations  of  tha  0nl^|ect 

Ludwig  Fouerbach,  the  author  of  the  notorious  "  Essence  of  Christiaidtj,'*  has 
published  a  work  of  a  very  popular  cast,  developing  the  same  godless  views,  en- 
titled '^Divinity,  Freedom  and  Immortality  from  the  Standpoint  of  Anthropology." 
He  resolves  all  the  objects  of  religious  faith  into^our  wishes  and  desirea,  viewed 
as  objective,  and  imagined  as  personal  agents.  The  difference  of  gods  ia  simply 
the  difference  in  our  wishes.  Pantheism  arises  when  our  wishes  and  nature  go 
along  together.  When  our  wishes  get  above  nature,  we  have  theism  and  Chr^ 
tianity — a  god  above  nature,  a  supernatural  being  who  works  miracles.  Hie  title 
of  one  of  his  chapters  is:  "  The  Secret  of  Sacrifice;  or,  a  man  is  what  he  eats 
(der  Mensch  ist  was  er  isst").    The  book  is  fhll  of  frivolous  impiety. 

A  full  and  accurate  defense  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  given  by  Dr.  Otto  Theniut 
of  Dresden,  in  his  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Gospels ;  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Strauss,"  pp.  70. 
That  John  is  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  clearly  shownt  in  reply  to  Stnuai' 
objections.  Dr.  Yolkmar  of  Zurich  has  published  a  reply  (Zurich,  pp.  166)  to 
Tisohendorfs  work  on  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels :  it  takM  in  aubatnoe  the 
•extreme  view  of  the  school  of  Baur. 

iThe  reet  of  the  Intelligence  is  neoeseBiily  deferred.] 
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The  following  corrections,  made  by  the  Author,  were  receixed  too  late  for 
insertion  in  their  proper  places. 

Page  404,  line  8  from  above,  for  *  part '  read  'fad* 
**      413,  *<    8    *'    below,  for  *  grace 'read  *yoMfiies».- 
**     416,   "    16'*    above,  for  *  bold 'read' 6a^- 
•«     419,   *"    17  '•    above,  for  *act'  read  *ari: 
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abt.  I.— the  vision  theory  op  the  resurrec- 
tion OP  JESUS  CHRIST.* 

Bt  RiT.  WoLcon  Galsims,  Bnffido,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fact  fall  of  BigoificaDce,  that  the  earnest  thinking  of 
our  times  is  concentrating  upon  the  life  of  our  Lord.  "What 
think  ye  of  Christ?",  is  beginning  to  bo  the  test  question,  not 
merely  in  dogmatic  theology,  as  in  former  periods^  but  in 

*  L  Dm  Lebea  Jesu,  fUr  das  deatsphe  Yolk  bearbeltet  Von  David  F.  Stranss. 
Leipdg,  186i. 

2.  Tne  Character  of  Jesus  Portrayed.  By  Dr.  Daniel  SchenkeL  Translated 
by  W.  H.  Furaesfl,  D.  D.,  Boston,  ISSS. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Carl  Hase.  Translated  by  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Boalon,  1860. 

4.  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  B.  D.  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge,  1866. 

6.  Zeitiohrifk  ftr  wissenschaftlicbe  Theologie.  Halle,  1861,  iii,  s.  223,  ff. 
C  Holrten:  Die  Christus-Yision  des  Paulua,  und  die  Genesis  dM  paulinischen 
Sfingeliums. 

STDitto,  1863,  Tiii,  s.  182,  ff ;  zui,  s.  297,  ft  Ludwig  Paul:  Ueber  die 
geschicttiche  B^laubigung  einer  realen  Auferstehung  ChristL 

7.  Ditto,  1863,  zvii.    Strauss:   Schleiermaoher  una  die  Auferstehung  Jeam. 
a  Die  AuiiarstehunjS  ChxistL    Yon  Dr.  WiUebald  Beyschlag.    Berlin,  1865. 

9.  AUgemeine  kircmiche  Zeitschrift.  Dr.  Daniel  SchenkeL  Elberfield,  1865, 
290,  ft  679,  ft  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  als  G^chichtsthatsaohe  und  als 
Heilsthatsache. 

10.  Bulletin  Th^logique,  Paris;  April,  1866.  Conference  prononcd  a 
Berne.  Par  M.  le  pastour  et  pzo&sseur  Gilder:  De  la  B^alit4  de  la  B^sotrec- 
tion  da  Jtfsus  Christ 
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pbilosophy,  in  natural  science,  and,  above  all,  in  bistorj. 
Even  tbe  nndevout  are  forced  to  write  their  dates  in  nmnbers 
wbicb  set  all  tbe  centuries  in  eager  motion  toward  tbe  vital 
moment  in  time,  and  bring  tbem  back  again,  regenerate  and 
consecrated,  like  tbe  flow  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  heart. 
Only,  this  heart-point  of  biatorj  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  the 
birth  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  the  Besurrection  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  former  fact  occasions  no  disturbance  to  any  system 
of  philosophy.  But  is  the  latter  a  fact^  too?  There  the  whole 
fabric  of  modem  speculation  begins  to  reel.  One  oi  the  or- 
gans of  rationalism  recently  avowed,  with  perfect  frankness, 
"  from  the  day  that  it  becomes  possible  to  admit  the  histor- 
ical reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  miracle  of  mir- 
acles, it  will  become  necessary  to  abandon  our  whole  system 
since  this  one  fact  is  sueh  a  serious  interroption  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  that  it  would  reverse  all  the  modem 
theories  of  the  universe.^*  Skepticism  on  one  side,  and  Ghria- 
tian  apologists^  with  tbe  Apostle  at  their  head,  on  the  other, 
are  equally  explicit  in  admitting  the  vital  importance  of  this 
question. 

"Here  we  come  to  the  decisive  point,  where  we  are  bound 
to  find  some  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  else  admit  it  to  be  a  fact,  acknowledge 
the  insufficiency  of  our  theories,  take  back  everything  we  have 
said  thus  far,  and  abandon  our  whole  attempt.''t  Is  this  expla- 
nation found?  Is  the  story  an  unfounded  tradition  ?  Is  Christ 
not  risen  ?  Then  our  faith  is  vain,  and  the  Apostles  are  found 
false  witnesses  of  Ood. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  tbe  basis  of  all  historical 
investigation  of  this  question,  is  the  fact  that  the  Appstles  and 
early  disciples  believed  in  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
Tbe  theory  of  tbe  Pharisees^  circulated  by  men  employed  for 
that  purpose,^  and  revived  by  the  old  school  of  atheists  in 


*Zeit8tiinmeii,  1861,  p.  349;  et  Bulletin  Th^ogique,  1866,  p.  Bl 

t  Stniuu,  288.  t  Matt  zzriiL  1&. 

^  Jut.  Har.  Dial  earn  TiTph.  p.  335. 
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France  and  England,  and  in  the  Wolfenblittel  Fragments,  that 
the  Christians  stole  the  body,  and  imposed  upon  the  world  by 
a  pioas  fraud,  is  sconted,  by  modern  skepticism,  as  a  thing 
more  incredible  than  the  miracle  itself.  "That  the  christian 
charch  conld  have  existed  without  a  belief  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  is  impossible."*  The  only  question  which  engages 
the  attention  of  any  modern  historian,  is  this : 

How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Apostles,  and 
many  others,  believed  that  they  saw  Jesos  alivo,  ailer  he  was 
emcifled,  dead,  and  buried? 

The  process  by  which  rationalists  have  reached  their  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  is  very  instructive.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  was  avoided,  or  held  to  be  of  no  import- 
ance. Hegel  taught,  that  faith  in  Christ,  and  even  the 
belief  that  his  death  was  not  a  necessity,  but  the  death  of 
death,  does  not  depend  upon  his  personal  resurrection ;  only 
npon  the  resnrrection  of  his  life  within  the  church.  The 
belief  in  a  resurrection  would  be  quite  inadequate.  Against 
fliich  a  miracle,  some  objection  could  always  be  urged,  since 
the  object  believed  would  be  separate  from  the  soul's  own 
consciousness.  To  depend  upon  any  outward  object  for  our 
faith,  would  be  to  transform  faith  into  human  and  irreligious 
sense.  What  the  soul  receives  for  truth,  must  not  be  natural, 
but  spiritual,  worthy  of  its  own  spiritual*  nature.  The  human 
history  of  Christ  is  all  negative.  Faith  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  this,  but  transforms  it  into  another  history  completely. 
He  is  believed,  felt,  to  be  very  God.  His  history  on  earth  is 
nothing  but  the  process  of  the  Divine  nature  coming  into 
union  with  humanity.  Hence,  the  outward  facts  of  his  life 
do  not  enter  into  the  elements  of  Christian  faith,  which  is  a 
spiritual  apprehension,  an  assurance  of  the  soul,  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  this  holy  oneness  of  God  and  man  is  a  relief  from 
the  burden  of  sin,  and  the  painful  need  of  truth  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  indifferent  from  what  source 
the  history  of  Christ  is  derived.    It  is  not  worth  a  moment's  re- 

*BMir,  Dm  OhriBtenUram  der  drei  enten  Jahrhunderte,  ■.  39. 
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Bearch  to  ascertain  whether  Jesas  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
what  he  said  and  did,  nor  whether  such  a  man  ever  lived,  or 
not.  If  the  whole  story,  from  beginning  to  end  is  an  vnfoanded 
tradition,  it  is, nevertheless,  tnie  that  the  profound  specnla- 
tioDS  of  the  hnman  race  upcm  the  isolation  of  the  sonl  from 
itself,  from  other  beings,  and  from  Ood,  have  found  repose  at 
last  in  this  belief,  that  Ood  is  not  at  a  distance,  nor  in  hostility 
to  us,  but  has  come  into  the  world  to  reconcile  us  unto  hio^ 
self,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  the  divine  nature  to 
become  human,  and  the  human  nature  to  become  divine. 
This  belief  will  remain  steadfast,  whether  it  has  a  baMS  of 
fact  to  stand  upon,  or  not.*  Hegel's  interest  in  this  questioD 
was  purely  speculative.  Schleiermaeher's  was  deeply  relig- 
ions.  And  yet  be  reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusion. 
He  often  speaks  of  the  resurrection,  indeed,  as  an  actual  occur, 
rence ;  for  example,  in  his  fascinating  sermon  on  "  Christ's  Resur- 
rection a  Pattern  of  our  Now  Life."t  Yet  upon  close  inspectioQ 
it  will  be  observed,  that  ^  the  pattern  "  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance ;  if  the  "  new  life  "  is  a  reality,  the  purpose  of  the  resur- 
rection is  fulfilled.  For  an  actual  resurrection  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  continuous  existence,  which  consists 
in  the  quickened  spirit  of  his  church.  The  facts  of  Christ's 
personal  history  all  retire  to  the  background,  and  become 
almost  as  insignificant  as  in  HegeKs  system  of  philosophy*  The 
whole  of  his  personal  worth,  as  well  as  the  force  of  his  truth, 
is  found  in  the  planting  of  a  new  and  holy  principle  of  life  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  principle  works  not  merely  in  indi- 
vidual, but  is  cherished  and  becomes  continuous  in  the  life 
of  the  church*  In  short,  "the  fact  of  the  resurrecticm  cannot  be 
included  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
person.":|:  Thus  far,  we  find  only  this  answer  to  the  question: 
How  can  we  account  for  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  ?  We 
do  not  know ;  we  do  not  need  to  know  ;  we  do  not  care  to  know ; 
the  belief  has  a  basis  o{  truth,  and  requires  no  basis  of  fact. 

*Cf.  Dorner,  Lehie  von  dor  Person  Ghristi.    1S89,  p.  ioa,  ft 

iFi8h*B  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  £loqaeace»  i,  625. 
Qlaubenslehxe,  §99. 
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Bnt  Schleiermacher  could  not  leave  the  question  in  this  of^scih 
rity.  He  bad  no  dogmatic  interest  in  it,  but  anotber  interest 
pressed  for  a  solution.  He  cannot,  indeed,  comprehend  Panl's 
assertion, "  If  Ohrist  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain,"  bnt  the  ad- 
ditional  inference,  ^  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God,"  dis- 
quiets him.  "Whoever  hesitates,  on  accoant  of  the  miracle 
involved,  to  accept  the  resurrection  as  a  literal  fact,  and  sup- 
poses rather  that  the  disciples  deceived  themselves,  and  mis- 
took an  inward  feeling  of  their  own  for  an  occurrence  in  the 
outward  world,  attributes  to  them  such  weakness  that  not  only 
their  whole  testimony  for  Christ  ceases  to  be  reliable,but  Christ 
himself,  in  choosing  such  disciples,  could  not  have  known  what 
is  in  men.  Or,  worse  still,  if  it  was  his  intention  to  have  them 
mistake  their  own  hallucinations  for  actual  observations,  then 
he  himself  is  the  originator  of  error,  -and  all  moral  ideas 
become  hopelessly  confused,  when  such  an  action  is  found 
consistent  with  a  sinless  character.  From  a  Cbristological  stand- 
point, this  is  the  nervua  rerum  of  the  question ;  to  suspect  the 
disciples  of  deception  or  hallucination,  bewilders  our  moral 
judgments.  And,  since  either  of  the  two  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  be  referred  to  Christ,  we  must  charge  him  with  the 
character  of  a  visionary,  or  else  of  a  deceiver,  unless  we  admit 
the  resurrection  to  be  an  actual  fact  And,  back  of  this,  the 
question  will  still  remain :  Can  a  visionary  or  a  deceiver,  the 
master  of  visionary  or  fanatical  disciples,  give  to  the  world 
an  entirely  new  and  still  enduring  direction?  Can  such  a 
being  be  the  central  point  in  the  world's  history?"*  Weighty 
words  1  And  by  no  means  canceled  by  the  author's  own  ap* 
parent  forgetfulness  of  them.f  And  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  oft^quoted  passage,  no  weight  whatever  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  in  itself.  If  itliad  never 
been  mentioned,  Schleiermacher  would  not  have  felt  the  loss. 

^GlAubenslehre,  §99. 

t  Siraius  endeaTors  to  break  the  foroe  of  this  aigament,  by  qnotations  from 
the  lectures  of  Schleiermaeher  on  the  life  of  Jeeas,  since  published.    (See  an 
thoritiofl  at  tiie  head  of  this  aurtiole,  No.  7.)    Bnt  the  atgnment  stiU  remains, 
whether  be  vas  consistent  with  himself,  or  not 
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It  acquires  a  fictitious  value  from  the  mere  circomstance  that 
it  is  recorded.    To  save  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  Apos- 
tles, some  explanation  must  be  found  of  this  curious  and  un 
doubtedly  sincere  conviction.     This   explanation  Schleier 
macher  finds  in  the  once  famous  Jieauaciiation  Bypotheau 
Few  of  those  who  have  been  shocked  at  the  tedious  elabora 
tion  of  this  weak  and  self-contradictorj  theory,  in  Paulus 
and  the  whole  naturalistic  school  of  Hegel's  disciples,  would 
suspect  that  its  origin  was  to  be  traced  to  this  '*  learned  man 
of  God."    His  children  have  long  kept  their  lather's  naked- 
ness reverently  covered.    But  the  "Leben  Jesu/'  recently 
published  from  the  MSS.  of  his  less  scrupulous  pupils,  devel* 
opes  the  theory  at  length,  that  Jesus'  apparent  death  on 
the  cross  was  only  a  swoon,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation ;  in  the  grave  he  recovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cool  air  and  the  spices ;  the  stone  was  rolled 
away  by  laborers,  early  in  the  morning ;  whose  garments  he 
chances  to  find ;  he  appears  seldom,  because  he  is  still  sufier- 
ing ;  and  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years,  he 
actually  dies,  but  not  until  his  mysterious  appearances  have 
excited  such  hopes  in  his  followers,  that  they  fully  believe 
him  to  be  raised  to  glory.* 

The  Christian  apologist  is  saved  the  labor  of  exposing  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  hypothesis.  It  has  been  done,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
by  the  skeptical  writers,  a  few  of  whom  are  cited  in  this  arti- 
cle. They  ridicule  its  absurdities,  and  show  that  it  explains 
TMthing,  after  all ;  the  apostles  are  still  deceived,  and  Christ  is 
still  the  authorof  their  error;  the  Christian  church  rests  npon 
a  delusion.  This  is  the  undesigned  service,  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  which  has  been  rendered  by  its  most  formidable  adver- 
saries. Tfiey  have  cleared  the  ground  for  the  conflict,  which, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be  final  and  decisive. 


^This  theory  has  been  recently  reTiyed  in  an  Engliah  work,  wblch  we  1mit6 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  Of  course,  no  other  comectaze  is  potsible  to  thoae 
who  deny  miracles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  tne  goapels  to  be  hiatorieal. 
Tery  few  will  Tentnre  to  maintain  both  these  doctrines  in  this  age  of  tbo  world. 
Such  temerity  may  be  dismissed  with  a  *'Macte  Virtutet^ 
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The  answer  to  the  Great  Question,  upon  which  all  rational* 
iflts  have  substantiallj  agreed,  is  the  Virion  Theory  cf  the 
Buurredion  of  Jb9U8. 

The  Apostles,  and  other  sapposed  witnesses  of  the  resnr- 
rectioD,  were  deceived ;  they  either  mistook  their  own  fancies 
for  ontward  realities,  or  else  thej  falsely  inferred,  from  certaic 
appearances  of  a  mysterious  natnre,  that  the  crncified  body 
was  alive  again. 

The  one  point  in  which  all  rationalists  agree  with  one 
another,  and  depart  from  the  scriptures,  is,  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jeavs  was  not  raised  to  life  from  the  grave.  Some  of  them 
admitr  a  resnrrection  which  was  actnal  and  even  miracaloos. 
SchenkeFs  CharaderbUd  was  not  explicit  enough  on  this  point 
to  silence  criticism.  "  Jesus  Christ  has  truly  risen,  for  he  lives 
in  his  church,  not  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses  nor  to  the  earth-blinded  eye,  but  clearly  seen  by  the 
children  of  the  spirit,  always  present  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
proving  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  In  death  he 
conquered  death,  and  became  the  creator  for  time  and  eter* 
Eiity  of  imperishable  life.  As  the  Risen  One  he  is  exalted 
above  earthly  powers  and  the  limitations  of  sense.  His  appear- 
ances were  so  many  glorified  illustrations  of  his  Idea  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  believed  in  him,  and  in  whom,  till  then,^ 
this  Idea  had  been  overcast  and  dim."*  We  confess  .that  this 
explanation  is  itself  excessively  ''overcast  and  dim."  It  may 
have  the  same  meaning  as  the  unequivoccJ  language  of  Hegel 
and  Schleiermacher,  or  it  may  recognize  facts  and  miracles 
in  these  appearances.  That  the  latter  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion, appears  from  his  more  recent  articles  in  the  JUgemeine^ 
Kirehliehe  ZeiUchrift.  Here  he  insists  that  two  descriptions 
of  the  risen  Jesus  are  to  be  found  in  the  Qospels,  which  are 
absolutely  contradictory ;  one,  that  the  same  body  which  had 
suffered  death  and  been  laid  in  the  grave,  was  alive  again ; 
the  other,  that  Christ's  spiritual  person  continued  to  exist,  and 
could  manifest  itself  to  the  souls  of  believers.    He  assumes 

*TmiBLii,S17,  etc 
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that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  these  two  TepranotatioDa. 
He  rejects  the  former,  and  all  passages  of  scripture  that  assert 
it,  as  laier  cuiditions  to  the  original  tradition^  and  accepts  the 
latter  as  the  teaching  of  PanI,  and  of  the  original  Gospel  of 
Mark.  Thus  he  admits  a  real  resurrection,  and  appearances  of 
the  risen  Saviour  which  were  real  and  objective ;  but  they 
were  mysterious  revelations  of  his  spiritual  personality  which 
survived  the  death  of  his  body,  and  is  living  and  everlasting. 

This  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  the  theory  of  Spiritual  Besur- 
^ec^aon,  which  is  held  by  many  in  the  church,  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection,  and  was  distinctly 
announced  by  Spinoza,  in  explanation  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Ohrist.* 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the  Spiritual  Resurrection 
protest  against  being  classed  with  those  who  h(dd  to  the 
Vision  Hypothesis.  After  they  have  thrown  out  of  history 
*' later  traditions''  enough  to  suit  their  purpose,  there  remains 
no  deception  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  But  we  shall  show 
that  they  agree  with  the  extreme  rationalists  in  the  essential 
features  of  the  theory ;  for  the  very  thing  which  they  reject, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave,  is  the  fact  which 
the  Apostles  proclaim.  If  the  resurrection  was  only  spiritoal, 
these  "mysterious  appearances"  were  visions,  and  delotive 
visions. 

But  the  hypothesis  receives  the  name  of  the  "  Vision  Theory^' 
from  those  advocates  only  who  regard  the  vision  as  exclu- 
sively subjective.  This  theory  was  proposed  as  early  as  1729, 
in  London,  by  Thomas  Woolston.     It  has  been  elaborated, 

*  ApoBtolos  omnes  omnino  credidisse  quod  Jesas  a  morte  resarrezerit,  et  ad 
coelnin  revora  aBcenderit,  ego  non  ncgo.  Nam  ipse  etiam  Abn^amofi  credidit, 
quod  Deoa  apud  ipanm  pransus  ftierit,  com  tamen  pace  et  plnra  aUa  Inuas  modi 
apparitiones  sen  reyelationes  fuerlnt,  opinionibus  eorum  hominam  accommo- 
datee,  quibna  Dens  menten  suam  iisdem  rerclare.  roluit  Conchido  itaque 
Cliriati  a  mortais  resurrectionem  revera  spiritualem,  et  soUa  fideUbufl  ad 
eoraiu  captum  rerelatam  faisse  nempe  quod  GhrisUis  etemitate  donatoa  ftiit^ 
et  a  mortals  (mortaos  hie  intelllgo  eo  sensu,  quo  C^iristos  dixit:  Knite  mor- 
tuoB  sepelire  mortaos  saos)  surrexit,  simul  atque  yita  et  morte  sinciilaris  aanoti- 
tatis  exemplum  dedlt,  et  eatenus  discipalos  suos  a  mortals  soscltat  quatenoa 
ipsi  hoc  TitsB  ejus  et  mortis  exemplum  sequttntar.  Spintwi,  £jp,  xxiii  ad  (Mok- 
harg,    P.  658/.  See  Bid.  ThKLllSSe,  95. 
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with  great  precision,  in  the  new  work  of  Strauss.  The  yisions 
of  Paul,  with  whom  every  advocate  of  the  theory  begins,  have 
been  criticised,  with  even  greater  aonteness,  by  Holsten. 

Paul  was  a  visionary  man.  He  acknowledges  that  he  is 
sometimes  thrown  into  a  state  of  ecstasy,  in  which  he  can  not' 
tell  whether  he  is  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.*  His ''  thorns 
iu  the  flesh,''  his  ''buffetings  of  the  messenger  of  Sat^n/'  and 
his  Speaking  with  tongues/'  in  a  manner  not  intelligible  to 
himself  and  others,  and  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  constitution,t  can  be  referred  to  nothing  but  nerv- 
ous excitement,  and,  possibly,  to  contndaive  and  epUepiio  fUa  I 
If,  with  these  facts,  we  combine  the  frank  admission ''  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me^  we  shall  be  prepared  to  inter* 
pret  conrectly  the  appearances  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
Unquestionably  he  fully  believed  that  the  glorified  Saviour 
was  actually  present  to  his  senses.  Bat  we,  knowing  the  man 
better  than  he  knew  himself,  find  nothing,  in  all  this,  but  the 
delusion  of  a  highly  wrought  imagination.  His  conversion 
occurred  at  a  time  of  intense  excitement.  The  progress  of  the 
new  sect  was  beginning  to  threaten  the  strict  observance  of 
laws  and  ceremonies,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  anointed 
nation.  How  deeply  must  this  have  moved  his  fiery  spirit  I 
How  the  danger  would  haunt  him  night  and  day  I 

That  an  ecstasy,  and  a  dream  of  visions  from  the  other 
world,  would  speedily  follow  this  sleepless  excitement,  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  why  was  it  not,  however,  a  vision  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  rather  than  of  the  hated  Jesus?  Because  his 
conscience  was  never  at  rest.  His  conversion,  itself,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  His  restless  zeal  in  "haling  men  and 
women"  to  prison,  was  the  struggle  of  a  desperate  man 
to  silence  his  own  scruples.§  The  only  defense  they  ever 
offered  for  their  conduct  was,  "  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  and  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ."  If  Paul  had  been 
a  Sadducee,  this  would  have  made  no  impression  upon  him. 

*  2  Ck»r.  xii,  1,  seq.  f  2  Cor.  x,  10;  Gal.  iv,  12.  %  Gal-  i»  16. 

^rily  aXti^etar  tv  dStxiec  xarix^ir.    Bom.  i,  18. 
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Bat  he  was  a  Pbariaoe.  He  believed  in  the  resniTeotion  of 
the  dead,  as  firmly  as  the  Christians*  He  knew  that  a  few  holy 
men  might  be  raised  before  the  last  day.  He  would  make 
frantic  efforts  to  believe  this  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Jesns,  because  he  was  a  bad  man  and  a  deceiver.  Still,  this 
wonid  become,  day  by  day,  more  donbtful.  When  he  con- 
trasted  his  own  cmel  zeal  and  desperate  struggles,  with  the 
calmness,  meekness,  and  unfaltering  faith  of  his  victims^  he 
oonid  not  help  asking,  could  an  impostor  have  such  followers? 
Could  a  lying  pretence  yield  such  fruits?  When  he  saw  the 
new  sect  gathering  strength  on  every  side,  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution, or  in  consequence  of  persecution,  confirmed  in  that 
peace  of  conscience  which  he  was  every  day  losing,  what 
wonder  that  the  appalling  question  would  press  upon  him  in 
hours  of  depression  and  utter  wretchedness :  Who  is  in  the 
right  after  all,  thou,  or  this  crucified  Oalilean,  of  whom  theso 
men  are  raving?  How  perfectiy  natural  the  transition,  now, 
to  an  ecstasy  in  which  the  risen  Saviour  would  seem  to  stand 
before  him  in  all  the  glory  he  had  often  heard  described,  and 
repeat  to.  him  the  very  words  which  his  own  misgivings  had 
often  pronounced,  summoning  him  to  give  up  the  useless  oon- 
flict,  and  espouse  a  better  cause  I* 

We  have,  thus,  a  rational  explanation  of  Paul's  belief  in  the 
resurrection.  But  'the  appearances  to  the  other  supposed 
witnesses  were  precisely  like  his  own.t  A  similar  explanation 
will  account  for  their  hallucination.  Very  gradually,  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  the  depression  of 
this  disaster  would  be  dispelled,  and  they  would  beg^  to 
search  the  Scriptures  more  C€irefully.  Surprising  promises  of 
redemption,  by  means  of  suffering  and  death,  would  be  found.^ 
Then,  the  assurance  that  Gk>d  would  not  suffer  his  holy  one  to 
see  corruption  in  the  grave,§  would  begin  to  stir  strange  ex- 
pectations. This  reaction  from  despair  would  throw  them 
into  an  excitement  quite  as  conducive  to  the  ecstatic  state,  as 


*StnMiM,303, 304  f  1  Ck»r.  zr. 

t  Iniah  Uii,  10-12.  §  PBalm  zri,  9. 
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the  despondency  of  Paul.  They  were  now  all  ready  for  the 
▼ision,* 

The  report  that  he  appeared  first  to  Mary,  out  of  whom  he 
had  cast  seven  devils,  is  very  suggestive.  A  poor,  shattered 
woman  was  the  first  to  fall  into  this  delnsion.  Peten  whom 
Paul  names  as  the  first,  was  also  subject  to  excited  fancies  of  this 
kind.t  However  the  vision  first  occurred,  the  report  of  it 
would  fly  like  wild-fire.  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  think  they  saw  what  they  so  much  desired  and 
expected  to  see.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  belief  would  become 
universal  among  his  former  disciples,  that  the  crucified  Jesus 
was  alive  again,  and  had  appeared  to  them  in  his  own  person.) 

The  only  records  of  this  remarkable  delusion,  which  have 
any  historical  value,  are  the  writings  of  Paul.  And  he  does 
not  take  us  beyond  the  single  assertion  that "  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  appeared  unto  Peter,  James,  and  others.'^  The  time, 
and  place,  and  circumstances  were  not  then  regarded  as  im- 
portant  enough  to  be  mentioned,  perhaps  they  were  too  vague 
to  be  recorded.  But  a  few  generations  later,  the  tradition 
was  developed  and  ornamented  with  aU  that  fondness  for 
detail  which  belongs  to  mythical  narrative.  This  is  the  ori« 
gin  of  the  account  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  in  the 
(Gospels  and  in  the  Act8.§ 

This  has  often  been  called  the  theory  of  the  negative  school. 
But  we  have  here  a  mass  of  assertions  quite  as  positive  as 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  John  wrote  the  fourth 
Ck)speL  Peter,  James,  Paul,  and  above  five  hundred  others, 
were  in  an  excited  state  of  mind,  and  mistook  a  visionary 
fancy  for  an  outward  fact.  This  occured  a  long  time  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  after  long  preparations  of  mind  and  con* 
science.  And  all  this  is  not  a  conjecture,  but  a  discovery  by 
historical  research  I 

Where  now  are  these  facts  to  be  found?  The  one  decisive 
text,  by  which  the  Christophanies  of  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
Apostles,  are  interpreted,  is  Gal.  i,  16.     ''It  pleased  God  to 

•S04,teq.  tAct»x.  tS07,8eq.  §60l,i«q. 
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roved  his  Son  inmeJ^  This  is  aggnmed  to  be  the  whole 
description  of  his  conversion.  It  is,  therefore,  only  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  to  his  own  sonl;  i,  e.,  a  purely  snbjective 
vision. 

That  the  force  of  this  argument  has  been  felt,  is  evident 
from  the  capricious  constructions  put  upon  the  phrase  ''in 
me,"  Oalvin,  RosenmtlUer,  and  even  Bengel,  make  it  equiva- 
lent to  the  simple  dative,  a  meaning  which  Winer  has  shown 
it  never  bears.*  Jerome,  Erasmus,  Orotius,  Baumgarten- 
Orusius,  and  many  modern  commentators  make  it  equivalent 
to  per  me ;  ^  through  me,  as  an  organ,  he  reyealed  his  Son  to 
the  world."  But  this  is  false  to  the  context,  and  makes  the 
rest  of  the  verse  a  useless  tautology.  We  must  admit,  then, 
with  Ohiysostom,  Beza,  Winer,  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Neander, 
Meyer,  that  Paul  means  to  say  that  Gk)d  revealed  his  Son  in 
Aim,  in  his  soul,  to  his  spiritual  apprehension.  •  And  this  truth 
has  never  been  questioned.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  a  mere 
revelation  of  Christ  to  the  senses,  made  Paul  a  Christian,  much 
less  an  Apostle.  The  whole  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  work, 
sacraments,  and  second  coming,  was  revealed  to  Paul,  not 
through  the  other  Apostles,  but  by  Christ  himself.f  In  alluding 
to  these  repeated  revelations,  he  seldom  has  occasion  to  tell 
us  whether  they  were  visible  and  audible,  or  purely  spiritual. 
But  there  is  a  very  plain  reason  why  he  should  specify,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  Christ  had  been  revealod  within 
his  soul.  It  is  a  prominent  object  of  his  argument,  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  a  living  power  to  every  one  who  has  received  him, 
''He  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the 
circumcision,  the  same  was  mighty  in  me  toward  the  (}en* 
tiles."!  Both  received  this  inner  spiritual  revelation.  But 
where  is  the  "only",  to  signify  that  they  received  no  other ?§ 
This  text  simply  asserts  one  well-known  truth  without'  deny- 
ing any  other,  or  intimating  that  the  whole  truth  is  included 
in  this  rapid  statement.     No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 

*  Gram,  des  N.  T.  3te  Aufl.  p.  177.         fl  Cor.  ii,  etc.   1  and  2  Theas. 

}  GaL  U,  8.  §  Gf.  Zeitsch.  Wiss.  TheoL  1868,  s.  208. 
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show,  from  other  allasioDB  to  his  conversion,  that  Paul  expresses 
any  doubt  of  the  objective  character  of  his  ChriBtophanies. 
The  Vision  Theory  must,  therefore,  be  de&nded  exclnsively  by 
his  general  character,  and  his  preparation  of  mind  and  con* 
science  for  the  delusion. 

The  only  evidence  of  Paul's  visionary  character  in  general, 
T^hich  deserves  any  attention,  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  xii. 
The  allusion  to  his  speaking  with  tongues,  in  this  connection, 
is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Charisma; 
and  the  "convulsive  and  epileptic  fits"  are  caricatures  of  his 
oonfessions  of  bodily  weakness.  But  he  is  said  to  acknowledge, 
in  this  classic  passage,  that  he  is  a  visionary. 

When  did  he  have  these 'Visions  and  revelations  ?''  This 
epistle  was  written*  in  A.  D.  57  or  58.  These  experiences 
may  have  occurred,  then,  as  late  as  43  or  44.  The  latest  date 
at  which  his  conversion  can  be  placed  is  41  ,t  and  the  years 
between  85:^  and  88§  have  been  adopted  by  the  best  chronol- 
ogistsl  An  interval  of  from  six  to  ten  years  between  the  con* 
version  and  this  vision  is  possible.  And  some  interval  is  de- 
manded by  both  chronology  and  exegesis.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  conclusion  of  nearly  all  modem  authorities,  that  this,  pas* 
sage  refers,  not  to  his  conversion,  but  to  an  event  mentioned 
in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament."*  With  this,  Baur^ 
and  Strauss'*  are  forced,  rather  reluctantly,  to  agree.  We 
know  absolutely  nothing,  then,  of  nervous  excitements,  or 
states  of  ecstasy,  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of  his  conversion. 

But  does  this  passage  prove  that  his  general  character  was 
visionary,  and  that*  he  was  liable  to  conditions  of  body  and 
mind  in  which  his  own  fancies  would  be  mistaken  for  outward 
realities?  Precisely  the  contrary.  He  was  perfectly  able  to 
make  this  distinction.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  condition 
which  was  beyond  his  own  comprehension.  He  knew  that  the 
things  he  seemed  to  see  must  not  be  reported  as  outward  facts, 

•  De  Wette,  Neander,  EUicott  f  Wurm.  t  Pearson. 

§  Aager.  ||  Winer,  Realwtfrterbuch,  il,  217-S. 

•Neander,  Pf.  tl  L.  i,  110.    HOgenfeld,  Zeitoch.  Wiss.  TheoL  1862, 226,  t 
»Paiiliii,i.€59.  «301. 
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the  words  lie  seemed  to  hear  were  ''unspeakable,"  ''not  lawfiil 
for  a  man  to  utter."  Whether  he  was  in  the  body,  or  out  of 
the  body,  he  knew  not,  God  only  knew.  This  he  repeats,  as  if 
foreseeing  that  some  careless  or  skeptical  reader  might  con- 
found this  vision  with  his  clear  report  of  facts.  Instead  of 
being  exalted  above  measure  by  this  rapture,  he  is  humiliated, 
and  made  to  feel  his  own  weakness.  Is  this  the  man  who  is 
constantly  mistaking  his  own  fancies  for  actual  occurrences? 
Even  Baur  can  not  help  remarking  this  feature  of  the  text : 
The  Apostle  may  have  had  an  ecstatic  element  in  him,  but 
this  was  held  in  such  strict  subordination  *by  his  clear  and 
self-conscious  reason,  that  it  could  nevQT  p&s^  over  into 
fanaticism,"* 

Besides,  the  occasion  which  draws  from  Paul  this  reluctant 
confession  of  a  rapture  to  which  he  had  not  aUuded  in  any  of 
his  previous  epistles,  forbids  all  possible  refenrence  to  any 
appearance,  to  his  senses,  of  the  risen  Saviour.  His  authority 
as  an  Apostle  was  called  in  question.  In  the  previous  chapter, 
he  proves  that  he  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  of 
them,  (ver.  S,)  by  speaking  ad  a  fool,  and  glorying  after  the 
flesh ;  i.  e.  by  boasting  of  the  labors,  (ver.  23,)  and  persecu* 
tions,  (ver.  25,)  and  perils,  (ver.  26,)  and  responsibilities, 
(ver.  29)  of  his  office.  Then,  in  xii,  1,  he  pauses  abruptly, 
acknowledges  that  it  is  not  expedient  for  him  to  boast  of  these 
outward  evidences  of  his  authority,  and  introdopes  another 
sort  of  evidence  altogether.  This  transiton  is  lost  in  our 
version :  Kavxct<rBet  Set  ov  (Tv/iqfipet  /lot,  iX€v<ropuxt  yap 
hs  onra<riai  xa\  aTToxaXvtf^etS  xvpiov.  *  I  will  boast  no 
more  of  these  outward  proofs  of  my  authority,  because  I  have 
another  proof,  namely,  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 
Whether  he  places  these  visions  above  the  other  evidences, 
or  not ;  whether  he  claims,  or  not,  that  a  man  who  has  received 
such  proofs  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  him,  has  an  advantage 

*  Paulas,  658.  Westcott  haa  a  strange  note  on  this  text:  "  Panl  notleet  the 
doubt  which  he  felt  as  to  the  objective  character  of  the  revelation  which  he  had 
received."  p.  98.  How  such  a  critic  could  have  follen  into  this  Iktal  error,  is 
perfectly  incomprehensible. 
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over  those  Apostles  who  have  onlj  seen  him  with  bodily 
sense,*  he  certainly  insists  that  they  are  altogether  different 
from  ''the  flesh/'  and  by  no  means  to  be'confonnded  with  his 
report  that  he  had  ''seen  the  Lord.'^f  This  was  one  kind  of 
eridence  which  he  shared  with  all  the  Apostles.  The  visions 
were  different  evidences,  of  which  he  was  forced,  very  reluc- 
tantly, to  boast. 

There  is  no  proof,  then,  that  Paul  had  any  visions,  at  all, 
before  his  conversion ;  his  subsequent  visions  prove  that  he 
distinguished  clearly  to  his  own  consciousness,  and  cafefully 
to  his  readers,  the  vision  from  the  physical  reality.  Thus 
the  first  requisite  to  a  delusive  rapture  at  his  conversion, 
is  a  pure  fancy  of  the  critics. 

But  even  if  this  were,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  Paul's  charac" 
ter,  it  would  have  led  to  '^visions  of  Moses  and  Elias,''  not  of 
the  hated  Jesus,  without  misgivings  of  his  own  conscience. 
With  all  thianervous  excitement,  and  pharisaic  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection, he  never  would  tiave  imagined  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
appeared  to  him  alive,  without  having  doubts  harassing  him 
day  and  night  for  a  long  time,  whether  the  Christians  might 
not,  after  all,  be  in  the  right,  and  he  in  the  wrong.  Again  we 
meet  a  decisive  question  of  fact. 

The  skeptical  critic  receives  unexpected  aid,  here,  from  his 
opponents.  Many  of  the  most  orthodox  authorities  conjecture 
that  Paul  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  joyful 
faith  of  Stephen;  reminded  of  many  prophecies  confirming 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  obliged  to  fight  against  this  increas- 
ing conviction;  and  thus  prepared  inwardly  for  the  miracle  on 
the  road  to  Damascus.^  Bengel  regards  this  preparation  of 
conscience  so  mature  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  that  the 


^  L.  PruI  weftkens  this  argament  by  instetiiig  tliat  he  olalaia  this  adrantage. 
2Mt8eh.  WisB.  TheoL  1863,  s.  200. 
flCor.  iz,  1;  XY,  8.  a 

(OUhaasen.  4;  469  (Trans.).    Pressensd,  Hlitoire  des  trois  premiers  sidles 
de  r^lke  cbr^enne.  i»  436,  t 
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question  "  who  art  thon,  Lord  ?"  was  qaite  snperflaoQfi :  ''  Con- 
scientia  ipsa  facile  diceret  Jesam  esse.'** 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  had  a  conscience  void  of  offense  at  this  time  ; 
whether  he  had  not  many  a  conflict  with  himself,  recalledlong 
afterward  in  the  seventh  of  Romans;  whether  he  did  not 
feel,  after  these  unavailing  struggles  to  keep  perfectly  the  law 
of  God  in  his  own  strength,  the  need  of  redemption ;  but  the' 
only  question  before  us  is,  whether  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  any 
doubts  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver,  and  his  disciples  ought  to 
be  put  to  silence  ?t 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  without 
the  support  of  one  fact  in  history,  or  of  one  word  in  any  of  his 
writings.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  expressly  contradictory  to 
the  record  he  has  left  of  his  own  experience.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  nearly  all  of  his  epistles,  and  in  many  other  passages, 
he  declares  that  he  was  "  called  to  be  an  Apostle  by  the  power 
of  God,  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power.''  Whatever 
this  means,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  'Svas  prepared  to  be  an 
Apostle  by  the  remorseful  workings  of  his  own  conscience.'' 
Up  to  the  very  momept  of  this  calling — we  have  his  own  word 
for  It — ^he  was  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  ;:|:  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor  and  injurious,  but  doing 
it  all  ignorantly  in  unbelief  ;§  he  verily  thought  that  he  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus ;  1  a  blindness 
which  finds  no  excuse,  but  a  dreadful  explanation  in  bis 
remarkable  testimony,  that  to  them  who  are  unbelieving, 
nothing  is  pure,  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  are  defiled.* 

There  was  no  preparation,  then,  of  mind  and  conscience  for 
a  vision  of  the  risen  Jesus.    The  conjectures  of  a  psycholog- 

*  Gnomon,  nbi  supra. 

t  Neander  has  made  this  distinction  very  careftOly.    After  stating,  with  his 
•  usual  fairDeeSy  the  other  conjectures,  he  shows  that  a  restless  conscience  might 
exist  in  general,  without  any  doubt  about  the  special  duty  to  persecute  the 
ChristialB.    Pf.  a  L.  i,  103,  f. 

t  Gal.  i,  19.  §  I  Tim.  i,  12, 13.  ||  Acts  zzvi,  9. 

•Tit  i,  15. 
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ical,  and  of  a  moral  cavse  for  this  experience,  is  not  only  with- 
out the  siipport  of  fact,  bat  contradictory  to  fact.  Here  is  a 
man  of  calm  and  self  possessed  reason,  persecuting  others  one 
day  for  proclaiming  that  Jesns  is  alive,  and  the  next  day  pro- 
claiming it  himself!  How,  then,  can  we  account  for  Paul's 
belief  in  the  resurrection,  but  by  the  fact,  that  he  did  actually 
eee  the  Lord  Jesus?* 

We  have  followed,  thus*  far,  the  method  of  rationalists,  and 
have  shown  that  their  theory  is  based  upon  pure  conjecture, 
without  the  foundation  of  a  fact  or  a  word  in  the  epistles, 
which  they  accept  as  historicaL  Now  we  advance  a  step 
fitrtHer:  the  method  itself  is  vicious,  and  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  historical  criticism.  They  all,  without  exception, 
begin  witl^  Paul,  satisfying  themselves  that  he  is  visionary, 
then,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  Ghristophanies  were  like  his 
own,  assume  that  they  were  also  hallucinations.  ''Paul  de- 
scribes his  own  visions  of  the  Lord  i|i  the  same  terms  as  those 
of  the  other  Apostles.  Therefore,  their  assurance  of  the  resur- 
rection must  have  depeiKled  upon  mere  vision  alsaf  ''  The 
appearances  of  Jesus  after  his  death,  related  in  the  gospels, 
had  substantially  no  other  character  than  that  which  marked 
the  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his  journey  to 
Damascus.  Thence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  accounts  in  the 
gospels,  which  represent  the  risen  master  as  having  a  material 
body,  can  not  be  well  grounded.  Consequently,  the  riseu 
Christ  is  the  transfigured  and  glorified  CJirist,  the  Lord  who 
is  the  fipiritt 

If  the  belief  in  the  resurrectiou  had  originated  with  Paul, 
and  the  church  had  been  led  to  embrace  it  after  his  conver- 
sion, this  method  would  be  historicaL  But  no  one  claims  this 
to  be  the  fact.  Those  who  assign  the  latest  dates  to  the  com^ 
position  of  the  gospels,  and  claim  that  all  the  details  of  time 
and  place  when  the  successive  appearances  of  the  risen 
Saviour  occurred,  are  mythical,  admit  that  the  fact  of  the  resur- 

^  i  Cor.  !x,  1.  t  Holsten,  Zeiiach.  Wiaa.  TheoL  1861,  27£. 

tSchenk6l,ii,314. 
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rectioD  was  onirersally  believed  amoDg  Christiana  before  Panl^ 
COD  version.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  ascertain/ firsts  the 
cause  of  this  belief  by  them,  and  then  infer  what  the  same 
cause  would  produce  in  the  mind  of  Paul.  The  historical 
method  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Vision  Theory. 

But  how  can  this  cause  be  ascertained  without  the  use  of 
documents  which  our  adversaries  will  deny  to  be  hbtoricalT 
There  is  a  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  and  oi  the  succemve 
appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  which  has  never  been  chal- 
lenged, nor  even  been  accused  of  anything  legendary  or  myth- 
ical.  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you  'first  of  all  that  which  I  also 
received,  that  Ohrist  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day,  according  to  the  Scripture ;  and  that  he  was  seen  by 
Cephas,  then  by  the  twelve  ;  and  that  he  was  seen  by  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleisp ;  afler 
that  he  was  seen  by  James,  then  by  all  the  Apostles."*  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  1  Peter  and 
James  and  all  the  Apostles,  and  above  five  hundred  witnesses, 
most  of  whom  could  be  appealed  to,  many  of  whom  were 
doubtless  appealed  to  after  this  was  written,  believed  thai 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  because  they  knew  that  he  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  yet  afterward  they  saw  biuk 
alive  I  This  is  history.  No  suspicion  of  its  genuineness  has 
ever  been  entertained.  No  mythical  additions  have  ever  been 
detected.  It  is  the  most  clear,  weighty  and  compressed  his- 
tory ever  yet  recorded  in  human  language.  If  we  had  a 
narrative  of  this  fact  from  the  hand  of  Peter  and  James  aud 
each  of  the  five  hundred  witnesses,  admitted  to  be  genuine, 
and  above  all  suspicion  of  mythical  interpolation,  the  histor- 
ical evidence  would  be  more  voluminous,  but  not  more  decis- 
ive. We  have  here,  in  the  pages  of  genuine  history,  the  coa* 
sistent  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  independent  eye- 
witnesses, to  facts  which  they  themselves  have  observed.    We 

•  1  Cor.  XV,  a-7. 
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sobmit,  therefore,  that  the  condition  demanded  by  skepticism 
18  falfiUed.  "  The  untruthfulness  of  such  testimony  is  more 
incredible  than  the  fact  to  which  they  witness."  * 

To  this  it  is  objected^f  that  this  narrative  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  simple  assertion  that  he  rose  again  and  was  seen  by 
them,  without  specifying  the  times  and  places  of  these  suc- 
cessive appearances.  Is  this  objection  made  in  honesty? 
The  evangelists  are  legendary,  because  they  do  name  times 
and  places ;  the  narrative  of  Paul  is  defective  because  it  does 
not  1  We  have  no  details  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Is  his  testimony,  there- 
fore, the  less  credible  that  Christ  was  crucified  7  Does  not  the 
one  word  "cross,"  recurring  on  every  page,  paint  to  us  the 
whole  scene  of  shame  and  glory  ?  We  have  no  account  in 
this  aathor  of  the  place,  nor  of  the  surroundings  of  the  last 
aapper.  Does  any  historian,  therefore,  doubt  that ''  the  Lord 
Jeans,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread 
and  tlie  cup,  and  said — "As  oft  as  ye  eat  and  drink  of  these, 
ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come"?  This  prac- 
tice still  survives  as  an  incorruptible  monument  of  these  facts. 
Yet  the  attempt  to  prove  that  this  also  originated  in  a  vision 
of  Paul,  would  not  be  more  revolting  to  the  historical  spirit, 
than  to  begin  the  narrative  .of  the  belief  in  the  resurrection, 
with  the  so-called  visions  of  Paul.  We  know,  from  the  au- 
thentic histories  of  Paul,  that  Jesus  instituted  the  last  supper, 
with  its  prophecy  of  death  and  a  coming  again,  the  same 
night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  This  is  the  point  of  time, 
therefore,  at  which  the  historian  must  begin  his  investigation 
of  this  fact ;  not  at  the  moment  when  Paul  "  delivered  "  it  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  critic  admits  the  Oospels  to  be  historical  or  not.. 
The  Corinthian  epistles  are  historical,  and  they  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  date  of  this  event.  In  the  same  way,  whether 
the  gospel  narrative  of  the  resurrection  is  historical  or  not,, 
these  same  unchallenged  histories  forbid  us  to  begin  our 

*  StnuiflfS  289.  f  Ibid.  290. 
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inyestigations  of  the  subject  with  the  appearatice  ct  the  liring 
Sayioar  to  Paul.  He  had  appeared  before  to  eleven  well 
known  historical  characters ;  to  five  hundred  men  who  coold 
be  appealed  to  in  Paul's  time.  We  have  the  genuine  histor- 
ical testimony  of  these  witnesses  that  he  rose  again  the  third 
day.  This  is  the  time,  therefore,  when  every  honest  critic 
must  begin  his  investigation,  not  the  day  when  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  Paul. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  casual  mention  of  the  resurrection 
throughout  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  evident  to  every  can- 
did reader  that  he  is  using  a  word  whose  meaning  had  been 
thoroDghly  established,  and  appealing  to  a  fact  which  had 
been  proved  beyond  question  before  his  conversion.  That  he 
did  not  admit  the  fact,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  to 
silence,  by  the  most  desperate  means,  the  professed  witnesses 
of  it,  only  serves  to  show  how  perfectly  he  understood  that 
they  meant,  by  the  resurrection,  not  a  vision,  but  a  real  com- 
ing to  life  of  the  dead.  No  man  questions  the  evidence  from 
his  epistles,  that  this  was  the  established  signification  of  the 
word  before  they  were  written. 

But  after  his  conversion,  he  sought  tho  society  of  these 
men,  and  remained  in  cordial  co5peration  with  them  all  his 
life.  How  touching  is  the  narrative  of  the  reconciliation  of 
the  persecutor  with  his  victims  I  *  He  abode  fifteen  days  with 
Peter.  He  saw  James  also.  He  was  received  with  magna- 
nimity and  perfect  confidence.  This  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely impossible  without  the  confession,  on  his  part,  that  he 
was  wrong  and  they  were  right.  He  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, against  all  his  prejudices,  that  they  were  true  wit- 
nesses of  God,  and  that  Jesus  was  actually  raised  from  the 
dead.  He  must  have  received  such  explicit  descriptions  of 
the  interviews  which  Peter  and  James  had  with  the  risen 
Saviour,  that  his  record  of  the  fact  is  just  as  credible  as  if  it 
came  from  their  own  hands.  When  he  alludes  to  the  resur- 
rection, he  must  mean  by  it  precisely  what  they  intended  to 
^ — ■  
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express  before  him.  "  Jesus  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  Ood  with  power,  bj  the  resarrection  from  the  dead."* 
**  Christ  was  raised  np  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Fatfaer.'^t  "  God  hath  both  raised  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also 
ruse  np  ns  by  his  own  power."^  '^  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him.''§  ^  He  was  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  he  liveth  by 
the  power  of  God.'^l  '*  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living.^  Is  it  possible  for  any  candid  man  to  read  such  words 
as  these,  where  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  previous  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  resist 
the  conviction  that  Paul  always  employs  the  word  in  the 
well-known  sense  already  established  ? 

This  fact  is  fatal  to  all  those  modifications  of  the  Vision 
Tlieory,  which  seek  to  avoid  its  grossest  contradictions,  with- 
oat  admitting  the  fact  which  is  recorded  in  the  gospels.  The 
resarrection  was  a  "  reappearance  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
sonls of  believers;"^  or  "a  continued  existence  of  his  spir- 
itual personality,  revealed  with  certainty,  but  without  any 
change  of  the  dead  body  in  the  tomb."*  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  get  any  such  meaning  out  of  the  words  of  Paul,  if 
we  had  no  key  to  their  meaning.  ''  His  glorious  body  "  is  the 
object  set  before  us  in  every  allusion  to  the  resurrection,  not 
his ''spiritual  personality."  But  when  we  observe,  in  addition, 
tliat  Paul  employs  a  word  with  an  established  meaning,  then 
we  are  bound  to  prove  one  of  two  things  before  his  epistles 
can  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  theory.  Either  Peter  and 
James,  and  the  twelve,  and  the  five  hundred  gave  this  spir- 
itual meaning  to  the  resurrection,  or  else  Paul  undertook  to 
correct  their  opinions,  "  withstood  them  to  the  face  because 
they  were  in  the  wrong "  with  regard  to  the  great  central 
fiset  of  their  faith,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  the 

•Rom.  i,  4.  t  Ibid,  vi,  4.  1 1  Cor.  Yi,*14. 

^Rom. Ti,  9.  ||2  Cor.  xiii,  4.  •Rom.  xir,  9. 
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word  I  No  one  can  doubt  that  this  fearless  man,  who  always 
claims  to  be  an  Apostle  completely  independent  of  the  rest, 
would  have  denounced  this  belief  in  the  actual  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  one  of  the  ''beggarly  elements''  of  "the  letter  that 
killeth,"  if  the  fact  had  not  been  even  so,  and  he  had  not  been 
the  chief  of  sinners  for  refusing  so  long  to  believe  it. 

For  he  did  not  believe  it  on  their  testimony.  Bationaliste 
are  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  the  same  catlse  precisely 
must  account  for  this  belief  in  Paul,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  ^6 
witnesses.  But  they  are  false  in  seeking  this  explanation 
first  in  Paul.  Reversing  their  method,  and  restoring  the 
chronological  order,  we  have  this  impregnable  argument: 
Peter,  James,  the  Twelve  and  the  five  hundred  believed  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  afterward  they  saw  him  alive. 
But  Paul  places  himself  in  the  same  rank  with  them  as  a  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection,  and  the  same  cause  must  be  assigned 
for  his  belief  in  the  fact.    Therefore  he  also  saw  Jesoa  alive. 

And  this  he  asserts  more  than  once  in  the  most  explicit 

manner.    "Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ?    Am  I  not  free  ?    Have  I 

not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?"*  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 

into  a  critical  examination  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian 

Church  which  called  forth  this  self-defense.    It  is  evident 

that  "  those  of  Cephas  ^  and  "  those  of  Christ"  were  disputing 

with  "  those  of  Paul "  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  be  an  Apostle, 

on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  immediate  acquaintance  with 

the  person  of  Jesus.    In  reply  to  them  he  insists,  throughout 

both  epistles,  that  he  is  not  one  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest 

of  them,  in  any  of  the  signs  of  an  Apostle.    Here,  his  haying 

8een  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  proof  that  he  is  an  Apostle.    In 

2  Cor.  ix,  1,  etc.,  he  has  a  mass  of  other  evidences.    Bat  in 

every  case  t  his  signs  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 

other  Apostles.    Therefore  he  must  mean  that,  like  them,  he 

had  actually  seen  the  living  person  of  the  Lord ;  he  is  also  a 

witness  of  the  resurrection. 

•  1  Ck>r.  ix,  1.  "~ 

t  Except  2  Cor.  xii,  where,  as  we  have  aeeD,  he  boasti  of  different  evidcnees. 
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In  1  Cor.  XV,  8,  the  necessity  is  even  greater  to  give  to  the 
word  ^  seen  "  the  strongest  possible  objective  meaning.  The 
doctrine  of  the  general  resurreotion  of  the  dead  is  denied  by 
some.  This  doctrin^  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  the  fact 
(ii,  4)  that  Christ  rose  again ;  and  this,  again,  by  the  additional 
fact  that  he  was  seen.  Then  follows  the  list  of  witnesses,  and 
^laat  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  ope  born  out  of  due 
time.  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to 
be  oaHed  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
Ood.''  The  same  word  describes  what  was  seen  by  himself, 
and  l^  the  others.  It  ia  evident,  from  the  touching  confession 
that  follows,  that  he  ceased  to  persecute  the  church  because 
be  was  convinced  by  what  he  had  actually  seen,  that  Jesus 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  became  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
Therefore,  he  not  only  believes  in  the  resurrection,  in  the 
same  aenae  which  the  church  had  given  to  the  word,  but 
asaigpua  the  same  cause  for  his  belief^  and  claims  the  same 
authority  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

What  kind  of  an  argument  would  this  magpuficent  chapter 
eontaiUi  with  any  other  than  the  literal  meifning  of  the  word 
reaarreotion  Y  *'  Some  among  you  say  that  there  is  no  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  dead  f  i.  e.  there  ia  no  continuous  existence  of 
the  spiritual  personality  after  death*  Who  denied  this?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  party  who  came  to  Corinth 
after  the  departure  of  Paul  and  Apollos,*  and  began  to  preach 
anottier  gospel,t  were  Sadducees,  proclaiming  the  anuihila* 
tion  of  the  soul  at  death?  Or  are  there  pupils  of  Plato,  and 
of  the  greater  Teacher  who  has  brought  life  and  immmortality 
to  light,  80  blind  as  to  express  open  doubts  whether  the  ego 
eoatin«ea  to  exist  after  the  body  perishes! 

The  occasion  for  this  masterly  argument,  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostie,  was,  that  Gnostic  teachers  t  had  arisen 
IB  the  Corinthian  church,  admitting  the  immortality  of  the 
floal,  but  denying  that  the  dead  body  is  raised  to  life.§    Sup* 


•  1  Cor.  ir,  18;  2  Cor.  iii,  1.  1 2  Cor.  xi,  4,  eeq. 

|1  Ow.  hr,  18$  2  Cor.  xi,d,  la.  §  1  Cor.  Tr,  12. 
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pose,  then,  this  to  bo  the  meaning  of  the  general  renirrectioD 
of  the  dead,  but  not  of  the  resarrection  of  Christ,  "Now  ia  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead.^  His  body,  indeed,  mmy  be  moolderin^ 
in  the  ground,  bnt  more  than  five  handred^  <^  ns  hare  aemi  him 
alive.  Therefore,  his  real  person  most  be  still  existiBg,  and 
capable  of  beii^  manifested  to  ns.  On  the  strength  of  these 
fects,  yon  are  aU  expected  to  believe  that  ikU  corrupUbte  shall 
put  on  incormption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortalily, 
and  Isaiah's  glorioashope  shall  be  f«lfilted,  Jehomxh  mnSt  awaUow 
up  death  m  vidanf  I*  We  most  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
Panl  was  quite  visionary  enough  to  expect  this  nonsense  to 
be  taken  fmr  sober  argmnent. 

Bnt  the  strongest  proof  of  Christ's  literal  resnrrection,  con* 
tained  in  this  chapter,  remains  to  be  stated.  The  whcde  argn- 
ment  rests  upon  the  assnmption  that  '^ome''  denied  the  dodrime 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  none  woald  deny  a  well* 
attested  fad.  Its  object  is,  not  to  give  in  detail  the  eTidence 
of  this  fact,  bnt  to  show  that  the  fact  can  not  be  separated 
Irom  the  doctrine.  For  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  i^esnrrection  of  Christ  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  chvrch,  to  be  received  by  faith,  but  a  fiaot  of  history. 
It  is  a  fact  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  his  death  and  bnrial 
are  facts.  It  is  supported  by  evidence  essentially  identical  in 
kind.  These  facts,  which  must  be  received  by  every  candid  his- 
torian, whether  he  has  the  £ftith  of  the  Christian  or  not,  ate  to  be 
bound  together  indissolubly  as  the  groundwork  of  all  ChristiaD 
doctrines,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  res- 
arrection.  Thisdoctrineis  an  object  of  fiiith.  No  one  pretends 
to  subject  it  to  historical  tests.  But  the  fact  upon  which  it  rests, 
is  not  an  article  of  Christian  faith.  This  is  a  very  common,  bnt  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  q[>eak  of  fcith  in  the 
victory  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  as  to  speak  of  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  is  a  fact  of  history.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  in  the  last  day,  is  an  object  of  Christian  fiedth.f 

In  this  way  Panl  treats  them.    He  first  sums  up,  in  the 

*Ii«iahzzv,8.  fWcslcoa,  p.  3.    Gflder, BqU. TMoL  18S6:  S8L 
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briefest  manner,  the  historical  eyidencea  that  tihriat  rose 
again  the  third  day;*  adds  to  this  ibe  rtductio  ad  abturdum;^' 
then  takes  for  granted,  thronghont  the  chapter,  that  this  fact 
ii  established,  beyond  question,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  his 
demonatration  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  up,  and  of  his 
description  of  the  manner  and  the  body  in  vhich  they  will 
come.  This  summary  statement  of  the  great  fact  upon  which 
everything  depends,  is  a  ground  of  suspicion  to  Strauss,  but 
to  every  candid  historian,  it  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  fact  was  already  admitted,  even  by  heretical  sects  in  the 
Ohriatian  church  •  It  was  not  tb  e  fact  which  needed  illustration 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  disputed 
doctrine  with  the  established  &ct.  Therefore,  in  about  twenty- 
five  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  while  nearly  all  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  events  of  that  time  were  yet  living,  the  fact 
of  the  Jiteral  resurrection  of  Christ  had  become,  not  only  the 
fionmdatbn  of  the  Christian  church,  but  the  object  of  final 
appeal  in  controversy.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
universal  belief,  by  both  heretics  and  orthodox,  without  the 
miracle  itself  of  the  resurrection. 

A  mass  of  arguments,  in  favor  of  this  conclusion,  might  be 
gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Paul  admitted  by  our  adversaries 
to  be  genuine.  They  are  given  so  fully  in  the  authorities  we 
have  quoted,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  briefest 
possible  allusion  to  a  few  of  them,  referring  the  reader  to  West* 
cott  especially,  for  their  full  development.  It  is  evident,  from 
many  allusions  similar  to  that  in  1  Cor.  i,  23,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  "a  stumbling  block  to  the 
Jews,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.''  Even  the  Christians  of 
both  races  must  have  regarded  it,  at  first,  rather  as  a  diflSculty 
to  be  explained,  than  as  a  spring  of  blessing.  How  difierentiy 
is  the  fact  treated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  I  The  death  of 
Christ,  the  mode  and  issue  of  that  death,  is  the  centre  around 
which  all  his  doctrine  turns.  He  determines  .to  know  nothing 
among  them  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  He  refuses  to 

« 1  Oor.  XT,  8-11.  1 1  Cor.  xr,  14-19. 
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glory  save  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  possible  explana* 
tion  can  be  given  of  this  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  without 
the  fact  of  an  actual  resurrection?  In  this fieu^t  it  is  dear,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not  a  defeat,  but  a  '^giving  himself  for 
our  sins,"*  a  ^  commending  of  God's  love  toward  us  in  that 
while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  U8."t  While  the 
death  of  Christ  stands  alone,  it  is  a  cruel  disappointment  to  the 
highest  aspiration  of  humanity;  but  with  the  resurrection,  it 
becomes  the  revelation  of  the  one  mediator,  by  whom  every 
blessing  comes ;  the  one  all-containing  presence  by  whom  men 
are  bound  together  in  "one  body/'$  In  his  person,  every  dif> 
ference  of  race,  of  station,  of  nature,  is  done  away.  In  Christ, 
our  whole  life  and  being  and  work  are  centered. 

It  is  easy  to  say,  that  this  transformation  of  the  cross  from 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  central  truth  of  the  Christian  church, 
is  suflSciently  explained  by  the  universal  belief  in  a  delusion. 
And  long  familiarity  with  the  epistles  which  describe  this 
change,  renders  the  language  of  skepticism  on  this  point  leas 
shocking  than  it  would  be,  if  we  could  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  revelation  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  the 
beginning.  "  The  fitness  of  the  doctrine  to  satisfy  the  guQty 
conscience,  makes  us  inclined  to  believe  that  Peter  and  John 
and  Paul  would  believe  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if  we  placet 
on  the  one  side,  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's  death, 
and,  on  the  other,  these  interpretations  of  its  signifioanoe ;  if 
we  measure  what  seemed  to  be  the  hopeless  ignominy  of  the 
catastrophe  by  which  his  work  was  ended,  and  the  divine 
prerogatives  which  are  claimed  for  him,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in 
consequence  of,  that  suffering  and  shame ; .  we  shall  feel  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  reconciling  the  fact  and  the  triumphant 
deductions  from  it,  without  some  intervening  fact  as  certain  as 
Christ's  passion,  and  glorious  enough  to  transfigure  its  sorrow.  If 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  all  this  is  intelligible.  If  he  did  not 
rise,  we  have  not  only  to  explain  how  the  belief  in  his  resnrreo> 
tion  came  to  be  received  without  any  preparation  of  conscience, 

*GaLi,4.  tRomv.8.  tGsLiii,9C. 
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and  without  preyious  hopes  which  would  lead  to  its  receptioDy 
but  also  how  it  came  to  be  received  with  that  tenacity  of  per- 
sonal conviction  which  could  invest  the  life  and  person  of  Christ 
with  attributes  never  before  assigned  to  anj  man,  and  that  by 
Jews  who  had  been  reared  in  the  strictest  monotheism."* 

The  same  admirable  pages  will  give  the  reader  the  argu* 
ment  from  the  general  expectation  of  the  Apostles  that  Christ 
will  oome  again  in  glory,  and  from  their  interpretations  of  the 
sacraments.  But  we  can  not  pass  over  a  fact  more  significant 
than  any  of  these  changes  of  opinion,  the  transformation  of 
their  lives.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  book  of  Aots, 
no  rationalist  will  deny  that  the  characters  of  the  Apostles  are 
unique  in  history.  Contrast  their  life  and  work  with  those  of 
the  Hermit  and  the  Crusaders,  Mohammed  and  the  Mussul- 
mans, Smith  and  the  Mormons,  modern  Spiritualists,  and  the 
fanatics  of  every  delusion.  What  prudence  and  moderation, 
what  charity,  what  forgiveness  and  patience  in  persecution 
distinguishes  them  from  the  delirious  exaltation  of  the  victims 
of  superstition  I  They  have  continued  revelations ;  strange 
tongues  are  speaking,  the  lame  are  walking,  the  blind  are 
seeing,  the  sick  are  recovering,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;t  these 
signs  only  convince  the  doubting  of  their  authority,  but  never 
leave  a  trace  of  frenzy  or  arrogance  in  them.  With  unparal- 
leled  humility,  waivirg  all  supernatural  honors,  they  march, 
with  the  simple  authority  of  the  truth,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  the  world!  Did  ever  deluded 
mortals  accomplish  such  a  work  in  such  a  way  ?  Did  men  who 
confess  themselves  to  have  been  under  a  guilty  delusion  once, 
ever  become  transformed  into  heroes  by  a  greater  delusion  7 
Did  Paul  fight  with  the  savage  beasts  of  Ephesus,  and,  first  of 
all,  with  the  most  savage  prejudices,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
ever  yet  blinded  a  human  conscience ;  curb  bis  impetuous 
temper  to  plead  with  unreasonable  friends,  and  meet  the 
malignant  hate  of  enemies  in  a  spirit  equally  removed  from 
the  vengeance  of  the  bigot  and  the  exaltation  of  the  en> 

•  Westoott,  pp.  109-112.  1 1  Cor.  zii,  14. 
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thnsiast,  and  at  last  crown  the  snblimeat  life  mere  man  has 
ever  lived  on  earth,  with  the  offering  of  his  blood— and  all 
this  in  witness  to  a  delusion,  a  delnsion  which  he  knew  all 
abont  before  he  fell  into  it,  a  wicked  delusion  which  he  once 
determined  to  hnnt  ont  of  the  world  with  fire  and  sword? 
And,  after  all  this  has  been  rationally  explained,  the  fact  will 
still  remain,  that  this  same  delnsion  has  been  steadily  growing 
in  power  for  eighteen  centuries ;  that  it  is  celebrated  every 
seventh  day  by  the  best  men  on  earth  in  acts  of  exalted  wor- 
ship ;  that  they  are  offering  the  adoration  of  obedience,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  to  a  mere  man,  whose  promises  were  all  proved 
false  by  his  shamefal  defeat  at  last,  who  was  long  ago  dead, 
bnried,  and  crumbled  to  dust;  that  the  Christian  church,  built 
upon  the  quicksand  of  delusion,  has  outlived  the  storms  of  cen* 
tnries ;  that  the  deathless  longings  of  the  soul  crushed  down 
by  guilt,  with  all  that  is  truly  holy  in  human^aspirations,  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  dreary  delusion: — these  are  some  of  the 
imperishable  facts  of  history,  which  press  for  a  place  in  the 
Vision  Theory  I 

There  is  no  place  for  them.  There  is  no  place  for  any  fact 
there.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  history,  unless  the  resur- 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ  be  an  actual  fact. 

Result  thus  far :  The  destructive  criticism  of  the  rational- 
ists admits  no  documents  on  this  subject  to  be  historical,  except 
the  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  to  the  Galatians,  and 
to  the  Corinthians.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  have 
confined  our  attention  to  these.  *  They  are  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical; and  statements  of  facts  which  they  contain,  are,  therefore, 
more  weighty  as  historical  records,  because  they  form  the  basis 
of  reasoning  which  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  they  were  dis- 
puted. Among  many  facts  thus  established  by  the  explicit 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  and  the  tacit  admission  of  tholi- 
sands  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  the  follo^ng :  Jesus  was 
betrayed  to  death  ;  the  same  night  he  instituted  an  ordinance 
designed  to  keep  sacred  his  memory,  shew  forth  his  death, 
and  keep  alive  the  expectation  of  his  coming  agaii>.    This 
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Bacrament  was  observed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
Paol's  'time,  and  sunrives  to  the  present  daj.  Jesus  was  cm- 
cified,  dead,  and  buried.  The  third  day  he  rose  again.  These 
facts  were  never  doubted  by  any  member  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion. But  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  was  denied  by  some  in  the  Corinthian  church.  As  soon 
as  the  AposUe  heard  of  this,  he  wrote  them  a  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  this  well-known  fact.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  fact  in  detail,  but  simply  referred  to 
the  proof  he  had  already  delivered  to  them :  that  Christ  was  seen 
alive,  after  his  death  and  burial,  by  more  than  five  hundred 
men,  most  of  whom  were  then  living  and  could  be  questioned ; 
twelve  of  whom  are  historical  characters  well-known  to  us ; 
one  of  whom  is  the  writer  himself  I  We  submit  that,  if  any- 
thing can  be  established  by  historical  testimony,  these  letters 
of  Paul  establish  the  fact,  not  only  of  the  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  of  his  continued  personal  existence  in 
a  form  which  could  be  manifested,  but  of  the  miracle  itself, 
as  the  necessary  ground  of  this  belief,  and  the  mode  of  this 

manifestation. 

[to  bb  ooenrcnTKD.] 


Abt.  II.— CHRISTIANITY  AND.  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

Bx  Bkt.  S.  M.  GiJCFBXLL,  DJ>.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  Christian 
Religion  is  favorable  to  Civil  Liberty;  and,  as  both  of  these 
terms  have  been  extensively  misunderstood,  it  will  be  well  to 
commence  with  a  definition. 

Absolute  liberty  is  impossible  to  a  human  being.  Man  was 
created  to  be  the  subject  of  a  government ;  and  even  the  Son 
of  €k)d  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  servant  when  he  was  found 
in  the  likeness  o(  men.  Human  liberty  is  surrounded  by 
restraints ;  and  as  these  are  of  one  sort  or  another,  we'  bestow 
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upon  it  this  or  that  specific  name.  Thus,  where  one  is  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  nature  only,  we  speak  of  him  as  enjoy- 
ing natural  liberty.  This,  however,  requires  solitude.  There 
is  an  old  story,  with  which  we  charmed  our  boyhood,  of  a  man 
who,  for  a  long  time,  dwelt  alone  upon  an  island.  A  person 
so  situated,  has  all  the  liberty  of  nature.  There  are  no  books 
of  law  for  him  to  study,  nor  constables  to  arrest ;  no  courts  to 
try  him  for  alleged  offenses.  If  he  chooses  to  appropriate 
anjrthing  he  sees  to  his  own  use,  there  is  no  one  to  question 
his  right  to  it ;  and  if  he  inclines  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  savage,  there  is  no  one  to  be  offended  by  it.  He  is  ac- 
countable to  God,  indeed,  and  that  involves  more  particulars 
of  restraint  than  migbt  at  first  be  supposed  ;  but,  so  far  as 
human  government  is  concerned,  he  is  entirely  free. 

It  will  at  once  be  discerned,  however,  that  a  person  so  situ- 
ated is  the  subject  of  a  law.  Saying  nothing  about  his  duty 
to  Ood,  he  stands  in  very  close  relations  to  nature.  There 
are  things  he  must  do,  or  he  will  be  visited  with  punishment; 
and  there  are  other  things  which  nature  forbids  him  to  do 
on  peril  of  his  life.  He  enjoys  natural  liberty;  and  that 
means  liberty  under  those  laws  which  Gk>d  has  given  to 
nature. 

Solitude,  however,  does  not  satisfy  men.  It  was  said,  very 
early  in  human  history,  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  man'  that  he 
should  be  alone.  We  find  it  a  part  of  our  nature  to  seek 
society.  We  organize. into  families;  we  cluster  in  towns  and 
cities ;  and  what  liberty  we  have  must,  for  the  most  part,  be 
enjoyed  in  the  social  state.  We  call  this  civil  liberty :  indi- 
cating that  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  is  a  cwis.  In 
solitude  one  may  be  more  free,  but  in  society  we  have  free- 
dom of  a  more  valuable  kind. 

The  story  of  our  islander  was,  that  he  found  company  after 
a  while,  taking  a  young  savage  into  his  hut.  The  instant  he 
did  this,  his  own  liberty  began  to  be  restrained.  As  the  eocial 
state  began  forming,  the  freedom  of  nature  was  brought  tinder 
law.  The  company  of  the  young  savage  was  not  the  most 
valuablej  but,  poor  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be  paid  for.    Gk>d  sel- 
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dom  gives  oa  anything  good  except  through  oar  sacrifice ; 
and  Crusoe  was  obliged  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  company 
of  his  man  Friday,  much  more  important  than  one  would  at 
first  have  supposed.  He  was  obliged,  from  the  moment  he 
took  an  associate  into  his  humble  dwelling,  to  surrender  his 
interest  in  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  good  things  he  had 
gathered  around  him.  He  had  to  divide  his  food  with  hb 
man  ;  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  educating  him  ;  and 
to  surrender  to  his  occupancy  a  fair  share  of  his  rude  home. 
This  was  the  law  of  the  case.  At  this  point  originated  what 
has  been  miscalled  the  Social  Compact.  God,  who  ordained 
the  constitution  of  nature,  no  less  ordained  that  of  society ; 
and  no  sooner  are  two  persons  brought  to  dwell  together, 
than  a  government  begins.  It  is  a  government  having  claims 
upon  the  master,  rudely  answering  to  a  constitution  ;  and  it 
is  one  which  has  claims  on  the  servant,  answering  to  a  code 
of  laws. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  things.  In  this  example  we  have 
both  society  and  government  in  the  germ.  With  a  broader 
population  the  government  is  more  clearly  defined ;  with  a 
more  advanced  civilization  the  Jaws  become  more  complicated; 
and,  as  social  advantages  multiply,  the  restraints  grow  more 
numerous,  and  are  more  rigidly  enforced.  When  our  islander 
returned  to  London,  he  found  himself  amid  laws  which  were 
the  growth  of  ages — laws,  the  bare  study  of  which  had  occu- 
pied men  well  for  a  life  time.  If  he  undertook  to  exercise 
hia  natural  liberty  there,  he  would  soon  find  society  rising  up 
to  take  care  of  him.  On  the  island,  he  could  cut  down  trees, 
and  kindle  fires,  and  fire  guns,  as  it  pleased  him ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, he  could  do  it  only  as  allowed  by  law.  He  could  have 
liberty,  but  only  eo  much  of  it  as  would  not  interfere  with  one 
of  the  rights  of  one  of  the  people,  in  all  the  vast  city  around 
him.  This  was  Civil  Liberty — a  much  more  valuable  posses- 
ion than  Natural  Liberty,  but  made  so,  chiefly,  by  circum- 
Btances  imposing  additional  restrictions.  It  was  greater  wealth 
ia  smaller  compass. 

How  to  balance  forces,  so  as  to  secure  to  each  man  all  the 
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liber^  eoDsistent  with  the  rights  of  others,  is  a  qneation  of 
statesmanship.  The  subject  is  not  discussed  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures ;  though  it  is  assumed  there,  that,  wherever  men 
may  be,  they  will  find  themselves  the  subjects  of  a  civil  gov- 
ernment. Such  government,  administered  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, never  will  be  oppressive,  nor  will  the  people  under  it,  if 
Christians,  be  lawless;  but  whether  the  government  itself 
shall  be  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  is  left  to  be  determined 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  There  may  be  civil  liberty 
under  any  form  of  government ;  that  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  administered. 

Civil  Liberty,  then,  is  the  liberty  we  may  enjoy  in  the 
social  state.  He  who  is  so  protected  by  a  government  that 
be  shall  not,  unnecessarily,  be  interfered  with  by  others,  while 
others  are,  by  the  same  government,  so  protected  that  he  shall 
not  interfere  with  them,  is  a  freeman. 

Tbo  underlying  principle  of  this  statement,  constitutes  the 
great  law  of  the  social  state.  What  is  it?  By  what  was  our 
islander  bound  to  divide  his  good  things  with  his  one  com- 
panion? On  what  ground  was  it  that,  on  his  return  to  civili- 
sation, he  was  made  subject  to  new  restraints?  The  question 
admits  of  a  ready  answer— -the  man  must  do  as  he  would  be 
done  by.  Ho,  and  every  other  citizen,  must  be  dealt  with  on 
the  principle  that,  until  a  man  makes  it  otherwise  by  a  crime, 
one  person  is  as  good  as  another.  In  short,  by  seeking  a 
definition  of  Civil  Liberty,  we  have  also  come  upon  a  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  Christian  religion.  "All  ye  are  breihron," 
says  our  Lord;  "therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  the  same  to  them." 

Let  us  now  take  our  subject  from  the  opposite  sidoi  and 
ftttempt  a  definition  of  Christianity.  What  is  it  ?  The  inquiry 
is  not  for  its  fruit,  nor  its  branches,  but  for  its  root.  What  is 
the  central  idea  of  the  Christian  religion? 

Some  have  been  disposed  to  say,  that  we  find  it  in  the  prin* 
ciple  already  stated — the  doctrine  of  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man.  There  is  no  deeper  doctrine,  as  some  regard 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  he  who  holds  to  it,  and  practically 
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carries  it  out,  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  Christian.  This,  they 
saj,  is  what  Christ  came  to  set  men  doing — this  is  his  gospel : 
G-ood  will  to  man. 

These  views  are  sosceptible  of  being  presented  in  a  very 
plausible  manner ;  and  they  have  been  variously  advocated 
by  some  of  the  most  earnest  men  of  our  times ;  nevertheless, 
they  come  a  great  way  short  of  the  truth.  Good  will  between 
men  is,  indeed,  a  branch  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  a  branch 
that  can  bear  no  fruit  unto  perfection,  except  as  it  abide  in 
the  vine.  The  doctrine  of  our  common  brotherhood  is  even 
fandamental  to  the  system,  in  the  sense  that  there  can  be 
DO  Christianity  without  it ;  but  it  always  fails  when  taken  out 
of  its  proper  connection  with  more  important  truths,  and  set 
ap  to  do  business  on  its  own  account  Christianity  is  this : 
**  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life."  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  merely 
to  teach  men  the  doctrine  of  human  equality,  but  to  make  an 
atonement  for  sin :  and  would  we  know  how  that  atonement 
was  made,  we  have  it  in  these  words:  ^he  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us.''  It  is 
the  notion  of  substitution,  which  finds  expression  in  this  sub- 
lime transaction.  The  prophet  stated  it  when  he  said :  "He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and 
with  his  stripes  we  are  healed."  This  is  the  vital  principle  of 
the  Christian  faith — the  doctrine  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

This  Atonement,  when  closely  examined,  resolves  itself  into 
aeveral  particulars.  It  is  like  one  of  those  grand  territories 
of  light  which  stretches  away  among  the  stars,  and  which  the 
astronomer  assures  us  consists  of  a  multitude  of  distant  constel- 
lations. Under  the  steady  gaze  of  intelligent  faith,  the  Atone- 
ment is  found  to  involve  numerous  truths  and  doctrines. 
Thus,  on  one  side  olit,  stand  several  statements  concerning  our 
ruin.   One  is,  that  we  are  all  children  of  apostate  parents ; 

another  is,  that  we  are  all  depraved  ;  and  another  is,  that  we 
13 
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are  all  tinder  condemnation.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  a 
group  of  statements  in  regard  to  onr  recovery.  One  is,  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  ns  all ;  another  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
for  us  all ;  and  another  is,  that  salvation  is  offered  to  all.  This 
is  a  plain  view  of  the  essential  idea  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  the  business  we  have  with  it,  in  this  argument,  is  to  make 
inquiry  whether  it  stands  in  any  friendly  relation  to  human 
freedom. 

Let  us  quite  carefully  observe,  then,  what  these  several 
propositions  are.  Let  us  particularly  notice  how  sweeping 
they  are ;  how  broad  their  terms ;  how  the  word  oA  enters 
into  each  one  of  them.  By  these,  are  we  put  upon  common 
ground ;  and  that  in  relation  to  our  most  important  concerns. 
To  reach  the  centre  of  the  Christian  system,  we  are,  indeed, 
obliged  to  go  deeper  than  the  mere  doctrine  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  man;  but  when  once  that  centre  is  reached, 
with  what  new  confidence  we  come  back  to  give  that  doctrine 
our  support.  It  is  not,  merely,  that  we  find  it  in  a  single  sen- 
tence like  the  golden  rule,  but  that  it  is  an  immediate  and 
essential  deduction  from  the  grand  conception  of  hnman 
redemption. 

The  Christian  faith,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligently  held, 
and  consistently  carried  out,  must  always  be  favorable  to 
Civil  Liberty.  ,  That  is  not  the  only  good  thing  it  contains, 
but  it  is  one  thing.  No  man  can  understand  the  gospel  withont 
a  dawning  idea  of  human  freedom ;  no  man  can  consistently 
embrace  the  gospel,  without  also  holding  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  Civil  Liberty  as  a  precious  treasure  and  a  sacred  trust. 
For,  it  is  not  as  if  our  Christianity  were  an  idea  only ;  it  is  an 
idea,  but  it  is  more.  It  is  an  idea  to  be  wrought  out  in  real 
life.  It  is  something  to  take  possession  of  the  heart,  to  com- 
mand the  conscience,  and  to  govern  the  man ;  andf  where- 
ever  it  thus  prevails.  Civil  Liberty  will  surely  follow  in  its 
train.  The  man  who  is  thoroughly  a  Christian  governs  him- 
self. If  he  trespasses  against  another,  it  will,  ordinarily,  be  by 
mistake  ;  and,  because  we  are  all  liable  to  mistake,  govern- 
ments might  be  needed,  even  if  we  were  all  Christians  of  the 
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better  sort.  Bat,  in  tbat  case,  governments  coald  well  afford 
to  relax  their  rigor,  taking  on  the  niildest  and  most  paternal 
form*  In  a  world  entirely  populated  by  such  a  race,  there 
would  be  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  slave.  Indeed,  it  is  seriously 
proposed,  by  the  spread  of  Christianity,  to  have  such  a  world  ; 
and  the  divine  promise  is,  that  the  endeavor  shall  be  success- 
ful. The  covenant  with  the  Lord  Christ  is,  that  he  shall  yet 
thoroughly  govern  all  the  nations ;  and  when  he  does  so,  we 
shall  have,  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  the  declaration  that  he 
^'came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,"  but  of  that  other  glad 
message,  also,  that  he  shall  "  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound." 

Just  here,  an  objector  might  raise  a  question.  Christianity, 
he  might  say,  finds  its  embodiment  in  the  Church ;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  Church  once,  especially  in  Europe,  that 
abundant  opportunity  was  enjoyed  for  showing  what  it  could 
do,  at  various  times.  From  about  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  twelfth,  ecclesiastical  law  was  supreme. 
Emperors  were  fain  to  accept  their  crowns  at  the  hands  of 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  fulmination  of  an  interdict,  the 
whole  continent  trembled.  These  are  facts  of  history,  and 
the  question  is,  how  it  happened,  that,  when  the  Church  was 
triumphant.  Civil  Liberty  was  almost  unknown. 

Were  w^  taking  this  subject  from  a  Romanist  point  of  view, 
this  question  would  be  one  we  should  find  it  very  difficult  to 
answer ;  but,  as  Protestants,  we  have  no  other  difficulty  with  it 
than  this:  that  it  obliges  us  to  say  some  things  concerning 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  are  not  very  complimentary. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  church,  in  the  dark  days  alluded  to,  which 
Btood  triumphant,  but  which  gave  m^n  no  freedom ;  but  it  was 
not  the  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  corporate  and 
coDspicuous  Christianity  of  that  historic  period  was  what  we 
call  Romanism;  and  that,  so  far  from  being  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament,  stands  opposed  to  it  at  almost  every  vital 
point. 

Christianity  embraces,  very  distinctly,  the  idea  of  one  sacri. 
flee  for  sih;  but  Romanism  teaches  that  a  worthy  sacrifice  is 
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offered  at  every  mass.  According  to  the  New  TestameDt,  a 
man  can  be  justified  only  by  faith ;  according  to  Romanism, 
he  may  also  be  justified  by  works.  In  the  Christian  system, 
we  have  one  Mediator  between  Qod  and  man ;  in  the  system 
of  Romanibro,  we  have,  of  these  mediatorial  beings,  a  whole 
Pantheon.  These  contrasts  are  radical.  They  take  hold  on 
the  vital  forces  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  conld  be  enumerated 
at  much  greater  length.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  was  a  Christian  church  ;  but,  misled  by  an  ambition 
to  rule  all  other  churches,  it  departed  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  and  became  a  synagogue  of  Satan.  Romanism  is 
an  apostasy.  It  does  not,  indeed,  drop  everything  which  the 
Christian  system  contains  ;  but  neither  does  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  nor  the  Church  of  the  Jews.  There  are  elements  of 
truth  in  Romanism,  such  as  the  Trinity  of  Gk>d  and  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  which,  in  other  connections,  might  be  vital ;  bat 
they  are  like  the  grains  of  wheat  that  were  found  in  the  wrap- 
pings of  an  Egyptian  mummy — dead,  being  alone.  With 
respect  to  individuals  in  the  Romish  communion,  we  may  exer- 
cise charity  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  communion  itself,  it  is 
time  we  had  some  tolerably  settled  opinions ;  and,  as  Protest- 
ants, how  can  we  do  less  than  come  squarely  up  to  the  old 
doctrine,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  an  apostasy,  and  that  the 
Papal  power  is  Anti-Christ  1 

Certainly,  if  we  were  obliged  to  call  Romanism  Christianity, 
it  would  be  very  damaging  to  the  present  argument ;  for,  on 
the  subject  of  Civil  Liberty,  that  powerful  corporation  has, 
very  generally,  been  on  the  wrong  side.  Nothing  is  better 
understood  than  the  fact  that,  to  prepare  men  for  liberty,  they 
must  be  educated.  There  must  be  education,  not  for  a  few 
minds,  who  shall  be  eminently  advanced  beyond  all  others,  but 
education  for  the  masses.  Well,  then,  are  the  masses  in  the 
Romish  Church  educated  ?  So,  it  is  well  understood  that,  in 
order  to  a  free  government,  there  must  be  a  high  tone  of  pub- 
lie  morals  ;  but  can  Americans  be  expected  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this  country 
furnishes  nearly  three  times  its  proportional  percentage  of 
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crime  ?  in  other  words,  that  a  man  is  three  times  as  likely  to 
commit  some  offense  against  the  law^,  if  he  is  a  Romanist,  as 
he  would  be,  if  he  were  not  ?  No  class  of  people  in  the  world 
are  so  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  their  spiritual  guides, 
as  these  Bomanists  are ;  and  so  it  has  been  for  many  centuries. 
If  their  system  can  do  anything  to  elevate  their  morals,  it  cer- 
tainly has  had  good  opportunity;  and  yet,  behold  the  result  I 
This  is  what  Romanism  makes  of  men,  wherever  it  prevails. 

During  the  great  struggle  through  which  our  nation  has 
recently  passed,  the  affinities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  very 
clearly  manifest.  She  was  with  slavery  and  not  with  freedom. 
Sxcept  at  the  beginning,  when  almost  everything  was  swept 
along  with  the  current,  nearly  all  of  the  most  intense  Romanism 
of  this  country  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  had,  indeed, 
some  Romanists  in  the  army — ^some  were  doing  gallant  service 
a9  officers;  but  these  exceptional  circumstances  have  not 
blinded  the  American  people  at  all.  The  Romanism  of  this 
country  was  not  loyal ;  it  was  kept  under  with  difficulty. 
Oncei  it  broke  out ;  and  then,  we  had,  for  a  few  days,  a  most 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  disposition  it  entertained  toward 
our  cause.  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  July  riots  of  1863, 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  What  if  that  had  been  a  Presbyte- 
rian riot,  as  it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  one?  What  if  Dr. 
Adams,  or  Dr.  Alexander,  or  Dr.  Erebs,  had  called  that  crowd 
beneath  his  balcony,  recognized  in  them  his  flock,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  the  Apostolic  benediction,  as  was  done  by 
Dr.  John  Hughes  ?  Could  we  reasonably  expect  the  circum- 
stance to  escape  attention?  Could  we  reckon  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  would  receive  no  damage  by  it?  If  our  re- 
'  ligion  turned  out  that  kind  of  product,  it  would  have  to  go 
down ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Such  a  religion  may  affect 
ip?hat  it  pleases  of  affinity  with  liberty — we  have  tested  it. 
Such  a  religion  may  cover  itself  all  over  with  Christian  phrases, 
and  Christian  symbols — it  is  no  more  Christian  than  if  it  put 
on  the  titles  that  legitimately  belong  to  it. 

This,  then,  is  our  answer  to  the  question,  why  the  world 
was  not  fr%e  when  the  Church  was  triumphant.  Unfortunately, 
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it  was  not  the  Church  of  God.  The  Christianity  which  afSIi- 
ates  with  Civil  Liberty  is  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  Christianity  which  Borne  has  so  long  been  cormng ; 
the  Christianity  which,  when  Borne  was  dominant,  had  to  take 
itself  to  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  the  Christianity 
which  found  voice  in  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin ;  the 
Christianity  which  has,  at  last,  asserted  itself;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  which,  the  Angel  of  the  Bevelator  is  already  lay* 
ingholdof  the  great  mill-stone,  saying,  "Thus  with  violence 
shall  great  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no 
more  at  all  I" 

Another  question,  which  an  objector  might  raise,  has  refer- 
ence to  such  things  as,  until  recently,  existed  in  our  own 
country.  Whatever  we  may  say  of  other  nations  and  times,  here 
we  have  the  pure  gospel.  This  is  not  only  a  country  nomi- 
nally Christian,  but  the  dominant  Christianity,  here,  is  of  the 
Protestant  type;  and  yet,  it  is  not  five  years  since  there 
existed,  among  us,  an  institution,  before  which  the  power  of 
the  whole  land  was  fain  to  do  obeisance,  which  reduced  severa] 
millions  of  human  beings  to  the  condition  of  mere  personal 
chattels  in  men's  hands.  Knowing,  so  well  as  we  do,  how 
abject  even  the  religion  of  this  country  sometimes  was,  in  the 
presence  of  this  cherished  institution,  how  can  we  assume  to 
say,  that  Christianity  is  friendly  to  the  liberties  of  men  ? 
4  In  answering  this  question,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  observe, 
that  the  slaves  of  this  country  never  constituted 'any  very 
great  proportion  of  the  population.  In  round  numbers,  they 
seem  a  great  multitude,  and  they  were,  indeed,  cruelly  op- 
pressed ;  but  the  land,  at  large,  was,  at  that  very  time,  enjoy- 
ing Civil  Liberty.  Slavery  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule — one  of  those  self-contradictions,  of  which  human  nature 
has  shown  itself  capable,  and  to  which  it  clings  with  singular 
tenacity.  We  took  very  good  care  of  the  institution,  indeed, 
and  that  for  a  long  term  of  years ;  but  it  was,  from  the  begin* 
ning,  hostile  to  our  civil  institutions,  and  to  our  Christian  faith. 
Why  the  power  of  the  gospel  was  not  sooner  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  let  those  answer  who  kept  silence  in  the  presence  of 
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thiB  migHty  wrong.  This,  however,  deserves  to  be  said :  while 
the  iDstitution  was  in  existence,  it  was  a  fair  question,  how 
much  had  better  be  done  in  the  way  of  open  attack  npon  it, 
and  how  mach  had  better  be  trusted  to  the  silent  influence 
which  Christicmity  always  generates,  and  which  is  sometimes 
very  powerful.  The  temptation  was,  no  doubt,  too  much  to 
take  the  silent  course;  and,  no  sooner  had  our  religious 
teachers  put  tiliemselves  upon  that  ground,  than  a  class  began 
to  appear,  especially  in  the  Slave  States,  who  said  that  Chris- 
tianity and  slavery  were  perfectly  agreed.  There  was  a  time, 
then,  when  the  Christianity  of  this  country,  pure  and  good  as 
it  is,  nearly  suspended  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  no  one  took  up  the  neglected  cause,  but, 
for  many  years,  few  took  it  up  who  could  give  it  much  aid. 

It  might  have  been  known  that  this  state  of  things  must 
come  to  an  end ;  for  the  very  men  who  were  so  opposed  to 
agitating  the  exciting  question,  being  some  of  them  earnest 
Christians,  were,  every  day,  advocating  principles  at  war  with 
their  practice  on  this  subject.  So,  at  last,  it  came  up.  We 
had  it  in  our  Missionary  Boards ;  we  had  it  in  our  Tract  Soci- 
eties ;  we  had  it  in  our  General  Assemblies ;  and  happy  were 
they  who  had  it  early.  Such,  after  a  while,  had  marched  out 
of  the  woods ;  others  were  slowly  coming  on ;  others,  by  a 
natural  reaction,  were,  perhaps,  receding  a  little ;  but  fortu- 
nately, at  this  juncture,  God  blew  the  war-trumpet  in  the 
land.  '  When  we  heard  that,  we  wheeled  into  line.  Even 
those  who  had  been  quite  silent,  seemed  glad  to  find  an  occa- 
sion to  speak  out.  They  tried  to  show,  what  was  a  little  ques- 
tionable, that  they  were  perfectly  consistent  m  so  doing;  but 
they,  at  least,  took  safe  ground.  Old  records  were  raked  ui). 
Hen  went  back  to  1818.  They  said,  "See  here;  wo  are 
Abolitionists — and  always  were  I"  and  if  it  pleased  them  any 
to  say  that,  it  was  of  little  consequence,  so  they  were  only 
ready,  now,  to  stand  up  for  the  good  cause. 

The  war  of  the  slaveholders  was,  in  large  part,  provoked  by 
the  Christianity  of  this  country.     As  the  Northern  conscience 
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was  quickened,  the  precious  institntion  fell  under  criticisiD. 
The  slaveholders  said  **  we  can  not  endure  that, "  and  they 
could  not.  As  one  testimony  after  another  was  uttered 
against  slavery,  they  grew  angry.  Tbey  said,  "  we  hate  you  I'' 
Hating  us,  they  undertook  to  go  out  from  us ;  and  their  poli- 
ticians taking  advantage  of  the  feeling,  undertook  to  set  up  an 
independent  government.  This  was  rebellion.  The  legitimate 
authority  of  the  country  treated  it  as  such ;  and,  in  the  conflict, 
slavery  was  rather  freely  handled.  We  knew  that  this  would 
be  the  result  of  any  overt  attempt  to  divide  the  Union  ;  -and  we 
told  them  so  ;  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  take  our  advice, 
and  60  they  had  their  own  way.  It  was  the  strong  feeling 
that  the  doom  of  slavery  was  involved  in  the  struggle,  that  so 
mightily  rallied  the  evangelical  Christianity  of  this  country  on 
the  side  of  the  government.  Religous  men  had,  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions,  been  very  generally  opposed  to'  the  national 
war  policy.  It  was  so,  certainly,  in  1812,  and  it  was  even  more 
60  during  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  in  this  war  of  the  Bebellion 
where  liberty  was  at  stake,  it  was  as  in  the  war  of  the  Bevo- 
lutioD  ;  almost  the  entire  evangelical  sentiment  of  the  country 
was  enlisted  in  the  cause.  There  were  churches,  indeed,  in 
which  the  disloyal  element  found  a  quiet  home,  and  some  of 
them  were  what  we,  by  courtesy,  reckon  evangelical  churches ; 
but  our  Presbyterian  Zion  was  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for 
a  disloyal  man.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  churches  in 
the  South,  because,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  they  were  quite 
apostate  long  before  the  rebellion  occurred;  but,  leaving 
them  out  of  the  question,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  except 
for  the  strength  God  gave  from  the  sanctuary,  we  should  never 
have  been  able,  successfully,  to  accomplish  our  warfare.  The 
preaching,  the  prayers,  and  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  our 
religious  congregations,  during  the  war,  constituted  an  impor- 
tant element  of  our  success,  and  was  a  striking  feature  of  the 
times. 

Thus,  when  the  facts  alleged  against  us  come  to  be  exam- 
ined, they  are  found  the  rather  to  sustain  the  position  here 
taken.    While  we  see  true  Christianity  upholding  Civil  Lib- 
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erty,  we  find  apostate  Christianity  organizing  for  oppres- 
sion ;  and,  while  we  see  eren  the  true.  Christianity  sometimes 
less  active  than  it  ought  to  be  to  defend  the  rights  of  men,  we 
directly  behold  it,  rising  up  to  assert  itself,  and,  when  the 
struggle  comes,  wheeling  into  line,  under  the  banner  of  the 
good  cause.  In  our  late  struggle,  the  more  marked  evangel- 
ical Christianity  of  the  country  has  fairly  vindicated  itself; 
and,  hereafter,  if  any  man  shall  reproach  us  for  once  having 
admitted  the  black  idol  to  a  place  in  Ood's  house,  we  will 
answer  him  well,  by  pointing  to  the  day  when  we  poured  out 
our  prayers,  gave  our  money  with  a  free  hand,  and  let  go  our 
brothers  and  our  sons  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  our  country, 
because  it  was  also  the  cause  of  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  case.  First,  Civil  Liberty, 
reduced  to  its  fundamental  principles,  perfectly  identifies 
itself  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man ; 
and  secondly,  that  Christianity,  penetrated  to  those  groups  of 
original  doctrine  in  which  it  centres,  mightily  stays  up  that 
conception  of  human  equality,  on  which,  as  on  a  rock,  the  tem- 
ple of  human  freedom  must  be  built  if  it  is  ever  to  stand.  If 
it  be  alleged  that,  when  the  Church  was  triumphant,  the 
human  race  were  oppressed,  the  answer  is,  that  the  triumphcmt 
Church  was  an  apostasy,  and  not  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  even  where  evangelical  Christianity  has  pre- 
vailed, slavery  has  had  a  firm  footing,  the  answer  is,  that 
slavery  and  Christianity  have  recently  met  in  deadly  conflict 
and  that  slavery  has  gone  down. 

If  this  argument  has  been  conclusive,  it  follows,  that  liberty 
in  this  country  has  nothing  to  fear  from  our  Christianity. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  we  need  to  guard  ourselves 
on  this  point.  They  can  not  see  how  a  nation  can  bo  perfectly 
free,  if  it,  in  any  way,  recognizes  the  Christian  religion  as 
above  other  religions  ;  or  if  it  assumes  Christianity  to  be  true 
and  other  systems  not  true.  So  extensively  has  this  feeling 
prevailed,  that  some  of  our  former  Presidents  declined  even  to 
appoint  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day,  lest  they  should  commit 
the  government  to  a  religion  of  some  sort.    The  nervous  fear 
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seems  to  be  that,  somehow,  if  we  should  conform  our  gOYem- 
ment  strictly  to  the  Christian  rule,  and  publicly  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  of  all,  we  should  damage  the  cause  of 
true  liberty  among  us.  From  the  very  beginning,  however, 
we  have  maintained  certain  customs  which,  so  fSeur  as  they  go, 
mark  us  as  a  Christian  nation.  All  our  public  documents  bear 
dates  that  are  Christian.  To  quite  an  extent,  we  observe  the 
Christian  Sabbath  ;  adjourning  Courts  and  Congress  on  that 
day,  and  considerably  arresting  our  postal  business.  The 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  our  public  schools,  especially 
considering  the  version  introduced,  is  a  still  more  decisive 
mark.  Some  of  these  things  have  been  objected  to ;  but  they 
have  never  endangered  our  liberties.  The  good  common  sense 
of  our  American  people  has  decided  that,  though  there  are 
Jews  among  us,  and  Chinamen,  and  Bomanists,  it  is  perfectly 
£ur  to  keep  up  certain  things  which  mark  us  as  a  Protestant 
Christian  people.  And  this  decision  is  unquestionably  right ; 
for  the  freedom  there  is  among  us  is  so  entirely  the  fruit  of 
our  Christianity,  that  we  can  not  let  our  religion  go  without 
losing  our  liberty  with  it.  This  is  a  Christian  Republic,  our 
Christianity  being  of  the  Protestant  type.  People  who  are 
not  Christians,  and  people  called  Christians,  but  who  are 
not  Protestants,  dwell  among  us ;  but  they  did  not  build  this 
houso.  We  have  never  shut  our  doors  against  them,  but  if 
they  come,  they  must  take  up  with  such  accommodations  as 
we  have.  We  will  give  them  an  asylum  from  the  oppresuona 
of  the  old  world  ;  we  will  give  them  free  schools  ;  we  will  give 
them  free  homesteads ;  they  may  vote  at  our  elections ;  and 
they  may  hold  any  office  except  the  highest,  even  that  being 
in  their  rea^h  unless  they  are  foreign  born.  But  if  we  wore  to 
unchristianize  our  government  to  accommodate  their  views,  we 
should  forfeit  all  the  liberty  we  have  to  offer  them.  If  they 
like  the  partnership,  as  it  has  been  made,  well  and  good.  If 
they  will  just  understand  that  this  is  a  Christian  country,  and 
not  the  Pope's  country,  nor  a  country  where  there  is  no  Qt>d, 
they  are  free  to  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  everything  the 
land  affords.    But  we  must  keep  our  Bible,  and  we  most  have 
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onr  Christian  Sabbath,  and  we  hope,  some  time,  to  secnre  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  onr 
government,  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 
If  this  disturbs  any  one's  mind,  we  are  sorry  for  his  disturbancSy 
but  we  can  not  change  our  plan.  To  give  up  these  things,  in 
order  to  afford  men  greater  liberty,  would  be  ruinous.  Without 
these  things  there  is  no  liberty  for  either  them  or  ourselves. 
If  any  one,  coming  among  us,  finds  that  this  arrangement  is 
uncomfortable,  perhaps  he  will  do  well  to  try  some  other  conn- 
try.  The  world  is  wide ;  there  is  more  land  to  be  possessed ; 
let  him  go  and  make  a  beginning  for  himself,  as  our  fathers  did 
for  us ;  for,  as  for  this  land,  we  have  taken  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Christ,  and,  if  he  will  give  us  grace  to 
do  it|  we  mean  to  hold  it  for  him  till  he  come. 


abt.  III.— the  nature  op  beauty. 

Br  Prof.  Henbt  N.  Dat,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

We  assume  the  truth,  that  true  life  in  man,  perfect  man- 
hood, is  but  the  incorporation  of  the  Divine  Creator's  ideal  in 
man's  limitless  development  and  growth.  Not  mere  idea 
alone^ — ^not  mere  philosophy,  of  itself,  as  Grecian  sages  seem 
to  have  taught — not  the  inward  principle  alone,  however  per- 
fectly apprehended  in  the  intelligence ;  nor  yet  the  outward 
form  alone,  as  the-French  mannerists  of  the  last  century  seem 
to  have  imagined ;  but  the  idea  realized,  the  principle  in  the 
form,  reigning  in  it  and  living  through  it — this  is  our  ideal  of 
a  perfect  life. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  admitted  prerogative  of  the  human  spirit 
that,  unlike  mere  vegetable  or  instinctive  life,  it  determines 
ito  own  growth.  The  spirit  must,  itself,  lay  hold  of  this  Divine 
ideal  of  a  true  man ;  must  lay  hold,  also,  of  this  outer  matter, 
in  and  through  which  the  spiritual  realizes  itself  and  properly 
lives ;  and  must,  still  further,  itself  perform  the  work  of  em- 
bodying the  given  principle  in  this  outer  form. 
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In  a  perfect  baman  life,  thus,  in  the  formation  and  growth  of 
a  perfect  character  in  man,  we  at  once  detect  three  distin- 
qnishable  elements  or  factors :  the  inner  principfe  or  Divine 
ideal ;  the  outer  form,  or,  more  exactly,  the  matter  receiving* 
the  form :  and  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  in  the  form. 

Speculative  science  has  abundantly  elaborated  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  elements  or  factors — ^the  idea  and  the 
form — the  internal  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  human  spirit, 
with  its  conditions  and  relations,  and,  also,  the  outward  charac- 
teristics  of  a  true  human  life;  it  has  given  little  attention, 
comparatively,  to  the  last,  which  yet,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  most  commanding  interest  and  importance. 
It  is  this  clement  which  we  now  propose  to  investigate. 

We  leave,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  real,  the  true,  in 
man's  nature,  its  attributes  and  its  capabilities,  which  are  the 
expression  of  the  Divine  ideal  of  man ;  we  leave,  also,  the 
consideration  of  the  realized  results,  the  outward  and  result- 
ing forms  of  a  true  life,  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  blessed- 
ness ;  these  phases  of  spiritual  truth  we  pass  by,  and  seek, 
for  the  time,  to  limit  our  view  to  the  remaining  phase,  namely, 
the  relation  between  these  attributes  and  capabilities,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  their  achieved  ends  and  results. 
We  leave,  in  other  words,  the  ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good, 
and  limit  our  investigation  to  the  domain  of  the  coordinate  of 
these  ideas.  What  can  we  call  it  else  than  the  Idea  of  the 
Beautiful  7 

Indeed,  what  is  now  proposed,  is  but  to  justify  this  assump 
tion,  that  may  strike  some  as  altogether  paradoxical,  the  identifi- 
cation of  Beauty  wjth  this  embodiment  of  idea  in  form.  And 
our  method  will  be  in  the  narrowest  path  of  inductive  research, 
to  select  some  one  undeniable  instance  of  Beauty,  and,  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  complex  nature,  apprehend  those  ele- 
ments or  qualities  which  are  essential  and  constituent,  abstract- 
ing them  from  such  as  are  purely  accidental ;  and  then  pass 
over  the  various  classes  of  objects  which  are  universally  recog- 
nized as  beautiful,  to  see  whether  these  elements  or  qualities 
are  really  present  in  them  also  as  essential  and  constituent, 
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and  BO  have  led  qs  to  denominate  them  as  beautifnl.  In  this 
way,  it  is  hoped,  we  may  arrive  at  a  tme  and  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  nature  of  Beauty. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  had  our  attention  arrested,  near  the 
close  of  some  summer's  day,  by  the  appearance  of  a  bow  of 
light,  exceediugly  brilliant  and  varied  in  hue,  and  in .  form 
nndeviatingly  circular,  without  a  break  in  its  light,  or  an 
imperfection  in  its  regular  outline,  arching  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  visible  heavens  before  us,  and,  seemingly,  resting  on  a 
dark,  chaotic  jnass  of  cloud,  with  which  it  appeared  to  be 
connected  in  close  relationship.  The  outward  sense  is  riveted 
to  it  by  a  most  pleasurable  sensation,  and  the  inner  spirit,  by 
a  most  loving  admiration. 

This  is  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  Rainbow — the  outer 
occasion  and  the  inner  experience.  It  will  be  unhesitatingly 
accepted  as  an  instance  in  which  the  Beautiful  enters  into  our 
experience.  It  has  been  so  ever.  "Look,''  says  the  son  of 
Sirach,  "look  upon  the  Rainbow,  and  praise  him  that  made  it ; 
very  beautiful  it  is  in  its  brightness;  it  encompasses  the 
heavens  with  a  glorious  circle;  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it." 

Let  us  carefully  seek  to  ascertain  the  constituting  elements 
and  essential  properties  of  the  complex  phenomenon. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  affection  of  the  outward 
sense ;  this  is  sensation.  The  eye  takes  in  an  object  of  won- 
derful  brightness,  of  enchanting  hue ;  of  vast  extension,  and 
of  most  perfect  outline.  The  sense  is  vividly  and  pleasurably 
impressed. 

There  is,  also,  together  with  this  lively  impression  on  the 
sense,  an  intellectual  activity  awakened,  equally  decided  and 
pleasurable ;  this  is  perception.  It  is  no  dream,  no  illusion. 
The  mind  perceives  a  portion  of  its  sensitive  organism  im- 
pressed from  without  itself.  It  traces  an  outline,  it  marks  an 
affection,  that  have  come  to  it  not  from  its  own  creation.  It 
recognizes  an  object  external  to  itself,  distinct  from  itself. 
This  recognition  is  attended  by  its  peculiar  pleasure. 

A  full  and  true  contemplation  of  ibis  phenomenon  fnrtber 
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recognizes,  in  the  fact  that  on  the  bosom  of  that  dark  cloud 
where  before  was  but  blackness  and  gloom  and  formless  chaoe, 
there  is  now  a  brightness  and  a  glory,  a  form  of  perfect  order 
and  regularity  of  outline — ^recognizes,  in  the  &ct  that  the  bow 
is  now  where  it  was  not  before,  the  presence  of  a  cause  at 
work,  of  a  power  which  has  acted  and  produced,  brought  in- 
to being,  what  we  so  admiringly  contemplate.  The  reality 
of  this  producing  power,  of  this  .working  cause,  no  one  who 
believes  in  the  reality  of  any  cause  out  of  his  own  mind, 
can  question  for  a  moment.  Not  only  is  there  a  power  neces- 
sarily recognized  in  a  full  contemplation,  but  it-is  recognized 
as  a  power  of  surpasing  energy — a  power  bringing  a  daz- 
zling light  and  splendor  out  of  darkness  and  gloom,  sudden 
order  out  of  unmixed  chaos,  stretching  ite  arm  over  a  vast 
reach  of  the  heavens,  and  holding  forth  its  glorious  work  over 
a  spaco  we  are  unable  to  measure ;  moving  its  hand,  tqoi  in  its 
work,  with  a  marvelous  skill  and  dexterity,  evincing  a  shaping, 
as  well  as  a  producing  energy,  in  blending,  with  matchless 
taste  and  inimitable  delicacy  of  touch,  the  purest  of  hues,  and 
tracing  its  arch  with  mathematical  precision  and  exactness. 
This  necessary  recognition  of  a  present  power  of  marvelous 
energy  and  skill,  is  a  fact,  in  our  experience,  for  which  it  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  account  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the 
power  is  there,  to  be  recognized  by  every  beholding  8pirit»  as 
truly  as  the  outward  form  or  outward  brightness* 

A  full  and  true  contemplation  of  this  phenomenon  universally 
and  neccessarily  discovers  still  another  element — that  of  intelli- 
gence appearing  everywhere,  in  the  order,  in  the  interior  deugn, 
in  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another.  Every  part  stands 
in  an  orderly  relation  to  every  other — ^the  bow  to  the  portion 
of  the  heavens  in  which  it  is  placed  and  to  the  cloud  on  which 
it  rests,  as  well  as  to  the  eye  which  contemplates  it ;  the  parts 
of  the  bow  itself  to  one  another,  in  the  outline  all  drawn  in 
exactest  mathematical  order  and  precision,  and,  in  the  odor, 
each  hue  in  its  own  place  and  mathematically  definable 
relation  to  every  other  in  position  and  in  shading.  So  precise 
is  this  order,  that,  given  any  portion  of  the  bow,  the  math- 
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ematical  mind  can  reprodnce  every  other  part,  and  reconstmct, 
in  idea,  the  whole.  This  order  is  as  objectively  real  as  the 
power  that  brought  the  bow  into  being  and  shaped  the  outline 
and  blended  the  various  hues,  or  the  cloud  and  mass  of  rain- 
drops from  out  of  which  this  marvelous  creation  is  produced, 
like  the  power,  it  is  not  perceived,  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
that  term  now  prevailing,  but  intuited.  It  lies  beyond  the. 
mere]matter,  and  is  revealed  through  it;  and  these  intuitions 
of  power  and  order  are  accompanied  by  the  proper  pleasure 
which  attends  all  exercises  of  the  intuiting  faculty,  and  which 
ranks  incomparably  higher  than  the  pleasures  of  sensation  or 
of  perception. 

We  have  not,  we  apprehend,  exhausted,  as  yet,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  There  is  given 
farther,  and  universally  and  necessarily  given,  in  a  true  and 
full  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  Iris,  an  affection,  as  well  as 
a  power  and  an  intelligence.  It  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  only 
way  in  which  an  affection  can  be,  by  its  attractive  power  upon 
lu,  drawing  us  to  it  in  loving  sympathy,  and  awakening  respon- 
sive emotions  in  our  bosoms.  There  is  an  object  of  affection, 
then,  as  well  as  of  perception  and  of  intuition,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  external  to  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  entertain  a  doubt 
than  of  the  matter  in  it  which  impresses  our  outward  senses. 
The  intuition  of  this  affection  that  is  revealed,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  sympathy  and  love  which  it  awakens,  by  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  recognized  as  an  affection,  are  accompanied  by  the 
pleasure  which  as  naturally  attends  this  form  of  our  mental 
activity  in  its  legitimate  exercise  as  any  other. 

We  have  to  notice  still  another  element  in  this  phenomenon. 
The  power  which  we  have  intuited,  and  which  we  have  found 
to  move  in  intelligence  and  in  affection,  we  find,  on  further 
contemplation,  to  work  also  in  perfect  freedom.  The  hand 
that  has  laid  that  bow  so  gently  on  the  bos  )m  of  the  storm- 
cloud,  that  has  so  delicately  rounded  its  outline  and  blended 
its  hues,  has  moved  without  checks  or  hindrances  from  within 
or  from  without.  The  perfect  gracefulness  that  marks  its 
forming  work  reveals  a  freedom  unimpaired  and  without 
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defect,*  and  anoba  true  ted  by  any  outer  force.  This  element, 
too,  is  necessarily  given  in  a  trae  and  full  contemplation,  and 
is  accompanied  by  its  own  peculiar  pleasure. 

Now  as,  when  the  form  and  the  color  are  given  to  us  in  the 
first  stage  of  our  contemplation — first,  not  in  time,  but  in  log- 
ical order,  as  objects  of  sensation  and  perception,  we  at  once, 
and  necessarily,  suppose  a  substance  in  which  these  properties 
inhere ;  as  these  qualities  are  the  signs,  the  expressions,  the 
revelations  of  the  matter  to  which  they  belong ;  so  precisely 
when,  in  the  second  stage  of  our  contemplation,  the  elements 
of  power,  of  intelligence,  of  affection  and  of  freedom,  are  given  ^ 
to  us,  we  as  necessarily  and  immediately  suppose  a  being  in 
whom  these  properties  inhere.  Power,  intelligence,  affection, 
freedom,  are  the  signs,  the  expressions,  the  revelatibns  of  a 
living  spirit.  We  recognize,  accordingly,  and  by  necessity,  a 
•pirit's  presence,  with  the  same  attributes  as  essentially  char- 
acterize our  own  spirits ;  and  this  recognition  is  attended  by 
the  peculiar  pleasure  of  sympathy. 

We  can  not  fail,  then,  to  recognize,  among  the  complex 
characters  of  this  phenomenon,  these  three  element^:  a  form 
of  mind  or  spirit,  a  portion  of  matter,  and  the  revelation  of  the 
spirit  in  the  matter. 

The  spiritual  element,  in  conformity  with  universally  ap- 
proved use,  whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  power,  intelligence, 
affection,  or  will,  we  will  denominate  idea;  while  the  medium 
of  revelation  we  will  denominate  matter — generalizing  the 
term  from  its  narrow  and  more  ordinary  import  of  gross,  phys- 
ical matter,  so  as  to  include  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
idea  reveals  itself — that  which  inay  become  body  to  idea. 

The  presence  of  the  spiritual  element,  of  the  idea,  in  all 
beauty,  is  hardly  else  than  a  matter  of  simple  intuition. 
Philosophers  generally  have,  accordingly,  in  some  way,  more 
or  less  fully  recognized  it ;  and  some  have  seemed  to  regard, 
it  as  the  proper  constituent  of,  all  beauty.  Matter,  indeed,  is 
in  itself  purely  formless,  perfectly  chaotic.  It  is  only  as 
mind  moves  upon  matter  that  it  can  have  form  at  all.  Form, 
itself,  implies  mind  as  a  forming  principle.  ,  - 
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The  second  element,  also,  matter,  as  medinm  through  which 
the  idea  reveals  its  presence,  is  equally  necessary.  Matter, 
as  shaped  by  spirit  revealing  itself  throagh  it,  becomes  form 
and  can  not  be  dropped  from  oar  apprehension  in  any  experi- 
ence of  beauty.  This  may  be  in  other  mental  activities ;  as 
is  done  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  real — the  true. 
Although  here  some  medium,  some  form,  is  indispensable  for 
the  revelation  of  any  truth  or  object  as  real,  yet  -by  our  power 
to  abstract  any  one  of  the  complex  elements  of  an  object  from 
the  rest  for  exclusive  consideration,  we  maji  abstract  the  con- 
tent from  the  form  and  confine  our  view  to  the  content,  to  the 
real,  alone.    In  this  the  beautiful  differs  from  the  true. 

In  like  manner  we  contemplate  the  right  and  good,  by  ab- 
stracting the  direction,  or  the  end  and  result  of  a  spiritual 
activity,  from  the  form  which  reveals  it  to  us,  and  drop  also 
from  prominent  regard  even  the  real  in  the  nature  of  the 
spirit,  the  direction  or  tendency  of  whose  activity  we  contem- 
plate. But  in  this,  that  it  retains  the  form,  the  beautiful 
differs  from  the  right  and  good  as  it  does  from  the  true.* 

There  is  another  relation  of  this  element  of  form  to  the  spir- 
itual content  besides  that  of  medium,  which  it  is  important  to 
take  into  account.  The  form  preserves  the  spiritual  content — . 
the  idea — and  retains  it  for  our  continued,  prolonged  contem- 
plation. The  essence  of  all  spirit  is  activity  whrch  appears 
only  in  succession — in  successive  instants  of  time,  and  can  be 
tx>ntemplated  only  at  the  instan^.  Matter — form — preserves 
this  activity  for  our  leisurely  study.  Entering  the  inert  mass 
of  matter,  this  activity  leaves  its  permanent  impression  upon 
it,  leaves  in  it  its  own  character  or  mark.  In  forms  other 
than  those  of  proper  gross  matter,  in  proper  stfper-sensible 
forms,  this  activity,  which  is  but  for  the  instant,  leaves  its 
4  impression  in  a  way  exactly  analogous  to  impressions  of  idea 
in  gross  matter.  It  leaves  its  character,  its  mark,  on  all  other 
subsequent  exertions  of  activity,  which  are  difibrent  from 
what  they  would  have  been  but  for  the  successive,  instanta- 
*  neons  activities  that  have  gone  before ;  so  that'  we  can  Tead 
the  past  in  the  present,  the  nature  and  character  oi  the  by- 
14 
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gone  eneigy  that  has  so  formed  the  spirit,  in  the  forms  of  its 
present  activity. 

In  both  these  relations  does  form  stand  to  the  rerektion  of 
the  spiritual*  It  is  a  medium  of  revelation,  and  also  a  means 
of  retention,  in  which  the  sjHritual  is  fixed  and  preserved.  Id 
sensible  forms,  it  is  the  principle  of  inertia  in  matter  bj 
which  this  becomes  possible ;  in  super-sensible  forms,  it  is  the 
analogous  principle  of  habit  in  mind  which  is  the  ground  of 
this  fixing  and  retaining  capacity. 

The  third  element  of  beauty  indicated,  is  the  revelation  of 
the  idea  in  the  form.  This  must  be  characterized  as  the  vital 
element.  The  apprehension  of  the  idea  or  of  the  form  separ 
rately  or  both  conjointly  without  the  apprehension  of  this  relation 
of  the  one  to  the  other — the  revelation  of  the  one  through  the 
other,  does  not  give  us  beauty.  If,  as  we  may  by  our  power 
of  abstraction,  in  contemplating  the  complex  object,  we  drop 
the  form  from  view,  by  abstracting  the  idea  irom  it  for  exclu- 
sive attention  to  the  idea,  we  obtain  only  the  real — ^the  true. 
The  philosopher  may  thus,  in  contemplating  the  rainbow, 
abstract  the  idea  from  the  form,  and  attend  only  to  the  phys- 
ical laws  of  refraction  and  reflection  to  which  the  rays  of  light 
are  subject,  or  the  various  mathematical  relations  of  the  bow: 
he  has,  in  this  operation  of  mind,  only  the  apprehension  of  the 
real — the  tvue— no  beauty  entering  into  his  experience.  The 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  captivated  with  the  mere 
grandeur  and  brightness  of  4he  bow.  His  sense  only  is  en- 
gaged. He  has,  in  this,  little  or  no  experience  of  the  beauti- 
ful, but  only  of  the  matter  in  which  it  is  revealed.  We  may 
suppose  it  possible,  further,  for  the  mind  to  hold  both  idea 
and  matter  in  view,  apprehending  them  in  some  other  rela- 
tion, as  in  that  of  mere  simultaneousness  of  time  in  the  men- 
tal apprehension,  or  in  other  of  many  conceivable  relations, 
but  not  precisely  in  this  of  the  one  as  revealed  in  the  other. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  beauty  apprehended. 

We  have  a  perfect  analogy  in  the  case  of  a  logical  judg- 
ment.   We  may  think  either  of  the  terms  separately  from  the  i 
other,  or  we  may  think  them  both  at  the  same  time,  but  not 
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in  the  relation  of  agreement  or  identity,  and  bo  without  affirm- 
ing  or  jadging.  We  can  not  judge  without  a  subject  and  a 
predicate  ;  but  we  can  have  either  or  both  in  the  mind  with- 
oat  judging. 

We  have  another  exact  analogy  in  our  notion  of  man^  Soul 
and  body  are  essential  elements  in  this  notion.  We  can  have 
no  notion  of  man  but  as  consisting  of  both  soul  and  body. 
But  we  can  think  of  these  elements,  soul  and  body,  in  mani- 
fold relations  to  each  other  besides  that  one  special  relation 
in  which  they  must  be  apprehended  in  our  notion  of  man. 
The  soul  must  be  viewed  as  in  body,  as  in  vital  relation  to  it, 
as  embodied  in  it. 

It  is  important,  here,  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  reality  and  our  apprehension  of  that  reality. 
There  may  be  a  perfect  man,  while  we  fail  to  discern  the  per- 
fection ;  what  is  perfect  may,  to  our  imperfect  vision,  appear 
discolored,  distorted.  So  the  Perfect  Man  appeared  to  the 
distempered  vision  of  his  people.  To  our  experience  of  per- 
fect beauty,  there  is  required  perfect  discernment  by  us. 

Not  only  is  undistempered  vision  required ;  but  a  certain 
degree  of  power  of  vision.  Mental  energy  is  necessary  in  the 
apprehension  of  beauty.  Certain  forms  of  beauty  may  be 
apprehensible  to  an  infant's  capacity ;  certain  forms,  it  may 
be,  can  be  apprehended  only  by  an  angelic  capacity.  And 
between  these  limits  there  are  innumerable  gradations  of 
beauty  in  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be 
apprehended,  requiring  corresponding  gradations  of  mental 
energy.  It  is  just  so  with  truth — the  apprehension  of  the 
real.  That  the  world  turns  on  its  axis  is  a  truth  beyond  the 
c^>acity  of  apprehension  to  some  undeveloped  minds  who 
can,  indeed,  demonstrate  its  utter  falseness  and  absurdity 
moat  conclusively  to  themselves,  by  the  fact  that  their  bodiea 
do  not  fall  off  when  the  earth  in  its  revolution  brings  them 
under. 

Especially  worthy  of.  notice,  here,  is  the  consideration  that 
this  imperfect  apprehension,  arising  from  mere^  want  of  ca* 
pacity,  will  perhaps  more  generally  show  itself  in  its  grasping 
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bat  a  part  of  an  idea.  The  Sense  that  can  apprehend  onlj  the 
strong  coloring  of  a  Titian,  will  condemn  and  reject  paintings 
which. the  world  of  cnltiyated  mind  have  recognized  as  master- 
pieces of  art*  Not  only  may  particular  properties  escape  the 
apprehension  of  an  incompetent  observer,  and  so  the  whole 
object  appear  to  him  mutilated,  incomplete,  and  therefore  ugly, 
but  what  is  more  common  still,  the  relations  of  the  object  may 
fail  to  be  apprehended,  and,  in  this  way,  real  beauty  Ije  un- 
noticed.  That  famous  city'  of  blockheads,  Thracian  Abdera, 
it  is  fabled,  rejected  a  statae  of  colossal  proportions,  with  cor- 
respondingly gross  features  and  rough  outlines,  that  had  been 
carefully  proportioned  by  the  skillful  artist  to  be  seen  and 
admired  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  citadel  by  observers  on  the 
ground,  because  so  gross  and  roagh  as  seen  close  at  hand  ; 
and  elevated,  instead,  a  five-foot  statue  of  Venus,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  master-piece  of  Praxiteles,  but  on  the  distant  sum- 
mit appeared  only  an  unmeaning  excrescence  and  deformity. 
So  the  Universe  of  God,  the  grand  fabric  of  the  All-wise,  may, 
when  apprehended  only  in  a  part  of  its  properties  and  rela- 
tions, seem  wanting  in  beauty ;  while  a  full  apprehension  shall 
recognize  it  as  a  perfect  cosmos. 

We  meet  just  here  an  inquiry  which  presents  itself  every 
where  in  all  theorizings  upon  the  nature  of  beauty — the  in- 
quiry :  How  far,  and  in  what  respects,  beauty  is  relative  ? 

It  is  remarkable  how  universally  and  how  vitally  this  attri- 
bute of  beauty — ^its  relativeness — relativeness  in  its  various 
modes,  has  shaped  the  theories  that  have  been  given  of  its 
nature.  Thus  the  relativeness  of  beauty  in  respect  simply  of 
degree,  we  find  Plato  aiming  to  exhibit  in  his  Major  Hippias, 
when  he  represents  the  face  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  regarded, 
by  itself,  as  undeniably  a  true  object  of  beauty,  but  becomibg 
absolutely  ugly  when  entering  into  the  presence  of  angelic  or 
divine  beauty.  So,  he  proceeds  to  instance  successively,  the 
maiden-face,  ahorse,  a  harp,  a  kitchen-pot,  may  be  unquestion- 
ably beautiful,  each  by  itself,  but  will  become  positively  ugly 
in  presence  of  a  higher  beauty.  Such  a  relativeness  we  cer- 
tainly can  not  question. 
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So,  also,  there  is  a  relativeness  of  kind  appertaining  to 
beanty ;  and  this,  both  external — between  the  object  and  the 
contemplating  mind — and  also  internal,  between  the  several 
cbnstitnent  elements  of  beauty.  To  the  contemplating  mind, 
beaaty  is  not,  so  far  as  it  is  not  or  can  not  be  apprehended  ; 
jnst  as  an  object  of  sight  is  to  the  blind  as  if  it  were  not :  as 
masic,  of  the  richest  melody,  is  as  if  it  were  not  to  the  deaf. 
Still  farther,  the  higher  beauty  demands  a  higher,  riper  men- 
tal energy ;  so  that,  it  may  be,  a  real  beauty  shall  be  hid  from 
the  less  cultivated  that  is  manifest  to  the  maturer  and  more 
vigorous  capacity.  If  we  add  to  this  the  farther  considera- 
tion that,  by  its  power  of  abstraction,  the  mind  may  confine 
its  view  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  elements  of  a  com- 
plex object  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  attrib\ite  of  relativeness  between  the  view- 
ing subject  and  the  contemplated  object  may  have  a  large 
place  in  the  actual  experience  of  beauty. 

From  the  observation  of  the  extent  of  this  attribute  of  ex- 
ternal relativeness,  and,  as  it  would  seem  without  a  careful 
determination  of  its  true  nature,  the  Scotch  theories  of  beauty 
have  run  off  into  utter  skepticism  as  to  the  objective  reality 
of  beauty.  Thus,  Hutcheson  suffers,  himself  to  acknowledge, 
in  so  many  words:  ''Were  there  no  mind  with  a  sense  of 
beauty  to  contemplate  objects,  I  see  not  how  they  could  be 
called  beautiful."  But  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  skep* 
ticism  stands  out  in  the  boldest  shape  of  an  utter  denial  of  any 
beauty  in  the  object  apart  from  the  contemplating  mind.  In 
his  view,  the  mind  itself  puts  into  the  object  all  the  beauty 
there  can  be  in  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
skeptical  theory;  in  regard  to  the  objective  reality  of  beauty» 
has  no  other  foundation  than  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  the  relativeness  which  there  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  beauty. 

From  a  like  observation  of  the  extent  of  the  attributes  of 
internal  relativeness,  and  a  like  mistaken  apprehension  of  its 
true  character,  we  find  another  class  of  philosophers  running 
off  into  an  equally  false  and  fatal  theory  of  beauty.    Becogniz- 
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ing  this  internal  relation  between  the  elements  of  beanty,  they 
have,  at  once,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  is  a 
mere  discarsive  relation — a  mere  relation  of  logicrfl  depend- 
ence. Beauty,  thus,  with  them,  is  mere  object  of  the  Discur- 
sive, the  Reflective  faculty,  the  Understanding.  The  whole 
proper  pleasure,  in  our  experience  of  beauty,  is  but  the  pleas- 
ure attending  the  exertion  of  this  faculty,  as  it  comprehends 
the  many  in  one.  Such  is  the  theory  of  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man philosophers ;  such  is  the  theory  adopted  from  them  and 
promulgated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  But  the  true  relation 
between  the  elements  of  beauty  is  no  relation  of  quantity,  no 
mere  aggregation,  no  mere  identification,  no  mere  logical  rela- 
tion. Relation  of  soul  in  body  is  not  mere  aggregation— not 
mere  identification  of  soul  and  body,  as  one ;  more  than  this^ 
the  contemplating  mind  recognizes  a  vitalizing  element  alto- 
gether foreign  to  mere  soul  or  to  mere  body. 

We  have  now  attained,  in  an  undeniable  instance  of  beauty— 
the  rainbow — this  element  of  an  idea  revealing  itself  in  fitting 
matter  as  a  present  element  and  as  characteristic  of  the  expe- 
rience ;  and  have  found,  also,  that  prevalent  theories  founded 
on  the  admitted  relativeness  of  beauty,  which,  at  first  view, 
seem  to  be  in  confiict  with  it,  really  corroborate  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  this  element  as  the  essential  element  of  beauty, 
insomuch  as  the  theory  explains  and  accounts  for  all  there  is 
in  this  attribute  of  relativeness  which  can  give  any  support  to 
the  theories  in  question.  We  will  now,  in  a  very  cursory 
way,  pass  through  the  familiarly-recognized  classes  or  kinds 
of  beauty,  to  discover  whether,  alike  in  all,  we  find  not  only 
that  this  is  an  ever-present  characterizing  element,  but  also  in 
such  a  way  present,  so  characteristic  and  indispensable,  that 
the  very  classification  of  beautiful  forms  recognizes  it  as  the 
essential  constituent  of  all  beauty. 

We  speak,  then,  of  a  perfect  beauty,  implying  a  distinction 
of  beauty  into  different  kinds  in  respect  of  degree.  But  no 
distinctions  in  respect  of  perfection  or  imperfection  are  con. 
ceivable,  but  those  that  lie  either  in  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  the  idea  revealed,  in  the  matter  in  which  it  is  revealed 
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as  -more  or  less  fit  or  unfit  for  the  revealed  idea,  or  the  reve- 
lation itself  of  the  idea  in  the  matter,  while  it  is  this  last  ele- 
ment on  which  the  distinction  chiefly  rests. 

We  speak,  again,  of  unity  as  a  kind  of  beauty ;  of  propriety 
and  fitness,  also ;  so,  moreover,  we  speak  of  grace  as  a  species 
of  beauty.  We  iniply,  in  such  des^ations  of  different  kinds 
of  beauty,  a  distinction  iu  respect  to  kind  or  essential  nature. 
Now,  if  our  view  of  the  nature  of  beauty  be  correct,  we  should 
be  able  to  found  upon  it  a  full,  complete,  exhaustive  classifi- 
cation of  beauty,  including  those  distinctions  that  have  just 
been  named,  and  all  others.  We  should  find  one  class  founded 
on  the  idea  revealed;  a  second,  on  the  matter  revealing ;  and 
a  third,  on  the  revelation  itself.  Let  us  draw  out  this  classifi- 
cation, on  this  theory,  in  scientific  precisibn  and  complete- 
ness, and  see  whether  it  actually  harmonizes  with  the  distinc- 
tions familiarly  and  universally  recognized,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  justifies  and  explains  them/  If  so,  we  shall  find  our 
theory  substantiated  as  fully  as  the  laws  of  belief  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  admit. 

To  begin  with  the  idea:  we  have  characterized  idea  as 
specific  mental  activity.  As  this  activity  may  be  regarded 
either  in  exertion,  or  in  rest  after  exertion,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  beauty  modified  every  where,  as  in  action,  or  in  repose,  the 
resultant  state  of  action.  .This  distinction,  so  immediately 
founded  on  the  very  notion  of  mind  as  essentially  active,  it 
is  sufficient  merely  to  indicate.  We  find  it  rising  to  view,  all 
along  our  way,  in  our  classification. 

The  distinctions  of  mental  activity  into  three  generic  forms, 
of  Intelligence,  Feeling  and  Will, are  familiar  to  all,  and  may  be* 
accepted  as  established  beyond  reasonable  controversy.  The 
idea,  then,  ^n  the  revelations  of  beauty,  may,  as  we  should 
naturally  anticipate,  be  diversified  in  reference  to  these  forms 
of  mental  activity.  According  as  the  idea  is  one  of  truth,  of 
feeling,  or  of  will,  the  beauty  will  be  correspondingly  modified ; 
and  we  have  given  us  at  once  the  three  general  divisions  of 
beauty,  as  determined  by  the  character  of  the  idea. 

Under  the  first  of  these  divisions,  that  of  the  Intelligence, 
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inasmuch  as  its  forms  are  two-fold — 1,  immediate  cognitioa, 
whether  perceptions  or  intuitions,  and  whether  regarded  as 
originally  attained  or  as  retained  in  the  memory  and  repre- 
sented ;  and  2,  mediate  cognition,  given  us  by  the  Discursive 
Faculty,  or,  as  it  should  be  denominated  from  its  function 
being  simply  that  of  identifying  the  oae  attribute  common  to 
a  plurality  of  objects,  the  Identifying  Faculty — ^we  should  dis- 
tinguish a  two-fold  beauty.  So,  in  part,  we  find  prevailing 
two  classes  of  beauty  corresponding  to  this  distinction.  We 
recognize  a  beauty  which  is  called  propriety — and  this  we 
distinguish  as  internal  or  external.  We  recognize  an  internal 
propriety — that  is,  a  harmony  and  congruity  in  the  parts  of  a 
whole  which  enable  us  to  apprehend  it  as  one  whole — ^in  other 
words,  we  recognize  unity  as  a  true  kind  of  beauty.  The 
source  and  origin  of  that  admirable  designation  of  the  universe 
by  the  classic  mind  of  Greece  and  Borne  as  Cosmos  and  MunduSf 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fundamental  connection  between  beauty 
and  this  harmony  of  parts  and  internal  relations — ^this  unity 
which  is  but  a  form  of  the  intelligence*  It  is  an  essential 
attribute  of  intelligence  that  it  apprehends  its  object  as  one 
whole.  The  revelation  of  an  object  as  one  whole,  as  a  har* 
monized  diversity,  is  a  characteristic  work  of  intelligence. 
Wherever  we  recognize  this  internal  propriety,  this  wholeness 
of  all  the  parts  that  are  proper  to  an  object,  that  belong  to  it, 
all  in  harmony,  so  as  to  constitute  the  parts  into  one  whole — 
this  revealed  truthfulness  in  other  words,  we  recognize,  so  far, 
beautv. 

In  like  manner,  we  recognize  an  external  propriety — a  har- 
tmony  of  relations — not  between  the  parts  of  a  whole,  but  be- 
tween one  whole  and  another.  We  find  it  exemplified  in  the 
beauty  of  refined  and  pleasing  manners,  when  all  the  conve- 
niences, proprieties,  fitnesses  of  the  place,  the  time,  the  occa- 
sion, the  persons,  the  attending  circumstances  generally,  are 
regarded.  We  take  little  notice  of  the  personal  qualities  oth- 
erwise, the  power  of  intellect,  the  grade  of  passion  or  the 
characters  of  energy,  the  qualities  of  bodily  form  or  complex- 
ion, the  dress,  except  as  they  appear  in  these  external  rela* 
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tioDS,  in  their  suiiableiieBa  to  things  aroaad,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  beauty  there  is  in  manners.  It  is  exemplified  in 
discourse,  in  the  orator,  in  like  manner,  in  the  observance  of 
these  external  relations  to  the  occasion,  the  persons  concerned 
and  the  like.  It  is  the  Greek  to  Trpinqv,  the  Latin  decorum, 
the  qyod  decet  which  Cicero  denominates  the  chief  thing  in  art, 
which  Milton  also  speaks  of  as  ''the  grand  master-piece  to 
observe." 

This  kind  of  beanty,  then,  so  universally  recognized  under 
different  names,  as  propriety,  fitness,  unity,  harmony,  truth- 
fulness, order,  what  is  it  every  where  but  the  manifestation  of 
this  mode  of  the  intelligence? 

So  the  other  mode .  of  the  intelligence,  the  fctculty  of  medi- 
ate cognitions,  the  faculty  which,  inasmuch  as  its  essential 
function  is  that  of  identifying  what  is  common  to  the  many, 
the  one  in  the  diverse,  we  have  called  the  Identifying  Fac- 
ulty— we  find  that  revealing  itself  every  where  in  familiarly- 
recognized  species  of  beauty.  The  literature  of  art  abounds 
with  such  phrases  as  "generic  beauty,"  "specific  beauty," 
" ideal  beauty."  They  all  point  to  this  one  original  notion: 
that  there  is  in  the  universe  of  being  the  ground  of  distinguish- 
ing what  is  common  to  many.  There  is  a  true  type-form  in 
the  universe  of  Gk>d,  which  this  identifying  faOilty  appre- 
hends, exactly  corresponding  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  this 
faculty.  Wherever  it  appears,  we  recognize  an  attribute  of 
mind ;  an  idea,  a  form  of  mind  is  revealed  to  us,  and  there,  so 
far,  is  for  us  beauty.  The  monstrous  is  but  another  name  for 
ugly ;  it  is  the  contradictory  of  beautiful.  On  this  principle 
is  grounded  the  law  of  all  productive  art,  that  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  specific,  be  ever  preferred.  Whatever  strag- 
gles'off  in  art  to  the  individual,  the  peculiar,  shows  the  want 
of  controlling  intelligence,  indicates  an  imperfection  in  the 
revelation  of  idea ;  and,  therefore,  is  so  far  void  of  beauty,  is 

iigly- 

In  like  manner  we  find,  as  we  should  anticipate,  a  kind  of 

beauty  in  which  the  idea  or  form  of  mind  revealed,  is  feeling. 

We  can  not  steadily  and  freely  contemplate  the  rainbow  in 
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its  glowing  brightneBS  and  the  delicate  blendings  of  its  hues,  re- 
posing 80  quietly  on  the  bosom  of  a  dark  and  angry  clond  that 
rolls  its  deep  thunders  within  and  darts  its  wrathful  flashes 
abroad,  without  recognizing  a  feeling  heart  present  and  re- 
vealed.  We  see  wrath  assuaged  and  passing  into  love  and 
kindness.  While  Intellectual  beauty  appears  more  appropri- 
ately in  the  spacial  or  extensive  relations  of  the  matter  of 
beauty — in  the  figure,  the  outline,  and  interiorly  in  the  po- 
sitions and  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts,  Emotive 
beauty — ^the  beauty  in  which  feeling  is  the  revealed  idea — 
appears  more  in  the  intensive  relations — ^the  color,  the  tone  of 
the  object.  Its  distinctive  character  is  recognized  in  language 
that  speaks  of  beauty  as  warm  and  glowing,  or  the  contrary ; 
as  gladsome  or  sombre,  as  tender  or  loving;  or  that  character^ 
izes  beauty  by  its  tone. 

We  find,  still  again,  a  form  of  beauty  which  is  character- 
ized as  revelation  of  will,  in  which  the  idea  revealed  is  mil. 
The  peculiar,  characteristic  attribute  of  perfect  will  is  free- 
dom. Its  proper  definition  is  the  free  activity  of  rational 
being.  But  the  revelation  of  this  idea  we  familiarly  denom- 
inate grace.  We  never  predicate  gracefulness  except  of  mo- 
tion, or  of  repose  the  result  of  motion  ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere, 
we  find  an  active  and  a  resulting  beauty;  nor  of  any  motion 
except  so  far  as  in  appearance  free.  But  will  in  expression, 
revealed,  is  free  motion.  If  in  nature,  which  in  its  very  notion 
seems  to  exclude  freedom  and  admits  only  the  stern  sway  of 
necessity,  we  sometimes  alight  upon  what  we  designate  as 
graceful,  we  are  ever  forced  to  interpret  the  appearance  as  a 
symbol  of  freedom.  The  poet's  nice  sense  so  reads  such  nat- 
ural objects.  The  graceful  rivulet,  Wordsworth  at  once  ap- 
prehends as  "winding  by  his  own  sweet  will ";  and  Thompson 
exemplifies  his  characteristic  delicacy  and  accuracy  in  his 
interpretation  of  nature,  when  he  tells  us  of  "  free  nature's 
grace."  Nature  is  in  no  sense  more  a  bond-slave  of  necessityt 
than  she  is  blind  and  unfeeling.  She  no  more  lacks  will,  than 
she  lacks  intelligence  and  heart.  She  is  sage  ;  she  is  loving. 
She  is  free,  however,  only  because  there  is  a  spirit  breathing 
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in  her ;  only  as  Gk>d  reveals  himself  in  all  her  forms,  and 
speaks  in  all  her  utterances.  Therefore  is  the  face  of  nature 
beantifnl;*  her  voices  mnsic,  and  her  various  movements 
decked  with  grace.  It  is  characteristically  when  nature  ap- 
pears but  matter,  inert — as  inertia  itself,  that  she  is  stiff, 
ungpraceful  in  her  motions.  When  the  Creating  or  Ruling  Spirit 
shapes  her  features,  or  sends  out  an  animating  glow  into  her 
countenance,  or  freely  bends  her  inert  limbs,  then  is  she 
beautiful. 

F^issing,  now,  to  the  distribution  of  beauty  in  reference  to 
ita  second  element — the  matter  in  which  the  idea  is  revealed — 
we  alight  at  once  upon  four  gradations  or  species,  giving  us 
so  many  distinct  gradations  or  species  of  beauty.  The  first 
and  lowest  gradation  is  proper  physical  matter — ^gross,  inor- 
ganic matter,  the  polar  opposite  of  spirit.  Wherever  spirit 
enters  matter,  revealing  itself  through  it,  beauty  appears. 
There  is  thus  a  true  inorganic  beauty,  rising  in  specific  grades 
of  perfection  from  the  lowest  rank  of  well  nigh  chaotic  mass — 
orderless,  colorless,  motionless  mass — to  the  highest  orders  of 
inorganic  beauty  in  the  regular  forms  of  the  crystal,  the  soft 
brilliancy  of  the  rainbow,  the  graceful  motions  of  wave,  or 
stream,  or  curling  vapor.  There  is  beauty  in  water,  earth, 
and  sky,  peculiar  to  each  great  element.  There  is  a  beauty, 
thus,  in  ocean,  in  its  limitless  expanse,  imaging  the  infinity  of 
the  Creating  Spirit ;  in  its  purity  of  hue,  as  it  deepens,  from 
the  bright  green  of  its  face  where  it  nears  the  habitations  of 
men  on  solid  earth,  to  the  deep  azure  of  its  distant,  fathomless 
depths,  reflecting  the  pure  heart  and  profound  affection  of  the 
God  of  heaven  above  it;  in  the  easy  sweep  of  its  billowy 
waves,  also,  and  the  gentle  roundings  of  its  shores.  There  is 
beauty,  too,  in  earth;  in  the  regular  strata  of  its  mass  beneath; 
in  the  majestic  piles  of  its  peaked  mountains;  in  the  kindly- 
blended  hues  of  its  variegated  surface;  in  the  mingled  wild 
and  gentle  of  its  rock  and  hill  and  vale  reposing  every  where 
in  such  grace. 

The  next  higher  gradation  of  matter  in  which  idea  may 
reveal  itself,  is  that  of  mere  vegetable  life.    A.s  proper,  gross 
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matter  is  pervaded  with  life  even  in  this,  its  lowest  form,  we 
recognize  a  new  beauty,  different  altogether  in  kind  and 
higher  in  degree.  The  masses  of  earth  put  on  a  new  charm 
when  a  free  life  wreathes  its  towering  hights  with  ooroneta  of 
forest-green,  or  decks  its  quiet  vales  with  wavy  grain  or 
spreads  over  them  its  tapestry  of  foliage  and  flower.  Earth 
comes  nearer  to  us,  enters  deeper  into  the  spirit's  sympathies, 
when  she  robes  herself  in  forms  of  life,  even  in  her  more 
massive  shapes.  And  in  her  minuter  parts,  how  far  above  the 
beauty  of  mere  matter,  is  the  regularity  and  fitness  and  ideal 
or  specific  harmony,  which  vegetable  life  so  universally 
evinces;  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its  various  hues,  toO| 
their  graceful  blending  and  delicate  gradations,  showing  every 
where  the  tracings  of  a  divine  pencil  1 

The  next  ascending  gradation  of  matter,  as  revealing  medium 
of  idea  in  beauty,  brings  us  to  the  forms  of  sentient  being. 
As  we  enter  here,  we  at  once  become  sensible  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  world  entirely  new.  As  a  medium  more  homc^ne* 
ous  with  itself  than  mere  vegetable  being,  the  idea  reveal^ 
itself,  here,  in  altogether  new  and  incomparably  richer,  more 
perfect  forms,  and  comes  still  closer  to  us,  and  penetrates  into 
deeper  sympathies  of  our  spiritual  natures.  The  idea  itself, 
as  finding  a  medium  more  meet  for  its  uses,  puts  out  higher 
grades  of  its  own  activity.  If  there  be  intelligence  revealed 
in  the  regularity  of  the  snow-flake,  soul  in  its  purity  and  soft- 
ness, and  freedom  in  its  easy,  graceful  fall ;  if  these  same  attri- 
butes of  spirit  appear  in  higher  forms  in  the  fitnesses,  the  sym- 
pathetic relationships,  and  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  organic 
life;  as,  for  instance,  if  in  the  modest  violet,  we  discover  a 
higher  intelligence  in  the  harmonious  adaptations  of  its  various 
parts  to  each  other,  and  to  all  the  demands  of  locality  and  of 
season,  a  higher  scale  of  sensibility  in  its  characteristic  humil- 
ity and  love  of  retirement,  as  well  as  a  higher  freedom  in  the 
graceful  Tounding  of  its  foliage  and  the  blending  of  its  hues, 
than  in  any  of  the  revelations  of  inorganic  matter ;  as  we 
enter  the  region  of  sentient  being,  still  richer,  more  essential, 
more  perfect  grades  of  the  ideal  meet  us.    In  each  of  its  sev- 
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end  forms,  we  find  the  idea  at  a  higher  point  of  perfection ; 
asy  for  instance,  the  wisdom  of  design  in  the  adaptations  of 
organic  function  in  the  complicated  stmctnre  of  the  lamb, 
the  innocence,  gentleness,  joyonsness  of  its  sportive  natnre, 
and  the  freedom  of  its  graceful  gambolings,  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  idea  in  the  snow* 
flake  or  the  violet. 

The  highest  gradation  of  matter,  as  revealing  medium  of 
idea,  introduces  ns  into  the  realm  of  proper  spiritual  being* 
The  spirit  has  forms.  In  a  true  sense,  every  particular  exertion 
it  puts  forth  goes  out  in  a  form  determinate  and  character- 
istic. There  are  forms  of  intelligence,  forms  of  apprehending, 
forms  of  identifying  or  classifying ;  there  are  forms  of  sensibil- 
ity, forms  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  hope  and  fear ;  forms  of  rela* 
tive  emotion,  of  kindness,  trust,  and  reverence;  there  are 
forms,  too,  in  which  free  power  goes  out  in  graceful  expres- 
sion, forms  of  skill,  of  achievement.  These  proper  spirit-forms 
may  be  enwrapped  in  forms  of  sentient  life ;  as  these  in  mere 
organic,  bodily  forms;  and  these,  again,  in  those  of  gross  matter ; 
but  they  are  distinct,  peculiar,  and  are  of  a  higher  type 
and  order. 

The  artist  ever,  in  all  departments  of  art,  has  what  we 
justly  term  his  ideal,  which,  in  the  consummation  of  his  art, 
he  is  to  embody  in  forms,  perhaps,  of  mere  physical  sense. 
He  necessarily  begins  with  this  ideal.  It  may  be  improved, 
perfected,  as  he  proceeds  to  incorporate  in  these  sensible 
forms — as  in  those  of  marble  or  of  the  canvas;  but  it  exists 
first  necessarily  in  his  own  mind  in  a  true  natural  form.  The 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  a  musical  composition  all  form 
themselves,  more  or  less  definitely,  in  the  composer's  mind, 
before  he  even  gives  visible  representation  to  them  in  his 
written  staff  and  the  various  signs  and  symbols  of  musical 
notation.  The  last  stage  of  the  full  realiza(jon  of  bis  ideal  in 
actual  sound,  follows,  it  may  be,  as  an  entirely  separate,  inde* 
pendent  exertion  of  artistic  skill.  The  compear,  himself, 
may  be  dumb,  and  even  deaf;  none  the  less  the  true  spirit  of 
beauty,  arrayed  in  perfect  dress,  walks  before  his  internal 
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eye,  distinct,  impFessive,  ravishiDg  mind  and  hearty  as  he  moyes 
along  over  these  mute,  dead  forms  of  ink  and  paper ;  yet  how 
expressive  to  biml 

It  is  most  true  that  these  may  be  characterized  aa  idealized 
forms  of  sense;  that  no  artist,  no  matter  however  mighty  in 
his  art,  can  possibly  create  these  forms,  unless,  previously, 
through  his  outward  senses,  the  nature  and  properties   of 
matter,  of  light,  of  sound,  had  been  given  him.    It  is  the  Divine 
prerogative  to  furnish  matter  as  well  as  idea.  The  Divine  Artist 
can  alone  create  gross  matter  itself — can  alone  g^ve  mere  life 
in  its  lower  or  merely  vegetative  form,  or  in  its  higher  or  sen- 
tient form ;  he  alone  can  prescribe  laws  to  the  spirit,  and  so 
determine  the  forms  in  which  spirit  shall  reveal  itself.    Hence, 
in  nature  as  the  work  of  the  Divine  Artist,  we  find  a  kind  of 
perfection  utterly  unapproachable  by  arL    The  human  artist 
must  accept  the  matter  given  him,  in  the  several  kinds  of 
gross  matter,  of  living  and  sentient  being,  and  of  forms  of 
spirit.    There  is  just  so  much  ground  for  that  low  theory  of 
art,  which  has  yet  so  extensively  prevailed — the  theory  which 
limits  art  to  a  mere  process  of  combining.    Not  more  absurd 
would  be  the  doctrine  that  the  geometrician,  in  constructing  the 
diagram  of  a  square  upon  a  black-board,  only  combines  other 
and  smaller  figures.    But  for  space,  indeed,  he  could  not  shape 
in  his  mind  a  square ;  but  for  the  materal  surface — ^the  black- 
board, he  could  not  represent  it  in  a  visible  form.    He  has 
exercised,  however,  no  power  of  combination,  in  the  sense  of 
taking  smaller  pprtions  of  space,  first,  and  uniting  them,  and 
then  portions  of  black-board,  and  uniting  them.    He  starts 
with  the  idea  of  a  square  already  in  his  mind,  already  shaped  ; 
he  puts  that  into  a  mere  spaciaJ  image,  first  in  his  own  mind, 
and  then  transfers  that  spacial  image  to  the  material  surfiftce — 
to  the  sensible  matter,     ^o  genuine  work  of  art  was  ever  a 
patch-work  of  combination.    No  poet,  in  his  artistic  processes, 
ever  summoned  before  him,  by  an  act  of  reproductive  memoryi 
the  forms  which  had  been  previously  given  him  in  his  obser- 
vation and  studies,  and  then  set  himself  to  selecting  and  com- 
bining.   The  artist  shapes,  he  idealizes  first ;  he  first  deter- 
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mines  his  artistic  activitj  in  a  specific  direction,  and  embodies 
it  in  a  pure  ideal,  a  proper  spirit-form  into  which  enters- no 
matter — ^nothing  audible,  nothing  visible,  no  sonnd,  no  sight. 
It  is  altogether  a  diflferent  process,  subsequent  in  time,  remote, 
it  may  be,  in  place,  in  which  he  proceeds  to  embodj  still  far- 
ther his  idea — ^incorporate  his  ideal  in  sonnd,  in  words,  or  in 
color  on  the  canvas. 

The  process  in  art-interpretation  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  this.  The  gross  matter  is  first  presented  to  us.  We  maj 
discern,  here,  certain  forms  of  the  revealed  idea.  Regularity 
of  contour,  warmth  of  hue,  delicate  curving  and  color-blend- 
ing, reveal  the  spiritual  principles  of  intelligence,  affection, 
and  freedom.  But  through  these  outer  forms,  in  a  landscape 
the  artist  may,  in  the  expressive  character  of  his  trees  and  his 
foliage,  reveal  to  us  his  idea  in  fuller  degree  and  correspond- 
ingly richer  beauty.  With  admirable  art,  have  two  of  our 
American  painters^  Cole  and  his  pupil  Church,  revealed  moral 
ideas  in  forms  of  mere  landscape — of  vegetable  life.  The 
Flemish  school  of  painters,  further,  has  characteri2sed  itself  by 
incorporating  in  these  outer  forms  of  organic  and  inorganic 
being,  forms,  also,  of  instinctive,  sentient  life ;  while  in  the 
schools  of  Italian  art,  we  meet  a  still  higher  rank  of  forms  in 
their  master-pieces  of  historical  painting.  We  can  not  begin  to 
interpret  these  magnificent  achievements  of  art,  except  as  we 
pass  on  through  the  outer,  more. sensible  forms  of  revelation, 
to  seize  the  spirit-forms  in  which  the  artist  reveals  his  idea. 
How  is  it  possible,  thus,  to  attain  the  lowest  degree  of  any 
proper  interpretation  of  Baphael's  ''Madonna  della  Sedia'' 
without  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  mother's  placid  fond-* 
nesSy  the  purity  and  elevation  of  her  child,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  infiint  John,  together  with  the  other  forms  of  rational 
sentiment  which  glow  in  this  revelation. 

This  distribution  of  beauty  in  respect  to  its  matter-forms,  so 
generally  recognized,  if  blindly,  grounds  itself  alone  on  the 
theory  we  have  prepared,  and  confirms  its  truth. 

Proceeding,  now,  to  the  distribution  of  beauty  in  respect  to 
itB  remaining  element^the  revelation  of  the  idea  in  its  matter, 
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we  ought  to  find  here,  if  our  view  be  correcti  that  this  is  the 
yitsilf  essential  element,  the  higher,  more  important  seat  of  the 
vanons  possible  divisions  of  beauty,  such  as  are  more  diBtinctr 
ive,  characteristic,  and  essential.  It  is  obvions  that  this  ele* 
ment — the  revelation  itself— may  be  viewed  in  three  different 
aspects:  1,  The  revealing  activity  may  regard  more  itself— 
its  own  procedure  in  the  revelation ;  2,  It  may  regard  more 
the  tendency  and  resulting  efiect  of  its  work ;  or,  8,  It  may 
regard  more  the  relation  of  the  idea  to  be  revealed  to  the 
revealing  matter.  In  other  words,  in  a  revelation,  we  may,  in 
our  analytic  study,  fix  our  eye  more  on  the  revealing  activityi 
and,  in  our  interpretation  of  it,  emphasize  that ;  or  we  may 
look  more  at  the  result  and  the  revealing  act  aa  completed, 
and  emphasize  that ;  or,  in  the  third  place,  we  may  look  more 
to  the  idea  to  be  revealed  in  its  relation  to  the  revealing  mat* 
ter,  and  emphasize  that  relation  in  our  interpretation  :  just  as 
in  a  logical  judgment  we  may  view,  more  exclusively,  the 
judging  activity  itself,  or  the  judgment  as  a  completed  act,  or 
the  relation  indicated  between  the  terms,  the  subject  and 
the  predicate. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  gives  the  ground  of  that  import* 
ant  distinction  in  art,  of  artistic  beauty,  in  which  the  reveal- 
ing activity  itself  predominates,  and  the  coordinate  species 
in  which  either  the  idea  or  the  matter  rises  above  this 
artistic  skill  or  energy — Ideal  Beauty  and  Material  Beauty, 
The  reality  of  this  distinction  we  meet  every  where.  It  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  three  of  our  greatest  poets.  In 
Spenser,  we  find  proper  ideal  beauty  characteristic.  It  is  in 
.  the  richness,  variety,  perfectness,  of  his  idea  that  we  find  the 
charm  of  his  poetry.  In  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mate* 
rial  beauty  which  reigns  predominant  and  characteristic.  We 
are  ravished  with  the  luxuriance  and  expressiveness  of  his 
vocabulary,  the  admirable  harmony  and  melody  of  his  verse- 
forms,  the  inexhaustable  supply  of  material,  of  every  kind,  at 
his  command  for  his  imagery — ^inorganic  and  living,  vegetable 
and  animal,  human  and  angelic;  the  control  of  all  the  stores  of 
expression  in  nature  or- in  art,  in  literature  and  science.    The 
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richness  of  idea  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  and  exuber- 
ance of  its  investing  matter.    In  Shakspeare,  we  admire  the 
proper  artistic  energy,  the  marvellous,  matchless  power  of 
revealing.    You  may  find,  elsewhere,  greater  profusion  and 
elevation  of  idea,  a  fuller,  more  beautiful,  vocabulary,  and 
more  luxuriant  representative  imagery,  but  nowhere   such 
power  to  grasp  idea  and  matter,  and  to  incorporate  the  one 
within  the  other  in  such  inseparable  bonds,  in  such  unalter- 
able relationships.     We  recognize  the  same  distinctions  of 
beauty  in  three  of  the  princes  of  modern  Qerman  literature, 
la  Schiller,  it  is  the  ideal,  tlie  thought,  the  feeling,  the  char- 
acter, the  spirit,  the  event;  in  short,  the  theme  to  be  revealed, 
which  ever  occupies  him,  which  engrosses  the  reculer's  mind. 
In  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  it  is  the  wonderful  richness  of  his 
revealing  matter — more  particularly  in  his  spirit-forms — his 
.  proper  imagery,  that  transports  us.     While  in  Gothe,   ^vb 
have  the  artistic  idea  which  plays  with  idea  and  matter  as 
with  tx)y8,  combining  them  at  will,  with  a  most  admirable  dex- 
terity and  skill.   In  painting,  we  find  the  same  distinction  exem- 
plifying itself.    In  ideal  beauty,  in  the  richness  and  grandeur 
of  his  idea,  Michael  Augelo  reigns  conspicuous  in  art ;  in  mate- 
rial excellence,  in  his  command  of  outline,  we  admire,  chiefly, 
Guide  Renil;  and  of  color,  Titian ;  while  in  artistic  power — 
power  to  reveal  given  idea  in  given  matter — Raphael  easily 
outranks  them  all. 

The  second  of  these  aspects  gives  us  the  grand  distinction 
of  Free  Beauty  and  Dependent  Beauty,  as  we  conceive  of  the 
revelation  looking  only  to  itself  as  its  end  or  aim,  or  as  look- 
ing to  something  ulterior  or  outside  of  this.  In  all  revelation 
of  idea,  there  must  be  beauty,  truth,  and  grace.  Yet  we  recog- 
nize one  revelation  as  beautiful,  because  the  idea  is  revealed 
•  for  the  sake  of  its  own  expression  and  embodiment;  another 
we  recognize,  as  true,  because  the  idea  is  revealed  to  be 
known ;  a  third  is  good,  because  it  is  revealed  to  impress  a 
result  in  blessing.  Revelation  for  the  form's  sake  is  free 
beauty ;  revelation  for  the  idea's  sake  is  the  dependent  beauty 

of  truth:  revelation  for  the  end's  sake  is  the  dependent 
15 
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beauty  of  goodness.    As  one  or  the  other  of  these  features 
predominates,  it  gives  character  to  the  reyelatioD*    It  is  char- 
acterized as  beautifol,  as  troe^  or  as  good. 
•   The  third  aspect — the  relationship  between  idea  and  mat* 
ter—gives  ns  another  familiar  but  most  important  distiftctioD 
of  beaoty  into  1,  the  prt>per  beautiful,  in  which  idea  and  form 
are  in  perfeet  harmony  and  equipoise,  and  the  effect  of  which 
is,  consequently,  ever   tranquilizing  on  the  contemplating 
spirit ;  2,  the  sublime,  in  which  the  idea  revealed  preponder- 
ates over  the  revealing  form,  and  the  contemplatiag  mind  ia 
consequently  disturbed  and  thrown  from  its  balance,  is  agi- 
tated and  awed ;  and  3,  the  pretty,  le  jclir  the  entertaining, 
the  diverting,  the  merely  ornamental, in  which, the  foim  over- 
bearing the  idea,  the  contemplating  mind  is  not  tranqailized 
and  put  in  peace,  nor  disturbed  in  the  agitations  of  awe,  but, 
contrariwise,  is  but  amused  and  diverted.    These  distinctions 
we  find  exemplified  every  where  in  art,  as  in  familiar  species 
of  poetry ;  the  proper  beautiful  in  the  Lyric,  the  sublime  in 
the  Tragic  or  the  Epic,  the  diverting  in  the  Comio  and  the 
Burlesque,  which  so  naturally  draws  intoitself  all  the  unreason 
of  human  life.    In  like  manner  we  look  for  the'trne  exemplifi- 
cation of  proper  beauty  in  woman,  when  spirit  shines  out  in 
perfect   commensurateness   with  the   outward  form;  of  the 
sublime  and  heroic,  rather,  in  man,  where  the  expressing  spirit 
transcends  the  form ;  and  the  pretty  in  childhood,  the  ver- 
dancy of  life,  when  reason  is  weak  and  undeveloped,  where 
the  form  outspans  the  mind,  and  the  physical  leada  the  spir- 
itual. 

This  rapid  induction,  which  we  have  made  by  running 
through  all  the  conceivable  distinctions  of  beauty,  and  whi<^ 
we  find  ever  leading  to  grounds  in  that  theory  of  its  nature 
which  we  have  proposed,  seems  to  give  to  it  all  the  sanctiona  • 
of  correctness  and  truth  which  the  most  rigid  processes  of  * 
empirical  investigation  can  furnish. 

To  this  theory  as  the  final  result,  the  history  of  aesthetic 
science  shows  an  unmistakable  tendency.  In  Qreece,  Plato 
was  strongly  inclined  to  identify  beauty  with   idea;  Aria- 
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totle,  with  the  matter-form;  Plotinus,  who  Bought  to  blend 
the  Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Aristotelian,  recognizes  both 
elements  as  essential,  but  puts  the  uniting  element,  which  he 
seems  to  feel  to  be  the  properly  vital  constituent,  in  the 
contemplating  mind  itself;  and  so  with  him  it  is,  at  last,  only 
the  soul  itself  that  is  truly  beautiful.  In  Germany,  Baumgar- 
ten,  the  received  founder  of  modern  assthetic  science,  assumed 
the  Aristotelian  or  matter  side,  putting  all  beauty  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  allowing  it  being  only  by  and  for  the  sense.  The 
Idealistic  school  pressed  the  Platonic  to  its  extreme ;  and  at 
last,  the  most  recent  philosophy  comes  out  in  mueh  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  schools,  as  Plotinus  to  the  Grecian : 
it  acceptB  idea  and  matter,  and  their  union,  as  essential,  but 
puts  the  uniting  element  in  the  contemplating  mind,  and  thus 
inakes  beauty  essentially  subjective.  Kant,  as  already  stated, 
puts  the  uniting  element  in  the  Discursive  Faculty — the 
Judgment. 

In  great  Britain,  Shaftesbury  first  appeared  emphasizing 
the  idea  in  beauty;  Burke  followed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
emphasizing  as  strongly  the  matter,  beauty,  with  him,  being 
exclusively  for  the  sense ;  Allison,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  the 
errors  of  these  opposite  views,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  objective  reality  in  beauty ;  and  finally.  Lord  JefiFrey 
gives  the  last  phase  to  British  aesthetics — that  of  pure  skepti- 
cism. In  France,  the  matter  side  took  the  lead  in  time,  and  be- 
came generally  prevalent ;  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his 
followers,  is  the  new  Platonism  of  philosophy,  and  merges,  by 
an  irresistible  tendency  in  its  nature,  into  absolutism  and  pan- 
theism. 

Such  has  been  the  interpretation  of  beauty  by  philosophy. 
It  is  the  matter-form ;  it  is  the  idea ;  it  is  the  identification  of 
the  two  by  the  contemplating  mind :  it  is  a  fiction,  and  has 
no  reality.  These  are  the  several  schools.  That  is  beautiful 
which  impresses  my  senses  agreeably,  says  the  first ;  that  is 
beautiful,  says  the  second,  in  which  I  recognize  an  idea ;  that 
18  beautiful,  says  the  third,  in  the  experience  of  which  my 
beautifol  soul  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  all-beautiful  m 
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the  DDiverBe,  or  my  uniting  thought  exerts  its  highest  prerog- 
ative of  comhining  the  manifold  in  one;  that  is  beaotifol,  no 
matter  what  it  be,  my  friend's  poetry — to  use  the  very  illus- 
tration of  Lord  JeflFrey — my  friend^s  "  poetry  or  his  slippers, 
his  acts  of  bounty  or  his  saddle-horse/'  that  is  beautiful  around 
which  I  can  throw  some  attractive,  pleasing  association  iu 
whatever  way.  There  is  one  other  theory  conceivable — the  one 
we  have  been  investigating.  It  bears  the  sanction  of  inductive 
investigation.  It  seems  to  show  the  errors  of  other  theories, 
while  it  is  that  which  harmonizes  all  that  is  true  in  them. 
Beauty  is  real ;  beauty  is  objective }  beauty  is  not  mere  mat- 
ter ;  beauty  is  not  mere  idea }  beauty  is  revelation  of  idea  in 
matter. 

But  is  all  revelation  of  idea  in  matter,  beautv?  Is  the 
dry,  bold,  theorem  of  geometry:  "The  three  angles  of  a 
triangles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles'' — is  this  revelation  of 
idea,  beautiful?  If  we  contemplate,  as  we  may  by  our  power 
of  abstraction,  only  the  idea,  the  truth  revealed,  certainly  no 
beauty  impresses  us.  But  let  us  contemplate  it  as  a  revela- 
tion, uniting  in  one  view  the  idea  and  the  matter-form  in  this 
relation,  and  a  new  character  invests  it.  That  intelligence 
which  has  entered,  in  its  revealing  work,  infinite,  formless , 
chaotic  space,  and  laid  it  out  in  such  manner  that  a  truth  uni- 
versal, a  truth  eternal,  shines  out  brightly  and  clearly,  and 
then  has  embodied  that  truth,  so  formed,  in  a  body  of  sound, 
so  apt,  80- expressive — has  it  not  now  robed  this  revelation  in 
a  true  attire  of  beauty?  Is  the  pebble  that  lies  before  my 
feet,  which  certainly  is  a  revelation  of  the  Mind  that  created 
it,  is  that  beautiful?  Not,  certainly,  if  we  view  it  as  a  mere 
thing  of  utility,  or  a  cumbrance.  But  let  us,  as  we  may,  regard 
it  as  a  revelation  of  power,  of  wisdom,  of  love — ^let  us  read 
these  characters  in  the  locality  which  it  has  chosen,  in  the 
quiet  rest  which  it  maintains,  in  its  internal  structure,  too — 
the  harmony,  order,  loving  union  of  its  parts,  and  it  then  be- 
comes to  us  a  thing  of  beauty,  not  by  virtue  of  mere  accidental 
associations  which  we  throw  around  it,  but  by  virtue  of  its 
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own  natnre  as  revealed  idea.    There  is  more  of  truth  even 
than  of  poetr7,%]n  the  familiar  lines  of  the  poet : 

''Td  me  the  meanest  flower  thai  blows  can  give, 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. " 

Is  the  false,  the  vicious,  the  evil,  in  revelation — because  re- 
-irealed,  embodied,  beautiful?    In  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
eame  extent^  no  otherwise,  no  further;  as  the  judgment  that 
affirms  somewhat  of  a  nonentity,  of  a  zero  in  thought,  is  yet  a 
judgment — comes  under  the  genuine  class  of  tlie  true — of 
what  may  be  thought.     As,  in  m  far  as  the  idea  which  forms 
the  subject  of  a  judgment  deviates  from  a  perfect  idea,  an 
idea  of  God — if  you  please,  a  properly  Divine  idea,  the  judg- 
fnent  deviates  from  the   true;  just  so,  in  so  far  as  the  idea 
that  is  revealed  in  beauty  deviates  from  the  perfect  idea,  the 
revelatioii  deviates  from  the  beautiful.    The  gradations  and 
transitions  from  the  true  to  the  false,  are  in  perfect  analogy  to 
those  from  the  beautiful  to  the  ugly,  the  right  to  the  wrong. 
As  science  considers  the  false,  as  well  as  the  true,  to  be  with- 
in its  scope — as  morality  includes  the  wrong  and  evil  as  well 
as  the  right  and  good ;  so,  in  the  same  way,  does  aesthetics, 
which  has  Beauty  for  its  object,  include  the  ugly  as  well  as 
the  properly  beautiful,  or  the  imperfectly  beautiful,  as  well 
that  which  is  perfect. 

If  this  be  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  Beauty,  then  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  life  will  appear  to  us  in  a  new  light 
and  importance.  The  philosophy  of  Beauty,  of  the  embodi- 
ment of  idea  in  matter,  is  the  true  philosophy  of  life — a  philos- 
ophy of  higher  significance,  of  higher  interest,  of  higher  import- 
anoa,  than  the  abstract  science  of  the  real,  or  of  the  good- 
just  as  the  embodiment  of  the  soul  in  the  body  is  more  to  us 
than  the  nature  of  the  soul  or  the  nature  of  the  body,  in  them- 
selves; and  God  incarnate  is  more  to  us  in  his  claims  upon 
both  our  scientific  and  our  practical  interest,  than  the  nature 
of  the  absolute  or  the  nature  of  the  created  matter  in  which 
it  revealed  itself,  in  their  own  separate  consideration.  The 
science  of  the  Beautiful,  not  only  has  a  just  claim  to  rank 
codrdinately^  on  scientific  grounds,  with  that  of  the  True  and 
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that  of  the  Good,  but  it  is  the  culminating  science  of  this  most 
generic  class  of  sciences — last  in  its  development  in  the 
growth  of  philosophy,  but  highest  and  most  important  every 
way  to  us.  The  three  are,  indeed,  conditional  for  each  other. 
None  can  perfect  itself  but  in  the  perfection  of  the  others. 
The  science  of  the  Beautiful  is  now  called  forth  by  the  loud 
and  earnest  demands  of  the  others  in  their  present  rapid 
development  and  progress,  as  now  by  its  backward,  retarded 
growth  holding  back  its  more  advanced  compeers.  Only  as 
this  new  science  shall  shed  its  light,  can  they  hold  on  their 
way  securely  or  safely.  How,  for  a  single  illustration,  are 
the  two  great  questions  which  are  now  shaking  the  philo* 
sopbical  world  to  its  very  centre  to  be  settled,  except  under 
the  ascertained  laws,  the  nature,  of  the  Beautiful,  as  revela- 
tion of  idea  in  matter.  The  questions:  1,  Can  the  Infinite  be 
brought  within  the  forms  of  the  finite ;  can  the  being  of  a 
God  be  demonstrated  to  us?  and  2,  Can  a  verbal  revelation^ 
either  on  the  one  hand,  contain  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  All-perfect,  or,  on  the  other,  admit  the  imper- 
fections and  limitations  of  limi table  matter?  Settle  the  prin- 
ciples  which  characterize  and  govern  the  Beautiful — the  rev- 
elation, the  embodiment  of  idea  in  matter — and  philosophy  can 
work  out  these  great  problems — not  otherwise. 

In  its  practical  bearings,  the  science  and  study  of  the 
Beautiful  appear  still  more  significant  and  attractive*  In  the 
realm  of  the  Beautiful  are  we  to  find  all  our  models  for  our 
shaping  spirits.  This  indispensable  condition  of  true  culture 
in  whatever  department,  from  mere  manners  and  civil  cour- 
tesies, up  through  all  social  morality  and  personal  refinement 
to  the  modes  of  our  proper  religious  life,  in  all  productive 
art  also,  every  where,  this  indispensable  condition  and  means 
of  culture,  we  go  in  vain  to  seek  elsewhere  than  in  the  domain 
of  the  Beautiful.  The  chief  power  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the 
revelation  of  the.  Godhead  in  human  form.  How  to  study 
this  revelation,  and  feel  this  transforming,  elevating  power, 
the  science  of  the  Beautiful,  the  science  which  expounds  to  us 
the  embodiment  of  idea  in  matter-form,  must  instruct  as. 
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Here,  too,  we  find  all  the  lawa,  the  rales,  the  method,  of  all 
apiritnal  development.  Here  must  we  go  to  learn  what  it  is 
to  put  principle  into  purpose,  and  purpose  into  endeavor,  and 
endeavor  into  efficient  act;  to  put  thought  into  word,  and  word 
into  fit  organ  and  instrument  to  penetrate,  and  also  to  com- 
mand, the  recesses  of  the  human  eoul ;  to  put  fend  affection 
tato  a  golden  chalice  that  shall  be  its  own  passport  to  the 
lieart  when  craving  sympathy,  and  the  sure  recipient  of 
grateful,  confiding  response;  to  put  th«  fortb43ringiag6 of  pro- 
lific genius  into  art-forms  that  shall  live  and  endare  for  bright- 
ening, elevatiog,  and  blessing  toilsome  life ;  to  put,  in  fine,  the 
baman  spirit  in  its  unshaped  childhood  and  youth  into  the 
mould  of  the  A.ll-perfect,  that  it  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things.  In  this  field  of  the  Beautiful  alone  do  we  find  what 
all  this  is,  and  how  it  is ;  the  rule  to  guide,  and  the  power  to 
quicken  and  to  enable,  in  all  true,  rational  culture,  in  all  worthy 
act,  JD  aJi  proper  hiiman  life* 


Art.  IV.— the  VOWS  OP  SCaiPTURK 

Bt  Bef.  J.  RoxEYv  BsaaT,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  a  Scriptural  Vow  is  the  voluntary 
S8S«mption  of  an  extraordinary  obligation.  Animated  with  a 
glowing  sense  of  thankfulness  for  past  mercies,  or  with  fervent 
desire  for  some  special  favor,  and  on  condition  of  that  favor, 
the  worshipper  consecrated  to  Ood  some  person,  thing,  or  serv- 
ice, which,  otherwise,  he  would  feel  under  no  .obligation  to 
render. 

Here,  however,  at  the  outset,  we  are  met  by  an  apparent 
exception  to  this  definition  m  the  earliest  recorded  vow  of 
eaered  history.  We  read  of  Jacob,  that,  as  he  woke  from  the 
wonderful  vision  given  him  on  the  rocky  waste  of  Bethel,  he 
**  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me 
in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  rai- 
ment to  put  oa,  so  that  I  come  to  my  father^s  house  in  peace ; 
then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  God,  and  this  stone,  that  I  have  set 
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for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  that  thoo  sbalt 
give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  Here  the 
whole  language  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  vow, 
and,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  to  include  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  obligations.  That  promised  altar  was  an  ex.tra- 
ordinary  obligation,  which  the  patriarch  assumed  ^  perhaps, 
in  h\»  day,  the  "  tenth  "  was  so  considered  also,  but  the  promise 
that  '*  Je}iovah  should  be  bis  God,^--could  that  be  considered 
optional  or  extraordinary?  Was  it  not  a  primary  and  imper- 
ative duty,  whether  he  should  have  God's  favor  on  his 
way  or  not?  whether  he  should  ever  return  to  bis  father's 
house  in  peace,  or  perish  in  his  wanderings?  Two  solutions 
of  this  difficulty  present  themselves.  The  first  is  tbe  transla- 
tion which  connects  this  clause  with  the  previous  conditions : 
"If  God  will  be  with  me,"  etc.,  and  "^  Jehovah  will  be  my 
God,  then  this  stone,"  etc.  This  translation  is  preferred  by 
many,  and  is  required  by  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
before  us.  It  clearly  removes  uU  the  harshness  of  the  com- 
mon version. 

But  if  the  reading  of  the  common  version  be  retained,  it  is 
easily  explained  by  another  consideration,  which,  in  any  case, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  viz:  the  probable  condition  of 
Jacob's  mind,  in  regard  to  religious  matters,  at  this  time»    He 
was  surrounded,  on  every  side,  by  idolatry — nearly  all  bis 
kindred  were  idolaters.    He  probably  knew  nothing  of  relig 
iou8   experience  in   his  own  heart.    He  was  an  ambitious, 
scheming,  subtle  man.    He  had,  just  before,  shamefully  de* 
ceived  his  blind  old  father,  and  outrageously*  wronged  his 
brother.    What  was  still  worse,  he  manifested  no  penitencii^ 
for  it  all.    He  simply  clutched  the  birth-right  and  the  bless- 
ing, and  fled  for  his  life  from,  the  vengeance  of  indignant 
Esau.     It  was  the  dark  side  of  that  strangely  varied  character 
of  the  famous  patriarch.    The  tenderness  and  piety,  which  so 
hallowed  and  beautified  his  later  years,  had  not  yet  appeared, 
for  Jacob  was  not  yet  converted.     Under  these  circumstances, 
banished  by  his  own  wrong-doing  from  his  father's  house,,  a 
trembling  fugitive  over  the  rocky  hills  of  Palestine,  doubtfsl 
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i¥hether  he  would  ever  dare  to  retrace  his  steps,  perhaps 
without  a  thought  of  God  or  Providence,  overtaken  by  night 
upon  the  heights  of  Luz,  he  casts  himself  upon  the  ground 
to  sleep  away  his  fatigue,  and  to  forget  his  ^'distress/'  and  lo! 
that  vision  of  a  present  God  and  an  overruling  Providence 
breaks  upon  him  I  He  is  reminded  of  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  The  land  on  which  he  lies  is  promised 
unto  him  and  to  his  seed.  He  is  al  o  assured  of  the  Divine 
protection  and  favor  toward  himself,  in  all  his  journeyings. 
What  a  surprise  to  the  lonely  wanderer  1  How  significant 
every  expression  of  his  lips,  especially  the  first  one :  "Surely 
Jehovah  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  notf  Had  he  then 
supposed  him  to  be  only  the  tutelary  God  of  Hebron  and 
Beersheba,  and  not  of  Luz?  Had  he  been  so  indifferent  to 
religious  matters  as  not  to  apprehend  the  truth  that  the  God 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was  the  only  and  the  omnipresent 
Deity  ?  We  suspect  that  it  was  even  so.  We  think  that  the 
history  of  Jacob  at  this  time,  and  in  subsequent  references  to 
this  event,  is  best  explained  on  some  such  supposition,  humil* 
ating  as  it  is. 

Prom  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that  Jacob  must  have 
regarded  every  portion  of  his  vow  as  an  extraordinary  obli- 
gation. If  Jehovah  would  indeed  give  him  the  blessings 
which  he  had  just  promised,  then,  rejecting  all  other  gods,  he 
would  take  Jehovah  for  his  God;  instead  of  keeping  all  his 
wealth  for  himself,  he  would  give  God  the  tenth;  and  on 
that  very  spot,  he  would  build  an  altar  to  Jehovah.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  religious  utterance  of  a  worldly  and  benighted 
i^mind,  just  startled  from  irreligiousness  by  God^s  first  manifest- 
ation to  it^  It  was  the  vow  of  an  unconverted  man,  made  in 
the  midst  of  trouble,  and,  like  many  such  vows,  was  poorly 
kept,  for  even  twenty-eight  years  afterward  that  promised 
altar  hud  not  yet  been  reared  at  Bethel.  It  was  a  vow  which 
toe  might  call,  in  some  of  its  pacts,  only  the  formal  recognition 
of  an  ordinary  duty ;  but  to  Jacob's  mind  everything  was  new, 
special  and  extraordinary.  It  was  strictly  a  vow — the  volun- 
tary assumption  of  an  extraordinary  obligation. 
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After  this,  we  find  nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  a  single 
instance  where  the  use  of  the  term  **  vow  "  can  be  shown  to  de^ 
part  from  a  strict  technical  sen^e.  In  the  LeTitical  law, 
Moses  established  the  several  meanings  and  applica^ons  of 
the  different  vo^vs,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  literal 
sense  of  the  words  was  ever  violated.  We  are  persaaded 
that  our  familiar  use  of  the  term  ''vow/' as  applied  to  baptism, 
a  profession  of  religion,  or  any  other  matters  of  established 
duty,  finds  no  analogy  in  the  sacred  writings.  A  vow  was 
always  an  extrdordtnary  consecration. 

The  special  legislation  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  vows  is 
given  in  Leviticus,  chap,  xxvii,  Numbers,  chaps,  vi  and  xxx, 
and  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxiii.  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  any  kind  of  vows  was  originated  by  the  Levitical 
law.  It  only  authorized  and  defined  the  proper  mode  of  ob* 
serving  vows  with  which  the  people  were  already  familiar. 
The  religions  of  the  earth  were  full  of  vows  in  every  period 
and  place  of  early  history.  Warriors  made  vows. to  their 
gods  for  victory,  and  the  sick  for  their  healing.  The  ancient 
temple  of  Belus,  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  later  shrines  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  West,  were  full  of  votive  offerings. 
Egypt,  from  which  the  Hebrews  had  just  come  out,  was  the 
land  of  countless  idols  and  countless  vows. 

This  universal  prevalence  of  vows  betokens  a  certain^^neM 
in  them  to  express  the  religious  sense  of  the  human  mind. 
While  they  are  no  dictate  of  natural  religion,  they  are  a  natural 
suggestion  of  revealed  religion.  They  are 'the  direct  offspring 
oi  sacrifices, 'dXidi  have  followed  them  in  a  universal  prevalence. 
In  the  original  appointment  of  sacrifices  and  oblations,  Gk)d 
gave  men  the  premises  from  which  they  easily  deduced  the 
fitness  of  vows.  The  argument  would  naturally  run  into  some 
such  shape  as  this,  viz :  If  God  is  pleased,  in  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  with  certain  offerings,  and  if  he  will  bestow  certain 
favors  in  response  to  them,  why  should  he  not  be  pleased  with 
extraordinary  offerings  in  extraordinary  circumstances?  and 
why  should  he  not  bestow  corresponding  benefits  upon  his 
worshipper? 
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The  doctrine  of  vows  also  bore  a  certain  converse  or  recip- 
rocal relation  to  the  doctrine  of  covenatUSf  which  Qod  repeat- 
edly made  with  men.  In  those  covenants,  Jehovah  conde- 
scended to  promise  certain  benefits  to  man,  on  condition,  gen- 
erally, of  the  performance  of  certain  services.  In  the  vow, 
man  volunteered  to  promise  certain  consecrations  to  God,  on 
condition  of  the  bestowal  of  certain  favors. 

Prompted  and  encouraged  by  some  such  suggestions  as 
these,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  vows  came  to  prevail  in  every 
religion  that  recognized  a  God  willing  to  be  moved  by  the 
supplications  and  oblations  of  his  creatures. 

These  considerations  furnish  sufficient  explanation  why 
Moses  adopted  the  system  of  vows  into  the  Hebrew  worship. 
It  was  not  merely  a  prevailing  custom  of  the  nations,  but  it 
was  closely  related  to  the  altars  and  covenants  which  God 
himself  had  given.  All  that  the  great  legislator  hud  to  do 
by  Divine  direction,  was  simply  to  take  this  religious  custom 
(which  was  drifting  among  the  nations,  in  the  service  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry),  put  it  into  proper  shape,  and  seal  it  with 
proper  sanctions,  as  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of 
Ood. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  Levitical  economy 
was  not  so  much  the  creation  of  new  ceremonies,  as  the  restor- 
ation  of  things  originally  given  by  God,  some  of  them,  proba- 
bly, amid  the  scenes  of  the  newly-forfeited  Paradise,  but  after- 
ward forgotten  or  perverted  by  the  race ;  or,  it  was*  the  author- 
ization of  things  already  existing  in  form,  but  now  filled  with 
a  Divine  significance,  and  directed  to  a  holy  end.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  new  ordinances  of  worship  in  that  Sinaitic  code, 
but  there  were,  also,  many  that  wefe  not  new,  and  among 
these  was  the  institution  of  vows. 

The  custom  of  vows  is  one  which  may  easily  be  run  into 
extravagance  and  sin.  Therefore,  while  Moses  defined  and 
authorized  vows,  he  gave  no  special  encouragement  to  them. 
He  rather  abated  any  enthusiam  in  the  matter,  by  saying :  ''If 
thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee."  Dent, 
xxiii,  22. 
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The  question  now  arises:  How  far,  and  on  what  grounds, 
can  vows  be  considered  acceptable  to  Ood  7 

To  some  minds,  they  seem  to  have  a  "heathenish  aavor"— 
to  present  the  idea  of  "  bargaining  with  God/'  and  attempting 
to  "bribe  him  for  his  assistance."  Were  they  such  indeed? 
Did  God  barely  tolerate  them  in  view  of  the  rude  and  de- 
graded condition  of  the  Hebrew  nation?  Were  they  a  part 
of  the  "times  of  ignorance"  which  "God  winked  at!"  We 
think  not.  We  believe  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  vows  de- 
serves a  fur  higher  and  more  honorable  position  than  this. 

The  fact  that  God  gave  them  so  prominent  a  place  and  such 
minute  directions  in  the  Levitical  law;  the  frequent  reference 
to  them  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  frequent  observance  of 
them  by  the  best  of  saints;  the  jealous  regard  of  God  for 
vows  made  to  him;  his  punishment  of  their  transgression, 
and  his  blessing  on  their  fulfillment — all  these  betoken 
more  than  mere  toleration ;  they  proclaim  positive  approbi- 
tion  and  delight. 

And  this,  we  think,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  matter.  The 
vow  was  regarded  by  God  only  as  the  utterance  of  the  soul's 
earnestness.  It  was  the  argument  of  sincerity  and  strong  de- 
sire. When  mere  words  seemed  too  weak  to  express  the  fer- 
vid longings  of  the  soul  (or,  perchance,  its  ardent  gratitude), 
some  special  service  or  costly  gift — the  consecration  of  the 
worshipper's  child,  or  of  his  own  person — might  betoken  the 
intensity  of  his  emotions,  and  be  an  argument  with  God.  No 
reflecting  mind,  either  Hebrew  or  Gentile,  would  imagine  that 
the  Most  High  needed  these  or  any  other  gifts.  David,  amid 
his  preparations  for  the  temple,  uttered  a  truth  which  every 
pious  Israelite,  with  all  his  sacrifices  and  vows,  must  easily 
have  understood,  as  well  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  as  in  later  ages 
of  the  church :  "  All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own 
have  we  given  Thee.'i  But  God  does  love  sincerity  and  earn- 
estness in  his  worshippers.  He  loves  the  proofs  and  fruits  of 
them.  He  loves  the  voluntary  consecrations  which  hi»  chil- 
dren make  to  him.     And  vows,  properly  understood,  were 
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only  a  speciee  of  free-will  offeriDgs,  embracing,  all  these  ele- 
ments of  acceptability. 

May  we  not  add  another  consideration,  viz :  God's  willing- 
ness to  draw  near  to  his  people,  in  the  closest  terms  of  inter- 
course? While  no  idea  of  Jehovah  can  be  too  lofty  and  rever- 
ential, it  is  yet  possible,  even,  for  Christian  philosophy  to 
refine  and  sublimute  its  ideas  of  Deity,  until  all  familiarity  is 
lost  in  awful  distance,  and  the  Father  and  Friend  is  entirely 
eclipsed  in  the  Creator  and  King.  Now  God's  plan  of  human 
worship  contemplates  altogether  a  different  object.  It  is  to 
draw  men  near  to  him,  to  establish  a  hallowed  familiarity 
between  heaven  and  earth,  to  make  man  realize  the  presence, 
love,  faithfulness  and  providence  of  God ;  to  call  forth  living 
faith,  and  constant  recognition,  and  ready  prayer.  To  promote 
these  ends,  vows  subserved  a  most  useful  purpose.  By  means 
of  them,  men  learned  that  God  would  not  confine  his  wor- 
shippers to  a  solitary  line  of  offering  and  supplication.  He 
would  meet  the  troubled  or  anxious  soul  with  special  grace  in 
its  special  emergencies;  would  accept  special  offerings  in 
return  for  special  favors ;  and  would  thus  display  his  con- 
descenditig  sympathy  and  care  for  every  soul  that  casts  itself 
upon  his  love. 

In  all  this,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  implication  of  earn- 
ing  the  blessing,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
sacrifices.  In  the  frequent  mention  of  vows  in  the  Psalms, 
there  is  many  an  utterance  of  humility,  and  many  a  shout  of 
gratitude,  but  never  a  pretense  of  merit. 

Leaving,  now,  these  general  considerations,  we  proceed  to 
examine  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  vows  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

One  preliminary  condition  of  any  binding  vow  was  proba- 
bly its  formal,  vocal  utterance.  It  was  not  a  mere  intention 
or  resolution,  but  a  full  confession  with  the  mouth  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  this  was  done,  generally,  in  a  public  manner. 

Another  preliminary  condition  was,  the  right  of  the  person 
to  make  a  vow.     This  right  did  not  pertain  to  wives,  or  to 
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unmarried  daaghtera  living  in  their  father's  hooM,  if  the  bus- 
band  or  the  fntlier  disallowed  the  vow. 

A  tliird  preliminary  condition,  had  respect  to  the  thing 
Towed.  This  must  be  free  of  any  previous  exclnoive  claim 
on  the  part  of  God.  Thus  the  first  born  of  man  and  beast, 
being  already  devoted  to  God  by  the  Levitical  law,  never 
could  be  the  tjubjoct  of  a  vow. 

The  vows  of  the  Mosaic  economy  were  of  three  kiuds,  ex- 
pressed by  three  different  words  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  2fe(ier.  Here  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  setting  apart, 
consecrafing.  It  was  a  solemn  promise  voluntnrily  to  give  or 
do  something.  By  this  vow  a  person  dedicated  to  God  such 
a  thing  as  he  chose,  whether  beast,  land,  house,  property  of 
any  kind,  his  child,  or  himHelf. 

2.  Next  name  tlie  vow  called  by  Moses  Eaar  and  Issar. 
This  was  the  vow  of  abstinence.  Its  primary  idea  was 
that  of  binding,  prohibition,  interdict.  Bj  this  vow  a  per- 
son bound  himself  to  abstain  from  certain  things  otherwise 
lawful. 

3.  Tlie  third,  and  most  terrible  of  tows,  was  CAervm-— the 
vow  of  utter  destruction.  By  thii  vow  the  deToted  object 
(iiccording  to  the  primitive  idea  of  the  word  cliaram,  to  shut  up) 
was  literally  shut  up  to  do»truction.     This  tow  had  proper 

'   reference  only  to  the  persons  or  possessions  of  the  enemiei 
of  God. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  all 
the  features  of  these  various  vows.  This  would  be  both  a 
tedious  and  unnecessary  service,  when  such  ready  access  may 
be  had  to  writers  on  sacred  archeeology.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  choosing,  here  and  there,  a  point  particularly  inter- 
esting to  ourselves,  and,  perhaps,  not  devoid  of  similar  iate^ 
est  to  the  reader. 

That  vow  of  the  Naxarite — ^how  strange  and  how  obscaro 
in  some  of  its  aspects  1  The  man  might  mingle  with  bis  fel- 
low men,  might  many,  might  posseas  wealth  ;  but  he  might 
not  taste  any  ^ff'^TJC^titm  Hr'f  1^ ;  he  might  not  eat  the  fniit 
of  the  TiU|ittflMMi|fe^ttMK4i  even  to  the  seeds  or  skini 
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of  the  grape  ;  he  might  touch  no  corpse  ;  he  might  attend  uo 
funeral,  even  of  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister;  and,  most 
remarkable  of  all,  he  might  not  touch,  a  razor  to  his  hair  dur- 
ing ajl  the  period  of  his  vow — his  hair  was  preeminently 
sacred  unto  the  Lord.  When  the  davs  of  his  vow  were  ended 
and  he  went  to  the  temple,  as  he  must,  to  make  the  required 
offerings  unto  the  Lord,  that  hair  must  then  be  shaven  off  and 
put  into  the  fire  that  was  consuming  his  peace-offering. 

It  was  a  vow  which  was  regarded  with  distinguished  honor 
by  the  people.  If  the  language  of  Jeremiah  (Lam.  iv,  7,)  per- 
tains to  them,  they  were  accounted  **  purer  than  show  and 
whiter  than  milk"  (perhaps  on  account  of  the  garments  they 
wore);  "more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  and  their  polishing 
was  of  sapphire."  They  were  so  holy  that  even  to  offer  them 
strong  drink  was  accounted  a  heinous  sin,  both  by  God  and 
man  (Amos  ii,  ]1).  This  external  sanctity  was  probably  more 
conspicuous  and  impressive  in  some  respects  in  the  Nazarite 
of  da^^s,  who  was  such  by  a  voluntary  vow  and  who  redeemed 
his  vow  at  the  temple,  than  in  the  Nazarite  for  life,  who  had 
been  consecrated  by  his  parents,  and  whose  vow  never  could 
be  redeemed,  except  by  death.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  speak  with  any  definiteness  in  regard  to  the  Nazarite  for 
life.  No  rules  in  regard  to  his  vow  are  any  where  given  us. 
The  cases  of  Samson^  and  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist,  ap- 
pear so  obscure  and  exceptional,  and  have  given  rise  to  so 
many  contradictory  opinions,  that  any  attempt  at  positive 
statement  would  betoken  much  less  wisdom  than  folly. 

The  laws  of  Moses  (Num.  vi)  have  reference  only  to  the 
temporary  Nazarite — or  "  the  Nazarite  of  days."  These  days 
are  supposed  to  have  been  generally  thirty,  sometimes  sixty 
or  a  hundred.  We  read  of  one  instance,  that  of  Helena,  queen 
of  Adiabene,  who,  when  converted  from  heathenism  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  assumed  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  for  seven 
years;  then,  going  to  Jerusalem,  she  was  informed  by  the 
doetors  that  every  such  vow  taken  in  a  foreign  country  must 
be  repeated  when  the  person  visited  the  Holy  Land.  Accord- 
ingly she  betook  herself  to  another  seven  years  consecration, 
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near  the  close  of  which  she  contracted  some  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, which  obliged  her  to  commence  her  vow  anew  for  an- 
other period  of  seven  years.  She  was  thus  a  Nazarite  nearly 
twenty-one  years. 

But  wliat  could  have  been  the  object  of  this  vow  of  the 
Nazarite?  Possessed  of  only  a  partial  account  of  its  nature, 
and  still  less  of  its  design,  the  attempted  explanations  of  it 
have  widely  differed  from  "each  other;  and  imagination  has 
lavishly  endeavored  to  supply  what  history  has  declined  to 
give.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  suppose  that  the 
ohief  design  of  this  vow  was  to  express  a  voluntary,  personal 
consecration  to  God,  as  distinguished  from  an  obligatory  and 
official  consecration.  The  High  Priest  was  'consecrated  by 
law.  God  demanded  it  of  him.  But  the  consecration  of  the 
Nazarite  (which  strikingly  resembled  that  of  the  High  Priest, 
Levit.  xxi)  was  entirely  voluntary.  Probably  he  devoted 
himself  during  the  period  of  his  vow  exclusively  to  religioiu 
dutiesto,  the  study  of  the  law,  and  prayer.  In  a  consecra- 
tion ot  only  thirty  days,  no  great  growth  of  hair  could  change 
his  personal  appearance,  unless  we  may  suppose  the  hair  to 
be  entirely  shaven  off*  at  the  commencement  of  the  vow,  as 
we  know  it  was  at  its  renewal  when  the  vow  had  been  broken, 
but  (as  has  been  intimated  already)  his  garments  may  have 
been  "  whiter  than  snow,"  as  the  symbols  of  purity.  Thus 
literally  separated  from  the  world  in  his  appearance,  walk 
and  conversation,  and  entirely  consecrated  unto  God,  he  would 
do,  in  form  at  least,  what  every  true  believer,  both  under  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  ought  to  do  in  spirit  and  in  truth : 
viz.,  present  his  "  body  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  holy  and 
acceptable."  And  when  at  last  |ie  came  to  seal  and  terminate 
his  vow  at  the  altar  of  God,  although  he  might  not  offer  his 
person  on  that  altar,  yet  that  part  of  his  person  which  had 
been  the  particular  token  of  his  consecration — his  hair — ^mnst 
be  placed  upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed  along  with  the  sac- 
rificial lamb.  The  Nazarite  was,  therefore,  according  to  this 
view,  a  voluntary,  living  embodiment  among  the  common 
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people,  as  the  High  Priest  was  in  the  sacerdotal  ranks,  of 
** holiness  nnto  the  Lord." 

We  dwell  not  upon  that  dreadful  vow  of  Cherem,  except  to 
remark  that  it  was  one  of  those  forms  of  retribution  on  the 
persons,  families  and  possessions  of  the  wicked  which  Jehovah 
either  commanded  or  permitted  his. people  to  carry  out  in  his 
name.  It  has  its  analogies  and  parallels  every  day  in  many 
terrible  providences  of  that  great  Sovereign,  who  accom- 
plishes his  designs  by  many  instruments  and  in  many  ways, 
who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
while  righteousness  and  judgment  are  always  the  habitation 
of  his  throne. 

Among  the  general  features  of  Old  Testament  vows,  noth- 
ing impresses  the  mind  more  deeply  than  the  rigor  with  which 
Cfod  exacted  the  fvlfillment  of  them.  No  evasion,  no  relaxation, 
no  excuse  in  any  case,  was  allowed  the  person  who  had  made 
a  lawful  vow.  The  wife  or  daughter,  whose  vow  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  husband  or  father,  might,  indeed,  be  excused, 
by  reason  of  the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  theauthority 
of  those  relations.  But  that  husband  orjfather  must  disallow 
that  vow  immediately  npon  his  hearing  it.  Then  it  became 
an  unlawful  vow.  But  if  he  allowed  it  to  stand,  even  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  undertook  to  make  it  void,  the  woman 
was  indeed  excused,  but  the  guilt  of  the  broken  vow  fell  in 
its  full  weight  upon  the  man.  Beyond  this  only  apparent 
exception  (which  is  really  no  exception  at  all),  the  propo- 
sition stands  inflexibly  true,  that  God  demanded  of  every  one 
the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the  fulfillment  of  voj^rs. 

If  an  animal  fit  for  sacrifice  had  been  vowed,  it  could  not  be 
exchanged  for  another,  even  better  than  itself.  "He  shall 
not  alter  it  nor  change  it,  a  good  for  a  bad  or  a  bad  for  a  good," 
was  the  emphatic  language  of  the  law.  If  be  even  cUtempted 
such  a  change,  both  beasts  were  forfeited  unto  the  Lord. 

If  he  vowed  that  which  could  not  be  used  for  sacrifice,  he 

might  redeem  it  if  he  chose.    But  as  a  desire  to  redeem  it, 

seemed  to  indicate  the  appearance  of  a  waning  zeal— almost 

the  semblance  of  regret — ^it  was  ordained,  that  not  only  should 
16 
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the  priest  exact  the  full  estimated  value  of  the  object,  but  alao 
oiw-ffth  additional^  as  a  sort  of  penalty  for  the  desire  of  re- 
demption. 

If  a  Nazarite,  just  at  the  last  hour  of  his  consecrated  time, 
should  contract,  by  the  merest  accident,  any  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, hII  his  past  strictness  counted  for  nothing.  He  must 
shave  his  head,  and  commence  his  vow  entirely  anew. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  Jacob  had  made  his  vow  in  Bethel, 
God  appeared  to  the  negligent  patriarch,  and  demanded  the 
fulfillment  of  that  vow. 

But  there  are  instances  even  more  remarkable  than  these, 
which  evince  the  sternness  of  God's  demand  concerning  the 
fulfillment  of  vows. 

In  the  case  of  AcJian,  a  victorious  army,  fresh  from  the  over- 
throw of  Jericho,  were  defeated  and  chased  from  the  gates  of 
insignificant  Ai,  while  Josliua  and  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  were 
cast  into  consternation  and  almost  despair.  Why?  Because 
the  vow  of  cherem  had  been  pronounced  upon  Jericho,  and 
one  man  had  secretly  broken  that  vow.  One  miserable, 
avaricious  wretch  in  the  army  had  stolen  from  *'  the  accursed 
thing"  a  Babylonish  garQient,  with  some  silver  and  gold,  and 
had  buried  them  under  his  tent.  As  the  fruit  of  this  appa- 
rently trivial  violation,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  defeat 
of  an  army  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty-six  innocent  men,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  Achan  by  a  providential 
lot,  the  stoning  to  death  of  himself,  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  then  his  cattle,  his  possessions,  his  tents  and  all  that  he 
had. are  piled  up  with  the  corpses,  and  burned  with  fire.  It 
was  GodV  terrible  exaction  of  a  terrible  vow. 

Even  more  remarkable,  in  some  respects,  was  that  rash  vow 
of  Saul,  when  on  the  day  of  his  battle  with  the  Philistines 
near  Both-avon,  he  cursed  the  man  who  should  eat  any  food 
until  the  evening.  Jonathan,  who  had  performed  feats  of 
marvellous  valor  that  day  at  a  distance,  knew  nothing  of  his 
father's  vow.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  faint  and  hungry, 
ho  tasted  a  little  honey  that  fell  in  his  way.  Was  it  a  sin  ? 
It  would  surely  not  seem  so  to  us.    Yet,  for  that  violation. 
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Gk)d  i^efuBed  to  answer  Saul  by  the  Urim  and  Tkummim,  the 
lot  was  cast,  Jonathan  was  singled  oat  as  the  guilty  one,  Saul 
felt  himself  obligated  to  fulfil  his  vow  by  slaying  his  son,  and 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  whole  army  risen  up  to  save 
their  favorite,  exclaiming,  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not 
one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to  the  ground."  We  need  not  adopt 
the  supposition  of  Ewald,that  the  army  provfded  a  substitute, 
who  was  sacrificed  in  Jonathan's  place.  It  is  enough 40  say 
that  God,  in  mercy ^ullowed  the  terrible  doom  to  pass  by,  hav- 
ing sufficiently  manifested  his  jealousy  of  the  broken  vow,  by 
suspending  all  communication  with  Said,  arresting  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  his  army,  discovering  the  offender,  and 
aHowing  the  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

'  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  instance  of  that  rough  bastard  and 
mighty  warrior  of  Gilead,  whose  rash  vow, with  its  romantic  and 
painful  results,  has  stirred  the  deepest  pity  of  so  many  hearts,  and 
enlisted  the  ingenuity  of  so  many  writers,  to  soften  down  or 
explain  away  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  that  heroic  daughter  ?  We 
wish  we  could  adopt  the  views  of  those  writers.  We  have, 
Bometimes,  been  "almost  persuaded."  But,  when  we  returned 
from  their  plausible  and  earnest  pleadings  to  the  stem  lan- 
guage of  the  original  narrative — when  we  remembered  that 
no  tradition  of  anything  but  a  "burnt  offering"  vow,  literally 
fblfiUed,  is  even  breathed  in  all  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Jewish  church — that  not  until  the  twelfth  century  was  any 
other  interpretation  ever  attempted,  when  we  found  so  many 
of  the  best  Biblical  critics  of  our  day  rejecting  the  softer  view 
of  "perpetual  virginity,"  with  all  the  arguments  that  Rabbi 
Kimehi  and  his  followers  had  built  around  it;  wejirere  con- 
strained to  believe,  in  spite  of  all  our  wishes  to  the  contrary, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  that  daughter 
would  satisfy  the  story  of  that  vow.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  no  where  is  Jephthah  reproached  for  the  sacrifice  of  that 
only  child.  In  the  list  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  his  name  occurs  among  the  heroes  of  a 
-victorious  faith.    Admitting  the  faith  in  which  he  won  the 
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triumphs  of  bis  two  illustrions  campaigns,  it  would  seem  tt> 
us,  that  the  immolation  of  that  daughter  would  have  blotted 
out  iu  silence,  if  not  ignomonj,  every  vestige  of  his  name.  Can 
it  be  that  God  in  anywise  sanctioned  the  fulfillment  of  such  a 
vow?  We  dare  not  answer,  yea.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
may  confidently  say,  no.  The  very  circuo&stance,  that  Ck>d 
has  not  openly  condemned,  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures,  this 
blood-chilling  deed  of  Jephthah,  is,  to  say  the  least,  painfully 
embarrassing  to  our  moral  sense.  But,  amid  all  the  mysterious 
horror  which  inspiration  leaves  upon  the  scene,  this  at  least 
is  sure,  that  Jephthah  felt  himself  strictly  bound  to  fulGll  that 
vow.  "  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,"  said  be»  ^and 
I  cannot  go  back."  We  are  also  sure  that  he  did  not  saorifioe 
that  dau|fhter  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  for  all  such  sacrifices 
were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  the  altar  itself  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  with'  which  Jephthah,  about  this  time, 
was  at  war.  But  Jephthah  probably  knew  very  little  of  Mo- 
saic laws  and  priestly  rites.  With  his  own  hand,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  he  ofifered  the  dreadful  sacrifice.  He  knew  no  bet- 
ter. He  was  an  outlaw.  Early  driven  as  a  bastard  from  his 
father's  house,  he  had  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of  guer- 
rillas in  the  land  of  Job.  His  life  had  been  that  of  a  mount- 
ain robber.  Only  his  dreadful  prowess  had  induced  the 
elders  of  his  native  Gilead,  in  their  distress,  to  invite  him  to 
lead  their  forces  against  the  children  of  Ammon.  His  faith 
was  simply  a  faith  which  trusted  in  the  Jehovah  of  Israel  for 
victory  over  Ammon.  He  speaks  of  Ghemosh  as  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites,  who  had  given  them  their  land,  with  as  much 
seriousness,  as^e  does  of"  the  Lord  our  God."  Knowing  that 
the  nations  around  offered  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  he 
did  not  know  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  offer  that 
daughter  to  the  Lord  in  fulGUment  of  his  vow.  He  felt  bound 
to  do  it.  He  knew  that  a  vow  was  an  awfully  sacred  thing, 
and  he  dared  not  break  it  at  whatever  cost.  ^He  did  with 
her  according  to  his  vow."  He  sacrificed  his  only  child,  a 
virgin  daughter,  and  thus  cut  off  entirely  his  family  from  the 
earth.  And  Gk>d  has  allowed  the  strict  fulfillment  of  even  that 
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rash  and  awful  vow  to  stand  without  comment  or  rebuke  npon 
the  page  of  revelation. 

There  is  something  obscure  and  perplexing  in  each  of  these 
special  instances  which  we  have  named,  but,  to  say  the  least,  tbey 
seem  to  intensify  the  import  of  such  passages  as  tbese,  viz. : 
"  When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  re- 
quire it  of  thee  ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  thee."  "  If  a  man 
▼ow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul 
with  a  bond;  he  shall  not  break  his  word;  he  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth."  '"  When  thou 
▼owest  a  vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it,  for  he  hath  no  pleas- 
ure in  fools  ;  pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  Better  is  it 
that  thou  shouldest  not  vow,  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and 
not  pay.  SuflFer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin, 
neither  say  thou  before  the  angel "  (i.  e.,  the  priest  or  a  messen- 
ger of  the  priest  who  had  supervision  of  vows)  **  that  it  was  an 
error ;  wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice,  and  de- 
stroy the  work  of  thine  hands  ?"  Jealous  as  the  Most  High  is 
of  the  observance  of  His  commandments.  He  has  seemed  to 
manifest  even  a  greater  jealousy  for  the  manner  in  which  men 
fulfill  their  vows  to  Him. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  which  deserves  longer  discus" 
sion  than  we  feel  at  liberty  to  give  it  here,  viz.:  What  is  the 
position  of  vows  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation? 

There  are  those  who  deny  that  they  have  any  binding  force 
or  proper  place  in  the  present  economy  at  all.  Regarding 
them  as  appendages  to  the  altars  and  ceremonies  of  a  shadowy 
and  preliminary  dispensation,they  deny  their  right  to  obtrude 
upon  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  New  Testament 
piety. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  positive  rule  of  any  sort,  either  from 
Christ  or  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard 
to  vows.  The  Master  makes  only  a  single  reference  to  them, 
and  that  was  to  correct  the  abuse  of  those  traditionisti^,  who 
encouraged  a  son  to  evade  the  obligation  of  supporting  his 
parents  by  pretending  that  his  property  was  oar&an — vowed  to 
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the  Lord.  The  only  legitimate  lesson  of  this  most  be  that  no 
TOW  may  properly  be  made  in  evasion  or  contravention  of  the 
established  law  of  God.  He  who  breaks  Ood's  law  to  make  a 
vow,  is  guilty  of  a  double  sin. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  know  that  if  vows  are  admissible 
under  the  New  Testament,  they  must  needs  be  conformed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  the  cherem — vows  of  ex- 
termination— could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  the  present  age. 
Neither  would  those  peculiar  forms  of  vows,  which  existed  in 
an  age  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  purifications,  be  allowable 
to  us.  ■ 

But,  with  these  qualifications  and  exceptions,  we  see  no 
reason  why  vows  may  not  be  as  acceptable  to  God,  and,  when 
made,  as  obligatory  on  man  in  our  day,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations.  The^  general  remarks 
which  we  made  on  the  reasons  of  their  ancient  acceptability 
to  God,  have  a  large  and  legitimate  application  to  every  age. 
As  expressions  of  deep  sincerity  and  fervor,  they  may  be  the 
utterance  of  a  Christian's  heart  no  less  than  a  Jew's.  As  vol- 
untary consecrations  of  service  or  wealth,  shall  they  not  be 
acceptable  to  Him  who  always  loves  the  proofs  and  fmits  of 
the  heart's  desires  ?  It  may  be  said  that  under  the  present 
dispensation,  every  believer  ought  to  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  Christ.  This  is  true  ;  yet,  not  as  a  general  thing,  either  in 
present  or  apostolic  times,  is  this  obligation  construed  in  that 
absolute  sense;  which  leaves  it  impossible  for  man  io  give 
more  or  to  do  more  than  he  is  already  doing.  In  ordinary 
cases,  we  recognise  the  right  of  a  Christian  to  hold  and  use 
property  for  purposes  not  directly  connected  with  religion  in 
its  formal  character.  God  approves  diligence  and  prudence 
in  wordly  matters,  and  re\%Tirds  them  with  worldly  gain.  Every 
Christian  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  beneficence 
'*  according  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him."  But,  if  ander 
peculiar  circumstances  he  sees  fit  'to  dedicate  to  God  mart 
than  his  usual  duty,  may  he  not  do  it,  and  may  he  not  do  it  in 
the  form  of  a  vow  ? 

The  Apostle  Paul  regarded  vows  as  still  legitimate  in  his 
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day.  We  have  the  record  of  two  instances,  twenty  abd  twenty* 
five  years  after  he  became  an  apostle,  when  he  assumed  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  was  a  part  of  the  lingering  relics  of  a  former  dispen- 
sation, or  that  one  instance  at  least  (Acts  xxi)  was  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  hui,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  other  instance  was  of  this  sort.  At  all  events 
the  fact  still  remains,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
did  regard  some  vows  as  lawful,  even  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

We  may  be  reminded  that  sacrifices,  circumcision  and  the 
passover  also,  existed  among  Christians  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  although  their  legitimate  work  was  done,  and 
they  were  soon  obliterated  from  a  dispensation  which  did  not 
Deed  these  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  since  it  had 
''the  very  image"  of  those  things.  But  these  ceremonies  were 
all  positive  institutions,  designed  for  temporary  us^,  and  they 
expired  by  their  own  terms  of  limitation  when  the  Christian 
age  arose.  With  vows  it  was  different.  They  were  volun- 
tary-in  their  nature — the  spontaneous  utterances  of  an  ear- 
nest heart,  and  therefore  in  their  very  nature  no  less  adapted 
to  present  than  to  former  times. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  any  earnest  believer  would  be 
fully  justified  in  using  that  simple  form  of  vow,  which,  in  sup- 
plication for  special  mercies,  consecrates  to  God  some  service 
or  some  wealth  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  cause.  The  mar- 
iaer  may  plead  for  the  safety  of  his  storm-tossed  vessel,  the 
merchant  for  his  endangered  cargo,  the  passengers  for  their 
imperiled  lives ;  the  parent  m&y  plead  for  the  restoration  of 
his  sick  child,  the  man  of  business  may  pray  to  God  for  success 
in  trade,  and  each  of  these  may  promise  their  Heavenly  Father 
a  larger  service  of  labor  and  wealth  than  they  would  other- 
wise feel  it  their  duty  to  yield.  If  these  thing:^,  made  in  due 
deliberation,  and  with  a  reverential  and  submissive  spirit,  be 
not  proper,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  say,  why.  We 
know,  at  least,  that  in  the  experience  of  living  Christians, 
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such  promises  to  Ood  have  been  given,  sach  prayers  have 
been  answered,  and  such  vows  have  been  paid. 

We  admit  tint  the  system  of  vows  has  been  horribly  aba^ 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  know  it  may  be  abused  by  any 
person  who  promises  that  which  he  has  no  power  or  right  to 
perform,  or  whose ispirit  is  selfish  and  self-righteous  ;  but  such 
abuse  of  a  thing  is  no  legitimate  argument  against  a  proper 
use  of  it  in  a  careful,  reverential,  submissive,  trusting  spirit 

We  therefore  close  our  discussion  by  referring  to  two  au* 
thorities,  which  are  sufficient,  so  far  as  human  names  can  go. 
The  Westminster  Assembly,  in  its  Confession  of  Faith,  speaks 
of  "  religious  oaths  and  vows,  solemn  fastings  and  thanksgivings 
upon  special  occasions,  which  are  in  their  several  times  and 
seasons  to  be  used  in  an  holy  and  religious  manner"  (ch.  xxi  6). 
'*A  vow  is  of  the  like  nature  with  a  promissory  oath,  and  ought 
to  be  made  with  the  like  religious  care,  and  to  be  performed 
with  the  like  faithfulness.  It  is  not  to  be  made  to  any  crea- 
ture but  to  Gk)d  alone ;  and  that  it  may  be  accepted,  it  is  to 
be  made  voluntarily,  out  of  faith,  and  conscience  of  duty,  in 
way  of  thankfulness  for  mercy  received,  or  for  the  obtaining 
of  what  we  want ;  whereby  we  more  strictly  bind  ourselves 
to  necessary  duties,  or  to  other  things,  so  far  and  so  long  as 
they  may  fitly  conduce  thereto.  No  man  may  vow  to  do  any- 
thing forbidden  in  the  word  of  God,  or  what  would  hinder- 
any  duty  therein  commanded,  or  which  is  not  in  his  own  power, 
and  for  the  performance  whereof  he  hath  no  promise  or  ability 
from  God.  In  which  respects,  Popish  monastical  vows  of  per- 
petual single  life,  professed  poverty,  and  regular  obedience, 
are  so  far  from  being  degrees  of  higher  perfection,  that  they 
are  superstitious  and  sinful  snares,  in  which  no  Christian  may 
entangle  himself."  (Confess,  ch.  xxii,  5,  6, 7.  See  also  Larger 
Catechism,  108, 113.) 

The  other  authority  is  John  Calvin,  who  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutes  to  this  subject. 
Deeply  affected  by  the  prevailing  errors  of  Popery  on  thesub- 
ject  of  vows,  his  principal  theme  in  this  chapter  is,  "  The 
misery  of  rashly  making  them,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  aa* 
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iorU  the  iatrinsic  lawfulness  of  vows,  and  farDishes  at  length 
the  terms  by  which  this  lawfulness  may  be  defined,  in  order 
'that  they  may  be  supported  by  the  approbation  of  God." 


Art.  v.— the   RELATION    OF   THE    WORK    OP 
MISSIONS  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

Bt  Robert  Russet.  Bootu,  D.D.,  New  York. 

"  It  is  not  for  yoa  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pat 
in  bis  own  power.  Bat  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  apoa  yoa,  and  ye  shoU  be  witnesses  unto  .me,  both  in  Jerasalem  and  in 
ftll  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.*' 

Such  were  the  last  words  spoken  by  tho  risen  Saviour  to 
his  disciples,  as  he  was  ascending  from  the  Mount  of  Olivet 
iuto  the  cloud  which  received  him  out  of  their  sight.  They 
had  come  together,  at  his  command,  to  listen  to  his  final 
instructions  concerning  his  kingdom.  From  an  impulse  which 
was  natural  to  the  Jewish  mind,  though  it  seems  strange  and 
blind  in  them,  when  we  remember  all  that  the  Lord  had  told 
them  since  his  resurrection,  they  had  raised  the  question 
which,  at  that  thrilling  moment,  was  uppermost  in  their 
hearts:  .  "Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel?"  The  reply  of  Christ,  which  fell  on  their  ears  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  a  parting  injunction,  contained  the  three- 
fold  significance  of  a  principle,  a  promise,  and  a  personal  duty, 
by  the  combined  force  of  which,  all  their  relation  to  the  king* 
dom  which  they  longed  for  could  be  definitely  adjusted.  The 
principle  was,  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  them  to  indulge 
in  curious  speculation  in  regard  to  the  times  or  the  seasons 
which  the  Father  had  put  in  His  own  power.  A  distinct  fore- 
knowledge o{  the  future  growth  and  final  triumph  of  the  king- 
dom which  they  were  to  labor  to  establish,  was  among  the 
secrets  which  God  had  reserved  unto  Himself.  Its  times  of 
delay,  and  its  seasons  of  fulfillment,  were  alike  to  be  shrouded 
from  their  calculating  inspection.    But  with  this  principle, 
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which,  n tiered  by  itself  might  prodace  an  effect  of  despond- 
ency, the  Gracious  Lord  coupled  the  promise  which  should 
compensate  them  for  their  disappointment — the  promise  of 
power  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  through  whose  sovereign 
and  omnipotent  energy  they  sliould  be  ^jualified  to  accom* 
plish  those  greater  works  of  which  he  had  already  foretold 
them,  and  to  endure  those  distresses  which  their  service  must 
bring.  And  then,  finally,  with  this  principle  of  concealment 
as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of  triumph,  and  this  promise  of 
power  from  the  throne,  the  Saviour  unfolded  before  them  the 
duty  of  their  high  calling:  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me, 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  It  was  under  these  terms, 
that  the  great  commisiou  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  most 
definitely  intrusted  to  his  disciples.  Left  in  uncertainty  as 
to  the  time  of  success,  but  sustained  b}'  the  promised  strength 
of  the  Spirit,  they  were  to  go  forth  from  the  centre  at  which 
the  cross  had  been  planted,  and  fill  the  world  with  the  glad 
tidings.  Witnessing  to  the  truth  that  there  was  a  finished 
salvation  and  an  open  way  to  the  Father  through  the  blood 
of  atonement,  they  wore  to  march  onward,  leaving  the  future 
to  God,  and  resting  all  their  hopes  for  success  upon  the  grace 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  would  supply. 

It  is  well  that  our  attention  should  be  directed,  with  special 
emphasis,  to  this  the  last  form  in  which  Jesus  promulgated 
his  will  to  his  disciples — because  these  instructions  must  be 
regarded  as  involving  the  radical  and  permanent  principles 
of  true  Christian  evangelism  for  all  the  ages  of  time.  From 
that  time  until  now,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  the 
world,  under  this  charter,  with  these  limitations,  and  with 
these  prerogatives.  Whatever  part  of  the  work  originally 
committed  to  the  disciples  is  yet  unfinished,  evidently  is  to 
be  carried  on  under  these  terms,  and  no  others.  The  word 
of  Christ,  "go,"  still  comes  down  to  his  Church  like  a  hurri- 
cane, urging  it  on  to  this  service.  Each  generation  of  be- 
lievers has  heard  it.  Each  generation  has  h:id  some  share, 
however  small,  in  the  great  onward  movement,  whose  foroe 
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acts  on  ns  to-day,  and  constrains  us,  by  our  loyalty  to  the  cru- 
oified  Jesus,  to  stand  in  the  conscious  attitude  of  assault  upon 
a  Bin*ruined  world.  And  for  us,  as  for  all  who  have  gone  before 
ns,  the  definite  terms  of  this  service  are  presented  in  these 
principles  of  the  text.  It  rises  before  us,  in  our  nineteenth 
eentary,  as  it  has  been  solemnly  commended  to  the  Church  at 
each  stage  of  its  history,  an  imperative  duty  to  be  undertaken 
at  the  bidding  of  Christ,  for  the  final  and  glorious  accomplish- 
ment of  his  unfinished  work.  To  make  hij  word  of  salvation 
known  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  relying  on  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  insure  it*succoss,  and  leaving  the  times 
of  fulfillment  to  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God — this  we  take 
to  be  the  revealed  philosophy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  con* 
earning  the  work  for  which  his  Church  is  set  in  the  world. 

It  certainly  affords  cause  for  devout  congratulation  to  all 
pious  hearts,  that  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  has  been 
lar^ly  characterized  by  the  consciousness  of  responsibility 
in  regard  to  this  great  commission.  No  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  has  been  more  distinctly  marked  than  this  of  mod* 
em  Missions.  The  idea  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  to 
Ohrist,  and  that  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  God  depends 
directly  upon  the  co5peration  of  human  instrumentalities  with 
the  Omnipotent  Spirit,  has  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
Church  in  its  militant  sphere.  From  step  to  step  the  work  has 
advanced  until  it  has  become  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
age.  Christian  enterprise  and  benevolence  have  already  re- 
cognized it  as  an  object  which  must  have  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church,  and  the  prayers  of  the  saints  have  enfolded 
the  petition,  **Thy  kingdom  come,"  with  a  fervor  and  longing 
unparalleled  in  the  eighteen  centuries  past. 

But  with  the  recognition  of  these  facts  of  encouragement, 
it  is  important  to  connect  other  signs  of  the  times  which  have 
a  vital  bearing  upon  the  great  work  of  Missions.  Not  to 
apeak  of  the  unbelieving  world,  which  seems  to  sqoff  at  the 
effort  to  evangelize  the  nations  as  though  a  mere  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic assurance  had  taken  possession  of  the  churches  of 
Christ,  nor  of  those  professed  disciples  of  Christ  who  stand 
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aloof  from  the  enterprise  from  sheer  indiflPerence  lOid  worldly 
pre5ccupntton,  we  are  especially  impressed,  at  this  time,  by 
the  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  are  themselves  in 
conflict  on  some  points  of  essential  importance.    In  direct 
connection  with  the  awakening  of  this  spirit  of  missions,  cor* 
tain  theories  of  Christianity  have  been  reaffirmed  and  devel- 
oped with  special  zeal,  which  undermine,  at  least  indirectly, 
the  whole  system  of  effort  which  the  Church  has  organiEed 
for  the  visible  and  world-wide  triumph  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.    It  is  argued  that  tho  enterprise  of  converting  the 
world,  is  one  which  rests  upoh  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  . 
Scripture,  and  is  thus,  in  its  nature,  unwarranted  and  delusive. 
"The  present  generation  of  Christians,  like  all  that  have  pre- 
ceded it,  is  simply  set  in  the  world  to  bear  witness  for  Christ 
and  his  truth."    "  To  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Gospel,  as 
now  proclaimed  in  the  world,  will  be  the  instrument  of  final 
success,  is  simply  to  feed  the  church  upon  unauthorized  spec- 
ulations."   "  The  world  is  not  growing  better,  but  wqrse,  mider 
all   human  efforts.    The   darkness  around  ns  is   not.  being 
pierced  by  tho  light,  but  is  growing  more  dense  and  appalling, 
and  this  state  of  things  will  continue  on  to  the  end.     The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  firmly  established  only  at  his 
second  coming.    The  coming  of  the  Lord  in  all  his  glory,  and 
the  setting  up  of  his  kingdom,  are  to  be  contemporaneous. 
When  the  comparatively  small  number  of  the  elect  shall  have 
been  gathered  in  under  this  dispensation,  then  is  the  sign  to 
appear  in  the  heavens,  and  the  power  of  Christ,  in  a  new 
moral  system,  is  to  complete  what  his  grace  has  failed  to 
accomplish  in  this."    True,  it. is  conceded  that  the  gospel  is 
to  be  preached  until  the  end,  but  not  with  expectation  or 
hope  of  triumphant  success.    The  command  of  Christ  must 
be  obeyed  simply  as  an  order  of  battle,  and  defeat  must  be 
expected  until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear  in  the  clouds  with 
power  and  great  glory.    This  is  the  general  form  of  those 
theories,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  now  undermining  the 
assault  of  the  church  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan.     Leaving  out 
of  view  those  who  might  be  called  Millenarians  by  profession. 
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and  those  who,  by  natural  temperament  or  from  some  bitter 
experience,  are  predisposed  to  look  with  distrust  on  the  efforts 
of  human  instrumentality,  there  are,  certainly,  numbers  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  zealous  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who,  in  one  form  or  another,  have  adopted  these  views,  and 
who  honestly  regard  that  work  of  Missions,  which,  to  us,  em- 
bodies the  very  life  of  the  gospel — has  the  Divine  promise  of 
increasing  power  unto  the  end,  as  utterly  hopeless,  without 
the  personal  appearing  and  agency  of  Christ.  ' 

In  attempting  to  set  forth  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  Missions  to  Christianity,  it  seeufs  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  in  view  of  these  representations,  to  turn 
oar  thought  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  is  thus  made 
the  centre  of  controversy,  with  the  special  intent  to  inquire 
whether  the  popular  view  of  our  dispensation  is  founded  on 
the  sure  Word  of  God,  and  whether  the  Church  is  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  prosecute  with 
•occe&s.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion 
npon  these  points,  by  seeking  for  the  exact  relation  of  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  to  Christianity  in  general,  and  to 
the  present  age  in  particular.  To  comprehend  this  matter 
fully,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  test  these  theories  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times 
which  interpret  the  distinct  commands  of  the  Scriptures. 

There  are  three  points  to  be  made,  which,  if  ^distinctly 
established,  will  present  the  whole  subject  in  the  clear  light 
of  Divine  revelation.  T!  eee  are  :  1.  That  the  Scriptures  in- 
B^uct  us  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  now  progressing 
around  us  ;  2.  That  tlie  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  cen. 
tral  principle  of  this  dispensation,  the  embodiment  of  its  high- 
est idea  and  intent ;  3.  That  this  work  is  one  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  able  to  consummate,  so  far  as  human 
agency  is  required  to  perform  it,  with  her  present  resources* 

First,  then,  we  are  to  examine  the  fundamental  position  on 
which  the  missionary  enterprise  rests.  Are  we  authorized 
to  conclude  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  established 
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under  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  was  begun 
in  the  efifusion  of  Pentecost,  and  which  is  still  progressing  in 
these  last  days  of  time  ?  If  this  is  the  fact,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  theories  to  which  we  have  referred  fall  at  once  to  the 
ground,  and  that  those  passages  of  Scripture  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  sustained  must  receive  a  spiritaal  rather 
than  a  literal  interpretation.  That  there  are  doubtful  pas- 
sages which  bear  on  the  subject,  or  passages  which  seem  sns- 
^ccptible  of  a  vague  application,  no  one  will  deny.  The  £Bict 
.  that  there  is  honest  ond  long-continued  controverby  in  regard 
to  them,  proves  it.  But  in  the  all-important  matter  of  their 
interpretation,  it  seems  a  fair  claim  that  our  first  priDcifdes 
should  be  drawn  from  those  clear  and  fixed  elements  of  ChriB. 
tianity  which  stand  out  in  full  view,  and  can  not  be  overlooked 
without  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose  as  a  system 
of  grace.  The  vast  breadth  of  this  subject,  and  the  variety 
of  opinions  which  are  connected  with  the  general  theory  that  ^ 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  must  precede  the  setting  up  cf 
his  kingdom  on  earth,  forbids  us  to  attempt  more,  in  this 
article,  than  a  simple  statement  of  the  main  points  of  the 
argument  against  it.    Let  it  be  noticed  then  : 

(1.)  That  the  Scriptures  habitually  speak  of  the  atonement- 
and  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  ample  and  perma- 
nent ground  of  man's  hope  until  the  covenant  of  redemp* 
tion  haa  been  realized,  while  these  views  do,  in  efiect,  deny 
the  power  of  Christ's  cross,  and  transfer  our  hope  for  man  to 
his  second  coming.  The  efficiency  of  the  atonement,  not  only 
in  relation  to  offended  justice,  but  also  in  its  power  to  mpve 
and  melt  the  human  heart,  is.continually  extolled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Lamb  of  God,  the  anti-type  of  Israel's  altar  ser- 
vice, is  declared  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
From  his  cross  Jesus  expected  to  draw  <all  men  unto  him. 
Christ  crucified  was  preached  by  the  apostles  as  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.  His  intercession,  on  the  ground  of  his 
finished  atonement,  endureth  continually ;  from  one  age  to 
another  he  is  to  be  found  at  his  post,  the  same  yesterday,  to<[ay, 
and  forever,  until  the  end.    Having  appeared  once  in  the  end 
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of  the  world  to  pat  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  is 
to  continue  in  his  nnchangeable  priesthood  until  be  shall  come 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.  When  his  ad- 
vent occurs,  his  intercession  is  done,  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  ended.  This  is  the  manifest  testimony  of  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  sacrifice  and  mediation  of  Christ. 

(2.)  It  is  as  evidently  declared  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  sovereignty  to  apply  the  truth  of  Christ  for 
man's  regeneration,  and  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  no  limit  has 
been  assigned,  but  it  is  affirmed  to  be  equal  to  any  work  for 
which  it  is  sent.  Christ  taught  the  disciples  (hat  it  was  ex- 
pedient for  them  and  for  the  world  that  he  should  go  away. 
The  dispensation  of  that  promised  spirit  was  not,  in  his  mind, 
a  temporary  device,  but  rather  the  grand  consummation  of 
hie  earthly  mission.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  the  efficient 
agent  in  constructing  l}is  kingdom.  Everything  was  to  be 
changed. at  his  coming.  The  temporal  aspects  of  sovereignty 
which  had  been  formerly  associated  with  the  mission  of 
Christ,  were  to  be  set  aside.  The  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  spiritual 
change  in  regeneration  was  to  be  the  condition  of  member- 
ebip ;  spiritual  privileges  were  to  be  the  reward  of  the  faithful ; 
the  weapons  of  warfare  in  the  new  dispensation  were  to  be 
not  carnal  but  spiritual  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds.  The  old  cry  of  "  the  Prophet,"  was  to  be 
thenceforth  the  strength  of  th^  church  and  the  hope  of  the  world: 
"Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.''  The  Spirit  was  to  go  like  the  wind,  invisible,  but 
mjghty  and  all  pervading,  revealing  the  things  of  Christ  to 
the  world  and  accomplishing  the  great  purposes  for  which  it 
was  sent.  Such  are  the  disclosures  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
the  animating  power  of  this  dispensation,  nor  is  the  idea  of 
failare  consistent  with  these  representations. 

(8.)  It  is  tflso  distinctly  afiSrmed  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  its  mediatorial  character,  was  truly  established  at  his  ascen- 
aion^  and  that  this  kingdom  is  to  continue  unchanged  till  the 
last  judgment.    If  this  statement  is  sound,  then  there  can  be 
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no  reason  to  look  for  a  visible  reign  hereafter  on  the  throne  of 
David,  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem.  And  on  this  point  the  testi- 
mony seems  to  us  clear.  At  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  he  is  said 
to  have  entered  in  his  glory.  The  apostle  Peter  affirmed  in  his 
sermon  at  Pentecost,  that  Christ  had  been  raised  first  on  the 
throne  of  David  his  father,  that  he  was  by'  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  exalted  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  Saviour.  Paul  declared  of  him  that  he  most 
reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  beneath  his  feet;  and 
John  saw  him  in  the  heavenly  glory  as  the  Lamb  slain  in  the 
midst  of  the*  tHrone.  That  this  doctrine  of  the  kingship  of 
Christ  is  clearly  declared  in  our  standards,  is  evident  from  the 
words,  "  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  king  in  subduing  us 
unto  himself,  in  ruling  and  defending  us,  and  ia  restraining 
and  conquering  all  his  and  our  enemies."  But  with  these  une- 
quivocal testimonies  of  Scripture,  the  theory  that  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  to  be  really  introduced  at  His  second  coming, 
and  the  occupation  of  a  material  throne,  is  utterly  irreconcil- 
able. That  kingdom  is  now  in  existence,  fully  established  ss 
a  spirit-reality, a  kingdom,  which  the  apostle  declares  "cannot 
be  moved,"  ''nor  shall  the  gates  of  hell  prevail  against  it." 
Again  let  it  be  noticed — 

(4.)  That  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  kingdom  thus  es- 
tablislied  by  Christ  is  to  expand  until  it  extends  over  the 
world.  The  testimony  here  is  abundant :  The  "  heathen  are 
to  be  given  to  Christ  for  an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession."  "The  gospel  is  to  "be 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith."  "  The 
ends  of  the  earth  are  to  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and 
all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  worship  before  Him;" 
and,  "the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  are  to  be 
given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  High."  The  re- 
sult thus  predicted  is  also  set  before  us  by  s^-mbols  which 
convey  the  idea  of  growth  and  gradual  extension.  The  gos- 
pel leaven  is  to  work  into  the  lump  until  all  is  leavened ;  the 
seed  sown  is  to  mature  slowly  untp  the  harvest ;  the  stone  cut 
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oat  of  the  moaDtain  without  hands,  is  to  become  a  great 
mouDtaiQ  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  The  church  is  established 
that  it  may  extend,  teaching  the  nations  under  the  covenant 
promise,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  Thus,  the  first  blessings  of  the  kingdom  in  this  dis- 
pensation are  linked  to  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to  the  last 
glorious  triumphs,  when  the  abundance  of  the  sea  shall  be 
converted  to  Christ,  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law,  and 
the  Qentiles  shall  come  to  his  light,  and. kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  EQs  rising.    But,  again — 

(5.)  It  is  also  taught,  as  we  think,  very  plainly,  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  to  be  complete  at  his  second  coming;  that 
all  means  of  grace  are  then  to  eud,  and  that  the  last  judgment 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead  is  then  to  occur.  Through  sancti- 
fioation  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,  the  Church  is  to 
be  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,  and  he,  the 
heavenly  bridegroom,  is  to  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints 
and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believe.  There  is  to  en- 
sue, not  the  extension  of  his  kingdom  over  new  subjects,  and 
fresh  offers  of  salvation  to  impenitent  sinners,  but  the  final 
oonsummation  of  this  earthly  state,  the  abolition  of  ordinances 
which  were  to  be  kept  till  he  should  come,  the  separation  of 
the  just  from  the  unjust,  and  the  unmingled  glories  or  woes 
of  eternity. 

Now  these  are  the  principles  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  his  coming,  which  seem  to  lie  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  be  inwrought  into  the  present  system  of 
grace.  We  have  stated  them  without  much  enlargement, 
but  it  is  believed  that  their  evidence  is  established  by  the 
0ore  word  of  God.  If  one  denies  them,  the  whole  scheme  be- 
oomes  incoherent,  distorted,  irrational.  •  The  alternative  in- 
Tolves  an  impeachment  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  of 
gprace,  a  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Spirit,  a  return  of 
Christ  to  occupy  a  material  throne,  a  world-life  for  the  re- 
deemed— in  which  a  baptised  Judaism,  having  its  seat  on 
Honnt  Zion,  is  established — a  world  converted  by  the  terror 

of  Christy  and  not  by  his  love  ;  in  a  word,  a  travesty  of  that 
17 
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plan  of  redemptioD  which  was  introdnced  in  Peniecostal  efiii* 
sions,  and  has  been  advancing  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth 
from  then  till  now.  And  all  this  in  face  of  the  direct  testi* 
mony  of  God,  an  arbitrary  change  in  His  programme^  intro- 
duced not  of  necessity,  since  that  power  of  the  cross  and  the 
Spirit  which  has  already  accomplished  a  part  is  certainly 
equal  to  the  whole  work  of  redemption*  In  opposition  to 
a  false  estimate  of  Christianity  the  Church  of  Christ  may 
safely  plant  herself  on  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, and  confide  in  it  as  permanent  until  the  Lord  comes 
to  jadgment. 

And  now,  having  sought  to  establish  the  truth  that  the  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  are  living  is  to  witness  the  final 
triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  we  would  argue, 

Second,  That  the  work  of  Foreign  missions  comprehends  the 
central  principle  of  this  dispensation,  and  is  the  most  literal 
expression  of  it^i  idea  and  intent.  That  the  missionary  enter 
prise  has  a  positive  place  in  true  Christianity,  all  earnest 
Christians  are  now  fully  agreed.  The  time  was,  within  the 
memory  of  the  living,  when  the  question  of  its  inauguration 
was  keenly  debated  ;  when  the  magnitude  of  the  achievement 
terrified  and  repelled  the  disciples  of  Christ.  •  The  time  was, 
and  that  not  long  ago,  when  the  first  English  missionaries  to 
India  were  saluted,  as  they  s^t  sail,  with  Sidney  Smith's  sar^ 
casm,  that  ^Hhey  were  a  handful  of  maniacs  going  out  to  con- 
queir  one  hundred  millions  of  men.''  But  that  tiine  has  passed, 
under  the  favor  of  G-od.  Those  accents  of  timidity,  or  con* 
tempt,  will  not  be  heard  again  in  the'  Church.  The  enter- 
prise has  been  inaugurated  with  the  purpose  to  carry  it  cm. 
It  has  gained  its  high  place  of  honor  among  the  different 
methods  of  Christian  activity,  and  it  will  keep  what  it  has 
gained.  But  the  real  question  reaches  beyond  this.  Has  the 
work  of  Foreign  Missions  yet  secured  its  true  place  among 
the  plans  of  evangelism  which  the  Church  of  Christ  carries 
forward  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  true  idea  of  the  missioB 
enterprise,  as  Christ  conceived  it,  and  as  it  is  logically  related 
to  Ohristianity,  has  yet  been  driven  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
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Ohnrcb,  or  even  intellectnally  accepted  by  it?  One  can  not 
doubt  tbat  the  prevailing  theory  of  Christian  evangelism  is, 
that  the  work  for  Christ  which  lies  in  plain  sight  should  be 
first  finished  off  by  the  Church,  and  that  the  residue^  of  its 
strength  and  the  superfluity  of  its  means  should  be  applied 
to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  lands.  The  Church  is  still  too 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  first  words 
of  her  Lord's  command.  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem/'  is  the 
formula  which  is  supposed  to  embody  her  most  urgent  duty, 
while  the  application  of  her  power  to  the  discharge  of  the 
whole  commission,  must  be  delayed  until  the  Jerusalem  in 
which  shS  dwells  is  delivered.  That  the  work  which  lies  at 
oar  doors  is  urgent — imperative— no  true  friend  of  missions 
will  deny.  In  every  hamlet  and  city  there  is  something  to 
be  done  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  for  the  rescue  of  perish- 
ing souls.  Each  centre  of  life  in  our  land  sends  up  its  Mace- 
donian cry,  and  at  every  point  which  she  occupies  the  Church 
sees  the  fields  all  white  for  the  harvest.  But  the  question  is 
not  of  wants  here  or  there,  but  of  the  policy  under  which  the 
dteciples  of  Christ  are  to  work  for  his  cause.  Is  it  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  selfishness  which  looks  only  at  the  wants  of  a 
neighborhood,  a  section,  a  country,  a  continent,  or  is  it  to  be 
inspired  by  the  obedience  of  faith  which  looks  from  each 
centre  out  to  the  circumference  and  bears  the  whole  world 
up  to  God  ?  Is  the  narrow,  local  or  national  application  of 
Christian  labor  more  congenial  to  the  appointed  work  of  the 
(?harch  in  this  dispensation  than  the  comprehensive  and  world- 
wide radiation  of  her  growing  strength  ?  That  is  the  ques* 
tion  I  And  with  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  commission  of  Christ 
and  the  conduct  of  the  early  disciples,  it  seems  easy  to  answer 
it»  with  the  assertion  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  em- 
bodies the  essential  life  of  Christianity,  and  that  its  promi- 
nence in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Church  will  be  the  surest 
gnaranty  of  success  in  building  up  Christ's  cause  at  home,  Bfi 
well  as  abroad.  To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  it  be  noticed  : 
(1.)  That  the  enterprise  of  Foreign  Missions  brings  the 
Ohnrch  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
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aod  into  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  bis  command.  Tbe 
end  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and^bis  death,  was  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost — to  seek  by  self-sacrifice — to  save 
not  for  himself.  The  world  was  embraced  in  his  loving  mercy, 
and  hifTlove  for  it  as  a  whole  was  attested  by  death,  even  the 
shameful  death  of  the  cross.  The  burden  which  he  bore  in 
the  garden  was  that  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  expia- 
tion which  he  offered  on  Calvary  was  the  equivalent  of  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  It  was,  therefore,  as  the 
natural  expression  of  Christ's  purpose,  in  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, that  the  comprehensive  command  burst  from  his  lips,  as 
he  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  Father :  "  Go  ye  ink)  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Looking 
from  Jerusalem,  the  centre,  out  to  that  circumference  which 
human  science  has  only  first  discovered  in  these  latter  daysi 
he  claimed  it  all  as  the  purchase  of  his  humiliation.  He 
yearned  over  it  all,  as  needing  his  redemption;  he  commended 
it  all  to  his  people  as  the  province  into  which  they  were  to 
bear  the  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace  by  the  cross.  And  lo 
it  must  be,  that  the  sympathy  which  flows  from  the  believer's 
union  with  Christ  must  identify  him,  in  some  sense,  with  the 
most  comprehensive  intent  of  the  atonement;  must  interest 
him,  in  some  measure,  in  the  longing  of  Jesus  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied.  Wherever  the  deepest 
force  of  that  sympathy  with  the  Saviour  is  felt-,  there  the 
grandest  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  his  kingdom  will 
dwell,  and  that  divine  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  will  seek  to 
pour  itself  forth  in  streams  which  shall  cover  the  earth.  The 
field  of  Christ  is  the  world;  and  the  most  Christ-like  devotion 
in  man  is  that  which  longs  to  see  his  glory  shining  over  it 
all. 

(2.)  It  is  also  true  that  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  ex- 
presses the  most  intense  love  for  man  in  his  lost  moral  condition. 
It  is  utterly  separated  from  all  the  considerations  of  self  interest 
and  self-defense ;  from  all  the  ideas  of  local  or  national  ad- 
vancement, which  are  so  potent  in  stimulating  many  of  our 
efforts  to  promote  Christian  reform.    It  is  pure  heaven*bom 
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philanthropy,  as  that  was  first  illastrated  in  the  person  of 
Ohrist  It  looks  on  man,  not  as  a  neighbor,  or  khisman,  or 
oonntryman,  bat  as  a  brother,  in  the  ruin  of  Adam,  in  the  re  - 
demption  of  Ohrist.  Its  principle  is  the  application  of  the 
gospel  to  all  races  and  to  all  individnals,  without  reference  to 
any  interest  but  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  based  upon 
a  no  less  soul-stirring  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  unevan- 
gelized  races,  than  that  which  moved  the  heart  of  Dr.  John 
Owen  in  his  sermon  before  the  English  Parliament,  two  bun- 
dred  years  ago:  ''No  man  in  the  world  wants  help  like  them 
that  want  the  gospel ;  of  all  distresses,  the  want  of  the  gos- 
pel calls 'loudest  for  relief."  It  appeals,  thus,  to  a  pure  love 
for  Christ,  and  to  a  pure  love  for  man,  and  it  has  no  other 
motive.  Civilization  may  follow  the  stately  tread  of  this  en- 
terprise ;  the  blessings  of  social  security  may  descend  on  the 
races  by  whom  Christ  is  received  ;  the  savage  may  cease  to 
plnnder  an(>  murder  the  traveller,  commerce  may  spring  up 
among  nations  which  were  once  only  related  in  the  carnage 
of  war — ^but  these  are  not  the  ends  for .  which  the  work  of 
Missions  is  carried  on.  It  seeks  to  save  souls,  and  to  hasten 
the  triumph  of  Christ'in  the  world.  It  is  a  spiritual  enter- 
prise, which  perpetuates  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  lost ; 
which  goes  with  the  authority  of  a  Divine  revelation  to  man — 
as  man — desiring,  by  all  means,  to  save  some.  And  in  an 
organized,  persistent  attempt  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  belongs 
to  Christian  philanthrophy  to  work  ever  on  the  world-plan  of 
Christ,  to  have  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  men  unseen,  to 
reach  forth  help  to  places  from  which  no  plea  for  help  has 
ever  come  ;  to  give  of  thought,  and  means,find  zealous  toil,  for 
distant  generations  ;  to  do  this,  not  by  impulse,  but  by  prin- 
ciple ;  to  feel  that  it  belongs  to  the  Church  which  Jesus  has 
ransomed  by  his  precious  blood,  and  sanctified  for  his.  glory, 
thus  to  reckon  itself  indebted  to  all  for  his  sake. 

And  this,  we  claim, -must  be  regarded  as  the  most  definite 
expression  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  Under 
{he  commission  of  Christ,  the  Church  is  bound  to  Jerusalem, 
or  any  other  political  centre,  only  by  the  relation  of  that  point 
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or  that  country  to  the  whole  field ;  and  it  is  umply  an  aban- 
donment of  her  Divine  commission  for  her  to  make  any  humiai 
patriotism  the  motive  or  the  end  of  her  evangelism.  The 
apostles,  in  tfie  first  century,  soon  found  that,  as  Christs 
ambassadors,  they  had  something  to  do  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  centre,  and  before  Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  converted 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  preaching  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia.  ''The  world,"  the  whole  world,  is  the  commandi 
and  the  great  mission  work  which  aims  to  direct  man  to  the 
cross,  wherever  he  dwells,  is  the  real  embodiment  of  the 
gospel. 

(8.)  Beaides  this,  we  must  notice  that  the  growth  and  en- 
kif  ement  of  Christianity,  wherever  it  is  established,  require 
that  it  should  reach  continually  over  its  boundaries,  and  aot 
on  the  nations  and  races  beyond  them.  Second  only  to  the 
importance  of  missions,  in  their  relation  to  the  salvation  of 
souls,  is  their  value  in  the  development  of  the  true  life  of  the 
Church  in  defending  her  noblest  energies  from  decay  and  co^ 
ruption.  The  Church  of  Christ  can  be  in  a  healthy  condition 
only  when  the  word  of  Christ  rules  in  her  counsels,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  directs  her  activities.*  The  Church  cannot 
exist  for  her  own  sake ;  she  can  not  live  to  herself  and  pros- 
per. Whenever  Christianity  is  content  to  be  conservative 
in  its  trust,  stationary  amid  the  passions  of  men,  it  is  already 
corrupt,  and  calls  for  reform.  No  matter  where  the  lines  of 
limitation  are  drawn,  around  one's  own  habitation,  or  around 
one's  own  country,  if  such  lines  are  drawn  any  where  short  of 
the  last  stronghold  of  sin  in  the  world,  there  will  be,  at  that 
point,  a  certain  dcfay  of  the  vital  energy,  which  will  react 
upon  all  other  labors.  Christianity  must  speak  to  Heathen- 
dom, because  it  has  superior  knowledge,  power,  grace,  and 
life,  which  can  only  abide  and  increase  by  l>oing  diffused* 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  determined  experience  that  the  degree 
in  which  the  Church  has  thus  radiated  her  light  and  life 
abroad  over  the  world  has  always  been  the  sure  measure  of 
her  spiritual  prosperity.  From  the  time  when  they  that  word 
scattered  abroad  in  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen, 
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^  went  every  where  preaching  the  word/'  until  the  time  when 
the  Church  in  America  arose  to  send  her  sods  and  her  treas- 
ures abroad  over  the  earth,  it  has  been  found  that  the  dififu- 
sion  of  grace  was  the  best  way  to  increase  it.  This  is  a  fixed 
law  of  the  kingdom.  The  hand  that  reaches  forth  to  bless 
and  save  those  who  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  does  also,  in 
that  way,  open  the  trumpet-stop  in  the  great  organ  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  then  the  soul  begins  to  realize  the  sub* 
limest  power  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  in  such  an  estimate  of  our  subject  that  Dr.  Beecher 
said,  twenty  years  ago,  that  Christians  at  the  West  must 
exalt  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  if  they  expected  to  wit- 
ness the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  that  field.  And  in  the 
same  spirit,  ten  years  ago,  a  Home  Missionary  in  the  wilds  of 
Oregon  wrote  to  the  East:  "Our  purpose  is  to  begin  to  think 
and  feel  and  act  for  the  world,  and  then  we  shall  be  aroused 
to  act  for  our  country  and  for  ourselves.  He  who  works  well 
in  the  Gospel  must  work  on  the  world-plan  of  the  GospeL" 
That  these  views  are  sound  is  proved  by  the  whole  expe- . 
rience  of  the  Church,  in  that  great  Vork  of  evangelism  which 
has  been  developing  and  enlarging,  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  from  the  time  when  she  began  to  lift  the  prayer  of 
David :  *'  God  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  that  thy  way  may 
be  known  up<m  earth,  and  thy  saving  health  among  all 
nations."   ■ 

When  we  consider  the  ^value  of  the  work  of  Missions  in 

1i)iis  light  only,  it  is  well  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.    What 

could  the  Church  do,  now,  without  that  discipline  of  faith  and 

love,  that  reflex  power,  those  riches  of  wisdom  and  experience, 

those  broad  and  complete  union  purposes,  which  this  work 

has  originated?    How  her  stature  has  expanded,  as  she  has 

been  standing  in  these  latter  days  with  Jesus,  on  the  Mount 

of-Olives,  and  listening  with  first  consecration  to  his  great 

oommand !    And  how  much  better  is  she  qualified  to  match 

her  strength  with  infidelity  and  irreligion  here  at  home,  by 

all  that  she  has  wrought  abroad?    This  is  the  true  economy  of 

Ohristian  labor.    The  policy  of  unreserved  consecration,  the 
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widest  possible  diflFusion  of  the  gospel  life,  intensificm  its  power 
at  every  point  it  toaches,  and  reflects  on  every  looal  interest 
the  fervor  which  runs  round  the  circuit  of  the  *globe.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  worth  as  much  at  one's  own  fireside,  in 
one's  daily  life,  as  it  is  worth  in  its  far-reaching  influence.  It 
is  the  normal  development  of  Christian  life  in  the  soul,  and 
blesses  everything  on  which  it  shines.  Its  progress  in  the 
Church  is  the  increase  of  every  Christian  grace,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  every  kind  of  power. 

It  is  in  this  light,  then,  that  we  would  view  the  work  of 
missions,  as  embodying  the  essential  life  of  Christianity 
under  this  spiritual  dispensation,  involving  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  her  ascended 
King,  the  most  unselfish  love  of  man  and  the  most  generous 
culture  of 'her  spiritual  life.  And  this  view  of  the  enterprise- 
far  in  advance,  we  fear,  of  that  Which  is  now  entertained — 
must  come  to  its  true  place  and  dominate  the  Christian  heart 
The  Church  has  need  to  ponder  it,  and  to  accept  it  as  the  first 
.  principle  of  her  aggressive  operations.  •No  lower  estimate 
can  fully  place  us  in  the  presence  of  the  great  responsibility 
which  our  Lord  imposes  in  this  present  time.  The  conversion 
of  the  world  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Church  under  the  die- 
pensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Church  to  day  to 
let  the  work  break  through  its  present  limits,  ^nd  advance  as 
God  shall  give  prosperity. 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  now  advance. to  the  last 
point  proposed  in  this  discussion.  V 

Third:  That  this  work  of  the  world's  conversion  is\one 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  fully  able  to  accomplish,  so  far 
as  human  agencies  can  ever  do  it,  in  the  present  generation. 
Nothing  is  more  important  in  any  human  achievements  that^ 
the  conviction  of  power  to  succeed — ^**  Possunt  quia  posse  ^. 
videntur."  The  enterprise  which  is  felt  by  men  to  be  practi-  \ 
cable,  is  the  enterprise  which  they  will  heartily  attempt  to 
accomplish.  Doubtless  the  Lord's  work  of  Missions  sufiers 
much  in  these  days  from  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  mag- 
nitude which  attach  to  it  in  the  partial  survey  which  Chris- 
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tians  take  of  the  elements  of  the  problem.  Bat  what  is  in  tiact 
the  aotnal  scope  of  this  work  ?  As  commanded  by  the  Lord 
Jeans  it  is  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
hj  his  visible  Church.  When  the  preaching  of  Christ  shall 
become  universal,  when  the  light  which  now  shines  on  a 
part  shall  shine  on  the  whole  race,  then  the  Church  will 
have  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  the  conditions  of  final  and 
universal  success  will  have  been  supplied.  We  must  discrim- 
inate  between  the  agencies  that  are  to  be  engaged  in  this 
work.  The  Church  is  not  commanded  to  secure  the  cordial 
reception  of  the  truth  by  every  creature.  On  the  contrary, 
the  declaration,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
■aTed,  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned ",  plainly 
aaaamea  that,  in  connection  with  faithful  activity,  some  will 
reject  the  gospel  which  others  receive.  But  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  simply  evangelistic,  while  it  belongs  to 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  give  it  success  in  all  parts 
of  tb^  field,  makes  the  specific  responsibility  of  Christians  one 
which  can  be  discharged.  The  human  instrumentality  is  to 
be  the  condition,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  empower  and  make 
tliat  eilbctual.  And  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard 
to  this  combination  of  forces  seems  to  be  this  :  that  when  the 
Gospel  has  been  thus  preached  to  the  whole  race,  so  that  the 
mass  is  thoroughly  pervaded  with  light,  then  the  outpouring 
of  power  from  on  high  will  take  place,  which  will  virtually 
introduce  the  triumphs  of  Christ  in  the  Millennium.  It  is, 
tlien,  simply  a  question  of  the  power  of  the  Church  thus  to 
enlighten  the  world.  The  fictors  of  the  problem  are  finite, 
not  infinite.  The  enterprise  can  be  measured  ;  the  power  of 
the  Church  can  be  tested  by  manifold  standards. 

To  bring  this  question  of  power  distinctly  before  us,  let  us 
consider — 

(1.)  That  the  whole  world  is  now  accessible  to  the  efforts 
of  Christian  evangelism.  We  say  the  whole  world,  for  the 
exceptions  are  now  very  few.  The  progress  realized  in  the 
present  half  century  h^s  been  marvellous;  more  than  marvel- 
Ions,  it  has  been  miraculous.     When  the  nineteenth  century 
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opened,  heatheaiiBm  presented  an  anbroken  front  to  the  miatioih 
arj.  The  question  then  was,  "  Who  will  receive  him ;  into  what 
land  can  he  enter?"  The  question  now  is,  "  How  can  we  find 
men  to  answer  the  call  ?"  Then,  India  was  hermeticallj  closed 
up  by  the  policy  of  the  British  Government ;  China  woi^d  not 
suffer  a  Christian  teacher  to  stand  on  her  shores ;  Africa  was 
still  nnezplored ;  Turkey  made  death  the  penalty  for  apostasy ; 
the  Christian  sects  of  the  East  were  passive  under  the  sway 
of  their  corrupt  and  ignorant  hierarchs ;  the  Isles  of  the  Sea 
were  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  And  all  that  is  now 
changed.  To-day  the  Christian  missionary  may  sail  arooud 
the  globe,  and  land  where  he  chooses  and  preach  the  glad 
tidings  in  safety  and  with  success.  The  element  of  the  world's 
inaccessibility  h&8  been  thus  thrown  out  of  the  problem  aince 
it  was  first  laid  before  the  churches  of  Christ. 

(2.)  When  we  consider  the  point  of  development  to  which 
the  work  has  now  advanced,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  ii 
still  more  diminished.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  incipient 
measures  the  history  of  this  work  is  confined  to  the  present 
century.  Everything  was  begun  as  late  as  the  year  1800. 
And  the  work  was  as  the  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  least 
among  seeds,  at  the  beginning.  The  languages,  the  customs, 
the  prejudices,  the  religions  of  the  heathen,  were  then  un- 
known. There  were  no  institutions  of  power,  no  Bibles,  no 
prestige  of  success ;  no  evidence  that  the  gospel  would 
produce  effects  among  those  inert  masses.  But  now  Christ 
is  going  forth  in  l\is  spiritual  conquests,  with  a  rapidity  sur- 
passing all  that  the  founders  of  the  enterprise  could  have 
hoped  for.  The  languages  of  the  world  have  been  substan- 
tially mastered  ;  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  the 
tongues  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  race  ;  centres  of  Ijight 
have  been  kindled  upon  every  meridian  ;  churches  have  been 
organized  by  thousands ;  and  a  depth  and  fervor  of  piety  has 
been  realized  in  the  heathen  converts  which  is  not  a  whit 
behind  that  of  the  most  favored  churches  at  home.  And 
from  every  field  on  which  this  work  ia  thus  going  forward 
comes,  not  the  cry  of  discouragement  or  distrust,  but  a  loud 
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and  thrilling  appeal  for  more  men  and  more  means,  to  reach 
the  Tast  whitening  harvest.  Thns  the  toil  of  the  past  has 
brought  the  field  under  the  general  influence  of  Christianity, 
and  has  proved  that  it  can  be  effectual  anywhere,  if  earnestly 
and  faithfully  applied.  Already  the  Church  has  laid  the 
foundations  on  which  to  build  broader  and  grander  achieve- 
ments. To  use  a  plain  figure  of  speech,  we  might  say  that, 
already  the  route  has  been  traced,  the  road-bed  heaped  up, 
the  grading  accomplished,  the  rails  laid  in  their  places,  and 
now  it  needs  only  a  proper  equipment  to  make  the  enterprise  . 
folly  successful. 

(8.)  In  connection  with  these  facts  it  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the' spiritual  Church  of  Christ  now  holds  a  trust  of 
wealth  and  power  which  is  more  adequate  ^o  such  a  work 
than  at  any  time  before.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  statistics, 
that  there  has  been  no  retrogression  in  the  resources  of  the 
Church  since  the  enterprise  was  first  inangurated.  The  in- 
crease of  her  membership,  including  all  evangelical  denom- 
inations in  the  estimate,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  p9pulation  in  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  computed 
that  no  less  than  six  millions,  or  18  per  cent.,  of  our  people 
iurey  by  profession,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ; 
and  in  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  energetic  prose- 
cation  of  the  work  of  missions,  there  has  been  undoubted 
progress.  The  wealth  of  the  land  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Christians.  The  inflaence  of  the  Church  is  felt  in  all  the 
public  and  social  enterprises  of  life.  The  great  Christian 
ideas  of  Law  and  Liberty,  have  been  more  and  more  deeply 
inwrought  into  the  framework  of  our  institutions ;  and  the 
Church,  as  a  whole,  is  more  deeply  conscious  of  her  responsi- 
bility for  the  discharge  of  her  manifold  trusts  than  ever  be- 
Core.  Whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  the  deficiency  of  a  true, 
unreserved  consecration  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  must,  at  least,  be  acknowledged  that 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  possession  of  power  for  aggressive 
•fibrt,  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  now  in  a  better  position 
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for  great  attempts  and  great  achievements  than -at  any  time 
in  her  previous  history/ 

Now<  with  these  facts  before  ns,  the  world's  accessibility, 
the  progress  which  the  work  has  already  made,  and  the  increas- 
ing power,  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we 
may  venture  to  answer  the  question  in  which  this  discussion 
culminates:  '*Is  the  Church  able,  in  the  present  generation,  to 
make  the  gospel  known  to  the  whole  world,  according  to  her 
Lord's  command  ?"  Assuming  that  the  unevangelized  popula- 
tions of  the  globe  amount  to  one  thousand  millions,  and  that 
access  to  these  should  continue  to  open  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  as  rapidly  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  same  time 
in  the  past,  what  amount  of  Christian  eflbrt  would  be  needed 
to  bring  them  all  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  gos* 
pel  ?  If  we  concede  that  the  efibrts  of  a  single  missionary 
would  suffice  in  twenty  years  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  ten 
thousand  souls,  which  is  certainly  a  moderate  estimate  6f 
labor,  it  would  need  only  the  sending  forth  of  one  hundred 
thousand  to  reach  the  populations  of  the  globe ;  an^  if  we 
allow  an  annual  expense  of  $500  to  each  one  of  these  mission- 
aries, it  would  require  only  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  every  year. 
That  is  to  say,  an  oflFering  in  men  equal  to  the  patriotic  army 
which  marched  with  General  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  and  an  offering  in  money  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
interest  of  our  national  debt,  would  suffice  to  do  the  work. 
Is  this  estimate  one  which  reaches  beyond  the  power  of  the 
evangelical  Christians  of  America?  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
efibrts  and  resources  of  the  Church  in  other  lands,  is  there 
lack  of  ability  among  us,  in  this  laud,  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  this  for  Christ?  Why,  it  is  only  that  one  out  of  sixty  of 
Christ's  professed  disciples  be  devoted  to  this  work.  It  is 
only  thdt  a  tithe  of  the  superfluous  expenditures  of  the  Charch 
of  God  should  be  cast  into  the  treasury  of  Missions.  Will  any 
warm  Christian  heart  call  in  question  the  claim  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  so  much  of  effort  and  money  from  his  ransomed 
Church  for  such  an  end,  the  very  end  for  which  the  Church 
is  organized  and  set  among  the  nations?    Or  can  any  one 
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qaestioQ.tbat  if  the  work  were  once  UDdertaken  upon  ench  a 
scale,  it  would  be  speedily  accomplished?  Have  we  not  been 
taught,  by  onr  national  experience,  the  amazing  power 
which  lies  undeveloped  in  a  nation  like  our  own,  until  some 
great  emergency  arises,  and  a  deep  enthusiam  stirs  the  souls 
of  men  to  attempt  achievements  which  were  utterly  impossible 
without  such  devotion?  And  is  it  extravagant*  to  entertain 
the  thought  that  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ  like  that 
which  saved  the  nation  from  the  power  of  the  destroyer,  would 
be  speedily  rewarded  with  successes  which  would  bring  the  lat- 
ter day  of  glory  down  upon  the  earth? 

It  is,  then,  the  solemn,  thrilling  truth  that  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  present  generation,  has  the  power  to  impart 
the  gospel  of  salvation  to  the  world.  There  are  means  enough 
and  men  enough  at  her  command ;  all  that  is  really  needed  is 
the  burning  heart,  the  earnest  will,  the  obedient  trust  in 
God. 

It  is  in  the' light  of  such  facts  as  these,  that  we  must  con- 
template our  former  efforts  in  this  cause,  and  readjust  our- 
selves  to  the  increasing  responsibilities  of  our  age. 

Our  record  in  the  past  has  not  been  grand.  The  great 
results  accomplished  have  been  gained  by  very  slight  expend- 
itares.  It  was  remarked  by  Secretary  Treat,  in  his  address  at 
Bochester,*that  the  whole  sum  received  by  the  American 
Board  for  fifty-seven  years  would  not  suffice,  to  lay  more  than 
halt  a  double  track  railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston.  We 
have  in  the  field  but  140  missionaries  to  4,000  churches  coop- 
erating in  this  work,  while  the  Moravians  send  one-fifteenth 
of  their  entire  number,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
•ends  one-seventh  of  her  ministry  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen. 

Surely,  as  a  Church,  we  need  a  new  estimate  of  our  duty 
in  this  world-wide  evangelism. 

This  land  of  ours  which  God  has  rescued  with  a  mighty 
arm,  is  set  among  the  nations  for  grand  achievements  in  the 
eoming  years.  Ourselves  the  product  of  this  work  of  Mis- 
eions,  the  last  matured  fruit  of  Christianity  on  earth,  we  must 
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begin  to  look  upon  the  world  which  perishes  in  ignorance  of 
Christ,  as  solemnly  entrusted  to  our  charge.  Have  we 
Aceived  the  Gospel  freely,  and  shall  we  refuse  to  give? 
Shall  we  turn  from  those  ripened  fields,  on  which  the  ministers 
of  Christ  are  fainting  now  with  overwork,  and  decline  to  send 
new  laborers?  Shall  we  put  out  the  lights  now  shining  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  to  heap  up  treasures  to 
ourselves?  It  can  not  be.  We  rejoice,  on  the  contrary,  that 
as  there  are  manifold  signs  that  GU)d,  by  his  Providence,  is  now 
preparing  for  more  distinguished  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  so  there  are,  also,  signs  that  his 
Church  is  waking  to  a  new  sense  of  her  responsibility,  to  a 
new  fervor  in  obeying  the  Saviour's  last  command. 

We  believe  the  day  is  near  when  this  work  of  Christian 
love  shall  sway  the  affections  of  the  Church ;  not  conflicting 
with  any  other  claims,  but  recognized  as  the  all-comprehending, 
the  universal  interest,  to  which  all  hearts  should  turn,  for 
which  all  voices  should  implore  success. 

And  as  it  grows  upon  the  affections  of  the  Church,  so  will 
the  tokens  of  the  dawning  day  spread  far  and  wide.  Christ 
will  come  nearer  to  his  Church  with  each  increase  of  effort, 
God's  hand  will  shake  the  nations  mightily  as  Zion  rises*to  put 
on  her  strength,  and  then,  with  a  swift  answer  to  the  earnest 
intercession  of  a  consecrated  and  united  Church,  l^e  who  has 
been  waiting  long  to  hear  it,  will  come  forth  from  his  royal 
chambers,  to  greet  the  waiting  Bride,  and  satisfy  the  longings 
of  the  nations! 

"Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus — come  quickly." 
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AbtVI.— ANCIENT  LIBERTY  AND  MODERN  LIBERTY. 

Br  Edouaxd  Laboulatx,  Member  of  the  Institute. 
Ttuialated  bj  Hon.  Joseph  Howltnd,  Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

To  study  politics,  or  the  science  of  goverament,  we  mast  go 
back  to  the  Greeks.  They  are  our  masters,  whether  we  have 
derived  our  ideas  from  the  original  source,  or  received  them 
through  the  Romans,  who,  in  political  philosophy  as  in  every 
other  doctrine,  invented  nothing.  The  East  was  the  seat  of 
vast  empires,  but  these  great  monarchies  were  only  political 

•  aod  religious  despotisms.  Except  in  China,  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  was  written  under  these  governments.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
collect  general  rules  and  to  build  up  a  system  in  the  case  of  a 
nation  ruled  by  the  caprice  of  a  single  master  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  an  absolute 
power.  Despotism  loves  silence  above  all  else ;  even  eulogy 
disturbs  it;  light  terrifies  it ;  if  discussed  its  fate  is  sealed. 

The  case  was  entirely  different  in  Greece.  In  that  country, 
divided  among  so  many  different  peoples  and  governments,  the 
attention  of  philosophers  was  early  directed  towards  society 
the  State  and  its  laws.  A  democracy  as  unstable  in  character  as 
that  of  Athens,  a  city  which  was  the  theatre  of  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  revolutions,  furnished  a  stndy  which  impressed 
itself  forcibly  upon  all  reflecting  minds.    Though  the  country 

.  was  small,  its  experience  was  great.  Athens  soon  exhausted 
all  the  forms  of  liberty.  Its  history  set  forth  in  glaring  light 
the  vices  of  a  factious  ambition ;  it  was  easy  to  recognize  in 
the  convulsions  of  the  republic  that  natural  law  which  draws 
order  out  of  anarchy,  and  causes  tyranny  to  follow  the  license 
of  a  people  whom  the  flattery  of  demagogues  has  intoxicated. 
Of  all  those  who  have  made  politics  a  study  Aristotle  is  .the 
wisest  and  most  profound ;  neither  Machiavelli  nor  Montes- 
quieu equals  him.  Many  philosophers  and  theologians  may 
prefer  Plato  to  his  disciple ;  the  writer  will  not  criticize  their 
opinion ;  he  is  far  from  intending  to  settle  a  question  which 
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will  give  occapation  to  our  latest  posterity;  bnt  as  to  politics, 
it  seems  to  him  that  the  case  haarbeen  decided  without  appeal. 
Plato,  that  ''po^te  d^cousu/'  as  Montaigne  calls  him,  is  an 
admirable  moralist.  Notwithstanding  the  oddity  of  certain 
notions,  the  "  Republic  and  the  Laws  "  will  always  be  read  with 
pleasure.  But  if  Plato  inspires  us  with  a  love  of  justice,  he 
teaches  us  very  little  about  the  science  of  government.  Aris- 
totle, on  the  contrary,  describes  what  was  before  his  eyes. 
The  study  and  comparison  of  free  constitutions  enable  him  to 
discover  rules  which  have  not  grown  old,  natural  laws  which 
have  not  changed  any  more  than  has  humanity.  He  does  not 
imagine  an  ideal ;  he  writes  a  history.  Aristotle  is  a  modem ; 
the  field  of  observation  has  become  greater,  the  method  has 
not  changed. 

As  the  result  of  all  his  comparisons  and  observations,  Aris-' 
totle  describes  a  model  State,  a  perfect  government.  What  is 
this  State?  It  is  something  which  at  the  present  time  does 
not  correspond  with  either  our  necessities  or  our  ideas.  It  is 
evident  that  all  the  conditions  of  liberty  have  changed ;  the 
meaning  of  the  very  word  liberty  is  not  the  same  with  U3  as 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  Rousseau  and  Mably  completely 
lost  their  way  because  they  did  not  make  this  distinction ;  and 
their  unskillful  and  fanatical  disciples  have  made  us  pay  dearly 
for  the  error  of  their  masters.  In  politics,  as  in  the  arts,  thfi 
study  of  antiquity  will  always  be  of  use,  but  its  imitation  will 
ever  be  puerile  and'dangerous. 

Among  the  Greeks,  (Aristotle  considers  all  other  nations  as 
barbarous,)  society  was  divided  into  free  men  and  slaves. ' 
The  latter  were  only  living  machipes,  domestic  animals.    The 
law  did  not  know  them. 

Among  the  free  men  the  legislator  and  the  polititian  took 
note  only  of  those  who  did  not  support  themselves  by  manual 
labor,  and  who  could,  consequently,  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  public  afiairs.  An  artisan,  in  Aristotle's  eyes,  was  only  a 
slave  under  another  name;  he  served  the  public;  under  a 
perfect  republic  a  workman  ought  never  to  be  made  a  citi- 
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zen.*  In  the  men  of  leisure  and  of  fortune,  who  Uved  upon 
their  rents  and  the  labors  of  their  slaves,  we  have  the  active 
element  of  the  city.  The  rest  were  made  to  obey.  •  The  most 
democratic  of  the  Greek  republics  was  nothing  more  than 
a  close  aristocracy.  This  people,  composed  of  privileged  per- 
sons, was  sovereign ;  it  enacted  laws,  made  peace  and  declared 
war,  appointed  generals  and  magistrates,  and,  on  occasion, 
removed  and  tried  them.  All  power  proceeded  from  the 
pbople,  and  returned  to  the  people.  This  sovereignty,  the 
\  scene  of  whose  exercise  was  the  public  square,  was  what 
Aristotle  and  the  Greeks  called  liberty.  To  be  free  in  Athens 
meant  to  be  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body. 

Such  is  the  general  conception  of  the  Greek  republics. 
The  same  idea  ruled  at  Rome,  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  good  days  of  the  Scipios,  the  patrician  order  and  the  nobil- 
ity possessed  a  degree  of  power  of  which  Athens  had  no 
knowledge.  When  Cicero  wrote  his  "Republic,"  and  placed 
in  the  past  the  ideal  of  Roman  grandeur  and  liberty,  he  merely 
copied  from  Polybius  and  combined  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The 
Romans  were  far  greater  administrators  *than  the  Greeks ; 
they  carried  to  much  higher  perfection  the  art  of  governing 
and  of  assimilating  to  themselves  the  nations  they  conquered ; 
but  their  notion  of  liberty  was  the  same:  the  theory  had 
•  made  no  advance. 

From  this  principle,  that  liberty  is  sovereignty,  and  that  roy- 
alty resides  in  the  people,  proceeds  a  mass  of  usages  and  laws 
which,  at  first  sight,  astonish  us,  yet  which  are  easily  ex- 
plained.   It  was  not  logic  that  the  ancients  lacked. 

If  there  is  a  single  truth  confirmed  by  experience,  it  is 
that  a  king  does  not  belong  to  himself;  he  is  made  for  the 
State  which  he  governp.  His  religion,  education,  ideas  and 
fortune  are  matters  of  public  interest,  with  which  modem 
cx)n8titutions  concern  themselves. 

Carry  back  this  principle  to  Athens,  remember  that  the 
prtnce  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  it  will  be  no  matter 

•Polit,  in,oh.iii. 
18 
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of  surprise'  that  the  religion,  education,  and  even  the  right 
to  own  propert}^  of  the  most  humble  Athenian  was  regn* 
lated  by  law. 

Thence  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  people  at  once  very  free 
and  greatly  enslaved ;  free  even  to  sovereignty,  enslaved  in 
regard  to  religion,  education  and  life.  Sparta  deemed  herself 
free,  but  was  simply  a  convent  of  soldiers. 

Antiquity  never  rose  above  this  conception :  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  could  have  understood  our  theory  of 
individual  rights.  In  their  view  the  citizen  was  made  for  the 
State,  not  the  State  for  the  citizen.*  The  notion  of  particular 
interests  distinct  from  the  general  interest  would  have  been  a 
heresy  at  Athens  as  at  Rome.  As  a  member  of  the  sovereign  the 
citizen  bore  all  the  burdens,  and  was  subject  to  all  the  * 
duties,  of  sovereignty. 

The  smallness  of  the  Greek  cities  diminished  the  danger  of 
this  system  and  made  apparent  only  its  greatness.  This  was 
clearly  seen  and  was  well  expressed  by  Benjamin  Constant: 
'*  The  part  which  in  antiquity  each  one  took  in  the  national 
sovereignty  was  not,  as  it  is  in  our  time,  an  abstract  assump- 
tion. The  will  of  each  had  a  real  influence.  The  exercise  of 
this  will  was  an  oft-recurring  and  lively  satisfaction.  Conse- 
quently the  ancients  were  disposed  to  make  many  sacrifices  in 
order  to  preserve  their  political  rights  and  to  retain  their  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  State.  Each  citizen  having  a 
proud  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  suffrage,  found  ample 
compensation  in  the  consciousness  of  his  personal  import- 
ance."t 

To  be  alternately,  and  sometimes  at  once,  governing  and 
governed,  sovereign  and  subject — such  was  the  ideal  of  ancient 
liberty.  And  this  explains  why  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  there  were  often  passages,  without  ti^naition 
periods,  from  complete  liberty  to  utter  servitude.  It  sufficed,  in 
order  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  despotism,  that  a 


*  Aristqtle,  Polit,  I,  ch.  ii 

]De  la  ZAberti  det  ancktu  tompatU  d  Mt  des  modemety  Conn  de  politique  oon« 
Btit,  t  ii,  p.  647.    Paris,  1S61. 
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tyrant  should  seize  hold  of  power;  the  only  guaranty  of  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  was  his  part  in  the  sovereignty. 

The  case  of  Rome  affords  proof  of  this  curions  fact.  At 
Borne  the  citizen  was  a  king,  so  completely  was  he  surrounded 
by  privileges  of  all  kinds.  Individual  liberty  was  never  more 
efficiently  guarantied.  The  Val(9rian  laws  were  genuine  acts 
of  habeas  corpus;  the  custodia  libera  made  impossible  all  pre- 
ventive imprisonment;  the  tribunes,  sacred  and  inviolable 
personages,  were  always  ready  to  protect  any  citizen  who 
felt  his  liberty  endangered  ;  juries,  jvdices  jurati^  pronounced 
judgment  in  all  criminal  c.ises;  finally,  voluntary  exile  re- 
moved an  accused  person  from  all  popular  vengeance,  and 
was  equivalent  to  capital  punishment  in  political  cases.  Cicero 
*wa8  able  to  render  an  act  of  justice  to  the  old  Romans  in 
declaring  that  no  other  people  had  at  once  laws  and  punisb- 
ishments  so  mild.  But  we  must  not  be  led  into  error  :  these 
liberties  were  but  the  privileges  of  sovereignty. 

From  the  hour  when  Sylla  seized  upon  the  supreme  power 
tyranny  entered  Rome  never  again  to  depart.  The  tribunes 
reduced  to  silence,  the  comitia  overawed,  seduced  or  sup- 
pressed, there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  aught  but  servi- 
tude, and  such  'servitude  1  It  does  not  even  appear  that  tbe 
ancients  contended  with  the  master  of  the  world  for  what 
appear  to  us,  at  this  time,  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  by  these  we  mean  the  rights  of  conscience,  knowl- 
edge and  labor.  Religion,  education,  literature,  commerce, 
industry — all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  when  the 
people,  voluntarily  or  not,  yielded  up  their  sovereignty  to  the 
Csdsars.  Neither  Trajan  nor  Marcus  Aurelius  doubted  an  in- 
stant that  their  power  was  boundless.  They  governed  in  the 
name  of  the  people  :  to  assume  to  fix  a  limit  to  this  absolute 
power  ^as  high  treason. 

If  Jesus  Christ  had  not  appeared  upon  the  earth.  We  know 
not  how  the  world  would  have  resisted  the  despotism  which 
^vras  stifling  it.  The  writer  does  not  speak  here  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  he  sets  aside  every  religious  question,  and  is  only  a 
historian.     It  is  in  this  quality  that  he  affimrs  that  in  politics, 
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as  well  B9  in  morality  and  philosophy,  the  Gospel  has  regen 
erated  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  we  date 
from  the  Christian  era  for  a  new  society,  proceeded  from  the 
Gospel.  • 

Not  that  at  first  sight  the  Gospel  appears  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  science  of  government.  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world;''  "Render  unto  C»sar  the  things  which 
nre  Csesaj's/'  said  Jesus  Christ  and  Paul  adds:  *' Render 
therefore  to  .all  their  dues:  tribute  to  whom  tribute  ;  custom 
to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor."* 
Obedience  to  established  power  is  the  law  of  the  Gospel. 

But  when  Christ  adds,  "  Render  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's  "  he  proclaims  a  new  principle  at  variance  with  all 
the  ideas  of  antiquity.    Among  the  ancients  the  gods  were  ' 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  city  and  existed  only  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  or  of  Caasar.    To  proclaim  that  God 
had  rights  was  to  destroy  the  unity  of  despotism.     We  have 
here  the  germ  of  the  revolution  which  separates  the  world  of 
antiquity  from  the  world  of  modern  times.     Rousseau  per- 
ceived how  the  case  stood,  but  only  to  complain  of  it  ;t  he 
gravely  proposes  to  us  the  example  of  Hobbes,  "  th6  only 
thinker  who  has  clearly  seen  the  evil  and  its  remedy,  and 
h:\s  dared  to  propose  a  reunion  of  the  two  heads  of  the  eagle 
and  the  restoration  of  all  things  to  political  unity,  without 
which  neither  State  nor  government  can  ever  be  well  consti* 
tuted."^    Agreeing  with  Rousseau  as  to  the  fact,  we  deduce 
from  it  entirely  diflferent  consequences.    It  was  the  sovereigpty 
of  God  which  forever  destroyed  the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars. 
This  sovereignty  being  once  recognized,  there  existed  duties, 
and  consequently  rights,  for  all  immortal  souls — rights  and 
duties  independent  of  the  State  and  over  which  the  prince 
had  no  authority.     Conscience  was  enfranchised ;  the  individ- 
ual began  to  exist. 

*  Romans,  xiii. 

t  OorUrai  Sodal,  liy.  IV,  ch.  yiiL    "  Jesnf  came  io  establish  upon  earth  a  spir- 
itual kingdom :  which,  separating  the  theological  system  from  the  political  • 
.system,  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  State,  and  caused  the  intestine  cuTisioiu 
which  haiye  never  ceased  to  agitate  the  Christian  nations.  ^ 

t  Oontrat  Soeiai,  Uy.  IV,  ch.  yiiL 
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Were  it  merely  that  worship  had  been  emancipated^  a  revo- 
lution wonid  have  taken  place  ;  but  the  words  of  Christ  have 
an  entirely  diffei^nt  bearing.    The  ancient  forms  of  worship 

.  were  but  vain  ceremonies,  while  Christian  worship,  on  the 
•contrary,  includes  a  morality  which  embraces  the  whole  life. 
Saint  Paul  thus  expounds  to  us  the  thought  of  Christ  :* 

"Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another:  for  ho 
that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law." 

"  For  this,  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not 
kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  command- 
ment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." "  Love  is  the 

'  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Immediately -after  the  advent  of  the  Gospel  we  find  our- 

,  selves  in  presence  of  two  political  conceptions  ;  on  one  side  is 
the  ancient  theory  which  accepted  sovereignty  for  liberty  : 
under  this  system  the  State  is  one,  the .  city  everything,  the 
citizen  king,  and  man  nothing.  On  the  other  side  is  the  new 
idea,  which  gives  the  first  place  to  conscience  or  the  individ- 
ual, the  system  which  limits  the  part  of  the  State  to  a  mission 
of  justice  and  peace,  and  which  converts  political  sovereignty 
into  a  guaranty  for  individual  rights.  In  the  pagan  system 
sovereignty  was  absolute  and  unlimited ;  in  the  Christiau 
system  it  is  carefully  bounded  and  is  under  the  obligation  of 
fixed  duties.  There  is  a  sphere  into  which  it  can  not  enter : 
it  h{i8  no  authority  over  the  souls  of  men.         * 

From  the  times  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  a  continuiil 
conflict  between  these  two  ideas,  one  pagan  and  the  other 
Ohristian  ;  it  is  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men  at  this  day, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  consequently  exists  in  our  institutions. 
Most  of  our  modern  systems  of  government,  and  not  the  least 
celebrated,  are  still  infected  with  the  old  leaven  of  antiquity. 
Three  centuries  of  conflict  were  required  to  infuse  the  new 
idea  into  men's  minds ;  this  was  the  epoch  of  the  martyrs,  the 
heroic  age  of  Christianity.     The  martyrs  did  not  concern 

*  Romaos,  xiii,  8. 
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themBelves  with  civil  government  any  more  than  did  the 
apostles ;  they  were  even  convinced  that  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  pagan  society,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
would  signal  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ. They  were  none  the  less  the  forerunners  of  modem ' 
liberty.  It  was  upon  the  field  of  religion  and  conscience  that 
they  made  their  resistance  ;  all  they  demanded  was  the  right 
to  worship  in  peace  God  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel ;  bnt  faith 
includes  the  whole  moral  life  ;  the  institutions  of  a  people  are 
al  \vays  connected  with  its  religion.  If  India  has  never  been 
able  to  rise  above  a  government  'of  caste,  if  the  Arabic  east 
has  found  escape  from  despotism  impossible,  it  is  because  these 
nations  are  debased  by  their  respective  systems  of  belief. 
Modern  liberty  is  to  be  found  only  among  Christians,  because 
Christianity  alone  separates  religion  from  politics  and  distin- 
guishes between  the  believer  and  the  citizen. 

Let  us  ask  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  conflict,  and  how' 
did  it  happen  that,  in  an  age  of  universal  skepticism,  the 
Romans,  who  were  so  tolerant  toward  all  forms  of  superstition, 
should  have  declared  war  to  the  death  against  Christianity? 
The  speech  of  Mcecenas  to  Augustus,  as  reported  by  Dion 
Cassius,*  proves  that  from  the  very  first,  even  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  emperors  felt  the  necessity  of 
governing  the  human  soul  in  its  entirety  ;  this  was  the  price 
of  the  security  of  despotism. 

"  Honor  the  gods  every  where  and  on  all  occasions,  conform- 
ing to  the  estai)Iished  local  rites,  and  oblige  others  to  follow 
thy  example.  Hold  innovators  in.  detestation  and  punish 
them,  not  only  on  account  of  the  gods,  but  because  the  intro- 
duction of  new  gods  is  always  followed  by  that  of  foreign 
habits  and  customs.  Hence  result  associations,  brotherhoods, 
conventicles — thingp  which  have  no  proper  place  in  a  mon- 
archy. Do  not  tolerate  atheists,  nor  diviners,  who  by  their 
falsehoods  favor  novelties  ;  and  beware  of  philosophers,  for 
they  are  quite  as  bad." 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  the  fear  Maecenas  had  of  phi- 

*  Dion  CaaduB,  lii,  36. 
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losopbers  ;  they  represented  freedom  of  opinion  ;  they  were 
the  Press  of  those  times.  A  prefect  of  the  city,  a  man  wl^o 
desired  order  at  any  cost,  could  hardly  have  any  taste  for  that 
agitation  of  the  mind  which  precedes  agitation  in  all  other 
forms.  He  required  silence  and  the  repose  of  death.  Bat, 
which  is  strange,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  Cicero  speaks  like 
Maecenas,  Trajan  like  Cicero.  The  idea  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  worship  God  in  his  own  way  never  entered  their 
minds.  Let  him  believe  in  his  heart  what  he  liked,  it  was  no 
one's  business  ;  impiety  was  even  fashionable ;  but  there  was 
a  public  woFship  which  was  part  of  the  institutions  of  the 
land :  he  who  did  not  respect  the  gods  of  the  country,  the 
official  deities,  was  an  atheist. 

We  have  thus  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  saddest  facts  in 
history,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nero,  the  princes  who  sent  the  Christians  to  martyr- 
dom were  great  men,  able  administrators,  grave  statesmen — ' 
such  as  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Severus,  Decius,  Diocletian ; 
the  bad  princes  were  tolerant,  that  is  to  say,  indifferent.  Com- 
modus  had  Christians  about  his  presence ;  Heliogabalus  did 
them  no  harm.  The  emperors  whose  sole  object  was  their 
own  pleasure,  let  the  administration  of  affairs  alone.  The  em- 
pire was,  in  their  eyes,  but  a  life — profession ;  those  who 
cared  more  for  Roman  greatness,  dreamed  of  a  return  of  the  . 
past.  What  they  longed  for  was  the  restoration  of  an  impos- 
sible unity.  In  their  view.  Christians  were  atheists  and  ene- 
m^esi— a  double  reproach,  in  which  politics  had  more  place 
than  hatred,  whatever  the  apologists  may  say.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  old  Romans,  the  Christians  were  atheists  because  they 
did  not  worship  the  national  gods;  enemies  because  they 
were  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  imperial  and  pagan  system. 
The  light  in  which  they  regarded  them  was  a  correct  one ; 
the  injustice  lay  in  attempting  to  reduce  by  fire  and  sword 
men  who,  after  all,  were  only  claiming  their  liberties.  Con- 
science could  not  yield ;  it  was  for  the  empire  to  become 
transformed.  On  one  side  was  interest;  on  the  other  side 
was  right. 
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In  this  struggle  between:  force  and  conscience,  between 
state  policy  and  faith,  I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  the  conr- 
age  of  the  martyrs.  There  is  nothing  more  glorious  in  an- 
tiquity. To  die  as  did  Cato,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
the  sight  of  a  conqueror,  is  an  example  of  heroic  despair ;  to 
die  in  order  not  to  offend  God  and  fail  in  truth  is  something 
greater — it  is  holiness. 

To  this  holiness  we  owe  our  modern  liberty.  There  are 
recollections  conveyed  by  this  fact  which  can  not  be  effaced. 
However  great,  at  a  later  day,  became  the  ambition  of  the 
Popes,  and  the  faults  which  this  ambition  led  them  to  oommit, 
Christian  Rome  has  never  been  able  to  contest  its  origin.  The 
palaces  of  the  Popes  have  replaced  the  palaces  of  the  Cs&sars, 
the  Vatican  speaks  of  the  Church  of  power ;  but  beneath 
this  splendid  edifice  are  the  catacombs,  which  speak  of  lib- 
erty. 

When  an  idea  is  true,  it  takes  possession  of  men's  soals, 
and  always  ends  by  truimphing.  Political  systems  destroy 
men,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  believers; 
little  by  little  passions  wear  themselves  out,  interests  change, 
the  idea  takes  possession  of  and  conquers  even  its  enemies. 
A  moment  arrives  at  which  the  attacking  force  becomes  equal 
to  the  resisting  force,  and  is  ready  to  bear  it  down. 

In  the  affairs  of  the  world  clever  men  seize  this  moment  of 
indecision.  This  is  what  Constantino  did.  He  was  not  a 
Christian,  he  adhered  to  more  than  one  pagan  superstition ; 
but  ho  felt  that  the  Christian  party,  thrown  in  the  baUnce, 
was  able  to  give  him  an  empire.  He  .placed  himself  at  Uie 
head  of  the  innovators,  and  became  the  master  of  the  world. 

After  the  victory,  what  proved  to  be  his  policy?  This  pol- 
icy, which  continues  to  the  present  day  to  find  admirers,  was 
to  put  an  bnd  to  the  necessary  divorce  of  conscience  and  the 
State.  Constantino  desired  not  only  to  bestow  upon  the 
Christians  peace,  in  securing  to  them  liberty,  which  would 
have  boon  admirable,  he  also  sought  to  reestablish  the  unity 
of  the  government  by  making  the  Church  an  integral  part  of 
the  structuild  of  the  empire,  and  unfortunately  he  succeeded* 
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GoDstantine,  or  rather  the  emperor,  was,  at  that  time,  a 
sort  of  religious  Janus,  a  character  having  two  faces,  the  one  tur- 
ned  toward  the  past,  the  other  toward  the  future.  High  priest 
of  the  pagans,  publicly  bishop  and  protector  of  the  Christians, 
umpire  between  two  societies,  and  managing  and  ruling  both, 
striying  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the  womout  lie  and 
the  new  truth,  Constantine  established  that  intimate  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  which  was  the  great  error 
of  the  middle  ages,  for  it  was  an  alliance  between  fleeting, 
changing,  miserable  interests,  and  eternal  rights  in  respect  to 
which  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

The  effect  of  this  compact  was  disastrous.  The  bishops 
having  become  functionaries  and  religion  the  law  of  the  State, 
the  movement  in  men's  minds  ceased ;  the  Greek  Church 
became  petrified  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Constantine. 
She  turned  to  stone  within  those  human  arms.  Once  consti- 
tuted after  the  imperial  and  pagan  plan.  Christian  society 
remained  stationary,  and  for  societies,  as  for  men,  not  to^row 
ia  to  die. 

The  empire  fell  by  reason  of  its  own  decrepitude  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Barbarians.  These  red-haired  men,  odor- 
ous of  garlic  and  tallow,  and  who  knew  no  higher  pleasures 
than  battle  and  pillage,  brought  into  the  affrighted  world  a 
new  principle  which  accorded,  in  more  than  one  respect,  with 
Christianity,  and  this  accounts  for  the  favor  with  which,  fi:om 
the  very  first,  the  Church  regarded  the  Germans.  They  were 
powerful  allies  and  docile  scholars  which  fortune  had  given  it. 

These  Barbarians  knew  nothing  of  the  State,  even  cities 
were  distasteful  to  them ;  they  regarded  them  as  wolf-traps, 
busia  ferarum.  They  knew  only  the  individual.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  the  city  was  sovereign ;  among  the 
Germans,  man ;  every  one  was  king  in  his  own  domain  and  in 
his  own  house. 

This  was  indeed  a  wild  sort  of  liberty,  whose  end  could  be 
only  anarchy ;  but  there  was  a  germ  of  independence  in  tfiis 
disorder,  a  force  and  an  individual  energy  which  the  ancient 
world  never  knew. 
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The  BarbariaDS,  as  long  as  they  remained  pagan,  changed 
bat  little.  The  Germans  of  Tacitus  are  like  those  de- 
scribed by  Caasar.  The  Franks  of  Ammianns  Marcellinns 
recall  the  Chemsci  of  Tacitus.  Christianity  transformed 
them ;  conquest,  in  placing  at  their  command  the  resources 
of  an  old  civilization,  completed  the  change.  Corruption,  in 
its  union  with  barbarism,  was  rendered  only  more  hideous ; 
but  this  refined  corruption  was  the  vice  of  the  great ;  the 
germ  of  Christianity  took  root  among  the  people,  who  unhes- 
itatingly entered  the  service  of  the  Church.  Thus  com- 
menced, in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  disorder,  a  new  civili- 
zation. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  are  two  ways  of  judging  the  Barbari- 
ans. .  If  we  consider  only  that  which  they  destroyed,  the  ruin 
of  art  and  wealth,  we  are  terrified  at  their  brutality ;  if  we 
regard  the  solid  qualities  they  brought  with  them,  their  cour- 
age, independence,  honor,  we  perceive  that  the  future  be- 
longed to  them.  They  were  as  a  vase  which  comes  from  the 
mould  covered  with  dust  and  dross,  but  which  the  connoisseur 
recognizes  at  once  as  a  master-piece,  almost  regretting  that 
by  the  chisel  of  the  finisher  any  of  the  originality  of  the  first 
rough  cast  should  be  destroyed. 

Once  masters  of  the  empire,  the  Barbarians  organized  the 
sovereignty  after  their  own  fashion  ;  rather,  they  destroyed 
it  in  order  to  replace  it  by  the  idea  of  property.  Liberty  for 
them  consisted  in  landed  possessions ;  independence  and  power 
belonged  to  the  ownership  of  domain.  Hence  resulted  the 
feudal  system — a  system  which  may  be  condemned  or  praised 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  regarded.  If  we  con- 
sider only  the  owners  of  land — churches,  univei'sities,  feudal 
barons,  communities,  corporations — we  find  every  where  a 
degree  of  liberty  of  action  which  we  might  well  covet  now  ; 
if  we  consider  only  those  who  were  not  land-owners — the 
serfs  and  villeins^ — we  find  •oppression  and  misery  without 
measure.  If  we  look  for  the  State,  it  is  in  fragments ;  for  the 
nation,  it  no  longer  exists.  But  if  this  system,  which  flour- 
ished with  greatest  splendor  in  the  thirteenth  century,  appears 
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to  US  jastly  odious  for  the  manner  in  which  it  bore  upon  our 
ancestors  ;  yet  we  must  remember  that  it  contained  germs  of 
good  which  our  kings  destroyed  and  which  have  been  to  the 
English  the  origin  of  all  their  libetties.  In  England  abuses 
were  gradually  reformed ;  the  oppressed  classes  have  been 
raised  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  nobility  ;  with  us  there 
was  a  violent  return  to  the  principles  of  antiquity — the  whole 
edifice  was  destroyed  from  the  foundation,  overthrown  and 
leveled  to  the  ground.  The  old  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
State  reappeared  in  France  at  an  early  day ;  from  the  time 
of  Philip  the  Fair  the  legists  have  been  traveling  to  Bologna 
in  search  of  the  traditions  of  the  Lex  regia  and  absolute  sov- 
ereignty. 

How  was  it  that  these  imperial,  and  especially  pagan,  tra- 
ditions again  asserted  themselves  ?  It  was  by  the  Church 
taking  possession  of  the  Roman  heritage.  Unity  was  dear  to 
it,  and  was  to  it  the  condition  of  truth.  The  Church  aimed 
at  the  replacing  of  the  old  Empire  by  the  unity  of  faith  and 
providing  for  all  Christians  a  common  country — Christianity 
itself.  The  idea  of  establishing  the  City  of  God  upon  earth 
\<ra8  not  wanting  in  grandeur,  and  was  held  by  many  noble 
spirits.  The  Church  spared  no  means  in  order  to  civilize 
the  Germans.  The  canon  law  blended  together  Roman,  (Gler- 
xnan  and  Christian  ideas  :  it  was  an  excellent  work.  It  would 
be  ungrateful  and  childish  to  deny  that  the  Church  elevated 
and  civilized  the  modern  nations  ;  but  the  error  of  the  popes 
consisted  in  seeking  a  model  in  the  past  and  in  resuscitating 
the  political  system  of  the  Cassars.  Not  content  with  pre- 
serving in  their  dioceses  the  framework  of  the  Roman  admin- 
istration, they  imagined,  and  the  Church  agreed  with  them, 
that  the  duty  of  protecting  and  upholding  the  truth  belonged 
to  the  material  power.  In  place  of  accepting  the  gospel 
idea  of  unity,  as  the  natural  harmony  of  souls  drawn  to  each 
other  by  the  same  faith  and  the  same  love,  the  Church  sought 
to  establish  uniformity  according  to  the  imperial  and  pagan 
system,  by  decreeing  truth  in  the  form  of  law,  by  councils, 
and  by  enforcing  respect  by  means  of  physical  power  and  the 
sword  of  the  executioner. 
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This  conception  of  truth,  this  desire  to  form  Christian  so- 
ciety after  the  model  of  the  Roman  empire,  explains  the  mis- 
takes, the  miseries  and  the  impotence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Convinced  that  it  alone  possessed  absolute  truth,  and  that  this 
truth  was  a  law  which  only  the  most  abandoned  could  disown 
or  violate,  the  Church  put  a  sodden  stop  to  the  process  of 
human  thought.  It  took  possession  of  science  as  well  as  of 
dogma,  aiming  at  once  to  establish  in  men's  souls  the  author^ 
ity  of  an  unquestioned  faith,  and  to  hold  human  reason  within 
bounds  beyond  which  it  should  never  pass. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Bible  and  Aristotle  became  supreme 
law  to  men's  minds.  Everything  was  fixed,  and  fixed  foirever — 
dogma  and  science.  Everything  might  be  explained  ;  noth- 
ing might  be  changed.  And  here  we  have  the  reason  why 
all  the  theology  and  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
reducible  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism.  Truth,  as  presented 
by  the  Bible  or  by  Aristotle,  is  an  infallible  maior  premise 
from  which  we  may  only  draw  the  necessary  conclusion. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  liberty  which  the  Gospel  promises ; 
we  find  no  trace  here  of  the  affecting  parable  which  bids  us 
wait  for  the  harvest  before  separating  the  tares  from  the 
wheat.  No  more  is  it  the  teaching  of  Aristotle— of  him  whose 
intellect  was  the  vastest  and  most  penetrating  which  the 
world  has  ever  Hnown.  He  would  doubtless  have  disowned 
disciples  who  adored  even  his  faults.  It  was  not  for  the  mas- 
ter of  science  to  enslave  the  human  mind.  This  strange 
transformation  came  from  the  false  conception  which,  regard- 
ing truth  as  law,  at  the  same  time  made  it  fixed  and  unalter- 
able. 

The  doctor,  or,  to  give  him  his  title,  the  angel  of  this  school, 
is  Saint  Thomas.  It  is  not  possible  to  study  this  powerful 
logician  wihout  admiring  his  patience,  force  and  untiring  labor; 
but  it  is  too  apparent  that  the  ultimate  result  of  all  his  sci- 
ence is  immobility,  and  of  all  his  politics  the  sovereignty  of 
the  pope,  ruler  oi  conscience  and  of  human  thought — in  truth, 
absolute  ruler  of  Christian! t3\ 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  legists  of  Bo- 
logna readopted,  with  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  theory, 
but  no  longer  for  the  benefit  of  the  papacy.  Saint  Thomas 
assigned  all  power  to  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  in  virtue  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy.  Dante,  the  philosopher,  of  the  other 
school,  in  his  famous  treatise  De  Monarchia,  gave  it  all  to  the 
emperor,  in  virtue  of  his  temporal  superiority.  One  God,  one 
law,  one  emperor,  was  his  motto.    At  bottom  it  was  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Saint  Thomas,  but  turned  to  the  profit  of  another 
master.  On  neither  side,  unquestionably,  was  there  any  cla^im 
for  despotic  rule  ;  the  claim  was  for  supreme  jurisdiction  ;  but 
the  difference  is  verbal  rather  t^an  real.  In  both  cases  we 
have  humanity  condemned  to  a  blind  obedience  with  thoiight 
confined  within  impassable  bounds.  The  contest  was  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pope,  between  two  great  ambitions  con- 
tending for  the' dominion  of  the  world  ;  liberty  gained  noth- 
ing, unless  it  were  the  opportunity  of  drawing  breath :  the 
success  of  either  of  its  rivals  woula  have  stifled  its  life. 

In  returning  to  the  ideas  of  antiq^uity,  the  Benaissance, 
doubtless,  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  tlie  human  mind. 
It  was  not  in  vain  that  science  and  letters  gained  their  inde- 
penflence,  acquiring  new  vitality  at  the  purest  sources ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Renaissance  was  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  coincides  with  the  existence 
of  the  great  monarchies  which  bestowed  a. benefit  on  the  peo- 
ple in  the  forn\  of  national  unity  and  an  evil  in  the  shape  of 
administrative  despotism.  Machiavelli  is  the  philosopher  of 
this  school,  and  in  the  Prince,  we  have  the  last  expression  of 
his  philosophy.  Politics  had  been  subordinate  to  religion  j 
Macniavelli  freed  them  from  the  influence  of  both  religion  ana 
morality,  and  made  everything  depend  on  cleverness.  This 
sad  conclusion  has  alarmed  the  aamirers  of  Machiavelli,  and 
they  have  attributed  to  him  intentions  which  the  writer  be- 
lieves he  never  possessed  and  never  could  have  possessed. 
Says  Rousseau  :  **  Machiavelli  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
citizen ;  but,  attached  to  the  house  of  Medici,  he  was  forced, 
in  the  oppression  of  his  country,  to  disguise  his  love  for  lib- 
erty. The  mere  choice  of  his  execrable  hero  (Caesar  Borgia) 
shows  his  real  intention,  and  the  opposition  of  the  maxims  con- 
tained in  The  Prince,  to  those  of  his  Discourse  on  Titus  Livius, 
and  of  his  History  of  Florence,  demonstrates  that  hitherto  this 
profound  statesman  has  had  only  superficial  and  corrupt  read- 
ers. The  court  of  Rome  has  strictly  prohibited  his  book, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  in  depicting  it,  the  author  has  used 
his  most  vivid  colors."* 

Without  disparaging  Ruosseau  and  his  feeling  of  scorn,  the 
inconsistency,  which  he  attributes  to  the  maxims  of  Machia- 
velli does  not  in  the  least  exist.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
the  Florentine  Secretary  possessed  the  soul  of  a  patriot,  and 
that  he  valued  national  independence  above  all  else ;  but  the 
liberty  which  in  happier  days  he  would  have  loved  in  a  repub- 

^  Omirwl  JSodal,  Ut.  m,  d).  ▼!,  tiote.  ""^ 
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lie,  he  looked  for  and  accepted  at  the  hands  of  a  master  more 
adroit  or  unprincipled  than  others.  Machiavelli  desired  su- 
premely that  Italy  should  be  great  and  united.  He  had  no 
perQ^pt^on  of  the  spiritual  and*divine  in  liberty  ;  his  policy  is 
materialistic,  and  like  all  materialistic  doctrine,  ends,  as  its 
final  conclusion,  with  the  reign  of  force.  A  hero,  as  the  leader 
of  sorrowing  humanity,  is  the  last  expression  of  <k  school  which 
can  have  neither  the  respect  nor  the  love  of  the  individual. 
If  this  poor  clay  of  which  man  is  formed  does  not  contain  an 
immortal  essence,  what  is  its  value? 

With  the  Reformation  we  enter  a  new  world.  It  is  the 
awakening  of  the  German  spirit  and  of  the  Christian  spirit ; 
it  is  the  true  renaissance, — that  which,  in  emancipating  the 
conscience,  at  oi^e  gave  a  new  life  to  Catholicism  itself  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  old  yoke  of  the  Cadsars. 

This  was  not,  doubtless,  the  intention  of  the  first  reformers; 
but  new  ideas  always  go  farther  than  the  originators  antici- 
pate.  The  first  reformers  sought  to  return  to  the  primitive 
Gospel,  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles ;  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  politics.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  resist 
the  pope,  they  leaned  rather  too  much  upon  the  secular  arm: 
but  how  were  they  to  return  to  the  early  days  of  the  Gospel 
without  proclaiming  that  the  soul  belongs  to  God  alone,  that 
it  is  free  to  save  itself  or  to  lose  itself,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  one  has  the  right  to  impose  the  truth  upon  it. 

To  an  unreflecting  mind,  it  woula  appear  that  the  questions 
here  presented  are  purely  theological  or  dogmatic,  having  no 
place  outside  of  the  sanctuary.  But  is  this  so  ?  If  man  has  the 
right  to  seek  truth  freely,  he  has  the  right  to  declare  and  com- 
municate this  truth;  he  has  the  right  to  associate  himself  with 
others  who  think  as  he  does,  and  to  assist  them  and  relieve 
their  wants.  A  free  church,  free  education,  free  association, 
the  right  to  speak  and  to  write, — these  are  consequences  of 
the  liberty  of  conscience  proclaimed  b^  the  reformers.  With- 
out knowmg  it,  and  without  desiring  it,  they  brought  about  a 
revolution. 

This  was  soon  seen.  England,  especially,  had  experience  of 
the  new  state  of  things.  The  theories  of  divine  right,  of  legiti- 
macy, of  the  unlimited  power  of  kin^^s,  fell  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  edifice  of  Cfatholicism.  Natural  right,  that  is  to 
say,  the  right  of  every  individual  to  live  and  develop  his  facul- 
ties, became  the  foundation  of  political  law.  Theoretically, 
the  social  order  was  reversed.  Up  to  that  time  all  authority 
proceeded  from  the  pope  or  king, — ^liberty  was  a  gracious  con- 
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cession  of  the  fiovereign ;  after  the  reformation,  and  especially 
after  the  revolution  of  1688,  all  authority  proceeded  from  the  indi- 
vidual. Government  became  only  a  guaranty  of  private  lib- 
erties ;  the  prince  became  only  a  mandatory,  who  might  be 
Biiperseded  for  incapacity  or  unfaithfulness. 

Lock^  was  the  statesman  of  this  new  school.  His  treatise 
on  Civil  Government  has  been  the  handbook  of  modem  lib- 
erty. It  is  certainly  not  free  from  error ;  the  theory  which 
bases  society  on  a  contract,  led  Rousseau  to  frightful  extremes ; 
but,  if  society  is  a  natural  fact,  as  it  was  regarded  by  Aristo- 
tle, and  not  a  contract  as  was  assumed  by  Locke  and  Rous- 
seau, yet  the  case  is  different  with  government.  Whether 
there  have  been  an  original  compact  or  not,  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  princes  remain  the  same  in  all  countries.  They  reign 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  their  own,  and  there- 
Ibre,  by  a  necessary  conclusion,  their  power  is  not  absolute. 
Their  authority  stops  where  the  common  interest  ends  and  the 
natural  right  of  the  individual  begins. 

While  England,  possessed  by  the  new  idea,  struggled  in  the 
midst  of  revolutions,  while  Holland  was  growing  great  in  the 
midst  of  storms,  and  threw  open  the  gates  of  its  hospitable 
cities  to  the  persecuted  of  all  lands,  Spain  tightened  the  bands 
of  its  unity  and  strengthened  the  in<juisition ;  France  com- 
mitted itself  without  reserve  to  the  will  of  Louis  XIV  ;  Bos- 
suet,  the  great  apologist  of  tradition,  wrote  his  *' Politique 
tirie  de  PEcriture  sainte,"  and  fulminated  against  the  Prot- 
estants th.e  "  Sixi^me  Avertissement,"  at  once  a  master-piece 
of  eloquence  and  an  impotent  defiance  thrown  at  the  nqw 
force,  which  was  taking  possession  of  humanity. 

Since  that  time  this  great  inspiration,  whose  progress  no 
power  can  check,  has  renewed  the  world.  If  we  look  about 
uSy  we  find  that  the  origin  of  the  greatness  and  weajth  of  the 
nations  of  modern  times  is  neither  territory,  nor  climate,  nor 
antiquity,  nor  race ;  it  is  liberty.  Spain,  the  last  fortress  of 
uniformity,  has  fallen  notwithstanding  the  bravery  and  chiv- 
alry of  its  people,  while  England  now  occupies  the  first  place. 
For  two  centuries  its  prosperity  has  astonished  those  who 
have  eyes  but  who  see  not ;  for  two  centuries  prophets  of  a 
dubious  itlspiration  have  been  foretelling  the  aecay  and  im- 
pending ruin  of  England,  and  yet  this  long-lived  people,  which 
resisted  Louis  XIV  as  it  did  Napoleon,  seems  but  to  play 
with  storms;  to-day  it  is  richer,  stronger,  and,  above  all,  treer 
and  more  moral  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history. 
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How  is  it  that  the  predictions  of  the  statesmen  of  the  old 
school  have  proved  so  false?  How  is  it  that  a  country  with- 
out material  unity,  without  administrative  uniformity  should 
be  animated  by  so  jealous  a  patriotism?  How  is  it  that  a 
nation  so  full  ot  dissenters,  visionaries  and  charlatans  should* 
give  to  religion  so  large  a  place  in  life?  How  i»it  that  the 
press  slionid  be  agitated,  the  halls  of  legislation  in  a  tamult, 
and  men's  minds  perfectly  tranquil?  All  this  comes  of  lib- 
erty. The  prouder  and  more  tenacious  we  are  of  our  rights 
as  citizens,  the  more  Nearly  do  we  love  our  country;  we  have 
a  greater  respect  for  religion  when  our  faith  is  of  our  own 
choice,  and  men  may  not  interfere  with  our  relations  to  God. 
We  are  more  disposed  to  tranquility  the  more  means  we  have 
of  defending  our  ideas,  and  when  we  may  await  the  vindication  ' 
of  truth  as  the  triumph  of  our  courage  and  patience. 

Look  at  America,  the  daughter  of  England;  rather  let  us 
say  England  itself  removed  to  the  new  world^  with  its  estab- 
lished church,  its  nobility,  its  privileges  and  abut^es  left  behind' 
in  the  old  country.  It  is  a  pure  democracy;  but  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian democracy.  In  our  eyes  the  nation  appears  weak,  because 
it  does  not  possess  the  Roman  institutions  and  administrative 
centrali»ition  which,  from  our  stand-point,  enter  into  the 
idea  of  the  State ;  but  it  is  strong  in  having  what  is  wanting  to 
us,  in  the  liberty  possessed  by  every  community  to  manage  its 
own  aflFairs,  in  its  ecclesiastical  freedom,  in  its  public  educa- 
tion, in  its  power  of  association,  in  the  great  body  of  its  indi- 
vidual liberties.     The  State  is  small,  the  individual  is  great. 

What  vitality  is  exhibited  in  the  present  gigantic  struggle 
for  its  existence  I  What  other  country  could  have  sustained 
two  years*  of  civil  war — and  such  a  war  I — without  disturb- 
ance to  public  order,  without  having  liberty  threatened*  by 
power,  betrayed  by  ambitious  men,  or  insulted  by  cowards? 

We  have  here  the  triumph  of  modern  liberty;  but  if  we 
retrace  ouu  steps  wo  readily  perceive  that  this  liberty  is  the 
reverse  of  the  idea  of  Aristotle.  It  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  opposed  to  the  ancient  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

The  difference  between  these  two  liberties  was  expressed 
by  Benjamin  Constant,  more  that  forty  years  ago,  in  a  passage 
which  has  lost  none  of  its  truth:* 

"Do  you  ask  wliat  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  means 

by  the  word  liberty? 

. 

•  Written  in  1864. 

*  Dela  lAberU  des  andeni  d  otfmpar6e  cdU  da  modemeSf  Coors  de  politique  oon- 
stit,  t  ii,  p.  641. 
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"It  is  for  every  one  to  be  subject  only  to  the  laws;  for  it 
to  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  either  arrested,  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death,  or  maltreated  in  any  way  by  the  aroitrary  will 
of  one  individual  or  of  many.  It  is  for  every  one  the  right 
« of  expressing  his  opinion,  of  choosing  his  occupation  and  pur- 
Boing  it,  of  aisposing  of  his  property,  even  of  making  a  oad 
use  of  it ;  of  going  and  coming  without  asking  permission  and 
without  giving  an  account  of  his  motives  or  his  proceedings. 
It  is  for  every  one  the  right  of  assembling  with  others  either 
to  confer  in  relation  to  common  interests,  to  worship  in 
those  forms  which  he  and  his  associates  prefer,  or  simply 
JD  order  to  pass  their  time  in  a  wa^  more  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations  and  fancies.  Finally,  it  is  the  right  of  every 
one  to  exercise  an  influence  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, either  by  the  appointment  of  all  or  of  certain  function- 
aries, or  by  representations,  petitions,  or  demands  which 
authority  is  obliged,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  take  into 
coDsideratioD." 

"Now  compare  this  liberty  with  that  of  the  ancients." 
^  "The  latter  consisted  in  the  collective,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  direct  exercise  of  a  number  of  the  functions  of  com- 
plete  sovereignty:  in  deciding,  in  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  people,  upon  tne  question  of  peace  or  war ;  in  concluding 
treaties  of  alliance  with  foreign  nations ;  in  passing  laws  ;  in 

Sronouncing  judgments ;  in  examining  the  accounts,  the  con- 
ncl  and  the  administration  of  the  magistrates ;  in  obliging 
them  to  appear  before  the  people ;  in  accusing  them,  and  in 
condemning  or  absolving  them.  But,  while  this  was  what  the 
ancients  called  liberty,  they  admitted,  as  compatible  with 
'this  collective  liberty,  the  most  complete  subjection  of  the 
individual  to  the  authority  of  the  whole All  pri- 
vate actions  were  under  the  strictest  surveillance.  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  individual  independence  either  in  opinion,  pur- 
suit or,  especially,  religion.  Freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter 
of  worship,  held  by  us  as  one  of  our  most  precious  rights,^ 
would  have  appeared  both  a  crime  and  a  sacrilege  to  the* 
ancients.  In  matters  which'  seem  to  us  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  the  authority  of  the  social  body  interfered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restraining  the  will  of  individuals.  Terpander  could 
not  add  a  string  to  his  l3rre  without  causing  offense  to  the 

Spartan  magistrates The  laws  regulated  manners  and 

(fUstoms,  and,  as  these  are  connected  with  everything  else^ 
there  was  nothing  which  was  not  regulated  by  law." 

Thus,  in  the  ancient  world,  the  individual,  sovereign  in  all 

19 
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public  affairs,  was  a  slave  so  far  as  private  matters  were  con- 
cerned. In  the  modern  world,  on  the  contrary',  the  individual, 
independent  in  private  life,  is,  even  in  those  countries  where 
there  is  most  freedom,  sovereign  only  in  appearance.  His 
sovereignty  is  restrained,  almost  always  in  abeyance;  and  if  at 
certain  fixed,  though  rare  periods,  auring  which  he  is  still 
surrounded  with  precautions  and  hindrances,  he  exercises  ibis 
sovereignty,  he  never  does  so  but  to  abdicate  it." 

Have  our  minds  received  and  do  our  institutions  embody 
this  clear  conception  of  modern  liberty,  these  ideas  at  once  so 
simple,  so  true  and  so  practical?  Far  from  it;  and,  even  since 
1789.  it  may  be  said  that  France,  warped  from  her  natural  ten- 
dency,  has  leaned  now  toward  modern  liberty,  and  now  toward 
the  ancient  sovereignty.  Politicians  infected  with  antiquity 
have  never  been  able  to  rise  high  enough  to  understand  that 
in  our  great  modern  States,  in  which  people  live  by  industry, 
and  do  not  meet  in  the  public  square  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
sovereignty  after  the  (rreek  pattern  is  only  a  lure  and  a  source 
of  peril. 

In  1789  men  got  hold  of  the  ideas  of  modern  liberty.  The 
influence  of  Montesquieu,  of  the  physiocrats,  of  Lafayette  and 
his  friends — Americans  they  called  them — was  preponderant. 
The  famous  principles  of  '89,  so  often  praised  witnout  ques- 
tion as  an  admirable  invention  of  Frencn  genius,  are  no  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689,  or  of  the  supple- 
mentary articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
.Unfortunately  we  stopped  at  a  barren  proclamation  ;  we  still 
await  the  liberties  of  which  our  forefathers  did  not  think  them- 
selves unworthy  seventy  years  ago. 

'With  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention,  we 
went  back,  through  Rousseau  and'Mably,  to  the  ancient  sov- 
ereignty :  our  institutions,  like  our  manners,  were  copied  from 
the  Greeks  ;  a  ridiculous  and  false  imitation. 

It  was  Robespierre,  a  fanatical  disciple  of  Rousseau,  who, 
-following  the  example  of  his  master,  desired  the  establishment 
of  a  .  civil  religion  and  a  state  education,  in  order  to 
unite  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  the  two  heads  of 
the  eagle. which  Jesus  Christ  separated;  and  they  were  the 
disciples  of  .^ably,  who,  following  this  serious  dreamer,  de- 
clared that  .individual  liberty  was  a  curse,  property  an  evil, 
and,  finally^  that  legislative  authority  had  no  limits,  and  was 
applicable  to  everything.  The  more  complete  the  subjection 
of  the  individual  the  greater  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  conseqneotly  tbeimore  powerful  its  liberty.    It  was  in 
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vain  that  men  protested  against  this  singular  liberty,  born  of 
semtudo :  St.  Just  and  Robespierre  had  a  saying  of  Rous- 
seau always  ready  to  stop  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  dared  to 
murmur :  "  The  laws  of  liberty  are  a  thousand-fold  more  austere 
than  thB  yoke  of  tyrants."  Remember  that  these  terrible 
logicians  possessed  the  power  of  applying  confiscation,  exile,and 
the  guillotine  to  the  support  of  their  reasoning,  and  it  may  be 
understood  why  France  learned  to  hold  in  horror  a  liberty 
which  was  only  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  tyranny. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  year  III,  there  was  a  return  to 
modern  ideas ;  Montesquieu  became  popular  and  was  eulogizied 
in  the  assemblies.  Here  we  discover  the  work  of  honest  men 
and  enlightened  patriots ;  the  hand  of  Daunoh  becomes  evi- 
dent. If  this  attempt  at  liberty  was  a  failure,  it  was  because 
there  were  bloody  memories  in  France,  because  the  passions 
and  hatred  of  men  were  again  excited,  because  the  country  had 
sore  need  of  repose  and  forgetfulness. 

This  repose  the  Consulate  gave  to  France,  adding  to  its 
glory;  but  it  is  selling  glory  to  us  at  too  dear  a  price,  when 
the  c^st  is  the  loss  of  liberty.  In  all  histories  it  is  the  fashion 
to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  organizing  genius  of  the  First  Con- 
sul ;  Napoleon  is  made  a  Lycurgus  inventing  new  institutions 
for  a  nation  which  revolutions  had  ground  to  dust.  But  this 
is  going  too  far.  The  energetic  will  of  Bonaparte  is  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  praise,  but  not  his  political  ideas ;  for  all  these  ideas 
may  be  reduced  to  a  single  one  :  to  cause  France  to  return  to 
the  furrow  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Unquestionably,  the  First  fconsul  did  not  Te(jstablish  the 
ancient  nobility  with  its  feudal  privileges,  nor  the  clergy  with 
its  great  possessions,  nor  the  provincial  estates  with  their  po- 
litical privileges,  nor  the  parliament  with  its  antiquated  rights. 
He  respected  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Revolution 
infavor  of  equality,  for  the  simple  reason  that  equality  pleased 
France  and  was  no  way  inconvenient,  even  if  it  did  not  serve 
the  supreme  power  of  the  head  of  the  State.  But  the  religious, 
political,  financial  and  judicial  administration  was  borrowed  or 
copied  from  the  ancient  monarchy ;  institutions,  ideas  and  men 
were  made  to  resume  their  places,  and  a  genuine  restoration 
was  effected.  The  hand  was  powerful ;  France  had  need  of 
order;  but  nothing  was  done  for  the  future.  As  Napoleon 
said :  *'  I  am  a  seal  placed  upon  the  book  of  the  Revolution ; 
after  I  have  gone  it  will  recommence  at  the  page  and  at  the 
line  where  fhave  left  it."  This  phrase,  so  completely  em- 
bodying the  truth,  carries  with  it  the  condemnation  of  the 
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empire  ;  in  moBt  it  will  excite  admiration  for  the  powerful 
band  which  checked  the  nation  in  its  career  and  turned  it  back 
upon  its  steps ;  in  more  critical  minds  it  will  awaken  doubt. 
The  question  will  be  asked  whether  a  statesman,  who  had  ten 
years  before  him,  and  a  confiding  and  docile  people,  had  not 
opportunity  large  enough  to  educate  a  nation  uj)  to  liberty, 
transforming  revolution  into  reformation,  a  curse  into  a  bleas- 
ing.  ^     ^ 

With  the  Charter  reappeared  the  principles  of  1789;  Ben- 
jamin Constant  and  Madame  de  Stad  were  their  most  enlight- 
ened and  able  defenders ;  but,  without  dwelling  on  the  mem- 
ories and  passions  which  could  not  fail  to  disturb  the  reign  of  the 
Eourbons,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  very  first  the  struggle 
was  between  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  modem  liberty, 
between  the  individual  who  sought  to  govern  himself  and  an 
administration  which  aimed  to  appropriate  and  direct  every- 
thing. 

This  war  has  gone  on  for  fifty  years  with  varying  fortunes. 
Commerce,  the  arts,  and  manufactures  have  increasinglv  fos- 
tered a  taste  for  individual  action ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
administration  has  extended  its  net-work  further  and  further. 
If  the  extent  of  territory  which  centralization  has  conquered 
be  measured,  it  will  appear  as  though  little  were  lacking  ia 
order  to  give  back  to  us  the  ancient  state  imder  a  milder  form. 
The  administration  summons  to  and  concentrates  in  itself  aH 
sovereignty,  all  political  life ;  it  alone  is  the  nation. 

If  the  energetic  resistance  of  private  interest  had  no  exist- 
ence ;  if  induatr^,  by  its  very  nature,  did  not  escape  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration;  if,  especially,  men  listened  to  a 
school  which  considers  itself  national  because  it  lives  npon  old 
prejudices;  the  state,  a  personification  of  the  nation,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  people,  would  soon  be  master  of  all. 
Protector  of  recognized  churches,  it  would  upon  occasion  ban- 
ish schism  and  heresy  as  causes  of  trouble  and  agitation  ;  hav- 
ing charge  of  education,  it  w^ould  instruct  our  children,  fashion- 
ing their  minds  to  a  triumphant  uniformity ;  dispenser  of 
charity,  it  would  be  our  almoner,  replacing  free  association  by 
regulated  administration ;  guardian  of  the  communeSj  it  would 
take  care  of  all  local  interests  :  the  only  preserver  of  order,  it 
would  organize  a  universal  police  to  watch  over  us  and  direct 
our  steps  as  children,  assuming  the  responsibility  of  our  hap- 
piness and  asking  of  us  only  to  live  and  peacefully  obey. 

This  form  of  government  smiles  upon  the  classical  liberals, 
who,  at  heart,  have  only  a  slight  esteem  for  liberty.    They 
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are  persuaded  tbat  we  have,  in  such  a  system^  not  only  one 
which  suits  the  temperament  of  France,  butT  that  it  is  the 
final  triumph  of  civihzation.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with 
very  worthy  people  who  confidently  believe  that  before  long 
Borland,  renouncing  its  feudal  barbarism,  and  America,  for- 
saking its  savage  anarchy,  will  come  to  the  school  of  France 
ID  order  to  learn  the  lesson  of  centralization.  This  is  turning 
one's  back  to  the  light,  not  perceiving  that  the  Christian  idea, 
broken  loose  from  dogma,  has  entered  into  modes  of  life  ;  that 
the  reign  of  the  individual  approaches,  and  that  every  effort 
of  statesmanship  ought  to  be  directed  to  aid  this  new  progress 
of  humanity. 

Already  in  industry  and  trade  a  revolution  has  been  accom- 
complished.  To  the  individual,  to  free  association,  we  com- 
mit the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  life.  The  last  bulwarks 
of  protection  have  been  removed,  and  has  the  State  suffered  ? 
Is  it  less  tranquil  or  less  rich?  Not  to  speak  of  bread,  the 
principal  food  of  Frenchmen,  have  provisions  ever  been  more 
abundant  and  their  supply  more  regular  and  certain  than 
sinee  the  administration  was  forced,  heartily  against  its  will, 
to  lay  aside  its  character  of  Providence,  and  abandon  every- 
thing to  the  anarchy  of  private  interests?  What  a  refutation 
of  the  wisdom  of  Colbert  and  of  the  science  of  his  successors  I 

But  is  this  an  isolated  phenomenon  ?  Is  what  is  true  in 
business  false  in  religion  or  in  politics?  No,  all  liberties  are 
connected  ;  for,  under  different  names,  all  liberties  are  but  the 
play  of  our  activity,  the  effort  of  our  minds  rather  than  of  our 
arms.  Religious  liberty,  freedom  of  "education,  freedom  of 
association,  commercial  liberty,  freedom  of  the  press — all 
these  phantoms  which  terrify  many  who  highly  esteem  their 
own  wisdom,  would  be  beneficent  forces  so  soon  as  intelli- 
gent statesmanship  gives  them  free  course.  Not  only  would 
they  elevate  men's  minds,  they  would  purify  them  ;  far  from 
being  dangerous  to  the  State,  they  would  prove  additional 
safeguards.  In  distributing  human  activity  and  in  providing 
regular  occupation  for  it,  in  creating  for  the  individual  new 
ana  important  interests,  they  would  prevent  those  political 
epidemics,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  in  a  moment  seize 
apon  a  people  weary  of  repose  and  corrupted  by-  idleness. 

This  IS  proved  by  the  example  of  all  those  nations  which, 
instead  of  combating  and  confining  liberty,  find  it  simpler  to 
live  by  it,  seeking  happiness  and  peace  by  means  of  it.  What 
ooontry  is  there  more  profoundly  tranquil  or  stronger  than 
England!     Storms   may  rage  without^  but  confidence  has 
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possession  of  all  breasts.  Even  when  there  is  cause  of  dia- 
pute,  the  field  (>{  conflict  is  limited  ;  the  contest  is  for  some 
new  right  and  never  with  the  intention  of  overturning  the 
government. 

France,  it  is  said,  has  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  habits  of 
liberty.  The  writer  does  not  possess  the  modesty  of  those 
statesmen  who  gratuitously  present  us  with  a  diploma  of  in* 
capacity;  this  award  strikes  him  as  rather  severe  for  a  preju' 
diced  person.  What  opportunity  has  ever  been  given 
us  through  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  prove  that  we  are 
incapable  of  making  a  proper  use  of  it  ?  Does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time  if  there  were  legal  permission  to  speak, 
to  meet  together,  to  form  committees,  France  would  prove 
itself  less  capable  of  alleviating  misery  than  free  England  T 
What  people  is  better  qnalitied  to  form  associations  than  the 
people  which  is  preeminently  sociable  ?  Before  declaring  qb 
incapable,  why  not  permit  us  the  privilege  of  association  for 
at  least  a  month  or  two  ? 

All  liberty,  it  is  said,  is  a  matter  of  education ;  it  never 
really  exists  except  where  use  and  habit  have  made  it  enter 
into  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people.  I  recog^nize  the 
truth  of  this  saying  ;  but  I  deduce  irom  it  a  conclusion  very 
different  from  that  which  is  commonly  drawn.  If  ail  liberty 
is  a  matter  of  education,  what  other  method  is  there  of  ele- 
vating and  instructing  France  except  that  of  allowing  us  to 
live  in  freedom  7  Auer  we  have  been  held  in  leading-strings 
for  another  half  century  shall  we  be  better  able  to  walk  alone  7 
Does  not  the  constant  use  of  the  tool  make  the  workman?  Can 
he  who  sits  in  the  chimnev-corner  all  his  days  ever  be  a  soldier  7 

It  were  well  if  we  could  be  done  with  these  sophisms,  and 
could  begin  to  understand  our  own  time  and  our  own  coun- 
try. In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Europe, 
among  Christian  nations,  liberty  is  not  a  question  of  race,  it  is 
a  question  of  civilization — that  is,  of  practice  and  education. 
The  most  cultivated,  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  fearless 
seize  hold  of  this  admirable  instrument  and  march  at  the  bead 
of  the  nations  ;  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  timid  mistrust 
this  marvellous  force  and  remain  behind.  Power,  wealth,  in- 
telligence, morality,  faith — all  are  in  proportion  to  individual 
liberty.  To  say  to  France  that  it  has  not  moderation  enough 
or  mind  enough  to  claim  the  first  place,  is  either  a  strange 
sort  of  wisdom  or  a  strange  sort  of  patriotism. 

The  writer  of  this  article  asks  leave  to  appeal  from  decis- 
ions rendered  by  judges  so  frivolous  and  incompetent.    Eog- 
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and  has  preceded  us  by  a  half  century  in  the  career  of  indus- 
rial  liberty ;  but  do  not  we  know  that  with  our  French 
Qtensijby  of  purpose  and  action  we  are  rapidly  regaining  the 
oat  ground  ?  Why,  then,  should  we  prove  incapable  if  the 
inestion  were  one  of  religion,  of  education,  or  of  philanthropy  ? 

It  is  often  assumed  that  this  great  name  of  liberty  is  one  of 
hose  magical  words  which  have  the  power  of  charming  youth 
uid  of  seducing  it  like  so  manv  other  illusions.  Mature  age, 
re  are  told,  reclaims  us  from  these  early  and  deceitful  attach- 
Qents.  But  here,  again,  is  another  prejudice  :  a  man  may  be 
lid  and  yet  liberal ;  I  even  add  that  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
o  have  lived  some  time,  before  we  can  fully  understand  the 
mpotence  of  all  administrative  mechanisms  and  the  produc- 
ive  energy  of  liberty.  When  we  are  young  there  is  some- 
liiDg  about  systems  which  pleases  us ;  wo  delight  in  symme- 
try and  unity  ;  there  is  something  fine  in  being  able  to  make 
lie  happiness  of  nations  by  a  touch  of  a  wand ;  this  is  the 
pleasant  dream.  The  life  of  nations,  like  that  of  man,  is  the 
reign  of  diversity ;  liberty  alone  is  capable  of  satisfying  all 
the  various  and  complex  needs  which  present  themselves  in 
3ea8eless  succession.  The  folly  is  not  in  failing  to  understand 
yr  love  liberty  ;  it  is  in  believing  in  sterile  formulas  and  in 
in  impotent  and  deadly  uniformity, 

Only  yesterday  we  heard  the  cry  that  France  would  be  de- 
itroyed  were  our  frontiers  opened  to  commercial  liberty.  The 
ixperiment  has  been  made  and  France  has  not  perished. 
Ind  so  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  humblest  citizen  have  their  strong- 
wt  guaranty  in  that  press  which  it  is  now  considered  in  good 
aste  to  revile.  The  most  ignorant,  instructed  and  reassured 
oy  experience,  will  know  that  without  liberty  of  the  pre^s 
there  is  neither  complete  justice,  nor  profitable  administra- 
bioD,  nor  prosperous  finances,  nor  settled  peace,  nor  a  really 
itrong  government;  those  oracles  which  have  been  fri§h^ 
doing  ifs  for  so  long  a  time,  will  then  be  held  in  derision. 
(fThen  that  day  arrives  we  shall  perhaps  be  sensible  that  our 
nrrors  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  political  ideas  we  have 
improperly  borrowed  from  antiquity  ;  the  problem  will  be  re- 
itored  to  its  true  terms;  and  instead  of  some  of  us  being 
ilarmed  at  Christianity  and  others  at  liberty,  we  shall  see 
dearly  that  both  have  the  same  origin,  and  that,  if  the  individ- 
ual possesses  the  right  to  be  sovereign,  it  is  because  Ohrist 
baa  set  our  spirits  free  and  has  forever  broken  the  despotism 
af  the  State. 
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Art.  VII.— notes  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY. 

Ilepi  *Apx<Sy  vied  NtxoXaov  M,  Ja/iaXd^. — A  Treatise  on  Pttnt^ptm 
by  Nicholas  M.  Damalas,  Leipzig,  1865.  The  title  of  this  book  is  more 
fully  "  On  the  Scientific  and  Ecclesiastic  Principles  of  the  Orthodox  Theol- 
ogy." One  fifth  of  the  volume,  and  the  most  interesting  portion,  DuoakB 
devotes  to  the  discussion  of  the  Scientific  Principles,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing four-fifths  he  gives  his  special  strength  to  the  Ecclesiastic  Principles. 
In  both,  his  aim  is  the  accurate  definition  and  clear  exposition  of  these 
principles.  In  the  scientific  part,  he  compares  his  own  views  with  Schteier- 
macher's,  and  endeavors  to  show  the  errors  of  the  latter.  He  itatei. 
Schleiermacher's  view  as  this,  that  theology  is  an  arranged  science,  or  a 
union  of  scientific  elements,  having,  oneness  not  in  that  they  form  one 
thing  by  the  force  of  the  idea  of  the  science,  but  in  that  they  are  necee* 
sary  to  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  practical  end.  Christian  Theology  is 
the  tout  ensemble  of  tliose  scientific  rules,  the  holding  and  use  of  which  are 
necessary  to  the  uniform  ecclesiastic  government,  which,  without  them,  is 
impossible.  Hence,  Theology  is  three-fold — Philosophic,  Historic,  and 
Practical.  Damalas,  in  reply  to  Schleiermacher,  sa^s  that  Theology  is  the 
Science  of  Christian  Worship,  and  that  Christian  Worship  is  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  established  by  our  Saviour  thr6ugh  his  death  on 
the  crc»s8,  reconciling  us  to  our  God  and  Father.  Clement  and  Origen 
were  the  fathers  of  me  science.  Iltdrt^  was  first  and  ^v(»tft(afterwud, 
the  apostles  having  purposely  left  much  for  us  to  seek  out  Theology 
accepts  Christianity  as  true,  as  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  facts ;  and 
then  it  searches  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  and  expounds  them ;  then  it  marks 
the  history  of  the  Church  with  its  definition  and  unfolding  of  the  theoretic 
truths  of  Scripture  and  its  arrangement  of  the  practical,  noting  also  tiie 
history  of  false  churches ;  and,  lastly,  it  reconciles  and  adapts  these 
truths  to  human  reason.  Hence,  Theology  is  three-fold,  Bibjic,  Historie, 
and  Theoretic.  The  last  division  is  sub-divided  into  Systematic  and  Apol- 
ogetic, from  all  which  comes  Applied  or  Practic  Theology. 

Thus  Damalas  makes  Theology  a  science,  having  its  origin  in  humta 
reason,  only  the  applied  Theology  having  its  source  in  the  practical  neoes- 
sities  of  the  Church  ;  while  Schleiermacher  makes  Theology  a  practiosl 
science,  having  its  origin  and  oneness  in  the  Church,  having  only  tlie 
eeclesiastic  government  as  its  aim.  It  is  all  exoteric  according  to  Schlei- 
ermacher, while  Damalas  insists  on  its  esoteric  character. 

Damalas  endeavors  to  show  that  Protestantism  puts  humanjiuthoritf 
above  the  Divine,  because  it  judges  what  is  Scripture,  while  (Mbodoxy 
(he  rings  many  changes  on  the  one,  ancient,  holy.  Catholic,  Apostolie, 
and.  Orthodox  Church  I)  takes  wha't  the  Church  says  is  Scripture.  Hence^ 
Protestantism  has  a  thousand  tyrants  of  interpretatiom  £10  asserts  thi^ 
Schleiermacher  is  forced  to  give  Theology  a  purely  practical  character  in 
order  to  save  Protestantism.  His  notion  of  Theology  as  a  pure  science, 
accepting  Christianity,  leads  (be  supposes)  to  freedom  from  heresy  te 
obedience  to  the  Ghurob,  while  the  practical  view  would  generate  difEn^ 
ences  according  as  methods  were  differently  considered. 

Damalas  grants  that  ministers  of  the  Church  should  study  the  Sor^ 
tures,  but  contends  earnestly  for  theoretic  theology.  Against  Schleier- 
maoher's  position,  that  a  theology  without  a  practical  connection 
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the  Chnroli,  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  he  enters  his  protest.  He  adds 
that  Theology  has  its  origin  in  human  reason,  but  the  Church  in  the  coun- 
m1  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  founding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Theology 
Tiews  the  revelation  as  a  hypothesis,  which  accounts  for  spiritual  pheno- 
mena, but  the  Church  is  fixed  on  revelation,  and  never  puts  in  question 
its  tniUi,  divinity,  and  inspiration.  Theology  is  human,  the  Church 
divine.  Theology  can  err,  the  Church  never.  In  the  ecclesiastic  part  of  l^s 
treatise,  Damalas  compares  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek,  lAtin,  and  Protest- 
ant Oburches,  in  order  to  show  the  errors  of  the  last  two.  He  acknowl- 
edg&t  that  there  is  much  ignorance  in  the  Greek  Church,  arising  from  llie 
long  servitude  of  that  Church,  hindering  the  formation  of  a  uieologioal 
wnence.  He  knows  of  no  book  in  the  Greek  Church  which  shows  the 
eeeential  differences  between  the  three  churches,  and  then  he  asks 
the  question,  What  benefit  in  rites  or  in  traditions,  if  the  principles  are 
unknown  7  A  valuable  question  which  might  be  profitable  for  a  large  part 
of  CUuristendom  to  digest.  He  confesses  that  the  Greek  Church  is  dead, 
bnt  only  in  its  science.  (Does  not  that,  according  to  his  question,  prove 
the  death  to  be  complete  7|  Even  if  it  w8re  dead,  he  poetically  declares 
he  would  prefer  to  lie  buned  in  the  sweet  meadows  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  ancient  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  than  to  be  alive  in  the 
iMorshes  of  human  tradition,  Latin  or  Protestant 

He  makes  three  divisions  in  his  second  pair,  on  God,  on  Man,  and  on 
tiie  Church,  The  division  on  Man  regards  him  in  his  primal  innocence, 
in  his  fall  and  consequent  condition,  and  in  his  redemption  and  salvation 
fnm  hia  original  sin.  The  division  on  the  Church  has  two  chapters,  one  on 
its  definition  and  character,  and  the  other  on  its  work.  In  the  latter  chap- 
tor,  (which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  book)  he  treats  first  of  the 
CHioroh's  work,  before  one's  introduction  to  it,  where  a  justifying  fietith  is 
the  anbject;  then  of  the  Church's  work  in  introducing  one,  where  baptism 
md  jnetiflcation  are  made  virtually  one;  then  of  the  Church's  work  after 
one's  introduction,  where  the  subjects  are  the  sanctifying  mysteries  and 
tiuth  working  by  love;  and  lastly,  of  the  final  and  full  justification  in  the 
flitnre  life. 

The  book  is  written  with  power  and  spirit,  and  is  a  very  valuable  pre- 
■entation  of  the  Greek  Church  in  its  theological  aspects,  by  one  of  its  most 
nUe  defenders.  H.  C. 

Iheologische  Ethik,  von  Dr.  Richard  Rothb.  Bd.  I.,  second  edition, 
wholly  recast,  Wittenberg,1867.  Dr.  Bothe's  great  work  on  Theological 
Bthics,  was  first  published  22  years  ago,  and  has  been  out  of  the  market 
foot  10  years ;  but  he  would  not  reprint  the  old  edition,  and  has  just  com- 
pleted the  re-writing  of  a  part  of  tne  first  volume,  doubling  tbe  space  the 
nme  topics  occupied  in  the  previous  edition.  A  frank,  characteristic,  and 
fltirikinff  preface  lets  us  into  the  author's  views  and  feelings  in  a  somewhat 
mwnniJ  way.  The  part  here  rewritten  is  the  most  important ;  the  specn- 
ktife  basis  in  which  the  strength  of  the  work  is  foxmd.  On  speculative 
tiwoloffy,  and  on  psychology,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  by  itself.  This  wovk 
of  Rone  is,  in  part,  a  system  of  philosophical  theology ,  rather  than  what 
w%  oommonly  xmderstand  by  Etlucs.  It  summons  the  reader  to  the  high- 
est thonght  on  the  most  profound  subjects.  As  against  naturalism,  it  is 
one  of  the  great  books  of  the  centurv.  We  can  now  only  announce  it, 
bttt  hope  to  recur  to  it  again  more  fuUy,  at  some  future  time. 

SmiUUes  and  Pastoral  Thedogy,  by  William  G.  T.  8hu>d,  D  J).,  Pt^C  in 
Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  New  Tork :  Chs.  SGribner,  1867.    Onr  read- 
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era  have  had  the  opportunity  of  heooming  aoqnaiDtdd  with  several  of  the 
admirahle  papem  contained  in  this  new  volume  pf  Dr.  IJhedd.  Aa  pnl^ 
lished  in  our  pages,  they  attracted  such  general  and  deserved  attention, 
that  his  pnblisker  was  naturally  desirous  of  putting  the  whole  coorao 
of  lectures,  delivered  some  years  since  by  the  author,  at  Auburn  Theology 
icd  Seminary,  into  a  permanent  shape.  In  some  respects  and  directioiia, 
they  will  increase  Dr.  Shedd's  wide  theological  reputation,  brii^ing  oat, 
as  they  do,  his  capacity  for  handling  subjects  io  a  practical  wav,  for  the 
use  of  the  ministry.  The  work  is  not  shaped  into  a  systematic  fonn,  like 
German  treatises,  but  consisf  s  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  main  points  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  with  a  method  running  through  them. 
The  literature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  several  iucident  aud  collateral 
points,  must  be  gathered  by  tiie  student  from  other  sources.  The  lectures 
on  Pastoral  Theology,  in  particular,  are  very  much  compressed,  giving  onJty 
the  large  and  eeneral  outlines  of  this  fertile  topic. 

But  the  work  will  be  found  to  be  an  admirable  guide  and  stimulus  in  what* 
ever  pertains  to  this  department  of  theology.  The  student  finds  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  able  t#  quicken  ai^  enlarge  his  scope  and  spirit. 
The  homiletical  precepts  are  well  illustrated  by  the  authors's  own  styfoy 
which  is  muscular,  while  quivering  with  nervous  life.  Now-a^ays,  one 
rarely  reads  such  good  English  writing,  elevated  and  clear,  sinewy  and 
flexible,  transparent  for  ths  thought  Each  topic  is  handled  in  a  true,  pro* 
gressive  method.  Our  young  ministers  may  well  make  a  study  oi  this 
book. 

7%€  Christ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed:  The  Voice  of  the  Church  againd  Ariuk' 
istkt  Strauss  and  .Benan^  with  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  Dl 
New  York :  Randolph,  1867,  pp.  432.  Dr.  Scott  delivered  to  his  congrs> 
gation  in  this  city  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  form  the  body  of  this  goodly  volume.  The  application  to 
the  theories  of  Strauss  and  Renan,  is  contained  chiefly  in  me  appendix, 
which  is  hardly  equal  in  fullness  and  definiteness  of  discussion  to  tne  do<y 
trinal  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  so-called  Aposties'  Greed,  tiie 
common  property  of  Christendom,  is  an  admirable  basis  and  starting  point 
for  setting  forth  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  tnese 
centre  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  Dr.  Scott  is  orthodox  in  his 
theology,  evangelical  in  his  tone,  and  impressive  in  his  appeals.  He  has 
read  largely  in  the  literature  of  the  Creed,  and  presents  results  which  will 
be  found  instructive  and  edifying.  His  work  will  have  the  effect  of  draw* 
ing  his  readers  more  and  more  to  the  great  central  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Of  course,  it  is  rather  popular  than  scientific  in  its  character, 
but  it  may  thus  meet  a  wider  need.  The  publisher  has  brought  out  the 
volume  in  an  attractive  style. 

Christocracy :  or^  Essays  on  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Christy  %intk  Jsh 
swers  to  the  Principal  Objections  of  Postmulenarians,  By  John  T.  DiMAmr 
and  William  B.  Gordon.  New  York :  A.  Lloyd,  1867,  pp.  403w  Sven 
those  persons,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  no  special  partiality  for  the  prfr- 
millennial  advent  theory,  may  be  interested  in  the  clear  and  temperats 
defense  of  this  theory  here  given  by  two  esteemed  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church.  The  discussion  is,  for  the  most  part,  compressed 
and  definite ;  and  under  each  head  the  objections  are  stated  and  replied . 
to.  Sometimes  the  objection  seems  to  us  stronger  than  the  reply,  but  that 
illustrates  the  impartiality  of  the  authors.  The  arguments  for  tiie  pf«- 
millennial  theory,  even  as  here  presented,  strike  us,  indeed,  as  quite  insufi- 
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oient  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  conolusion,  which  has  such  vital  relations  to 
the  whole  of  the  esohatology ;  nor  can  we  coincide  with  that  extreme 
literahiesB  oi  interpretation  which  asserts,  for  example,  that  under  Christ's 
personal  reign  the  old  Jewish  sacrifices  shall  be  restored.  The  only  really 
strong  arRument  is  from  Rev.  xx,  on  the  First  Resurrection ;  but  this  can 
surely  and  fairly  be  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  insist  that  Christ's 
coming  {pttrousia)  always  moans  one  and  the  saiue  thing,  is  certainly  a 
forced  interpretation.  Still,  we  can  cordiaUy  commend  the  work  as  hon- 
est and  able,  to  those  who  desire  to  look  into  this  perplexing  theme. 

Ihe  Progrets  of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  Bamvton  Lectures.  By 
Thos.  Dulint  Bernard,  A.  M.  From  the  second  Looaon  edition.  Bos- 
ton: Gould  k  Lincoln,  1867,  pp.  258.  The  obiect  of  those  thoughtful  and 
elevated  lectures  is  to  show  that  there  is,  and  was  designed  to  bo,  a  pro- 
gress in  the  unfolding  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  very  order  in  which  tho 
Looks  of  the  New  Testament  foUow  each  other,  viz. :  The  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  the  Epistles  (and  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  order  of  the  Epistles 
themselves), and  lastly  the  Apocalypse.  This  general  idea  is  finely  worked 
out  in  the  successive  lectures,  so  as  to  insure  entire  conviction,  and  to 
throw  considerable  light  ou  what  may  be  called  the  interior  economy  of 
&e  Divfne  Word.  The  principles  of  this  progress  of  doctrine  are  said  to 
be  *^  Constituted  by  the  Relations  of  the  Doctrine  (1)  to  its  Author ;  (2) 
to  the  Facts  on  which  it  is  founded ;  (3)  to  the  Human  Mind;  and  (4)  of 
the  several  Parts  of  the  Doctrine  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  summary 
statements  are  exceedingly  well  expressed,  as  when  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
Gospel  Collection,  in  its  general  effect,  prepares  us  for  further  teaching  bv 
creating  the  want,  giving  the  pledge,  depositing  the  material,  and  provid- 
ing the  safeguard.  We  cordially  commend  the  work ;  it  will  stunulate 
uSL  instruct. 

CMs  Word  Written — The  Doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrij^ure 
Exfiained  and  Enforced.  By  Rev.  En  ward  Garbstt,  M.  A.,  Ateerican  Tract 
Societv.  Boston  and  New  York.  Republished  from  the  London  Religious 
Tract  Society.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  work  republished.  It  is  a  clear,  con- 
loientious,  and,  in  the  mam,  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  The  au- 
thor holds  that  the  Inspiration  is  verbal,  in  the  sense,  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence in  all  cases  extended  to  the  very  words.  The  whole  of  Scripture  is 
both  divine  and  human  ;  it  is  all  divme,  it  is  all  human ;  the  Divine  being 
the. superior  and  shaping  element.  The  course  of  discussion  is  natural 
sod  progressive,  starting  with  tiie  inquiry.  What  is  Christianity  ?  then 
showing  its  relation  to  the  Scriptures  (rather  too  strongly  expressed  as  an 
**  identity") ;  next  proving  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  witness 
whicti  it  bears  to  its  own  inspiration,  etc.  The  divine  and  human  elements 
are  distinguished  and  their  relations  shown.  Finally,  the  objections  are 
well  considered,  although  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  author  has  not 
pnt'them  as  sharply  as  objectors  are  apt  to  do  ;  and,  also,  that  he  has  not 
folly  shown  how  the  difficulties  all  square  with  his  own  theory.  But  still, 
we  welcome  the  volume  as  a  candid  aod  able  contribution  to  the  clearing 
iqp  of  this  important  subject. 

LSber  Librorum:  Its  Stnicture,  Limitation  and  Purpose:  A  Friendly  Com- 
munUation  to  a  Reluctant  Sceptic  New  York :  Sciibner  k  Co.,  1867,  pp. 
232.  With  a  preface  to  the  American  edition.  W  ith  considerable  inci- 
dental matter,  the  aim  of  this  volume  may  be  said  to  consist  in  advocating 
the  view,  that  a  {Murtial  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  meets  all  that  the 
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Scriptnres  claim,  or  that  can  now  be  defended.  The  diBOfusion  ui  Bome- 
what  desaltory  and  quite  ansatiBfaotory.  The  author  concedes  altogether 
too  much  to  the  objectors.  His  own  position,  loji^cally  carried  out,  wonld 
lead  him  into  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  he  seeks  to  aToid.  Ha 
does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  distinction  between  inspiration  and 
revelation,  nor  the  diflforence  betveeen  dictition  and  inspiration.  He  has 
not,  in  fact,  any  well  developed  theory  of  inspiration.  Tet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  work  contains  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  hot  of  a  specific  reve- 
lation and  a  real  inspiration,  as  against  the  objections  of  ^e  modem  nattml- 
istic  and  rationalistic  schools. 

BIBLICAL  LTTERATURE. 

Manual  of  BiUical  Interpretation,  By  Joseph  Mukxscher,  D.D.  Printed 
for  tiie  Author.  Gambler,  1865,  I2mo.,  pp.  318.  Phildtdelphia :  Smith, 
EngUsh  k  Go.  It  is  a  well  known  fiict  that  only  for  about  half  a  century 
has  Holy  Scripture  been  studied  in  this  countrv  on  scientific  principles, 
even  by  those  who  were  to  be  presumed  to  st«ay  it  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  The  old  practice  of  theological  students  was,  to  read  some  sys- 
tem of  Divinity  and  consult  Scripture  for  proof  of  its  dogmas.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Theological  Seminaries  begu 
to  be  established  among  us,  that  the  systematic  and  critical  Btu<hr 
of  Scripture  in  the  original  tonnes  was  inaugurated,  and  then  the  need 
was  felt  for  some  suitable  text-book  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Hermenen- 
tics,  in  which  should  bo  embodied  the  leading  principles  and  rules  of  in- 
terpreting the  Word  of  God.  Prof.  Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  has  jnst^ 
been  8t>led  the  Father  of  Biblical  Learning  in  this  country,  and  to  whom, 
and  his  immediate  pupils,'  we  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  for  nearity 
all  our  present  apparatus  of  Biblical  study,  led  the  way  in  this  importeot 
path  by  translating  and  publishing  in  1822,  the  First  Part  of  Emesti's  b^ 
ttitiUio  Interpretis,  being  regarded  by  him,  as  on  the  whole,  belter  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  Uie  church  and  of  theological  students  in  this  conntzy, 
than  any  other  that  had  been  produced.  Ernesti's  piety  and  his  leaniiQi^ 
both  sacred  and  profane,  are  well  known  to  all  scholars.  About  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  Ernesli  in  this  country,  tiie  very*  valuable  introdno- 
tion  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Dr. 
Hartwell  Home,  appeared  in  England,  one  volume  of  which  related  to 
Criticism  and  Interpretation.  This  extensive  work  has  reached  the  tentii 
edition  abroad,  and  has  been  reprinted  here,  and  to  some  extent  used  as  a 
text-book  in  our  Divinity  Schools,  but  it  is  rather  a  storehouse  for  refer- 
ence than  a  manual  for  use.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  several 
other  works  on  sacred  exegesis  have  been  produced  or  reprinted  in  this 
country;  such  as  Planck's  Introduction^  by  Prof.  Turner,  in  1834,  itf* Ctettamfi 
Manual  in  the  same  year,  Dobie's  Key  to  the  Bible,  in  1856,  and  more  recent^, 
Fairbaim's  Hermeneutical  Manual.  These  works  all  possess  merit,  but  there 
was  still  felt  the  lack  of  a  work  of  convenient  size,  as  a  manual  of  oonsnl- 
tation  for  ministers,  of  study  ior  theological  students,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  cast  sufficiently  popular  to  meet  the  wants  of  intelligent  lavmao, 
especially  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  Biblical  instruction,  and,  also,  of 
the  more  mature  and  thoughtful  of  their  pupils. 

Such  a  work  the  author  of  the  present  treatise  has  attempted  to  sup- 
ply, and  after  reading  the  volume  through  with  much  care,  we  feel  justi- 
tified  in  saying  that  he  has  admirably  succeeded.  The  work  appears  to 
have  been  imdertaken  and  completed  from  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
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the  writer  to  serve  the  public  in  a  capacity  in  which  he  has  shown  him- 
self well  able  to  senre  it 

The  plan  of  the  book,  as  a  glance  at  the  head  of  the  chapters  will  show, 
is  very  comprehensive,  and  each  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  with 
sreat  care  and  fullness.  In  illustrating  his  principles  and  rules,  the  author 
nas  introduced  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  some  of  a  very  difficult 
nature,  which  he  has  handl^  in  a  highly  judicious  manner.  The  work  has 
thus  a  special  value  as  itself  a  direct  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ  In  his 
treatment  of  the  various  subjects  which  como  under  review,  the  author 
has  given  us  not  only  his  own  maturest  thoughts,  but  on  occasion,  the 
iriews  of  pious  and  learned  scholars  of  great  reputatation.  We  have  been 

SEtrticularly  eratified  by  seeing  the  excellent  quotations  from  Prof.  Stuart, 
iahop  Marsh,  and  Dr.  Seller.  Whatever  is  advanced  in  the  book  appears 
to  have  been  well  considered,  and  the  writer  has  sought  not  so  much  to 
■ay  new  things,  though  the  treatise  has  that  air  of  freshness  and  origin- 
ality which  belongs  to  every  well  wrought  and  independent  work,  as  to 
■ay  the  best  things  he  himself  knows,  or  is  able  to  give  from  others  on  the 
■iiDJect  in  hand. 

It  is  a  fact  too  much  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  Bible,  of  all  books, 
has  been  most  laboriously  and  profoundly  studied,  and  that  we  have  an 
apparatus  for  understanding  Holy  Scripture  far  better  than  that  of  any 
other  book.  We  have  later  and  fuller  lexicons  and  grammars  on  its  lan- 
guages, more  minute  and  comprehensive  commentaries  on  its  meaning, 
more  exact  and  adequate  translations  of  it  than  of  any  other  book.  God 
has  not  left  h'mself  without  honor  in  respect  to  His  Holy  Word  amid  tlie 
hitense  activities  of  men  in  intellectual  and  hterary  labor  these  few  cen- 
turies back.  It  is  inexcusable  in  us  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rich 
fruits  of  aU  this  holy  diligence.  It  behooves  those  who  would  teach  in 
these  momentous  matters,  in  public  or  in  private,  to  make  themselves  well 
acqiuiinted  with  what  they  profess  to  know,  and  thus  the  pulpit  will  be 
more  respected  by  men  of  culture,  and  the  private  Christian  will  more 
easily  gain  a  hearing,  where  the  masters  of  secular  learning  are  so  readily 
and  earnestly  listened  to.  It  should  be  known  that  many  of  the  objections 
m:ged  against  the  Bible,  lie  equally  against  all  ancient  documents,  and 
Bome  of  them  against  other  writings  even  in  a  higher  degree  tlian  against 
Holy  Scripture;  that  the  Bible  has  come  down  from  antiquity  better  ^at- 
tested, even  in  a  human  sense,  than  any  other  book ;  that  the  variety  of 
▼iews  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  is  no  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  book,  allowance  being  maae  for  the  mystery  that  must  needs 
attach  to  a  Divine  revelation  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  us  and  about  us 
in  tiie  profoundest  relations  of  our  being ;  and,  finally,  that  by  tlie  appli- 
ostion  of  appropriate  principles  and  precepts.  Holy  Scripture  may  be  re- 
lieved of  very  many  of  thQ  objections  which  are  brought  forward  by  igno- 
xant  or  captious  men.  G.  S. 

Novum  Tesiamentum  Yoffcanum,  post  Angeli  Mail  aliorumque  imperfec- 
tos  Labores  ex  ipso  Oodice  edidit  A.  F.  G.  Tischendorf,  Lips. :  Giesecke 
et  Devrient  1867, 4to  pp.  L  284.  We  have  just  received  Tiscbendorfs  new 
edition  of  the  Vatican  Godex  of  the  New  Testament,  prepared  with  great 
labor,  and  under  some  disadvantages,  but  faithfully  collated  and  now  first 
published  in  a  correct  form.  Tlie  prolegomena  extend  to  fifty  pages.  Tis- 
chendorf thinks  Uiat  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  codices  are  of  the  same  age; 
and  he  presents  the  lirguments  at  length.  This  work  is  most  important  lor 
.he  oritioal  text  of  the  J^ew  Testament    It  is  admirably  printedi  and  sold 
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for  about  five  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  the  inde&tigable  author  piilv 
lishes  an  appendix  to  the  SanaitiCf  Vatican,  and  Alexandrian  Codices,  in 
the  type  of  the  Sinaitic  codex,  containing  two  new  pages  of  the  Sinaitic, 
20  of  me  Vatican,  and  11  of  the  Alexandrian;  and  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  now  first  correctly  published.    Price  16  thir.    An  elegant  work. 

Studies  in  the  Gospds,  By  Archbishop  Trknch.  New  York :  Scribner 
k  Co.,  1867,  pp.  326.  These  admirable  Studies  investigate  some  of  tiie 
more  difficult  passages  in  the  Gospels,  for  the  most  part  in  a  lamiooiu 
and  convincing  way.  They  illustrate  the  fullness  and  richness  of  Scripp 
ture  teaching ;  and  also  show  how  candid  and  complete  study  will  relieTe 
many  difficulties,  and  so  relieve  them  as  to  shed  new  light  upon  the  sacred 
page,  or  rather,  bring  out  the  light  there  is  in  it  For  this  is  one  of  the 
traits  of  a  real  solution  of  any  problem,  that  it  shows  us  how  much  more 
there  was  in  the  problem  than  is  seen  by  those  who  find  only  discrepancy 
and  not. reconciliation. 

Sixteen  distinct  subjects  are  discussed  in  these  pages.  Among  the 
longer  essays  are  tliose  on  the  Temptation,  The  Transfiguration,  Christ  tod 
the  Samaritan  Woman, The  Penitent  Malefactor,  The  New  Piece  in  the  Old 
Garment,  The  Unfinished  Tower  and  the  Deprecated  War.   There  are  also 

Sapers  on  the  calling  of  Philip  and  Nathanael,  The  Sons  of  Thunder^  Wis* 
om  justified  of  her  Children,  The  Three  Aspirants,  James  and  John  bd^ 
ing  down  Fire  on  the  Samaritan  Village,  The  Return  of  the  Seventy,  The 
Pharisees  Seeking  to  Scare  the  Lord  fVom  Galulee,  Zaccbaeus,  The  IViie 
Vine ;  ending  with  Christ  and  the  Two  Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaas. 
Those  familiar  with  Archbishop  Trench's  exegetical  works,  will  find 
here  again  his  accustomed  manner;  a  fullness  of  learning ;  apposite  cita- 
tions from  the  best  sources :  a  truthful  weighing  of  objections ;  a  wits 
selection  of  parallel  cases ;  judicious  emendations  of  the  text;  and  a  ctlm 
judgment  presiding  over  the  details  and  results  of  the  exposition.  Ill 
his  Btjle  there  is  a  certain  manner,  which,  if  we  majr  use  the  language  pf 
painting,  seems  borrowed  from  the  old  masters  ;  an  involution  and  round- 
ness of  phrase,  that  sometimes  detracts  from  the  simplicity  of  the  stnio> 
ture  of  tne  sentence,  while  it  adds  a  seeming  dij^nity  of  mien.  He  likes  to 
use  words  in  their  older  sense,  as  when  he  speaks  of  "pmwn/tng  their  good 
tlAngs  with  those  they  had  to  tell"  ;  and  "throwing  their  Bwmbol  into  the 
common  stock,"  the  latter  like  the  usage  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  moral  and 
spiritual  inferences  are  always  presented  incidentally,  not  of  set,  technical 
purpose,  and  often  veir  shrewdly;  as  when,  from  the  coomarative  Bilen<$e  of 
the  older  revelations  about  the  existence  and  workings  of  Satan,  he  derives 
a  hint  as  to  reticence  in  the  instruction  of  children  on  this  theme.  Som^ 
times,  though  sparingly,  he  illustrates  his  statements  by  finished  meta- 
phors, as  when  he  says :  **  The  saint,  if  he  shine  as  a  diamond  at  last,  yet 
it  is  still  as  a  diamond  that  has  been  polished  in  its  own  dust"  Here  ii 
thepoet  as  well  as  the  exegete. 

The  essays  on  the  Temptation,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Penitent 
Malefactor  are  wrought  out  with  special  fullness  and  clearness.  The  hie- 
torical  accuracy  of  the  narratives  is  unquestioned  ;  and,  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities and  modes,  there  is  no  irreverent  questioning.  The  inquiiy, 
whether  Christ  could  sin,  is  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  *<  the  per- 
son is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  that  there  "  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  any 
human  person  to  contemplate,  or  in  regard  to  whom  to  put  this  question." 
The  state  of  the  disciples  during  the  transfiguration  is  represented  as  "  an 
ecstatic  state,  one  of  divine  clairvoyanoe."    They  were  not  asleep— the 
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plirase,  " and  vfken  they  were  awake"  should  be  rendered,  " having  kept 
themedves  awake  througftout" 

The  Gospels:  with  Moral  Reflections  on  each  Verse.  By  Pasquieb  Qubsvbl. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Bishop^  Wilson.  Revised  by  H.  A.  B<Mrd- 
man,  DJ).,  2  vols.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  Quesnel  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  born  in  Paris  in  1634 :  he  died  in  1719.  He  was  a  Jansenist^and 
his  Beflections  on  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles,  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, which  disturbed  the  Jesuits,  who  procured  from  Pope  Clement 
Xly  in  1714,  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  by  which  101  propositions  taken  from 
Qaesiiel  were  condemned,  most  of  them  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  erace. 
After  a  long  contest,  this  Bull  was  received  in  France,  Bossuet  and  Fen- 
^on  finally  acceding  to  the  condemnation,  and  the  name  of  Quesnel  was 
cast  out  as  evil,  while  his  work,  on  which  he  labored  for  sixty  years,  was 
baying  an  unprecedented  circulation.  That  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Gos- 
pels was  translated  by  Mr.  Russell,  in  England,  about  1730  ;  revised  and 
expurgated  by  Bishop  Wilson ;  still  further  revised  by  Dr.  Boardman  in 
1855,  and  it  is  now  reissued  in  a  handsome  and  solid  style  by  Randolph. 
It  is  not  distinguished  for  exegetical  ckill ;  it  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modem  philology ;  its  interpretations  are  for  the  most  part  of 
the  traditional  order  ;  some  of  *"  the  doctrines  of  grace"  are  enfeebled  or 
lost  sight  of.  But  it  is,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  so  filled  with  a  heav- 
enly unction,  with  a  simple,  tender,  humble  spirit,  with  a  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  and  divine  grace,  and  applies  divine  truth  in  such  an  ear- 
nest and  spiritual  way  to  all  the  sours  needs,  that  none  who  reads  these 
Beflections  can  fail  to  be  benefitted  thereby.  The  work  abounds  with 
hints  and  cautions  to  ministers  as  well  as  to  the  laity.  All  can  understand 
it;  it  is  good  for  all. 

Lange's  Commentary j  edited  by  Dr.  Schaff.  The  Epistles  General  of  James ^ 
Peter f  John  and  Jude  ;  James  by  Lange  and  Van  Ostebzeb  ;  Peter's  Episdes 
and  Jude  by  Fronmueller  ;  John's  Epistles  by  Karl  Brauiie.  Translated 
with  additions  by  J.  Isidor  Mombert,  D.D.  New  York :  Scribner  k  Co., 
1867.  We  cannot  do  much  more  than  announce  the  appearance  of  another 
(the  fourth)  volume  in  this  series,  which  has  had  such  extraordinary  suo- 
cesB  in  this  country.  It  contains  the  Catholic  or  General  Epistles,  upon 
which  there  are  comparatiTely  few  commentaries  in  our  English  exegeti- 
c^  literature.  Dr.  Mombert  appears  to  have  executed  his  task  well  and 
fiutiifully ;  the  supplements  he  nas  added  from  the  stores  of  English  liter- 
ature, including  even  references  to  sermons  on  special  texts,  add  to  the 
value  of  the  volume,  especially  in  the  homiletical  division  of  the  commen- 
tary. He  also  makes  useful  additions  to  the  critical  discussion  of  the  text 
from  the -most  recent  authorities.  Dr.  SchafTs  revising  hand  extends  to 
the  volumes  which  he  does  not  himself  translate.  The  demand  for  these 
Tolumes  shows  that  they  meet  and  satisfy  a  real  need,  especially  in  the 
ministry. 

Cyclapmdia  of  Biblical,  Theological  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  Prepared 
by  the  Kev.  John  McGlintock,  D.D.,  and  Jakes  Stronq,  S.  T.  D.,  vol  I.  A. 
B.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1867,  pp.  947.  Eoglish  literature  has 
produced  two  superior  Biblical  OyclopsBdias,  but  no  general  Oyclopaodia 
ef  merit  covering  the  ground  of  all  the  departments  of  theological  science. 
Back's  manual  is  quite  out  of  date.  Dr.  Bomberger's  condensation  of 
Herzog  is  arrested  in  its  mid  career.  Drs.  McGlintock  and  Strong  have 
undertaken  to  supply  this  desideratum.  They  have  been  at  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  with  excellent  colaborers,  in  collecting  and  digesting  the  enor- 
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inons  amount  of  neceasary  materiaL  The  printing  of  this  voliune 
begun  some  five  years  ago,  and  then  suspended.  Yarioas  diflGicultiea  and 
hindrances  incidental  to  such  a  new  and  wide  project  have  had  their  in- 
flaence  in  respect  to  some  few  minor  points,  and  given  occasion  to  some 
inaccuracies  in  this  first  volume.  The  preparations  for  the  suhaeqiieot 
volumes  arc  made  with  increased  facilities  and  thoroughneps.  The  work 
promises  to  be  a  monument  of  faithful  labor;  and  it  is  aninuted  by  an 
honest  purpose  to  represent  the  facts  fairly  and  consistentlv.  Of  this  we 
are  persuaded,  though  we  differ  from  the  editors  in  the  doctrinal  views 
which  will  of  course  control  them  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  They 
are  Arminians  of  the  Evangelical  Methodist  type,  aud  tell  us  candidly  that 
**  the  whole  work  is,  of  course,  prepared  from  the  editors'  point  of  view  as 
to  theology,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  hoped,  in  no  narrow  or  sectarian 
spirit"  And  we  have  occasion  to  bnow  that  the  editors  are  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  the  accounts  of  the  doctrinal  specialities  of  other  churches 
prepared  by,  or  submitted  to  persons  connected  with  these  communionB. 

Making  sdlowance  for  minor  inaccuracies,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aiy- 
ing,  that  in  all  the  previous  English  Cyclopaedias  combined,  there  is  not 
so  much  brought  together  of  wlmt  a  theological  student  ^minister  or  Isy- 
man)  may  want  to  Imow  about,  as  in  this  work,  so  far  as  letters  A  and% 
are  concerned.  The  editors  have,  of  course,  had  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
previous  works,  and  they  give  a  list  of  the  same,  with  due  eeneral  ac- 
knowledgments. They  have  freely  appropriated  whatever  they  foiud 
best ;  for  they  do  not  claim  to  be  preparing  an  orig^al  work,  but  rather 
a  digest  of,  or  extracts  from,  what  is  on  hand  in  various  forms.  And  m 
doing  this,  they  have  shown,  on  the  whole,  good  judgment  in  the  selections 
and  combinations. 

In  the  article  upon  the  ''Authorized  Version,"  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
to  the  final  action  of  the  American  Bible  Society  about  its  revised  edi- 
tion, are  not  fully  given.  All  tliat  the  writer  seems  to  know  about  the 
matter  is,  that  they  revoked  the  '*  standard"  edition,  issued  in  1851;  adding, 
**  what  sthndard  (if  anyj  tliey  were  to  follow,  we  have  not  been  able  lo 
learn."  An  inquiry  at  tne  right  source  would  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
work  of  collation,  so  as  to  arrive  thereby  at  a  satisfactory  edition,  has 
been  faithfully  performed ;  and  that  such  coll>ition  was  all  that  the  Society 
was  empowered  to  make.  In  the  article  on  .^jminianism,  there  is  a  state- 
ment which  requires  modification,  viz.:  that  '*the  history  of  English 
theology  will  show  that  all  who  deviated  from  the  golden  mean  maintained 
by  Armim'anism  (between  Calvinism  on  tiie  one  hand  and  Pelagianism 
on  the  other), have  fitllen  into  error  as  to  the  Trinity,  while  those  who  have 
adhered  to  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Arminius  have  retained  all  the 
verities  of  the  orthoaox  faith."  Now,  in  reference  even  to  the  English 
Church,  of  which  the  writer  is  directly  speaking,  it  is  not  true,  that  the 
Calvinists  in  that  Church  have  shown  any  special  tendency  to  desert  Trlni- 
tarianism,  rather  the  contrary.  And  ou^ide  of  that  Church  it  is  well 
known  that  anti-Trinitarianism  has  sprung  up  in  Arminian  rather  than  in 
Calvinistic  connections ;  the  process  has  been,  in  many  cases,  through  Ar^ 
minianism  to  Unitarianism,  and  not  directly  from  Calvinif^m  to  Unitarian- 
ism.  Of  course,  those  who  **  adhered  to  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  Ar- 
minius" did  not  also  become  anti-Trinitarians;  that  is  a  very  safe  statement; 
but  many  who  held  to  the  peculiarities  of  Arminianism  as  distinguished 
from  Calvinism,  did  also  become  Unitarians  both  in  England  and  this 
country.    The  translator  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (p.  339)  was  W.  H. 
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Teale  and  not  Zeale,  and  his  work  was  published  at  Leedsi  and  not  at 
I^ndon.  One  statement  about  A.myraut  (p.  209)  reqjnires  qnalifioition, 
▼is. :  *' As  Amyrant  held  it,  universal  grace,  or  electton,  is  of  no  actual 
MTiniB^  benefit  to  any-''  But  Amyraut  did  not  identi^  the  universal  pro- 
vision with  the  specific  purpose  of  election ;  election,  from  its  very  oature, 
most  be  ''of  saving  benefit."  Thig,  too,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  state- 
ments before  and  after. 

One  of  the  meritti  of  the  work  is  its  full  and  valuable  selections  of  the 
literature  under  each  head,  brought  down  to  recent  times ;  for  example, 
under  the  word  -Apology."  The  lecture«  of  Luthardt,  and  the  Basle  lec- 
tures of  Auberlen  and  others,  there  referred  to,  have  been  translated. 
The  title  of  the  new  German  periodical  on  this  subject  is  Beweis  (uot 
Apologie)  des  Olaubens. 

The  volume  is  brought  out  in  the  best  style,  and  should  be  liberally  «n- 
courag^. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Revised  and  edited  by 
Prof.  H  B.  Hackett,  D.D.,  and  Ezra  Abbot,  A.M.  Parts  I.  II.,  pp.  224.  New 
York :  Hurd  and  Houghton.  In  this  revision  of  Dr.  Smitti  s  well-known 
Dictionary,  the  editor  has  the  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  scholars  in 
the  different  churches  of  this  countrv,  and  will  undoubtedly  produce  a 
work  more  accurate  and  thorough,  and,  in  some  respects,  better  adapted 
to  our  wants  than  the  English  edition.  Dr.  Hackett  is  entirely  competent 
to  his  task ;  and  Mr.  Abbot's  accurate  scholarship  will  be  vigilant  against 
all  sorts  of  errors  in  the  details.  The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 
There  is  abundant  room  for  this  Dictionary  alongside  of  the  other  Gyclo- 
ptddias.    We  wish  it  a  large  success. 

The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  By 
Cabl  Rittsb.  Translated  and  adapted  to  Biblical  students  by  Wiluam  L. 
Gaok,  4  vols.,  8vo.  Appleton  &  Go.  Price  $14.  The  first  of  these  four 
handsome  octavos  is  devoted  io  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  the  other  three  to 
Palestino  west  of  the  Jordan.  Tliis  comprises,  it  is  true,  but  a  part  of  all 
the  ground  covered  by  Bitter ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  compe- 
tent advisers,  Mr.  Grage  has  done  better  to  retain  quite  fully  a  part  of  the 
original  work,  than  to  attempt  a  closely  condensed  epitome  of  the  whole. 
And  it  is  without  doubt  true,  that  the  portion  presented  here,  is  that  which 
is  the  true  basis  of  Biblical  studies.  Egypt,  the  trans-Jordan  region,  and 
the  Lebanon  district,  are  in  one  sense,  extra  Biblical  regions ;  they  ceme 
into  the  Bible  history  incidentally,  and  not  as  essential  features. 

The  editor  adheres  strictly  to  the  plan  of  retaining  all  of  Bitter  which  in 
any  way  relates  to  the  Biblel  so  far  as  the  Bible  has  to  do  vdth  Western  Pal- 
estine'and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  Ritler  has  given  us  a  careful  and  thoroiigh 
dig^t  of  all  the  travellers  and  biblical  geographers  down  to  the  period  of 
Robinson's  second  visit,  bringiog  their  accounts  into  relation  with  each 
other,  extracting  every  minute  detail  which  gives  any  coloring  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  generalizing  the  whole  in  his  characteristic  method.  The  edrtor 
has  retained  the  outline  of  tliose  chapters  which  relate  to  the  Holy  Land 
in  its  secular  aspects,  and  the  reader  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  great  master  in  geographical  science.  Recent  publications  on 
Palestine  are  referred  to,  and  in  some  cases  extracts  are  made  from  them, 
e.  g.,  from  Tristam's  Land  of  Israeli  the  author's  account  of  the  sites  ot 
O^iemaum,  Ohoraziu,  and  Bethsaida,  and  a  translation  of  Lartet  on  the 
Basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  ^ 

Mr.  Gage  deserves  the  thanks  ana  encouragement  of  all  Biblioal  stud^tii, 
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for  the  paiv)8  and  faithfulnoes  with  which  he  has  aocompliahed  his  gnat 
ta^k,  not  only  f)f  tranalating  Bitter's  work,  hut  of  adapting  it  to  better  use 
in  'various  ways.  Be  is  a  trained  Grernian  scholar,  and  emineutly  quali* 
fied  for  this  task,  and  the  other  projects  of  tianelation  whidi  he  naa  in 
hund. 

PKACTICAL  BEUGIOUS  UTERATUBE. 

Meesrs.  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers  have  published,  during  the  quarter, 
as  usual,  several  excellent  works  of  a  practical  religious  chat acter,  brought 
out  in  a  pleasing  and  substantial  style.    The  author  of  the  **  Wide,  mde 
World,"  continues  her  illustrations  of  JTu  Word:  The  House  of  hrad,  (pp. 
504  ;  illustrated  witli  maps  and  engravings),  and  shows  the  fruits  of  con- 
scicntious  study,  woven  into  an  attractive  itarrative.    The  plan  is  novel, 
simple,  and  satisfactory.  Though  we  have  missed  seeing  Dr.  Guthrie  in  this 
country,  yet  two  new  works  by  him  will  make  some  amends ;  Oirf  ^  JXir- 
ness;  Sketches,  Narrative  and  Descriptive,  (pp  388);  and  Our  Father's  Asiness, 
(pp.  278^;  the  former  contains  an  agreeable  series  of  miscellanea  on  Edin- 
burgh, The  Cowgate,  Paris,  New  Brighton,  etc.:  the  latter  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  young  men,    Donald  Eraser,  by  the  autlior  of  *•  Bertie  Lee,'* 
(pp.  224),  is  an  excellent  story  about  a  Scotch  lad  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  worked  his  way  up  to  competency,  by  honesty  and  piety ;  many 
of  ihe  incidents,  including  the  striking  narr<itive  about  the  Chinaman,  are 
said  to  be  real.    Heletia's  Household;  a  Tale  of  Rome  in  the  First  Ceniftry^ 
(pp.  422),  is  an  American  work,  the  name  of  the  author  not  being  given; 
but  it  is  a  volume  of  unusual  excellence,  contaming  a  truthful  and  deepb^ 
interesting  account  of  Nero  and  his  persecutions,  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusa'em,  of  the  life  and  conflicts  of  early  Christians,  etc.  Bogatzk^s  well 
known  Crolden  Treasury  is  reissued  by  the  Carters,  who  a^so  pubKsh  a  small 
volume  by  Dr.  Winalow  on  Instant  Glory,  including  a  biographical  notice 
of  Mrs.  Winslow. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Elements  of  Logic,  By  Henry  N.  Day,  12mo.,  pp.  320.  New  York: 
Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  The  scholar  who  undertakes,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  write  a  book  on  Logic,  comes  to  a  good  inheritance  ;  so  much 
rubbish  is  there  still  to  be  cleared  away,  and  so  much  new  building  to  be 
done.  He  may  well  be  content  if  he  can  make  a  fair  contribution  in  either 
of  these  lines  of  work.  But  the  first, — clearing  away  the  old  before  build- 
ing the  new. 

The  work  before  us  is  in  three  parts :  The  Laws  of  Thought ;  The  Doc- 
trine of  Method;  and  a  Logical  Praxis.  It  is  written  for  the  use  of  learn- 
ers, and  invites  attention  at  once  by  the  extent  of  ground  it  covers,  by  its 
condensation  and  its  rigorous  method.  It  is  to  be  praised  for  the  much 
that  it  contains,  aiid  for  the  more  that  it  omits.  It  is  marked  by  the  au- 
thor's well  known  closeness  of  thinking,  strict  metliod,  and  exhaustive 
enumeration.  It  is  an  earnest  endeavor  to  rescue  Logic  from  the  tfaraldom 
of  the  schools  and  the  cloister,  and  so  to  place  it  in  the  light  of  common 
day,  that  young  men  and  maidens  can  study  the  working  of  their  own 
souls,  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  they  feel  in  studymg  bnes,  moss, 
and  sea-sliells.  If  the  success  in  this  good  endeavor  is  partial  mtlier 
than  complete,  it  is  not  that  the  author  has  not  done  well,  but,  that  be 
has  not  done  better;  has  not,  in  fact,  bettered  his  instructions,  and  leav- 
ing the  doctors  to  their  fond  do vices^  stood  witli  more  self-trusting  pft> 
tience  to  the  interpretation  of  the  great  primal  facts  with  which  ibe 
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science  deals.  Bat,  before  specif jiag  in  this  direction,  let  us  give  the  dno 
praise  up  to  the  point  where  we  may  be  compelled  to  take  exceptions. 
The  general  scheme,  and  the  filling  np  of  the  &8t  part,  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  No  learcer  can  study  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  terms 
in  this  work  without  receiving  a  discipline  that  will  be  ot  liie-long  value. 
JTast  where  other  books  on  Logic  are  best,  in  the  primary  explanations, 
this  is  better  than  £hey — more  full,  definite,  and  progresAive. 

We  note  two  points  for  criticism :  one  a  point  of  language,  the  other,  of 
theory.  On  page  108,  in  speaking  of  Quantity  in  the  terms  of  a  Proposi- 
tion, we  read:  *'  the  one  principle  is  that  each  term  must  in  each  several 
proposition  be  taken  in  the  same  meaning  iu  respect  of  quantity,  as  well 
as  in  respect  of  nature  of  object  denoted  by  it"  This  is  gramadcally  in- 
correct, and  ambiguous  in  meaning.  The  grammatical  error  would  be  cor- 
rected by  saying :  each  term  must,  in  both  the  propositions  in  which  it 
occurs,  be  taken,  etc.  The  ambiguity  Hes  in  the  phrase,  **  in  the  same 
meaning  in  respect  of  quantity."  Dues  it  mean,  in  the  same  Quantity  as 
quaocity, — ^the  same  amount  of  Quantity,  the  extension  in  the  one=the 
extension  in  the  other ;  or,  comprehension  in  the  onesscomprehension  in 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be  ?  or,  does  it  mean  that  the  same  kind  of 
(Jointity  shtll  appear  in  both  propositions  in  which  the  same  term  occurs; 
L  e.y  if  in  one  proposition  the  term  shall  be  apprehended  in  extension, 
then  in  the  other  it  must  be  in  extension  ;  if  in  the  one,  in  comE^reheusion, 
then  in  comprehension  in  the  other?  The  context  leads  us  to  suppose  the 
firM  to  be  the  meaning  intended,  but  the  sentence  does  not  show  it.  The 
second  of  the  above  meanings — tliat  in  a  given  syllogism  the  same  term 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  kind  of  Quantity  in  both  Propositions,— exten- 
sion in  both,  or  comprehension  in  both,  seems  to  be  taciily  assumed  in  all 
the  books ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  fatal  assumptions.  As  well 
mi;{ht  a  geometrician  apprehend  a  Solid  solely  by  its  top  surface,  or  its 
side,  neglecting  the  complementary  dimension.  But  this  is  merely  by  the 
way,  we  shall  recur  to  it  farther  on. 

The  process  of  Induction  occupies,  of  right,  a  considerable  place  in  the 
present  work,  and  has  evidently  been  elaborated  with  much  care.  But 
we  doubt  if  the  learner  will  find  the  needed  help  in  tlie  exposition  of  tliis 
branch  of  reasoning.  Take  tne  example  given  as  an  illustration,  on  page 
117. 

"The  Inferior  Planets  shine  by  reflected  light; 

The  Superior  Planets  are  complementary  of  tlio  Inferior ;  therefore. 

The  Superior  Planets  shine  by  reflected  light** 

This  Syllogism  may  be  thus  explicated : — 

[a)  The  middle  Term,  (Inferior  Planets)  is  Part  of  the  Major  Term,  the 
whole  class  of  things  shining  by  reflecteu  light 

(6)  The  minor  Term  (Superior  Planets)  is  complementary  of  the  middle 
Term  (Inferior  Planets)  ; 

(c)  Therefore,  the  minor  Term  (Superior  Planets)  is  Part  of  the  Major 
Term  (the  whole  class  of  Planets  shining  by  reflected  light). 

The  letters  ou  h,  c,  are  of  our  own  insertion  for  reference.  We  annotate 
M  follows:  (a)  Why  then  not  stop  here?  if  you  apprehend  the  Inferior 
Planets  as  Part  of  the  whole  class  of  things  shining  by  reflected  light,  why 
make  a  syllogism  to  prove  that  they,  too,  shine  by  reflected  light  ?  Why 
labor  to  prove  that  a  part  does  what  you  have  just  said  the  whole  does  ? 
The  conclusion  is  ahready  it  the  assumption, — not  implicitly  to  be  seen 
when  unfolded  in  different  quantity,  but  explicitly,  ex  Vi  termini. 
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(b)  '*  Oomplementaryy'*  how?  If  in  Extension,  that  does  not  justify  the 
conciubion.  It  would  as  well  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Soperior 
Planets  are  wanner  than  the  earth,  or  that  they  have  no  rings ;  if  Comple- 
mentary means  in  depth,  it  is  not  correct,  for,  in  that  Quantity,  one  con- 
tains the  other. 

(c)  The  Explication  gives  the  conclusion  not  explicitly,  but  only  in%r- 
eniially,  requiring  an  additional  movement  of  mind  to  reach  the  point 
sought. 

We  are  compelled  to  think  this  syllogism  is  empty,  and  does  notrepre- 
seat  truly  the  action  of  the  mind  in  Induction.  And  so  must  every  syllog- 
ism fail  of  giving  any  real  help  if  its  Terms  are  all  read  in  the  same  quan- 
tity. There  is  a  higher  law  for  the  syllogism,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  it, 
the  sooner  we  shall  get  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

This  matter  of  Induction  has  cost  the  authdr  much  thought.  He  has 
fortified  himself  with  an  appendix,  and  there  has  quoted  from  John  Stuart 
Mill.  This  has  a  show  of  strength,  but  it  will  not  avail ;  turn  iMi$  drfen- 
ioribtis.  We  will  quote  from  the  quoted  passage,  that  both  he  that  helpeth 
and  he  that  is  holpen  may  fall  together. 

Page  226.  **  If  from  our  experience  of  John,  Thomas,  etc.,  who  once 
were  living,  but  are  now  dead,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  all  human 
beings  are  mortal,  we  might,  surely,  without  any  logical  inconsequence, 
have  concluded  at  once  from  those  instances  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  mortal.  The  mortality  of  John,  Thomas,  and  company,  is,  after  all,  the 
whole  evidence  of  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  one  ioC% 
is  added  to  the  proof  by  interpolating  a  general  proposition.  Not  on^ 
may  we  reason  from  particulars  to  particulars  without  passing  throof^ 
generals,  but  we  perpetually  do  so  reason  "  Now  this  means  that  titers 
shall  be  no  tacit,  mental  reference  to  the  whole,  in  cases  of  reasonmg  like 
the  above.  It  must  mean  this,  because  Logic  aims  to  put  into  explicit,  for- 
mal statement,  every  movement  of  mind  involved  in  reasoning.  If  the 
mind,  then,  does  move  through  the  general  notion — the  whole — ^in  passing 
trom  particular  to  particular,  as  in  the  above  case,  every  logician  will 
agree  that  that  movement  ought  to  be  stated.  To  deny,  then,  that  ^ere 
is  of  necessity  such  a  reference  to  the  whole,  meats  that  there  need  be  no 
tacit  reference ;  that  the  reasoning  shall  borrow  nothing  for  its  own  valid- 
ity fiom  such  tacit  reference.  This  being  so,  we  say  that  J.  S.  Mill  m%ht 
just  as  well  infer,  from  the  mortality  of  John  and  Thomas,  the  mortality  of 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  as  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  the 
bridge  that  carries  him  from  John  and  Thomas  to  the  Duke,  is  the  general 
notion  man  under  which  they  all  are  contained.  But  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to 
reason  without  the  help  of  this  general  notion.  Without  it  be  can  go  to 
any  other  particular — say  the  Angel  Gabriel,  as  well  as  to  the  Duke.  The 
mument  yoa  drop  the  whole  out  of  mind,  the  parts  are  no  longer  parts, 
but  only  individuals.  1  hey  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  they  no  longer 
face  each  other,  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  any  more  than  ap^es 
floating  in  a  tub. 

We  welcome  the  work  before  us  as  a  real  help  ;  it  willstimulate  thouaht; 
by  dropping  out  of  view  much  useless  matter,  it  will  narrow  the  field  of 
iuquiry,  and  so  help  to  bring  on  the  day  when  some  fair  degree  of  logical 
culture  shall  be  the  prized  possession  of  every  man  of  liberal  education. 
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GERMANY. 

EiBno^a  Theologioail  Encyclopedia  is  completed  by  the  pnblicatioii  of  the  208ih 
part,  making  21  vols.  The  supplement  contains  400  articles,  and  a  complete 
udez.  Among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Supplement  are,  Ti^chendorf  on 
the  Text  of  the  Bible;  Wieecler  on  Romans,  Galatians,  etc.;  K($stUn  on  the 
Reformation;  Patristic  Literature  by  Gass,  Wagenmann,  and  others;  Andreil 
by.Tholuck;  Landerer  on  Daub;  Beyschlag  on  Ullman;  Baur  and  his  School 
by  Schmidt;  Whately  by  Sch(5ll;  and  many  others.  This  great  work  is  a  mona- 
ment  of  Protestant  and  German  learning,  far  surpassing  any  previous  attempt. 
We  trost  that  Dr.  Bomborger's  abridgment  of  it,  now  comprising  two  volumes, 
m^  be  resumed  and  pompleted. 

Dr.  Diestel  has  been  called  from  Greifswald  to  Jena,  to  the  cbahr  of  Old 
Testament  Interpretation.  Dr.  Delitzsch  has  been  called  from  Erlangen  to 
Leipsick.  Dr.  Tuch  of  Leipsickis  deceased:  he  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Gen- 
esis,  and  an  .£thiopic  Grammar. 

TheologiscKer  Jakresbericht,  Yon  Wilhelv  Hacck.  First  Series,  1866.  Wies- 
baden: pp.  786.  Second  Series,  1867:  Part  I.  This  new  periodical  aims  to  give 
a  review  of  all  the  works,  chiefly  of  Protestant  theology,  that  are  published 
In  Germanv.  It  is  a  large  undertaking,  and  the  editor  has  the  assistance  of 
writers  at  home  in  the  several  departments.  The  volume  for  1866  brings  the 
review  of  books  down  to  the  end  of  1865.  The  contents  of  the  books  are  gen- 
erally given,  sometimes  quite  in  detail.  It  is  a  nseftil  work  for  one  who  desires 
to  see, In  a  moderate  compass,  an  account  of  what  is  published  in  Germany. 
The  works  of  each  quarter  are  classified  Too  much  space  seemn  to  be  given 
to  works  of  an  ephemeral  character,  but  on  the  whole,  taldng  into  account  the 
disadvantages  of  the  first  year,  the  object  of  the  editor  is  fairly  accomplished. 
The  extent  of  the  undertaking  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  some  750  works  are 
notieed  in  this  volume.  The  second  year,  part  first,  is  an  improvement  on  the 
first. 

Perthes  has  just  published  new  editions  of  ITllman's  Gregory  Ncuianxen,  and 
of  Neander-s  first  work,  Julian  the  Apostate,  He  also  announces  a  second  edition 
of  Hupfeid  on  the  Psalms y  edited  by  Riehm;  and  Aug.  MUcke,  Dogmatics  of  the 
mneieenih  Oenhary, 

In  the  Winter  Semester,  1866-7,  there  were  861  Protestant  theological  sta- 
dents  in  the  Prussian  universities:  Berlin  335,  Halle  306,  Ktoigsberg  90,  Bres- 
Ifttt  79.  Bona  34.  Greifswald  17. 

.  The  long  expected,  new,  and  <'  wholly  recast ''  edition  of  Rothe's  Theological 
AMes,  Vol  1, 18  just  out;  also  the  second  volume  of  the  enlarged  edition  of 
Banr's  Paul  the  Apostle',  a  new  edition  of  EusebixLS  of  Casserea^  by  Dindoif  ,  vols. 
I,  II,  containing  the  PrcpparaL  Evangel  an  Encydopasdia  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud,  A  to  J,  by  Rabbi  Hamburger  ;  Baltzer  on  the  Biblical  Account  of  the 
Oreation',  Luthardt  on  Luther's  Ethics;  Rippold,  Hand  book  of  Beceni  dixir^ 
History  with  a  preface  by  Rothe;  Vol  lU  of  Neumann's  History  of  the  United 
StaAsB, 

Bmitnhdm'e  Quarterly,  will  hereafter  be  published  regularly  in  Zurich  and 
Lcmdon.  It  is  intended  to  promote  an  interchange  of  Biblical  criticism  between 
England  and  Germany;  its  tone  is  positive  and  conservative.  «  In  the  3d 
ToL  1866  (Noe.  1,  2,  3),  we  find,  among  other  articles,  a  sharp  review  of  Schen- 
kePs  Portraiture  of  Christ  by  SupL  Graf ;  the  testimony  of  Ambrose  in  the 
4th  century  to  the  New  Testament  books  ;  an  account  of  Bullinger  and  tiie  2d 
Helvetic  Confes^on  by  Professor  0.  F.  Fritzsche;  the  authenticity  of  the  account 
of  the  Adulterers  in  John  viii,  by  Graf,  defending  it :  Staehelln  on  the  Prophets; 
Ghroasley  on  some  poUits  of  Biblical  Greography ;  Heidenheim  in  defense  of  Deu- 
tttronomy  against  its  more  recent  impugners :  Textoal  Critloisms  on  the  Prov- 
erbs, by  the  same ;  ICatth.  v,  48,  by  £^li ;  Passover  Songs  of  Samaritan  Hi^^ 
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Priests,  translated  by  Heidenheim,  who  also  gives  some  able  eriticisma  oa  Numb, 
xxiii,  3,  Ps.  xxii,  16  (defending  the  Sept  aad  N.  Test  reading),  and  Is.  zl,  S. 
Edw.  de  Muralt  (pp.  63-751),  gives  the  results  of  a  careful  comparison  of  Origen, 
with  the  Vatican  and  Sanaitic  MSS.  on  Matth.  ch.  1  to  vii,  so  as  to  get  at  the  old- 
est text  Among  the  English  works  reviewed  are  Ecce  Homo,  and  Fnller  and 
Posey  on  Daniel.  The  third  part  has  articles  by  Fritzsche  on  Hnmanism  in  Ger* 
many ;  Superintendent  Graf  on  Rom.  viii,  18— the  **  creature"  means,  hnmanltj 
not  yet  redeemed ;  Dr.  Egli  on  Biblical  Linguistics ;  Heidenheim  on  the  text  ojf 
the  Proverbs,  on  the  Samaritans,  on  Lev.  xxiii,  15  ;  £.  de  Muralt  on  Andeat 
MSS.  of  Uie  Bible,  etc. 

IhsQlapiaeht  Shidim  wmT  Kritikm.  2d.,  Hsft,  1867 :  Schlottmann,  The  Bridal 
Procession  in  Solomon's  Song  ;  Jacobson,  the  Idea  of  Vocation  and  Ordination; 
Romang,  Justification  by  Faith  (concluded) ;  The  Crux  Interpretnm,  GaL  fil. 
20  ;  Hoilenberg,  Corrections  to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestid  ;  Frank's  Hlstoir  of 
Protestant  Theology  is  reviewed  by  Tholuck,  Renter's  Alexander  III  by  Vo- 
gel,  Keim's  Historical  Christ  by  Baxmann,  etc. 

The  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  Is  about  to  publish  new  editions  of  the  Lal- 
in  Church  Writors,  with  amended  text  Sulpicins  Severus  has  appeared,  edited 
by  C.  Halm  ;  Lactantius,  TertuHian,  Cyprian,  etc.,  will  follow.  Tne  typojgraphy 
is  excellent,  and  the  price  moderate. 

Zattekriftf,  d. .  uwauehafUkhe  Thtdogk.  BegOA  HsfT,  1867.  TIscliendoifB 
little  work  on  the  Four  Gospels  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  extreme  negative 
school  of  criticism,  represented  by  this  joumaL  Three  of  its  articles  are  directed 
against  him ;  one  by  Overbook  on  Papias  and  his  testimony ;  another  by  Lip- 
sius  on  the  Time  of  Marclon  and  Heracleon ;  and  a  third  by  Hilgenfeld.  Holti- 
man  contributes  an  essay  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discussing  the  tbeoiy 
of  its  being  addressed  to  the  Roman  Church.  Merz  has  some  notes  on  Syriae 
fragments  of  Ignatius.  Hilgenfeld,  also,  takes  up  the  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Essenes,  attributing  this  sect  in  part  to  Persian  influence. 

TheokgiKhe  QuaHdUchrifL  Forty-ninth  year,  1867. '  Erstes  Hkvt  :  Gams,  The 
Old  Spanish  Canon  Law,  tracing  it  to  its  sources.  Hefele,  Leonardo  da  Vlnei'i 
picture  of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  very  interesting  article.  In  a  note  at  the  end 
of  the  number,  it  is  stated  that  Da  Vinci,  before  he  painted  the  Supper,  diew 
eleven  large  cartoons  of  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  cartoons 
came  to  England,  and  afterward  eight  of  them  were  purchased  by  the  King  of 
Holland,  and  after  his  death  came  into  possession  of  his  daughter,  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  whose  permission  they  have  been  copied  and  pho- 
tographed by  Bruckmann  of  Munich,  in  full  size,  and  also  in  reduced  copies. 
Mack,  on  Faith  and  Research,  an  exposition  of  Colossians,  i,  13-20.  Dr.  Nolle, 
under  the  head  Mitedlaneaj  gives  from  a  manuscript,  a  part  of  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter of  the  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  to  the  Bishop  (Sylvester)  of  Borne, 
where  this  text  varies  from  that  in  Routh's  Rdiqum:  also  some  of  the  firaffmenli 
of  Papias  in  Greek  (from  MS.),  which  Routh  has  only  in  a  Latin  translatu>n. 

ZmUckrifl  f,  d.  Hutonschs  ThMkgie,  2s.  Hsirr,  1867:  George  Kapp,  The  GoB- 
version  of  the  Bohemians,  from  the  sources,  in  continuation  of  an  article  on  tiie 
Moravians,  in  the  same  journal,  1864:  Kdhler,  Documents  relating  to  the  Hes- 
sian Reformation  :  Dr.  Peter  Megerli,  a  physician  of  Switzerland,  by  Under: 
Pressel,  new  documents  in  respect  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Louis,  and  hit  part 
in  the  Formula  Concordiie. 

ZeiUchrifi  /.  d  Lutheritehs  Theoloffie.  Erstes  Heft,  1867.  Eighteenth  yeti; 
K.  Buhl  on  (ralat  ill,  15-29.  J.  Tietz  on  the  expression  in  the  Formula  Conoor* 
di«c,  ''  In  spiritualibus  rebuls  homo  est  similis  trunco  et  iapidi,"  defending  It 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  Mtihler  and  others.  Messerschmidt,  on  Josti- 
ftcation  in  its  Relations  to  Morality.  Mdiring,  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  A.  V^B 
Harleas,  the  Importance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  meeting  the'Chnstian's  Need 
of  Salvation.  The  second  part  for  1867  contains,  Sellin  on  1  Cor.  xv,  42-60: 
Isenberg,  on  2  Cor.  ui,  13:  Preger,on  Mediaeval  Myitioism:  Uhdeii,oa  the 
Union  in  Prussia.  • 
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JmkfMkkir  fur  dmUtkt  Theokgie.  Rd.  xii  Part  I,  1867.  ?.  Kleinxrt.  The 
Old  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Weizstfcker,  the  Theology  of  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  an  able  exposition.  Schalte,  the  Doctrinal  Bearings  of  the  New 
Teatanient  View  of  a  Doable  Resurrection. 

The  monograph  of  Zahn,  of  Gk^ttingen,  on  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  is  highly  spoken 
of ;  k  brings  out  ftilly  the  relations  of  ^eologjr  to  philosophy  in  the  fonrtn  cen- 

S',  representing  Marceiios  as  the  Biblical  divine  of  his  period.  The  work  is 
Uahed  br  Pei^es,  of  Gotha.  Professor  Riggenbach,  of  Basle,  has  published 
an  able  work  on  the  Testimonies  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  reply  to  Volkmar 
and  others. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Calvin,  in  the  0/rpu9  R^artMlorumf  con- 
iainB  a  part  of  his  minor  tracts,  several  now  given  as  his  for  the  first  time ;  the 
tixth  volume  will  continue  the  series  of  tracts. 

The  biography  of  Stier,  the  author  of  the  Words  of  JetuHj  etc.,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  by  his  two  sons.  Dr.  Lehnerdt,  General  Superintendent 
of  Saxony,  died  Dec.  16 :  he  was  Neander's  successor  at  Berlin,  preceding  Nied- 
mer.  The  50th  anniversary  of  Rankers  receiving  Uie  doctorate  (at  the  age  of  20) 
was  celebrated  in  Berlin,  the  20th  of  February.  Dorner's  HUt'^  of  PnHi$Una 
Thtai^  has  been  published  ;  it  is,  of  oourse,  a  very  valuable  work,  though  its 
notices  of  JEhiglish  and  especially  of  American  theology  are  scanty  and  imperfect 

There  is  a  new  sect  in  Germany  called  the  ''  German  Temple,''  which  has' 
been  growing  some  few  years,  and  is  now  said  to  number  "some  thousand 
MmLSf'^and  to  have  instructed  about  150  youths  iu  its  principles,  its  great  end 
is  aooial  reform,  and  to  achieve  this,  it  aims  first  of  all  at  *'•  collecting  out  of  all 
the  nations  a  people  in  Palestine,  and  erecting  a  temple  at  Jerusalem.''  On 
this  great  work  they  have  already  spent  4400  florins,  but  have  been  obliged,  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  to  withdraw  the*  four  pupils  who  have  kept  their  post 
in  Jerusalem. 

ProC  Chr.  Hermann  Weisse,  died  Sept  19.  He  was  born  in  1801,  and  has  for 
Buuiy  years  tanght  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  was  in  the  main 
attached  to  the  Hegelian  school,  though  with  protest  against  some  of  its  posi- 
tions. Among  his  works  are  iEsthetics,  2  vols.,  1838  :  the  Gospel  History,*  2 
▼ols.,  1838  ;  Luther's  Ghristology,  1855  ;  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  3  vols.,  1855- 
1860. 

A  fifth  edition  of  the  admirable  Apologetic  Lectures  of  Dr.  Luthardt,  of  Leip- 
sic, has  been  published,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  the  Edinburgh  translation  was 
made  from  the  third  edition.  Dr.  Luthardt  will  also  publish,  this  summer,  a 
rimilar  course  of  lectures  on  the  great  Truths  and  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  We 
hope  that  both  of  thesd  works  may  be  reproduced  in  this  country. 

There  are  3,241  newspapers  in  the  G^nan  language  published  in  Europe,  of 
which  747  are  political. 

FRANCE. 

BMHn  ThSoiogique,  1866.  Paris.  This  publication  edited  by  De  Pressens^, 
is  a  supplement  to  the  Revue  Chr^tienne,  containing  more  strictly  theological 
eaaays  and  discussions.  It  is  published  every  two  months.  R.  HoUard  has  been 
made  joint  editor  for  1867.  The  vol.  for  1866,  pp.  376,  contains,  besides  reviews 
of  current  works,  caref\illy  prepared  articles  on  the  following  subjects :  Masel 
on  Bruston's  new  French  version  of  the  Psalms:  Coyne  on  the  authenticity  of 
Katthew,  reviewing  the  testimony  of  Papias;  Gttder  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  translated  by  M.  Ruffet ;  Cfh.  Byse  on  Lutteroth's  Taxation  of  Cyrenius; 
Philosophic  Individualism,  two  able  articles  by  Professor  Astit^  of  Lausanne  ; 
Esebenau^r  on  Kahnis's  Principles  of  Protestantism ;  E.  Amaud,  the  Semitic 
Languages ;  Lalot  on  Schenkel's  Life  of  Jesus ;  a  translation  of  Dr.  Schaff  on 
the  Moxml  Perfection  of  Christ ;  E.  L.  Savoureux  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old 
Taitamant ;  '  ^H.  Paul  on  Savorarola  the  Prophet,  two  articles. 

Amiaim  db  iUitotqpto  Ckritimuu.  1867.  Jan.,  Feb^  March.  Lbnobxaht,  The 
Leg«ui  of  Cadnma  and  the  Phenician  aettlemanta  in  Greece,  two  articles.  Ab- 
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b^  Garr^,  a  eeyenth  letter  against  Abb^  Fabre'a  Ontologiam.  Griyeaii,  tetitli 
article  on  the  Condemnation  of  the  Maxime»  des  SainU,  and  the  eontroyeisj 
between  Bossnet  and  F^nelon.  Bonnettj  (the  editor)  on  the  Beligion  of  the 
Romans  and  their  Relation  to  Primitiye  Christianity,  two  artiolas,  oontiiiiied. 
Gabriel  de  Chanlnes,  a  defense  of  the  tradition  that  the  gospel  was  preaohed 
in  France  in  the  first  centnry,  against  the  Bemu  Oontemporaine.  M.  de  Sankj't 
recent  able  worik  on  the  Last  Pays  of  Jerusalem,  is  reviewed  by  Bonnettj, 
who  also  contributes  on  account  of  the  striking  testimony  of  GaUenus  the 
Philosopher,  about  A.  D.  160,  to  the  yirtues  of  the  eariy  Christians.  IL  Foit, 
The  Descendants  of  Noah,  and  the  countries  they  peopled,  two  wtiolet. 
Bishop  Ayranzi,  The  New  Direction  to  be  giyen  to  Catholic  Polemics. 

M.  Henri  Hollard,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  Fnuiee» 
died  Dec  27.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  lUvw  ChrStirnme,  and  bore  a  laige 
part  in  the  reyiyid  of  eyangelical  religion  in  France.  His  labors  in  oompara- 
tiye  anatomy  {Etudes  de  la  Nature^  1843),  are  uniyersally  recognized.  In  1863^ 
he  defended  the  unity  of  the  race  In  a  treatise  entitled  L^Bomme,  He  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  religious  journal,  Le  Semeur. 

The  Revue  ChrStienne^  Jan.,  contains  a  lecture  by  E.  Nayille,  on  the  ParMoM 
•in  Oontdence;  the  same  able  writer  has  been  ^leliyering  at  Geneya  a  oourse  on 
General  Philosophy,  largely  thronged.  De  Pressenst^  contributes  to  the  re- 
yiew,  an  account  of  the  Life  and  Seryices  of  Hollard,  and  a  Reyiew  of  the 
Month  ;  K  Robin  has  an  essay  on  the  Treatment  of  Released  Conyicts.  Fn. 
Kuhn,  on  the  Abbd  Perreyye,  Prof,  in  Sorbonne  ;  Vulliemin,  on  recently  pub- 
lished Letters  of  the  Early  Reformers  ;  Masson,  Ritualism  in  England.  AruL, 
Be  Prcssens^,  a  ''  Conference,"  on  ^e  discussion  between  Celsus  and  Qiigen, 
on  the  relations  of  man  to  the  animal ;  F.  Lichtenberger,  a  **  Moral  Study  on 
G(jthe."  A  short  notice  of  the  character  of  the  venerable  pastor  JuillerBt; 
President  of  the  Consistoxy  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  who,  in  1816, 
senred  the  cause  of  that  church  so  nobly.  There  is  also  a  yery  seyere  artide 
against  Prussia,  as  haying  violated  the  principles  of  right,  in  its  late  war. 

M  Koel  des  Vergers,  who  died  lately  at  Nice,  (bom  1805),  pubtished  Abol- 
feda's  Life  of  Mohammed,  in  1837 ;  History  of  Africa  ancl  Sicily  under  the  Mus- 
sulman Dynasties,  1841;  History  of  Arabia,  1841;  and  a  History  of  Etruria  and 
the  Etruscans,  which  is  held  in  the  highest  repute. 

M.  Cousin  bequeathed  to  the  Sorbonne  his  magnificent  library,  composed  of 
fourteen  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  editions  and  of  great  value.  He 
requires  that  the  library  shall  be  left  just  as  it  is,  in  the  veiy  same  place,  so 
that  readers  may  be  received  in  the  apartment  which  he  inhabited  for  moie 
than  thirty  vears.  He  formally  forbids  any  of  his  books  being  lent  out  of  the 
premises,  fie  endows  the  Sorbonne  with  an  annual  income  of  10,0001  viz., 
4,000C  for  the  librarian,  2,000f.  for  the  sub-librarian,  one  thousand  francs 
for  the  reading-room  cierk,  and  three  thousand  francs  for  keeping  the 
books  in  repair.  Lastly,  he  designates  M.  BarthelemySt  Hilaire  as  cnieflibra- 
rian,  and  leaves  him  all  his  papers,  charging  him  expressly  to  write  his  (the 
testator's)  biography.  The  posts  of  chief  and  sub-librarian  are  hereafter  to  be 
reserved  for  agrig^t  of  the  university.  Having  made  all  these  dispositions,  M. 
CousiU  appoints  as  universal  legatees,  MM.  Mignet,  Barth^emy  St  Hilaire  and 
Frdmyn,  who  will  have  at  least  400,000f.  to  share  amongst  them,  after  all  de- 
ductions, and  independent  of  a  capital  representing  an  annual  income  of  6,000(1, 
bequeathed  especially  to  M.  Mignet 

M.  Am^d^e  Thierry  has  brought  out  a  work  entitled  *'  St  Jerdme.  la  Society 
Chr^tienne  en  Rome,"  presenting  a  picture  of  the  Christian  Church'  during  the 
last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  M.  Thierry  regards  St  Jerome  ft^ia  fourmffer- 
ent  pomts  of  view,  vis.:  as  a  conturoversial  writer,  a  divine,  a  Bi>«^.^  critio,  and 
a  propagator  of  monkery  in  the  western  world.  The  secon^yolnme  of  the 
work  contains  a  short  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Empxesa  Plw^dia. 
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J.  H.Girardin  has  pnbluhed  a  French  translatioii  of  the  treatise,  **  El  Conooi- 
mento  dc  las  Naciones,'*  vritten  by  Antonio  Perez  during  bis  imprisonment, 
and  dedicated  to  King  Philip  III,  of  Spain,  a  document  whicb  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration both  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  for  the  curious 
Tiew  it  presents  of  the  condition  of  European  affairs  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century.  Besides  this  yenion,  M.  Girarmn  treats  his  readers  to  abiblio^phical 
dtoquiaition  dn  the  antbentioity  of  the  treatise,  the  original  of  which  is  given  ; 
and,  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix,  an  important  consultation  of  Melchior  Cano, 
the  Dominican  theologian,  upon  the  relations  between  the  Papal  See  and  the 
Spanish  church. 

An  entertaining  and  amusing  work  has  just  been  published  by  M.  Jal,  enti- 
tled, **  Dictionaire  Critique  de  Biographic  ct  d'HiHtorie.*'  It  carries  out  a  plan 
conceived  by  Bayle,  whose  idea  was  to  make  a  dictionary,  the  speciality  of 
which  should  be  the  correction  of  historical  blunders  of  oil  sorts.  The  perusal 
of  such  a  book,  says  one  of  M.  Jal's  critics,  is  instructive,  yet  also  very  provok- 
ing, for  it  shows  what  a  number  of  blunders  people  have  credited  on  the  testi- 
mony of  grave  men,  and  have  helped  to  disseminate  in  their  turn. 

Among  the  larger  theological  works  now  in  course  of  publication  in  France, 
toe — Uie  works  of  Cardinal  Bonaventura,  of  which  the  9th  vol.  is  out,  to  bo 
completed  in  14  vols. ;  Keiffenstuel-s  Jtu  Gionnimm,  edited  bv  Pelletier,  vok  3d, 
three  more  vols,  are  to  be  issued  ;  the  Ada  Sanaontm^  which  is  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  to  extend  to  some  56  volumes ;  a  new  French  translation  of  Augus- 
tine's works,  voL  4th,  to  extend  to  15  vols. ;  a  new  edition  and  a  new  translation 
of  tiie  Summa  of  Aquinas  ;  a  new  translation  of  Chrysostom  by  Abb^  Bareille, 
ToL  6,  to  be  compnsed  in  26  vols.;  Darras,  Hutory  ^  the  Churchy  voL  8,  to  be 
20  vols.;  Friquet,  Galha  Chrittiana^  voL  2d,  not  to  ''  exceed''  25  vols. ;  Mart^/r- 
olMtMa  Dhtardi,  ed.  RigoUot,  foL  2  cols.,  60  fhincs.  Didot  has  completed  Uie 
publication  of  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stephanus. 

The  6th  volume  of  H.  Fauche's  translation  of  the  Mahabharata,  from  the 
Sanskrit,  has  just  been  published. 

In  France  there  are  78,584  priests,  and  108419  minor  ecclesiastics,  86  arch- 
bishops, 3,517  cures  and  189  vicars-general,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catiiolio 
Church.  Of  this  clerical  army,  onfy  35,000  are  paid  by  Government,  the  re- 
.mainder  being  supported  by  the  church.  The  sum  thus  supplied  amounts  an- 
nually to  218,092,600!: 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  TSeitsUmmm^  published  at  Ztirich,  edited  by  Pastor  Lang,  is  a  violent 
advocate  of  the  unbelieving  and  destructive  tendencies  of  the  age.  Its  editor 
teaches  in  the  sense  of  Hegel,  Baur,  and  Strauss;  and  contends  that  a  minister 
can  hold  these  views  and  vet  remain  in  the  pastoral  office.  He  avows  that  the 
idea  of  personality  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  God.  Dr.  GUder,  of  Berne,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  opponents  of  this  scnool,  and  of  course,  violently  assailed.  Herr 
Langhaus,  professor  in  the  Teachers*  Institute  at  MunchenbUchsee,  canton  of 
Berne,  has  been  lately  reelected  to  his  post,  though  the  cantonal  Synod  of 
Berne  protested  against  it  on  account  of  his  open  advocacy  of  these  unchristian 
•peculations.  A  new  preacher  at  Berne,  Scartuzzini,  is  a  professed  adherent  of 
Baor,  denying  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures.  Prof.  Immer,  though  by  no  means  strictly  orthodox,  has  been 
severely  attacked  because  he  has  protested  against  the  irruption  of  this  infidelity 
into  the  church. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Zeiutimmen  and  the  R^omMaittTy  in  German 
Switzerland,  a  new  periodical  has  been  started  at  Baale,  the  Kirchet'freundf  to  be 
edited  by  Prof.  Riggenbach  of  Basle,  Dr.  GUder  of  Berne,  and  Pastor  Jost  Heer, 
of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  It  stands  on  the  evangelical  basis  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

There  are  published  In  Switzerland  360  newspapers,  of  which  239  are  in  Ger- 
mao,  106  in  French,  12  in  Italian,  2  in  Romanic,  and  1  in  Polish. 
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Prof.  Godet  of  Lausanne,  whose  able  work  on  John  we  noticed  last  year,  has 
resi  j^ned  his  position  as  pastor,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  work  as  Profies- 
sor  in  the  Theological  School  of  the  canton.  He  is  preparing  a  commentair  on 
Luke.  The  introductory  matter  of  his  work  on  Jonn  natf  been  translated  into 
Crerman,  and  is  praised  in  German  periodicals. 

A  Bible  for  the  blind  has  been  completed  at  Lausanne  in  32  Tola.;  eoat  162 
francs  ;  it  is  sold  to  the  needy  for  12  francs.  Six  years  have  been  spent  in  its 
preparation. 

Dr.  L.  Segond  has  published  at  Lausanne  a  new  French  version  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  with  notes ;  it  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  current  traoft- 
lations.  Dr.  Segond  was  appointed  by  the  Preachers'  Society  of  Greneva  to 
make  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

HOLLAND. 

Dr.  Van  Osterzee  of  Utrecht,  whose  commentary  on  Luke  forms  one  of  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  Lange's  Bible-Work,  has  published  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Gospel  of  John  defending  it  against  recent  criticlBms.  J.  J.  Doedes  has 
brought  out  a  work  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  its  earlier  history.  1563  to 
1567.  The  second  part  of  Van  Hensden's  Handbook  on  the  Statiatios  of  the 
Netherlands  has  appeared,  (pp.  273-654.) 

BUSSLi 

The  Moscow  Gazette  replies  to  the  Papal  AUocntion  about  the  unjust  treat 
ment  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia  ;  of  the  15  Roman  Catholic  biahoprics  in 
Russia,  10  are  occupied ;  the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  JSmpire 
is  2,800,000,  giving  now  280,000  to  each  bishop ;  while  of  Greek  bishops  there 
are  64  to  56,000,000  orthodox  Greek  Christians,  or  one  to  875.000  :  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  should  be  only  3  Roman  Catholic  bishops  instead  of  10; 
that  the  Catholic  pastors  are  all  paid  by  the  Stote,  while  of  the  60,000  Greek 

Eastors,  only  17,535  are  thus  paid  ;  that  in  one  diocese,  Ssaratow,  the  CathoUe 
ishop  has  100,000  souls,  and  is  paid  5,000  rubles,  while  the  Greek  has  1,50(K, 
000  souls,  and  receives  only  743  rubles,  etc  Russia  has  abrogated  the  conco^ 
dat  with  Rome,  made  in  1847. 

Among  the  Russian  professors  who  teach  the  Hegelian  philosophy  are  SneD- 
man  in  Helsingfors,  Boulitsch  in  Casan,  Pauloff  in  Kietf,  Gogozkl  in .  Kie& 
The  latter  has  published  a  dictionary  of  the  PhUosophieal  Sckneea,  Some  of  the 
Russian  works  on  philosophy  produced  within  the  last  few  years  are,  a  logic  by 
Karpoff,  psychology  by  Kikozze,  Novicki  on  the  development  of  philosophical 
and  religious  ideas  among  the  ancients,  also  a  system  of  logic  by  Koropzolf. 
Professor  Jurkiewitsch  reads  public  lectures  on  philosophy  at  Moscow.  The 
chairs  of  philosophy  in  the  Russian  universities  were  suppressed  bv  the  Empe- 
ror Nicholas,  but  they  are  now  reinstated.  Snelling,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Helsingfors,  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Finland  senate. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  Russian  government  for  the  introduotkm  ' 
of  a  new  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  language 
used  in  the  different  schools  as  medium  of  instruction  will  be  that  of  the  nugoi^ 
ity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  whether  Polish,  Buasian,  German  or  lithn* 
anian.  Spiritual  instruction  will  be  imparted  by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  reli- 
gious persuasions,  and  the  Polish  language,  as  well  as  the  historv  of  PoUnd, 
together  with  the  Russian  language  and  hi^ry,  will  be  taught  in  all  the  sohook 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Russia  is  presided  over  by  a  consistory  of  12  mea^ 
hers,  at  St  Petersburg,  Baron  Von  Meyndorff,  President  There  are  8  Bubordin- 
ate  consistories.  The  whole  number  of  Lutheran  Churches  in  Russia  is  431,  with 
566  clergy. 

A  translation  of  SdeeHoiufrom  the  Sermont  of  Archbishop  Philasbtcs  has  been 
made  into  French  by  A.  Serpinet,  in  three  volumes,  from  the  second  Roaaai 
edition. 

The  Warsaw  High  School  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  thorough  PanachiYiitio 
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University,  where  all  the  SclaTonio  langaages— the  Rassian,  Blish,  Czech,  Ser- 
Tian  and  Crotian  are  to  be  represented,  and  it  will  be  made  the  chief  seat 
nnd  centre  of  Sclayonic  learning.  The  language  used  in  the  lectures  will  be 
Bnasian,  but  this  feature  will  be  gradually  introduced. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St  Petersburg,  says  Dr.  Wright  (Journal  of  Sac.  Lit 
Jan.,  1867,  p.  461),  possesses  four  Syriac  MSS.  purchased  in  1852,  of  the  great- 
Mt  valne;  tnree  belong  to  the  7th  century  and  one  to  the  6th.  One  is  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel  in  the  Peschito  version;  another,  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  part, 
ftlso  in  the  Peschito;  a  third  contains  a  variety  of  fragments  on  church  history ; 
the  4th  bearing  date  A.  D.  462,  is  the  chief  one,  a  copy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Eusebius,  bks.  i-iv  and  viii-x :  with  parts  of  v  and  viL  The  British  Mu- 
seom  MS.  has  only  books  i-iv.  Mr.  Wright,  by  permission  of  the  Director  of 
the  Library,  M.  Deiianoff,  has  the  loan  of  this  "  precious  volume'^  for  publica- 
tion.   The  date  is  about  120  years  after  the  death  of  Eusebius. 

GREECE. 

Kaville's  work.  Eternal  L^fty  has  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Kephalus,  and 
published  at  Odessa.  In  Alexandria,  a  teacher,  Argyropylus,  has  published  a 
mtem  of  Ethics  in  Greek  ;  and  anhysician,  Oikonopylos,  has  published  a  reli- 
(poxm  work,  entitled  The  Quide  Through  Ltft,  The  Greek  poet,  Panagiolis,  has 
pablisbed,  in  reply  to  Renan,  a  novel  called  KavitimSy  or  the  Excdlmce  r/  the  Chrie- 
fMM  Rdigiony  which  is  said  to  be  written  with  talent  A  Society  of  Friende  cf 
CidturB  has  been  in  existence  in  Athens  for  thirty  years,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  elevate  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  people.    Keue  Evang,  Air- 

SPAIN. 

According  to  the  latest  statistical  reports  in  a  population  of  15,658,586,  there 
are  11,828,523,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  that  is  about  75  in  100.  It  is 
also  said  that  out  of  72,157  municipal  councillors,  12,479  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  422  being  mayors  and  938  deputy  mayors. 

The  clergj  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Spain  consist  of  53  prelates,  and  one 
eoa4intor  bishop.  52  deans,  431  titular  canons,  and  756prebcndaries,  Uie  sala- 
riea  of  whom  amount  annually  to  24,404, 250  reaux.  The  parochial  clergy  is 
composed  of  19,311  cur^,  156  perpetual  vicars,  986  ofBciatinfj^  vicars,  and 
S,904  coadjutors,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  79  million  reaux.  The  religious  houses 
endowed  by  the  state  number  4,726,  and  the  payments  to  them,  added  to  those 
of  791  almoners  and  799  priests,  amount  to  8,401,240  reaux. 

ITALY. 

Among  the  discoveries  of  the  Chevalier  dc  Rossi  in  the  Catacombs,  is  an  in- 
scription found  at  Pompeii,  showing  the  public  existence  of  Christianity  thir- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  St  Peter.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Pa- 
Sm  testimony  to  the  history  of  the  church.  De  Rossi  gave  an  account  of  it  in 
e  BuUdino  d'Archeologia  drittiana  Sept.,  1864,  which  is  translated  by  Bonnetty  in 
the  Annalet  de  PhUoeaphie  Chrefiermey  Aug.,  1866,  accompanied  by  a  fac-simile  of 
the  Inscription  (p.  40),  which,  however,  nas  vanished  smce  its  exposure  to  the 
idr.  It  was  first  seen  by  Fiorelli  in  1862.  The  words  audi  chbistumos  were 
unmistakable;  following  these  were  two  other  words,  more  doubtfUl,  but  which 
probably  were  sitvos  (sjf:vos?)  sobobes.  The  whole,  it  is  conjectured,  may 
mean:  <*  Listen  to  the  Christians,  the  Swans  with  severe  songs.^'  Another  in- 
scription reads:  mendax  vebaci  ubiqi  e  salutesi,  i.  e.,  **  I,  a  liar  to  the  Truth, 
greeting'^— said  in  irony  by  a  Pagan  to  a  Christian.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions,  it  seems  to  be  shown  that  there  were  Christians 
at  Pompeii  A.  D.  79,  and  that  they  had  a  synagogue  or  house  of  prayer,  where 
there  was  preaching  and  the  singing  of  grave  (ssvos)  songs. 

LSfrariee  in  Laly,— The  total  number  is  210;  of  which  164  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic— 40  not  so.  These  210  libraries  contain  4,149,287  Tolnmes.  Emilia  posses- 
ses more  than  a  quarter  of  these.    Lombardy  is  the  next  richest  province,  ha^* 
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ing  800,000.  Toscanj  comes  next  with  600,000.  The  Abrazri  and  BMilicata 
are  the  poorest  The  total  means  possessed  by  all  these  libraries  amounts  to 
746,317  francs,  of  which  snm  87,7/0  francs  are  derived  from  endowments  be- 
longing to  the  institutions ;  486,986  francs  represent  government  grants;  94,404 
communal  grants,  and  8,233  provincial  grants. 

Great  Britain  has  1,771,493  volumes  in  its  public  and  large  private  libraries, 
or  6  to  every  100  persons  in  its  population;  Italy  has  4,149,287,  or  104  to  every 
100  persons;  France  has  4,389,000,  or  11.7  to  each  100  persons;  Austria  2,408,- 
000,  or  6.9  per  cent;  Pnissia  2,040,450,  or  11  per  cent;  RussU  682,090,  or  1| 
per  cent;  Bavaria  1,268,500,  or  264  per  cent,  and  Belgium  509,100,  or  104  per 
cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Italy,  which  is  a  very  ignorant  countrr,  has 
public  libraries  far  beyond  its  proportional  education,  and  also  probably  mva- 
ria,  while  Prussia,  which  is  the  most  educated  of  ail,  occupies  in  this  list  only  a 
middle  position. 

Out  of  the  21,777,334  Italians,  16,999,701  do  not  know  their  letters,  while  the 
remainder,  893,388  can  barely  read ;  thus  the  number  of  more  or  less  educated 
individuals  is  reduced  to  2,260,605  males,  and  1,109,640  females  t  In  1863  there 
were  but  29,422  schools,  cither  public  or  private,  frequented  by  1,109,924 
scholars,  and  256  gynmasias.  Two  hundred  and  nine  communes  do  not  pos- 
sess a  single  school,  either  public  or  private.  I^  1859,  the  government  of 
Italy,  including  Austria,  spent  annually  but  eight  million  francs  for  pomilar 
education.  In  1863  this  item  figures  in  the  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alone  for  fifteen  millions,  the  snm  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  single 
State  of  New  York  I 

The  Oazetta  di  Fireme  gives  the  following  as  the  net  revenues  of  the  ehmch 
in  Italy:  Religious  corporations  about  to  be  abolished,  11,035,575  lire  ;  mendi- 
cant religious  corporations,  298,221 ;  sisters  of  mercy,  163,777 ;  bishops'  sala- 
ries, 5,555,394;  seminaries,  3,225,011;  chapters  and  pretends,  8,558,780;  ud 
various  other  sources  of  revenue,  amonntiii^  in  all  to  75,841,439  lire. 

Profeasor  Ferrozzi  has  published  the  third  volume  of  his  '  *  Encldopiedia 
Dantesca, "  a  valuable  work,  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  The  matter  em- 
braced in  it  involves  eveiy  species  of  knowledge  relating  to  Dante  and  Mi 
times,  biographic,  historic,  critical  and  phUologic,  in  the  shape  of  indices, 
extracts,  commentaries,  disquisitions,  essays,  etc.  The  bibliographic  section 
includes  copious  lists  and  notices  of  foreign  translations  of  Dante,  and  works 
concerning  him  and  his  writings,  as  well  as  the  various  Italian  editions  Imd 
works  of  the  same  character.  It  also  contains  interesting  notices  of  Petrarch, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Briiith  and  Fbreign  Evangelicai  Review^  April.  1.  The  Divine  and  Human 
Natures  in  Christ ;  the  excellent  Ooncio  ad  CUrum  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  re- 
printed from  the  Bibliothea  Sacra,  2.  The  Literal  Theology.  3.  J.  S.  Mill's 
Theory  of  Mind,  by  Rev.  H.  Calderwood,  DJ).,  of  Glasgow,  an  acute  oriticiam. 
4.  Renan's  Apostles.  5.  The  Organized  Structure  of  tne  New  Testament^  on 
the  basis  of  Bernard's  Bampton  Lectures.  6.  Trials  of  Irving  and  Campbell  of 
Row.  7.  Cyclopedia  Literature.  8.  Interpretation  of  the  Psfdms.  9.  The 
Antiquity  of  Man. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Jcumal  of  Sacred  LUeraturtj  it  was  announced 
that  that  valuable  periodical,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  England,  most  be  dis- 
continued ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  by  the  April  part  that  this  is  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  editor,  B.  Harris  Cowper,  said  that  ne  had  sunk  all  his  purchase 
money,  and  edited  it  for  nothing,  and  yet  was  running  into  debt  for  it  But 
new  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  for  its  continuance.  The  Januarv 
number  completed  the  10th  voL  of  the  new  (fourUi)  series,  and  contained,  C. 
A.  Row,  on  the  Historical  Character  of  the  Gospds ;  Karen  Traditions  and 
Opinions,  a  veiv curious  summary ;  ** The  Coming  One;'' Difllcult  Passases of 
Job  ;  Hymns  of  the  Abyssinian  Church ;  Remarlra  on  the  **  Eirenicon ;"  Oui- 
dlemas  Day,  A  Mystery,  reprinted ;  Two  Epistles  of  Mar  Jacob,  in  Syriae,  etc 
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The  number  fi>r  April  begins  a  new  series.  It  has  articles  on  the  Church  and 
the  Working  Men ;  Rites  and  Ceremonies :  The  Eternity  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, a  concise  ontline,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Rooertson ;  The  Tripartite  Nature  of 
Man :  Mr.  Hinton's  Metaphysical  Views,  defending  him  against  the  charge  of 
pantheism :  The  Breton  Bible,  by  Dr.  Tre^^elles,  a  very  interesting  sl^etch  of  Le 
Gonidec*s  Breton  Torsion,  just  reissued  m  2  yoI&:  Ritualism,  by  Dr.  KItIeus  ; 
Plea  for  a  Bevised  Translation  of  the  Scriptures :  Comte's  Pantheism,  by  J.W. 
Jackson  ;  The  State  of  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  C.  A.  Bow ;  a  re- 
Tised  translation  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Job,  by  J.  M.  Kodwell ;  Celes- 
tine's  Lituxgy  in  Syriac,  edited  by  W.  Wright,  etc 

Dr.  Gerald  Molly,  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Maynooth,  has  published  a  review 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon,  in  which  he  says  that  there  can  be  ''  no  compromise 
whaterer"  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  rector  of  Killeleagh,  the  most  learned  man  in  the  Irish 
ehnrch,  died  Dec.  3,  at  the  age  of  76.  lus  chief  researches  were  in  the  deci- 
phering of  Egyptian  and  cuneiform  inscriptions ;  his  system  of  the  latter  is 
recognued  byUawlinson  and  Grotefend  as  the  best  In  1829,  he  wrote  ably 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  controTersy. 

William  De  Buivh,  DJ>.,  late  rector  of  Ardboe,  died  15th  Oct,  1866.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  Endithman-%  HAnw  and  Ckaldee  (kmwrdancey  2  vols. ;  an  Skpch 
«ttian  of  iht  Etvdaiwnt  5th  ed.;  OammenUxry  en  the  Psalms,  2  vols.;  the  Second 
AdveU,  3d  ed.;  Early  Prophecies  of  a  Redeemer,  etc 

The  Chridian  RemembranctTy  Jan.  Mediaeval  Latin  Poetry:  Works  of  Edward 
Irving ;  The  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  The  Church  and  the  World ;  The  Papal 
Temporalitiea,  Dr.  Newman ;  The  York  Congress  and  the  Church  in  1866. 

The  Dublin  Review,  Jan.  Richard  Whately;  Relation  of  St  Paul  with  St 
Peter ;  Medieval  Manichaeism  and  the  Inqusition ;  Dr.  Pusey  on  Ecclesiastical 
Unity;  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  Mission ;  English  Ritualism ;  Dr.  McGosh^s  Intui- 
tions of  the  Mind ;  The  State  of  Affahrs. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  a  work  on  The  Reign  of  Law,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  question  between  Supematuralism  and  Naturalittm  in  an  able  way. 
He  distinguishes  the  following  usages  of  the  word  law  :  1.  An  observed  order 
of  iSMts.  2.  An  order  of  facts  employing  the  action  of  unknown  force  or  forces. 
3.  Forces  whose  range  is  oscertsdned.  4.  Combination  of  forces  with  a  pur- 
pose or  end.  5.  An  abstract  conception,  thoughti  or  idea,  whereby  the  mind 
BSBumes  hypothetically,  a  plan  that  would  account  for  an  observed  order  of 
frets,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into  a  harmonious  order. 

In  1866  there  were  published  4,204  new  books  in  England,  of  which  849  were 
reliffions,  194  biographical  and  historical,  161  philological,  etc. 

NichdCs  seriee  of  Standard  Divines  of  the  Puritan  Period,  now  comprises  30 
Tols.;  including  the  works  of  Goodwin,  12  vols.;  Sibbes,  7  vols.;  Chamock,  5 
Tols.,  Clarkson,  3  vols.;  Adams  and  Ward,  3  vols.  The  Sermons  and  Treatises  of 
the  "  silver-tongued,"  Henry  Smith,  though  recently  republished  in  London, 
are  to  be  issued  in  the  second  section;  also,  the  works  of  Thos.  Brookes,  6  vols., 
of  George  Swinnock,  5  vols.,  of  Richard  Gilpin  and  John  Goodwin.  All  of  these 
can  be  procured  in  this  country  at  two  dollars  the  volume.  Nichol  has  also 
zepnhlished  seven  volumes  of  Commentaries,  by  Airy,  Cartwright,  Rainolds, 
Marbury,  Gouge,  and  others,  at  $3  the  volume. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Lightfoot-s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  out :  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  announced.  There  are  also  new  editions  of  West- 
oott's  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  late  Dr.  Ncale  left  a  translation  of  the  Stabat  Matar  SjpecioM,  which  has 
been  published :  it  is  probably  an  early  poem  of  Giacomo  da  Todi,  the  author 
of  the  Stabat  Mater  Doloroea — one  of  the  great  triad  of  Franciscan  poets,  the 
other  two  being  St  Francis  himself,  and  Thomas  of  Salerno,  the  author  of  the 
Dies  JrcB. 

The  British  Museum  has  procured  a  TiluAble  aooeoBion  to  its  Hebrew  MS8.  in 
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the  Almanzi  Collection,  connsting  of  322  vols.,  of  which  50  or  60  are  on  velliim. 
Almanad  was  a  Hebrew  merchant  of  Padna,  who  died  in  I860. 

Ecce  Eomo.— It  appears  that  there  was  a  book  with  this  title  published  as  long 
a^o  as  1813,  yiz.;  ^*  Eoce  Homo,  or  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Jesus 
Christ,  being  a  rational  analysis  of  the  Gkwpels;''  second  edition,  London,  1813. 
It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Houston,  and  for  it  the  author  was  put  into  Newgate 
and  fined  C200. 

Mr.  B.  Hari-i«  Cowper,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  has  pub- 
lished a  trani^lation  of  all  the  early  Apocryphal  Gospels,  the  fiist  complete  Eng- 
lish version,  to  be  followed  by  the  Apocryphal  Acts,  Epistles  and  ReTelations. 

John  Henry  Blunt,  A  Christian  VUw  of  Chrisiian  Iliitory,  Ts.  Ed.  M.  Qoul- 
bum,  The  Acts  of  the  DeaconfL  Chr.  Wordsworth,  7%e  Books  qf  Kings,  Chron- 
icles, &ra,  etc.  John  Henry  Blunt,  The  Amnoiated  Book  of  Common  Prayert  2 
Sarts ;  said  to  be  the  most  complete  werk  on  the  subject  The  third  volnme  of 
;obert8on's  CJmrch  lUtior^,  is  from  A.  D.  1122  to  1303. 

Aristotle  on  Fallacies,  by  Edward  Posts,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  8s.  6d. 
Thos.  Fowler,  The  Elementt  of  Deductive  Logic,  3s.  M.  P.  W.  Bolton,  Inqaimtio 
Philotophica^  an  attack  on  Mansel's  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned. 

G.  Warrinelon,  The  Inspiration  qf  Serqjiitre,  its  Limtts  and  Effects,  Rer.  TV. 
Houghton,  Fctuline  Theotogtf,  an  Essay,  Bev.  John  Stoughton,  £bc{esta^ica< 
Hxstury^  from  the  Opening  of  the  Long  PariiamenU  to  the  Death  q^  Oomtoetf,  2 
vols. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  P.  of  Gett^burg,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  work  Tht 
Church  cf  Uie  Hedeemer,  with  special  reference  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod,  but  also  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
Apostolic  age.  It  is  to  be  published  by  subscription  for  $1.00,  bound.  Dr. 
Aoel  Stevens  has  nearly  ready  a  new  volume  of  his  able  history  of  the  Metho- 
dist EpLjcopal  Church  in  this  country.  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  has  completed  a 
commoutary  on  the  Psalms,  which  will  soon  be  published  in  England  and  this 
country. 

The  first  number  of  a  Journal  qf  SpecuUdtm  Philosophy  has  appeared  at  St 
Louis.    It  contains  articles  on  Spencer,  Ficbte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  etc. 

Dr.  Stowe  bos  delivered,  at  Hartford,  a  course  of  lectures  on  The  Origin  and 
IRst^ry  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell,  late  missionary  at  Constantmoplc,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  18.  He  was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honored  of  our  foreign  mission- 
aries. Ho  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Armeno-Turkish  ;  the  Old  Testa- 
mcQt  was  completed  in  18-11,  and  the  New  Testament  in  1843. 

The  lectures  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  before  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity  iu  the  nineteenth  century,  wOl 
soon  be  published  by  the  Harpers.  The  same  publishers  have  in  press,  the 
fifth  and  lost  volume  of  Gieseler*s  Church  History,  translated  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  times,  by  Prot  H.  B.  Smith. 

Notices  of  the  following  named  books  are  necessarily  laid  over : 

History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America.    By  J.  W.  Draper,  LL.  D. 

The  Culture  demanded  by  Modem  Life.    Edited  by  E.  L.  Youmans. 

The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset    By  Anthony  TroUope.    Harper  A  Bros. 

Ide,  Bible  Pictures.    Gould  and  Lincoln. 

Froude's  Histoiy  of  England.    Vols.  IX,  X.    Scribncr. 

Prof.  Hoppin's  Old  En^and.     Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Mitchell  8  Rural  Studies. 

Boss  Browne  *s  Land  of  Thor. 

Homespun,  by  Thomas  Lackland. 

James,  jBonkrupt  Law. 

Gibbons,  Public  Debt  of  U.  S. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. 

Publications  of  the  American  Tract  Sociefy^  and  the  Presbyterian  Committee. 
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TION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Br  Key.  Wolcott  CiUONS,  BofTalo,  N.  Y. 
[CoDtinned  trom  No.  XIX,  page  277.] 

We  return,  now,  to  the  the  narratives  of  this  fact  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  unfair  criticism  these  books  have  received 
nnder  the  pretense  of  historical  research.  Ewald,  Schenkel 
tind  others,  hold  a  theory  which  corresponds  nearer  to 
Mark  than  to  the  other  Gospels.  Therefore,  the  second 
Gospel — not  the  copy  which  we  possess,  of  course,  but  the 
"TJrmarcus"  of  which  this  is  a  later  corruption — ^is  the 
original  document  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived.* 
'Schleiermacher  and  many  of  his  pupils,  with  Hase,  find  their 
theory  of  miracles  more  in  accord  with  John,  than  with  the 
flynoptists ;  so  they  hold  fast  to  the  fourth  Gospel  as  the  work 
of  an  eye-witness.  BeyschUg,  and  many  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  mythical  school,  seek  to  avoid  the  dif- 


•  Schenkel,  VoL  I,  21. 
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ficulties  of  harmoniziDg  the  synoptists,  by  selecting  one  of  them,, 
Matthew  for  instance,  as  the  original  source  of  all,  admitting 
corruptions  in  the  others.  Baur,  Strauss,  Holstein,  with  the 
whole  negative  school,  deny,  to  all  of  them  alike,  any  histor- 
ical value.  And  yet  every  theory  of  the  resurrection  is  de- 
rived from  the  very  books  and  the  very  chapters  which  its 
advocates  declare  to  be  worthless  1*  We  have  seen  that  the 
theory  of  a  preparation  of  feeling  and  conscience  for  Paul's 
conversion  finds  no  support,  but  the  most  explicit  contradic* 
tion,  in  his  own  writings.  From  what  source,  then,  are  these 
conjectures  gathered?  We  can  scarcely  believe  our  eyes 
when  we  read  in  their  own  words  the  naive  confession  that 
they  are  gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  If  Is  that 
historical  criticism?  Is  it  permitted  to  reject  certain  books, 
because  they  are  legendary,  and  then  quote  them  again  to 
explain  away  the  facts  of  genuine  history?  Is  the  legion  of 
traditions  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Gospels,  and  then  turn  again 
to  rend  them  into  mythical  shreds?  The  impertinence  of 
this  method  is  only  equalled  by  Renan,  who  confesses  that  he 
derives  his  theory  of  three  periods  in  the  development  of 
Jesus, /rom  the  Koran  IX 

What  would  be  thought  of  this  method  applied  to  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome?  Suppose  we  had  letters, 
unquestionably  genuine,  from  a  contemporary  of  Hercules, 
alluding  to  all  his  labors  as  facts  well  known,  immediately 
after  his  disappearance  from  the  world ;  suppose  the  details 
of  these  labors  were  found,  not  in  the  poetry  of  later  centuries, 
but  in  certain  independent  narratives  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence a  few  generations,  at  the  very  latest,  after  the  alleged 
facts  took  place?    Would  any  honest  historian  subject  these 

*For  example:  Schenkel  quotes  the  "later  traditions,-*  to  answer  objec- 
tions.   II,  316,  seq. 

t  See  the  citations  in  Zeitsch.  Wlss.  Theol.  1863 :  192,  ff. 

t  Introd.  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  argmnentiim  ad  hominem.  We  shall 
soon  see  how  falsely  the  Gospels  are  cited. 
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documents  to  such  criticism  as  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Herodotus, 

in  the  absence  of  all  previous  history  receives?    Would  not 

the  facts  in  the  case,  previously  established  by  the  contempo- 
raneous letters,  be  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  narratives  were 

not  mythical,  but  historical?  We  have  no  documents  of  this 
kind.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  lived  before  history  had  any 
existence  among  his  countrymen.  Therefore  we  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  the  highly  imaginative  descriptions  of  later  books 
are  traditions.  But  Jesus  certainly  lived  in  an  era  of  histor- 
ical writing.  The  great  facts  of  his  life,  his  death,  his  burial, 
and  his  resurrection  the  third  day,  are  established  by  contem- 
poraneous history  which  our  adversaries  themselves  admit  to 
be  genuine,  and  free  from  every  trace  of  mythology.  There- 
fore we  insist  that  narratives  which  profess  to  give  the  details 
of  these  facts  shall  be  accepted  as  historical,  at  least  so  far  as 
their  origin  can  be  traced,  and  so  far  as  they  correspond  with 
things  known  to  exist  without  their  authority. 

We  shall  take  for  granted,  without  argument,  the  external 
evidences  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Gospels.  Near  the  close 
of  the  second  century  they  were  regarded  as  Holy  Scripture  in 
all  parts  of  the  Church.  Not  later  than  A.  D.  170  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  was  made,  in  which  they 
were  found.  About  this  time  two  translations  were  in  use: 
the  Syriac  Peahiio  and  the  Latin  Itala,  which  still  survive  and 
correspond  to  the  most  ancient  and  exact  text  of  our  Gospels. 
Those  who  were  now  using  these  books  as  the  genuine  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostles,  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  talked  with  the  Apostles.  Harmonies  of  the 
four  Gospels  were  made.  Not  later  than  A.  D.  150  heretics  in 
the  Church  were  denying  and  corrupting  the  Gospels,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  were  trying  to  bring  them  into  ridicule. 
About  A.  D.  110  apocryphal  gospels  were  composed,  two  of 
which,  at  least,  we  have  in  our  possession,  which  pre-suppose 
the  existence  of  the  four  genuine  ones.  Clement  of  Rome, 
Ignatius,  Barnabas,  and  Polycarp,  have  left  writings  bearing 
•dates  from  95  to  115,  in  which  a  few  literal  quotations  are 
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found,  and  many  hundred  allusions,  which  show  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  Gospels.  In  some  instances,  citations  from  the 
Gospels  are  introduced  by  the  formula,  never  applied  to  any 
books  but  Sacred  Scriptures,  "  it  is  written.''  The  inference 
from  these  facts,  by  the  best  historians  of  every  shade  of  theo* 
logical  opinion,  is  that  our  four  Gospels  were  generally  recc^- 
nized  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  as  the  genuine  wridngs 
of  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.* 

In  comparing  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  in  these 
books  with  the  facts  we  already  know,  we  observe : 

I.  They  differ  from  Paul,  and  from  one  another,  sufficiently 
to  show  that  they  are  independent  narratives  of  the  same 
fact. 

Of  the  five  appearances  mentioned  by  Paul,  the  one  to- 
James  is  not  recorded  at  all  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the  one 
to  the  Five  Hundred  is  not  described  so  as  to  be  recognized 
with  certainty.f  Paul  passes  in  silence  the  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene4  and  to  the  other  women  ;||  the  journey  to 
Emmaus,§  and  the  meeting  at  the  early  twilight  of  the  fisher- 
men in  Galilee.*  Now  it  is  completely  indifferent  what  ex- 
planation of  these  variations  is  given,  or  whether  any  expla- 
nation at  all  is  given.  Paul  may  have  omitted  these  facts 
because  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  or  because  these^ 
witnesses  were  fallen  asleep  when  he  wrote,  or  because  he 
had  material  enough  for  his  purpose  without  them.  His 
"then,"  "after  that"  and  "last  of  all"  may  denote  the  strictly 
consecutive  order,  as  he  supposed,  or  a  looser  arrangement. 
Each  Evangelist  may  Lave  related  all  that  he  knew,  or  may 
have  made  a  selection  of  the  "  many  signs  which  Jesus  did," 

•  Tischendorf,  Warm  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  yerfasst  Leipsic,  1865. 
Trans.  Thcolog.  Eclectic,  1866  :  208. 

Citations  from  the  New  Testament  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  Biblotheca 
Sacra,  Oct  1866. 

t  Cf.  1  Cor.  XV,  6,  and  Math,  xxviii,  16-20.  f  Mark  rvi,  9 ;  John  ix,  14- 

II  Math,  xxviii,  9.  §  Luke  xxiv,  13^  ff. 

•John  xxi,  1,  ff.   ^  *  John  xx,  30. 
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all  of  which  could  cot  be  written  in  all  the  books  in  the 
world.*  These  questions  have  their  place  in  criticism,  but 
to  the  historical  question  they  are  absolutely  irrelevant.  Paul 
and  the  Evangelists  are  in  perfect  harmony  on  the. facts  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day  and  was  seen.  They  differ  in  de- 
tail just  enough  to  show  that  they  are  independent. 

And  so  are  the  Evangelists  independent  of  one  another. 
Mary  and  her  companions  came  to  the  sepulchre  very  early  in 
the  morning, "  while  it  was  yet  dark  ;t  "  as  the  sun  was  rising."t 
Here  they  saw  "  a  young  man  clothed  in  white ;  II  "  two  men  in 
shining  garment8.§  "  The  Angel  was  sitting  upon  the  stone 
which  he  had  rolled  away  f  and  entering  into  the  sepulchre 
they  saw  him  sitting  on  the  right  side.*  After  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  these  women  in  Jerusalem,  the  disciples  went 
to  Galilee,  and  there  they  saw  him  and 'received  his  instruc- 
tions and  promises.*  But  he  appeared  to  Peter,*'  and  to  two 
disciples,'  and  to  all  the  Apostles  except  Thomas,  with  many 
others,^  on  the  third  day,  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  and  again  on 
the  eighth  day,  in  the  same  place,  Thomas  being  present  with 
them/  Luke  groups  together  a  mass  of  final  instructions, 
with  the  particular  direction  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem 
till  they  be  endowed  with  power  from  on  High,  without  any 
clear  specification  of  time  ;^  while  John  distinguishes  care- 

•  John  xxi,  25.  t  John  xx,  1  J  Mark  xvi,  2. 

|]  Mark  xvi,  6.  §  Luke  xxiv,  4.  •  Math,  xxviii,  2. 

>Mark  xvi,  5.  «Math.  xxviii,  16,  ff ;  John  xxi,  1,  flf. 

*  Luke  xxiv,  34.  'Luke  xxiv,  13. 

/Luke  xxiv,  34,  36 ;  John  xx,  19.  v  John  xx,  24,  ff. 

*If^  with  Bobinson,  we  must  admit  no  interval  between  verses  43  and  44  of 
Luke  xxiv,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  Strauss'  objection  (293)  that  this 
command  to  tarry  in  Jerusalem  is  a  contradiction  to  the  command  to  depart 
into  Gralilee.  Again,  there  is  no  greater  mark  of  an  interval  between  v.  49 
and  V.  50,  than  between  v.  43  and  v.  44.  If  we  are  forced  by  the  6S  in  the  for- 
mer instance  to  ii^er  continuous  time,  we  moat,  with  Strauss  and  Sohenckel, 
make  Luke  place  the  Ascension  on  the  eighth  day,  a  '<  mistake  which  is  cor- 
rected in  the  later  book  of  the  Acts.*'  We  believe  that  Luke  xxiv,  44-49  is  a 
general  sonmiary  of  instructions  given  on  many  different  occasions,  during  th^ 
forty  days. 
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folly  the  time  and  place  of  each  appearance,  and  the  nature 
of  each  conversation  related  by  him.* 

These  are  the  alleged  contradictions,  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reject  the  Gospels  as  mythical  and  traditionary! 
Even  Beyschlag  and  L.  Paul,  whose  defense  of  the  reality  of 
PauFs  Ohristophany  can  not  be  commended  too  highly,  are 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives. "The  German  critics  appear  never  to  perceive  that 
the  records  owe  their  existence  to  the  teality  of  the  facts 
recorded;  they  search  with  wonderful  acuteness  for  every 
possible  extrinsic  consideration  for  the  telling  of  a  story. 
They  look  everywhere  but  at  the  facts  related,  to  solve  the 
"secret  of  their  having  passed  into  history ."t  The  facts  related 
are  precisely  such  facts  as  must  give  occasion  to  these  varia- 
tions in  the  narratives.'  The  true  historian  has  not  the  slight- 
est interest  in  the  controversy  between  those  who  make  inge- 
nious attempts  to  harmonize  these  four  narratives,  and  those 
who  insist  that  they  can  not  be  harmonized.  It  is  enough 
that  they  all  agree  with  Paul  and  with  one  another  upon  the 
facts  that  he  rose  the  third  day,  and  was  seen  many  times; 
that  no  one  denies  what  any  other  asserts — ^for  instance,  that 
be  appeared  to  James,  and  to  women,  in  Galilee  and  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  there  were  two  angels,  etc.  Their  variations, 
however  formidable  to  the  harmonist,*  are  absolutely  insig- 
nificant to  the  historian,  and  seem  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  contradictions  of  the  most  careful  and  truthful  reporters  of 
any  of  the  battles  in  our  recent  war. 

No,  not  insignificant.  They  aflford  the  strongest  assurance 
that  these  narratives  are  truthful,  furnished  by  eye-witnesses, 
and  independently  of  each  other.     What  if  the  most  complete 

*For  a  fnU  and  exaggerated  array  of  these  supposed  discrepancies,  of 
Svrauss,  287-295 ;  Schenkel,  Vol.  ii,  304-310 ;  and  the  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments. 

t  Fnmess,  in  a  conclading  note  to  Scbenckel,  ii,  359.    This  is  the  way  he 
trats  his  author  from  beginning  to  end.    The  Professor  may  complain  that 
it  is  an  oversetting — liber  setzung — rather  than  a  translation  of  his  work ;  bat 
the  lover  of  truth  wiU  be  thankful  for  even  a  mild  antidote  with  the  poison. 
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harmony,  in  all  the  specifications  of  time  and  place,  reigned 
throughout  the  documents  which  we  possess?  How  the  mod- 
ern critic  would  triumph  then  I  With  what  assurance  would 
the  assertion  be  made  that  the  Gospels  lack  the  coloring  of  indi- 
viduality, and  are  nothing  but  the  later  traditions  of  the  myth- 
ical period  of  Christianity?*  There  are  several  unguarded 
admissions  of  this  in  Strauss.  He  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
variations  as  unimportant.t  He  intimates  that  all  difficulties 
would  disappear  from  the  Gospels  if  we  could  open  them  with 
the  certainty  beforehand  that  the  resurrection  was  an  actual 
occurrence.^  Precisely  this  certainty  we  actually  possess  in 
historical  monuments,  independent  of  the  Gospels,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  make  certainty  more  certain,  they  would  do 
this  by  their  agreement  in  fact,  and  their  individual  coloring 
in  circumstances.  § 

II.  The  Gospels  supply  the  full  description  of  facts  which 
are  briefly  recorded  by  Paul.  The  facts  being  known  already, 
the  descriptions  are  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect,  and 
render  the  hypothesis  of  a  mythical  origin  incredible. 

The  advocates  of  the  Vision  Theory  assume  that  all  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  took  place  in  Galilee.  They  all  admit, 
without  exception,  that  such  a  strange  hallucination  could 
never  have  occured  in  Jerusalem,  where  every  thing  was  sug- 
gestive of  hopes  blasted  by  shame  and  death.    It  was  the 

•  GUder,  BuL  Theol.  p.  88.  t  Unwesentlich,  602. 

t  P.  289.  This  w  a  remarkable  confession  that  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  his- 
torieal  research,  but  is  going  aboat  the  task  of  explaining  away  history,  with 
meroUess  critioiam,  to  make  room  for  a  preconceived  theory.  Perhaps  this 
jnstifles  Wescott  in  dismissing  *<  die  Evangelien  frage  *'  with  the  brief  note  on 
p.  137  :  '*If  the  resurrection  be  admitted  on  other  grounds  to  be  a  fact,  no 
one  will  question  the  general  veracity  of  the  Evangelists."  It  shows  the  accu- 
racy of  the  method  we  have  pursued,  of  establishing  the  fact  first,  without 
the  sUghtest  reference  to  the  Gospels. 

{  "  The  very  thing  on  which  every  rejection  of  the  resurrection,  as  a  historical 
feet,  must  be  supported,  that  is,  the  contradictions  in  the  evangelical  narra- 
tives, is  precisely  no  support  at  aU  to  the  hypothesis."    Hase,  Leben  Jesu.  4te 
Aufl.  §  118.    Trans,  p.  233. 
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well-remembered  scene  of  his  triumphs  which  stirred  their 
hearts  to  an  ecstacy  of  hope  in  his  promises. 

Bat  nobody  denies  the  testimony  of  Paul  *'that  he  was 
buried."    Where  was  the  grave?    In  Jerusalem,  unquestion- 
ably.   Is  it  conceivable  that  they  can  believe  in  the  resurrec* 
tion  without  first  ascertaining  whether  the  body  is  still  in  the 
tomb?     Will  their  enemies  suffer  such  a  belief  to  be  pro- 
claimed, when  they  can  produce,  in  an  hour,  the  evidence  of 
its  falsehood?    "Perhaps  he  was  not  buried  in  a  place  which 
could  be  identified.    He  may  have  been  taken  away  with 
those  who  were  executed  with  him,  to  some  dishonored  spot^ 
so  that  his  disciples  had  no  opportunity  to  seek  after  his  body. 
And,  as  for  his  enemies,  the  resurrection  was  proclaimed  to 
them  so  long  after  his  death  (seven  weeks  1),  that  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  the  body  and  dispel  the  illusion. 
Besides,  the  Jews  were  so  shy  of  a  corpse  that  this  would  not 
suggest  itself  to  them  so  readily  as  we  might  think."*    "Not 
so ;  the  place  of  the  sepulchre  was  known  to  hundreds.    The 
belief  that  it  was  found  empty  the  first  day  of  the  week  could 
not  have  arisen  and  continued  uncontradicted,  if  the  feLCt  had  not 
been  really  so.    And  this  is  a  grave  difficulty  to  our  theory  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  actually  alive.     We  admit  that  this 
difficulty  can  not  be  satisfactorily  explained ;  still  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  impossible,  now,  to  determine  whether  the 
burial  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  not,  after  all,*  a  tem- 
pory  provision ;  and  what  became  of  the  body  afterwards  no 
one  can  tell.    If  the  disciples  went  to  Galilee  immediately 
after  the  crucifixion,  which  is  highly  probabIe,t  and  did  not 
return  till  Pentecost,  this  would  considerably  diminish  the 
embarassment  which  our  theory  encounters  from  the  open 
grave.    The  story  would  then  rest  upon  the  reports  of  those 
highly  excited  women  who  were  left  behind."^    This  is  the 

*  Strauss,  312. 

t  He  cites  Mark  xv'i,  7,  here ;  and  afterwards  Luke  zxiv,  33,  to  proye  that 
they  were  not  immediately  scattered. 

t  Schenkel,  Charact  Jesus,  II,  313.    Algem.  Kirchl.  Zeitsohr.  1S65 :  302. 
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best  method  which  skeptical  theories  find  to  fill  out  Paul's 
epitome  of  history,  "he  was  buried,  the  third  day  he  rose 
again.''    But  a  book  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  first  cen- 
tury which  answers  every  question  which  Paul's  allusion  sug- 
gests.   It  tells  us  exactly  where  the  grave  was — "  nigh  at 
hand."    It  is  described  with  wonderful  precision.    It  is  vis* 
ited  early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  and  found  to  be 
open.    The  report  of  this  brings  two  disciples  to  the  spot ; 
wo  see  them  running,  and  observe  which  arrives  first,  which 
enters  the  grave  first,  which  "believes"  and  which  only  "  won- 
ders."     We  see  the  linen  grave-clothes  lying  without  any 
signs  of  confusion,  and  the  napkin  wrapped  together  in  a 
place  by  itself.    What  mythical  narrative  ever  entered  into 
such  detail  as  this?    Who  could  have  written  these  things, 
save  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved?"    That  open  grave  has 
proved  to  be  a  monument  of  the  truth  more  inconvenient  to 
modern  skepticism  than  to  the  Jews  themselves.     They  had 
no  scruples  in  circulating  the  wretched  slander  of  the  stolen 
body.    But  what  can  men  say  of  this  sepulchre,  who  hold  the 
theory  of  honest  delusion?    He  was  dead,  and  buried  in  a 
place  known  to  hundreds.    All  Jerusalem,  and  all  readers  of 
history,  can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  by  running  to  the 
sepulchre  and  "looking  in."    Where  is  the  dead  body?    No 
true  historian  can  come  away  from  that  tomb  without   the 
belief  of  John,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  "  wonder  "  of  Peter. 
The  Gospel  of  John  explains,  what  Paul  unmistakably  im- 
plies, that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  did  begin  in  Jeru- 
salem and  at  the  very  grave  of  the  crucified.    Therefore 
deception  was  impossible  and  the  resurrection  was  actual 
and  physical. 

Again,  the  Vision-theorists  are  unanimous  in  admitting  that 
considerable  time  would  be  demanded  for  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  developing  the  first  fancy  into  full  credulity.  Long 
musings  and  gradual  reversings  of  their  despondency,  would 
at  last  transform  their  germs  of  hope  into  ripe  delusions.  But 
here  they  are  met  with  the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  history 
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which  they  dare  not  challenge — *^  he  rose  again  the  third  day" 
True,  they  never  quote  this  accurately.  They  always  say, 
what  Paul  never  says,  Peter  and  James  and  the  rest  bdieved 
that  he  rose  the  third  day.  Still,  there  stands  the  fact,  in 
their  own  chosen  authority,  that  this  belief  began  on  the  third 
day.  The  attempt  to  force  upon  Paul  the  admission  that  this 
date  might  have  been  fixed  by  a  later  tradition,  is  an  insuffer* 
able  perversion  of  the  text.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
belief  begin  on  this  day,  unless  he  was  seen  on  this  day? 
This  is  the  proof  of  the  fact  in  general  which  Paul  gives. 
This  must  be  the  proof  which  he  intends  to  give  for  his  date. 
His  testimony  could  not  be  more  explicit,  then,  if  he  had  made 
use  of  the  tautology,  "he  rose  again  the  third  day,  and  he  was 
seen  by  Cephas  the  third  day,  then  by  the  twelve  the  third 
day  ;  after  that*  he  was  seen  by  about  five  hundred."t 

Paul  leaves  us,  then,  with  a  mere  allusion  to  a  well-known 
proof,  which  he  had  often  "delivered"  orally,  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day.  We  naturally  desire  to  have  this  proof 
more  in  detail.  We  find  it  in  writings  which  bear  the  same 
evidence  of  antiquity  as  Paul's  letters.  They  tell  us  with 
that  exactness  which  contemporaneous  annals  always  contain, 
and  without  a  trace  of  mythical  ornament,  how  loving  woman 
saw  and  embraced  the  living  Saviour,  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  came  to  anoint  his  dead  body  before  corruption 
should  begin ;  how  he  was  seen  by  Peter  the  same  day,  and 
walked  in  familiar  converse  with  two  others ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing came  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  twelve.  Everything 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  facts  we  already  know ;  and 
everything  we  do  not  know  is  supplied  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection,  whether  it  be  vision 
or  reality,  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  third  day  after  his  burial. 
Therefore,  on  the  confession  of  our  adversaries,  the  dead  body 

•  Not  £iVa,  but  ifcetra. 

t  Aod  yet  Strauss  ridicules  the  assertion  that  any  date  for  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection  can  be  fixed  from  Panl's  authority,  Zeitschr.  fur  Wiss.  Theol.* 
1863:  387. 
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of  the  Saviour  was  raised  to  life,  as  the  belief  could  not  exist 
so  soon  without  the  fact. 

^aiu,  they  admit  that  the  expectations  which  induced  this 
belief  could  not  be  formed  without  resorting  to  the  prophecies 
of  their  Scriptures,  that  God  would  not  leave  his  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption.  Paul  is  supposed  to  imply  that  they  pre- 
pared themselves  for  their  conviction  in  this  way,  by  the 
expression  "he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures.''  But 
we  have  already  shown,  from  Paul's  epistles,  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  Scriptures  concerning  a  suffering  Messiah,  un- 
til after  the  resurrection.  It  was  the  fact  of  the  resurection 
which  made  a  complete  transformation  in  their  opinion  of  the 
prophecies,  not  the  prophecies  which  led  them  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection.  All  this  is  perfectly  certain  from  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul. 

Still,  we  would  gladly  know  how  they  began  to  find  and  to 
rest  upon  these  wonderful  predictions,  sealed  up  so  long  to 
their  blinded  and  sensual  nation.  We  do  know  all  this. 
Once  more  the  venerable  Gospels  come  in  to  supply  the  miss 
log  link.  The  stranger  walking  to  Emmaus  with  those  who 
had  given  up  all  confidence  that  the  Redeemer  had  come 
beginning  at  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  expounded  unto  them 
how  the  Christ  ought  to  suffer  these  things  and  enter  into  his 
glory ;  then  their  hearts  burned  within  them.  First  Christ 
himself  opened  their  understanding  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,*  then  they  remembered  his  own  promise  to 
-rise  again.  First  the  risen  Redeemer  shed  down  upon  them 
the  spirit  that  was  in  all  the  prophets;  then  they  began  at  the 
same  Scriptures  to  preach  Jesus.  The  facts  are  precisely  the 
reverse  of  the  theory ;  the  order  is  always  first  seeing  and 
hearing  Jesus,  then  recollecting  the  Scriptures. 

But  this  investigation  how  or  when  or  where  these  ex. 
pectations  might  have  been  formed,  is  wholly  superfluous. 
For  we  have  the  direct  testimony  from   historical  sources,. 

*  Luke  zxiv,  45 ;  John  xz,  9. 
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which  the  most  venturesome  criticism  can  not  challenge,  that 
no  such  expectation  existed.  The  undesigned  proof  of  this 
from  Paul's  epistles  has  been  alluded  to  above.  That  there 
was  no  such  expectation  in  the  spirit  of  that  age  and  nation, 
is  shown  at  length,  and  with  unanswerable  arguments,  by 
Westcott.*  We  have  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pure  con- 
jecture, with  no  support  from  Scripture,  in  violent  contradic- 
tion of  history  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  we  already  know,  and 
flooding  with  light  all  that  is  left  by  other  documents  in 
obscurity.  Follow  the  Magdalene  and  her  sister  in  sorrow, 
turning  from  their  last  sad  look  at  the  sepulchre  to  their 
desolate  home.  On  the  way  they  purchase  sweet  spices  to 
embalm  their  beloved.f  Were  they  then  expecting  that  he 
would  rise  again  ?  With  the  earliest  dawn,  when  the  Sab- 
bath is  passed,  they  hasten  back  to  the  dearest  spot  on  earth 
to  them.  But  they  double  their  grateful  offerings  to  the 
dead.J  Have  they  yet  begun  to  look  for  His  resurrection 7 
To  their  relief  they  find  the  stone  rolled  away.  Does  that 
give  them  hope?  They  look  in.  He  is  not  there  1  This 
surely  stirs  the  eager  expectations.  Why  then  that  hurried 
report  to  Peter  and  John, -that  disconsolate  return  to  the 
empty  tomb,  that  wringing  of  hands  and  hopeless  wail — 
"  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they 
have  laid  him  ?  "  No  mother,  to-day,  weeping  by  the  grave 
of  her  first-born  would  be  so  bewildered  and  amazed  to  hear 
the  voice  now  so  silent  lisp  again  her  name,  as  Mary  was  to 
hear  those  tones  of  measureless  love.  For  the  Christian  has 
an  expectation  that  the  loved  and  lost  will  rise  again.  Mary 
had  none  —  none.  Ah,  the  desolation,  the  death  of  hope, 
blackness  of  despair,  in  that  life  which  had  nothing  more  to 
do  but  anoint  a  dead  Saviour  with  the  kisses  and  sweet  in- 
cense of  deathless  remembrance  1  Was  there  ever  a  perver 
sion  of  history  so  monstrous,  as  this  torturing  of  the  broken 


•p.  100,  ff.  tLiikexxiii;56.  tMaikxrl;t 
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heart  of  Mary,  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  Thomas,  and  the 
merciless  hostility  of  Saul,  into  an  expectation  that  Jesns 
would  appear  to  them  alive  I  * 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Gospels  contain  no  facts  which 
we  do  not  know  on  other  evidence ;  and  supply  all  those 
circumstances  of  time,  place  and  progress  in  the  revelation  of 
these  facts  which  are  suggested  by  Paal,  with  a  fullness  of 
detail  and  absence  of  exaggeration,  which  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mythical  origin,  and  obliges  us  to  accept  them  as 
the  writing  of  contemporaries  and  eye-witnesses. 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  which  could  render  the  refu- 
tation, of  the  Vision  Theory  more  overwhelming.  No  one  can 
dispute,  of  course,  the  abstract  possibility  of  such  visions.  Is 
it  not  a  curious  fact,  then,  that  this  theory  has  never  been 
proposed  until  this  late  day  ?  It  has  been  proposed  before. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  report  of  the  stolen  body.  This  very 
Vision  Theory,  in  every  form  it  has  assumed,  was  started  on 
the  morning  of  the  resurrection  1  And  by  whom  ?  By  the 
Pharisees,  the  murderers  of  Jesus  ?  No.  Trath  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  It  was  at  first  the  conjecture  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  I  When  the  first  witnesses  came  with  their  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  alive,  "  their 
words  seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them 
Bot."t  This  word  A^po?,  used  no  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  frequently  employed  in  classic  Greek,  like  the 
Latin  trngce,  to  denote  the  trifling  nonsense  of  visionary  peo- 
ple, never  as  the  designation  of  intentional  deceptions.  It  is 
joined  by  Plato  with  naidiai^  childish  pastimes,  and  by  De- 
mosthenes with  (pXvaptaij  fooleries.     The  Apostles  refused 

*  For  Straofls  and  Schenkel  do  not  content  themselves  with  dismissing  these 
reportn  as  **  later  additions  to  the  narratiye  *'  or  **  pare  mTths."  As  remarked 
before,  they  twe  these  materials  in  constructing  their  theories.  Schenkel  makes 
the  story  of  the  open  graye  to  depend  upon  the  word  of  these  **  highly  excited 
women.**  The  first  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and,  of  course,  the  first  expecta- 
tion of  it,  was  formed,  according  to  Strauss,  in  the  imagination  of  a  poor 
shattered  woman. 

t  Luke  xxlx ;  2. 
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to  believe  these  women,  then,  not  because  thoy  saspected 
them  of  deliberate  liars,  but  because  their  words  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  incoherent  talk  of  persons  under  bewildering 
excitement.  Now,  is  it  credible  that  they  work  themselves 
into  this  same  illusion  in  a  few  hours,  and  set  the  seal  of  their 
own  blood  to  these  "  idle  tales  ? "  If  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  this  theory  on  the  third  day  in  Jerusalem,  what  must 
we  think  of  the  credulity  of  those  who  receive  it  in  Tubingen 
after  eighteen  centuries. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  provide  a  sort  of  Pro- 
teus escape  from  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  this 
theory,  by  a  slight  modific-ation  of  it.  Failing  to  find  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  delay,  removal  from  Jerusalem,  and 
preparation  for  the  subjective  vision,  rationalists  suggest  the 
vision  may  have  been  objective,  and  hence  the  beginning  of 
the  whole  process  of  recollection,  struggle,  and  searching  of 
Scriptures,  which  resulted  in  complete  credulity.  Strauss 
keeps  this  as  a  dernier  ressort,  if  he  is  driven  from  his  favorite 
position.  *  With  all  pure  rationalists,  this  objective  appear- 
ance must  be  traced  to  some  natural  cause  ;  lightning  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  a  follow  traveler  to  Emmaus  who  is  deeply 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  a  stranger  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  who 
gives  lucky  advice  to  tired  fishermen.  Others  are  willing  to 
assign  to  the  vision  a  miraculous  origin,  provided  it  be  any 
other  miracle  than  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body  of  Jesus. 
Something  did  appear  to  the  women  at  the  sepulchre.  The 
story  spread  like  wild  fire,  and  inflamed  all  hearts.  The  same 
revelation  was  repeated  at  rare  intervals.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  first  agitation  and  of  expectations,  which  were 
gradually  developed  into  full  credulity. 

This  conjecture  avoids  some  of  the  strongest  contradictions 
of  the  Vision  Theory,  and  it  may  be  that  such  fanaticism  is 
not  without  example  in  history.  We  have  no  need  of  discuss- 
ing the  abstract  possibility  of  such  visions,  nor  of  scrutinis- 

♦  307,  8. 
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ing  the  consistency  of  those  who  substitute  for  a  supernatural 
work  of  God  which  would  leftd  men  to  the  truth,  another 
not  less  supernatural  which  leads  them  into  delusion  *  for 
this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  possibility  nor  of  prob- 
ability. If  the  Disciples  fell  into  such  an  illusion  as  this, 
somebody  would  have  charged  it  upon  them  before  this  time. 
Supernatural  visions  of  this  kind  were  very  common  among 
the  Prophets,  and  continued  through  the  apostolic  age. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  the  whole  Church  were  accustomed  to 
them.  They  often  took  the  form  of  men,  and  of  men  well 
known.  Paul  saw  the  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia.  The 
Disciples  at  Jerusalem  when  told  that  Peter  stood  at  the  door, 
«aid  it  is  his  angel.t  The  Apostles,  then,  were  ftir  more  dis- 
posed than  any  modern' skeptic  to  believe  that  visions  in  the 
form  of  Jesus  might  appear  after  his  death,  and  they  did  6e- 
iieve  it.  This  modification  of  the  Vision  Theory  was  held  by 
them  until  they  were  forced  by  unmistakable  facts  to  abandon 
it.  The  story  of  Emmaus  was  not  believed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  while  they  were  talking  about  these  strange 
reports,  I  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said, 
^*peace  be  unto  you."  But  they  clung  to  the  Vision  Theory  still. 
'''They  supposed  it  was  a  Spirit  they  were  seeing" — the  very 
conjecture  of  Schenkel,  that  Christ  was  convincing  them  by  a 
miracle  of  his  continuous  personal  existence  in  Spirit.  Then 
came  the  patient,  long-continued  examination,  by  touching 
and   handling  and  beholding  his  wounded  hands  a^d   feet. 


•  CC  TVestcott,  on  the  question  :  **  What  miracles  are  antecedently  proh- 
ahle.'^    p.  376. 

t  BeyRchlag  gives  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  these  visions.  He  describes 
many  of  them  as  subjective,  which  are  hardly  so  represented  in  Scripture.  Yet 
the  whole  essay  is  very  suggestive. 

t  Luke  xxiv ;  36.  This  can  i  ?  i  n  that  they  fully  ))eireved  them,  for 
Hark  is  explicit,  xvi,  13,  #  that  they  did  not  believe.  There  is  no  need  of 
entering  upon  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark  xvi,  9 — 20.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  from  all  the  Gospels,  that  the  Disciples  did  not  believe  till  they 
had  seen  JesHS.  The  epistles  confirm  this  truth.  To  be  an  Apostle  was  to  be 
A  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

22 
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But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  By  one  of  those  sudden 
revulsions  so  strange  and  yet  so  characteristic  of  our  nature^ 
the  very  exultation  which  now  succeeded  to  their  despair^ . 
disturbed  perfect  confidence.  "  They  still  believed  not  for 
joy."  Infinite  patience  condescends  to  the  final  test.  "  Have 
ye  here  any  meat  ?  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled 
fish  and  an  honey  comb,  and  he  took  it  and  did  eat  before 
them."  * 

But  there  was  one  of  them  who  had  absented  himself  from- 
them,  probably  out  of  disgust  for  these  idle  tales.  Thomas 
preferred  to  believe  that  all  the  friends  he  had  in  the  world 
were  deceived  by  visions  of  Jesus  speaking,  walking  and  eat- 
ing with  them,  rather  than  that  Jesus  himself  was  alive.  All 
these  illusions  were  more  credible  to  him  than  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.  We  are  often  asked  why  Jesus  did  not  reveal 
himself  to  those  who  did  not  believe  on  him.  Excellent  answers- 
have  been  given,  all  founded  on  his  own  words  in  life  :  t  If 
they  would  not  repent  under  his  instructions  then,  neither 
would  they  believe  though  one  should  be  sent  to  them  from 
the  dead.  X  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  force  in  the  objection. 
He  did  reveal  himself  to  those  who  no  more  believed  in  his 
bodily  resurrection  than  the  Pharisees  and  Strauss  and 
Schenkel  and  Holsten.  Never  man  lived  who  refused  more 
stoutly  to  believe  this,  on  the  testimony  of  others^  than 
Thomas.  But  at  last  Jesus  came  to  him  and  said  :  *'  Beach 
hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands  ;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ;  and  be  not  faithless  but  be- 
lieving. Then  Thomas  answered  and  said.  My  Lord  and  my 
God !"  Shall  we  count  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  blessing 
promised  to  those  who  have  not  seen  and  have  believed  ? 

III.  The  Gospels  are  in  harmony  with  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
supplementary  to  them,  in  representing  the  risen  body  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  identical  body  which  was  in  the  grave,  and,  at 

•  Luke  xxiv,  36-43.  t  I-uke  xvi,  31. 

t  Neander,  Life  of  Christ,  Trans,  p.  428.    GUder.  Bui.  Theol.,  1866 ;  102. 
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the  same  time,  a  glorious  subsUnco  raised  above  the  limita- 
tions jof  matter,  essentially  imperishable  and  immortal. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Paul  associates  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesud^vith  his  suffering  and  death  ;  that  it  is  always 
described  as  a  miracle  accomplished  **  by  the  power  of  God ; " 
and  that  it  is  the  essential  victory  ol  the  Divine  will  over  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  over  the  grave.    This  language  is 
utterly  incomprehensible,  if  Paul  believed  that  the  dead  body 
of  Jesus  was  still  in  the  grave.     He  asserts  as  explicitly  as 
human  language   can  assert  anything,  that   the  very  body 
which  was  buried  did  rise  again  to  life.     But  not  to  the  life 
of  infirmity  and  suffering  which  it  had  been  before.     It  is  a 
"body"  still,  but  a  "glorious  body,  a  spiritual  body  "now. 
This  plain  meaning  of  the  words  employed  is  still  more  appar- 
ent from  the  purpose  for  wliich  they  are  introduced.     Three 
great  truths  are   made   to  repose   upon   the   foundation   of 
Christ's  risen  life  :  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.     When  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  made  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection,*  this  fact  is  the  completion  of  redemption  in  the 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  this  inseparable  work  of  atonement  for- 
bids the  conjecture  of  a  physical  death  and  only  a  spiritual 
resurrection.     When  the  change  of  our  vile  body  that  it  may 
be  fashioned  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body,  is  ascribed  to 
the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself, t  this  can  be  nothing  but  a  mocking  delusion,  if  the 
hope  of  coming  forth  from  the  grave  into  an  imperishable  life 
of  body,  mind  and  soul,  be  not  well  founded  on  such  a  resur- 
rection of  Christ.    The  description  of  the  bodies  in  which 
those  who  now  sleep  in  Christ  shall  come  forth  at  his  com- 
mand, |    expressly    founded    upon    the  fact    that  Christ   is 
already  risen  in  such*  a  body,  involves  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion of  a  life  which  is  identical  with  a  former  existence,  and 
yet  transformed   into  a  spiritual  and  immortal  ybstance.§ 

*  Rom.  i,  4;  vi,  5;  Ist  Cor.  xv,  17.  f  Phil,  iii,  21 ;  Ist  Cor.  xv,  etc. 

1 2  Thes.  V,  23.  §  1  Gor.  xv,  35-56. 
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And  when  the  Church  is  described  as  the  Body  of  Christ, 
this  bold  language,  whether  it  be  figurative  or  mystical,  can 
evidently  be  drawn  from  nothing  but  the  existence  of  an 
actual  and  glorious  Body.  The  united  life  of  QJ^ristians,  the 
mutual  offices  they  owe  one  another,  and  the  flowing  of  their 
life  from  the  one  Head  who  is  in  Heaven,  are  conceptions  fall 
of  grandeur  to  one  who  believes  that  the  body  of  the  Saviour, 
which  bore  all  our  iniquities  down  to  the  gates  of  death,  is 
raised  up  by  the  power  of  God  and  clothed  with  immortality ; 
but  one  who  believed  that  this  body  was  long  since  cram- 
bled  to  dust,  might  have  called  the  Church  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  or  the  Communion  of  Christ  —  never  the  Body  of 
Christ* 

When  we  turn  from  these  doctrines  and  prophecies,  so  (\ill  of 
hope,  to  the  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  that  glorious 
body,  even  before  it  was'  ascended  to  the  Father,  we  can 
not  fail  to  remark  the  similarity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is  indeed 
a  real  body  of  flesh  and  bones,t  receiving  the  adoring  caresses 
of  the  believing,  and  submitting  to  the  searching  examination 
of  the  unbelieving,  walking  by  the  hour  together,  speaking  in 
familiar  tones  which  snatch  awav  the  tearful  veil  from  de- 
spending  eyes,  breaking  and  even  eating  bread  with  the  be- 
loved. And  yet  while  the  new  life  seems  thus  to  take  np  into 
itself  all  the  elements  of  the  past,  it  is  transfigured  by  a  glori- 
ous change.  It  "  shrinks  from  a  too  human  touch.'' J  Appears 
the  same  hour  in  places  remotely  distant,  rises  up  suddenly  in 

*  1  Cor.  xii,  12,  13 ;  Epli.  iv,  12.  The  confidence  with  which  Schenkel  quotes 
many  passages  of  this  kind,  in  proof  that  Paul  knows  nothing  of  any  but  a 
spiritual  resurrection,  is  perfectly  astonishing.  Allgem.  kirchL  Zeitschr.,  1865, 
302,3. 

t  Never — of  flesh  and  hloodj  which  could  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  The 
significance  of  the  omission  of  blood,  the  symbol  apd  seat  of  corniptible  life, 
must  have  been  at  once  intelligible  to  Jews,  accustomed  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  nothing  would  have  impressed  upon  them  more  forcibly 
the  transfigu^ion  of  Christ's  body."  Westcott,  139;  cf.  EUicott  Life  of  Christ, 
8ub  loc. 

I  Ellicott  on  John  xx,  11. 
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the  midst  of  assemblies  protected  by  barred  doors  from  the 
intrusion  of  enemies,  and  vanishes  as  suddenly  from  the  eager 
gaze  of  friends.  Surely  all  this  is  mysterious  enough,  without 
adding,  as  all  rationalists  have  done,  that  the  body  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  through  the  pores  of  the  doors.*  That  the 
doors  could  be  opened  and  they  not  know  it  ;t  or,  to  leave  the 
matter  exactly  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Gospels,  that  Jesus  could 
come,  and  disappear  again,  the  doors  being  closed;  that  he 
could  live,  save  at  the  rare  intervals  when  he  chose  to  reveal 
himself,  in  complete  isolation  from  the  human  race  ;  and  then, 
after  he  had  removed  the  doubts  of  all  his  disciples,  and 
given  them  his  final  commissions  and  promises,  th{it  he 
could  lead  them  beyond  the  scene  of  his  struggle  and 
anguish  to  a  region  consecrated  *by  his  greatest  miracle  of 
love,  and  there  slowly  rise  in  the  air,  his  hands  stretched 
out  in  blessings,  his  eyes  flaming  with  the  brightness  of  omnis- 
cient purity,  his  whole  form  like  the  sun  -shining  in  his 
strength,  until  he  enters  a  cloud  fringed  with  the  splendors 
of  the  receding  sun — all  this  is  indeed  the  mystery  of  mys- 
teries !  But  is  this  a  contradiction  ?  Would  not  the  history 
of  such  an  event  without  mysteries  be  a  self-evident  contra- 
diction ?  Ought  not  the  risen  Redeemer  to  appear  in  the  same 
flesh  and  bones  which  had  been  crucified,  but  no  longer  the 
victim  of  death  nor  the  prisoner  of  mortal  limitations,  bearing 
away  to  heaven,  rather,  this  foul  captivity  captive^?  That 
victory  was  not  complete  when  the  first  witness  was  about  to 
fall  at  his  feet  in  adoration.  '*  Cling  not  to  me,"  was  his  lov- 
ing reproof  to  her  whose  e3'es  he  hud  opened  by  a  familiar 
word,  "  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  X  No  love, 
however  true,  which  sought  to  keep  him  as  he  was  seen  on 


•Strauss,  COS,  009,  etc.  Scbenkcl  11.312.  Nothing  can  bettor  Uliwtrate  the 
plausible,  and  yet  entirely  false,  citations  they  make  from  the  Gospels,  than 
their  change  of  the  simple  fact.  *' Jesus  came,  the  doors  being  shut,'-  into  the 
conjecture,  "Jesus  came  through  the  closed  doors." 

t  Robinson,  Bib.  Sac.  May  1815,  p.  292,  ff. 

{John  XX,  17.    Rom.  vi,  4. 
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earth,  could  know  the  fullness  of  Christ's  majest}".  It  is  no 
contradiction,  but  the  only  credible  statement  of  the  fact,  to 
represent  that  the  body  was  recognized  as  the  same  flesh  and 
bones  which  had  been  buried,  and  yet  free  from  all  earthly 
limitations,  and  speedily  transfigured  in  heavenly  glory.  That 
we  cannot  comprehend  a  fact  so  transcending  all  the  analogies 
of  our  experience  is  indeed  true.  But  when  Sadducees  tell 
us  we  can  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  we  require  no  other 
answer  than  that  which  is  written,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  , 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God." 

Final  result. — ^There  are  several  narratives  of  the  resurrec- 
tion^ and  successive  appearances  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples. 
They  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  works  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
We  have  examined  them  in  the  light  of  facts ^which  we  know 
from  other  sources.  They  contain  variations  in  regard  to 
times  and  circumstances,  which  show  that  they  are  independ- 
ent of  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  one  another ;  and  yet  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  was  seen  in  Jerusalem  the  third  day  after  his 
burial.  They  contain  minute  details  of  these  facts  which 
could  not  possibly  be  observed  and  recorded  by  other  than 
eye-witnesses,  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  free  from  the  gro- 
tesque exaggerations  of  mythology.  Therefore  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  previously  ascertained  on  other  grounds  to  be 
an  actual  fact,  is  not  only  the  unanswerable  proof  that  the 
Gospels  are  the  writings  of  apostles  and  disciples,  but  is  itself 
a  miracle  of  such  transcendent  power  as  to  demand  all  the 
mysteries  expressed  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Vision  Theory  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
the  most  formidable  attack  that  has  ever  been  made  upon  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  record  the  fact  with  a 
feeling  of  unspeakable  relief.  If  this  is  the  worst  that  skep- 
ticism can  say ;  if,  in  order  to  say  this,  everything  that  skep- 
ticism has  been  saying  for  eight  hundred  years  must  be  re- 
futed and  exposed  to  ridicule,  who  can  doubt  that  the  Word 
will  remain  steadfast  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
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the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  tliem  which  heard 
him,  God  also  bearing  additional  testimony  with  them,*  by 
signs  and  wonders  and  divers  miracles  and  by  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  according  to  his  ^vill  ? 

In  addition  to  the  superficial  criticism,  and  incessant  con- 
tradictions involved  in  the  theory,  there  is  one  feature  of  it 
^vhich  has  been  evident  enough  at  every  step,  and  ought  to 
be  emphasized  in  conclusion.    It  professes  to  be  a  research 
etrictly  historical.    More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Strauss  boast- 
ed of  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  a  fair  investigation  of  the  facts 
•of  history  without  the  slip:h test  interest  in  the  result.    "No 
amount  of  learning  will  suffice  to  achieve  anything  in  the  do- 
main of  criticism  without  the  internalliberation  of  the  feelings 
and  the  intellect  from  all  dogmatic  presuppositions." t    This 
independence  all  rationalists  of  the  present  day  profess  to 
have  attained.^    The  man  who  sets  out  with  the  supposition 
«that  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  was  raised  to  life,  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  theologian,  but  he  can  not  be  a  historical  critic ; 
nor  can  the  man  make  any  pretense  to  scientific  research  in 
the  domain  of  history,  who  begins  with  the  contrary  suppo- 
«ition  that  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead.     If  an  impartial 
investigation  shows  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  eye-witnesses  who  do  not  contradict  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  then  the  fact  is  proved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  untruthfulness  of  such  testimony 
more  incredible  than  the  occurrence  itself.§ 

What  must  be  the  amazement  of  the  candid  reader,  after 
Tthese  grand  promises,  to  find  that  everything  is  taken  for 
granted  after  all  I  A  miracle  is  impossible  !l!.  Historical  in- 
vestigation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supernatural  1  •  That 
any  book  professes  to  relate  an  event  which  breaks  the  se- 
quence of  natural  causes,  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  prove  that  such 


*  6vy'EKt'fiapTvpovyro^.    Ileb.  ii,  4. 

t  Strauss,  Life  of  Jesus,  trans.  I.  4.     %  Cf.  ScLenkel,  I,  Preface,  pp.  xxiil,  xxlr. 

g  Strauss,  p.  2S0.  |!  \h.  p.  13.  T).  p.  29. 
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a  document  is  not  historical  I  *  For  tho  necessary  laws  of  sci- 
entific history  forbid  the  recognition  of  any  event  which  re- 
sults from  the  personal  interposition  of  the  divine  will.f  The 
conception  of  a  supernatural  power  over  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual,  is  a  direct  contradiction  to  its  own  nature.^ 
This  is  the  "  dogmatic  presupposition  "  of  all  who  deny  the 
reality  of  Christ's  bodily  resurrection.  Renan  professes  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  miracle?,  denying  only  that  any  mira- 
cle has  been  proved.  But  when  he  comes  to  state  the  proofs 
which  he  would  demand,  he  reduces  the  historian  to  a  chief 
of  police  taking  for  granted  that  everything  is  false  which  he 
can  not  prove  with  his  eyes  to  be  true.  So,  after  all,  he  does 
say  that  a  miracle  is  historically  impossible.  Schenkel  pro- 
fesses to  admit  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  to  put  every 
miracle  to  the  test.  The  test — assumed  without  argument — 
is  the  "  dogmatic  presupposition  "  that  Jesus  could  not  hava 
appeared  to  his  disciples  in  the  flesh  and  bones  that  were  in 
the  grave  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  body  not  subject  to  death 
nor  to  the  laws  of  matter.  This  double  miracle  is  impossible.!* 
We  insist,  therefore,  that  these  men  shall  not  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  honored  name  of  historical  critics.  Their  method 
is  purely  dogmatical,  and  absolutely  contradictory  to  impartial- 
research.  They  will  not  even  investigate  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind — Was  the  best  man  who  ever 
lived  crucified,  dead,  buried,  and  raised  to  life  again?  They 
will  not  admit  within  the  domain  of  abstract  possibility,  mucb. 
less  of  historical  fact,  the  very  question  which  they  in  com- 
mon with  all  men  and  the  angels  of  heaven  profess  a  "  desire; 
to  look  into."  If  they  were  perfectly  ingenuous  they  would 
state  the  question  thus  :  On  the  supposition  thatdJie  dead  body 
of  Jesus  did  not  come  forth  alive  from  the  grave,  how  is  the  fact 
to  be  accounted  for  that  the  apostles  and  a  multitude  of  hon- 

•  Strausp,  p.  30.  f  lb.  p.  1 16. 

IHolsten,  Zcitscbr.  fiir'Wiss.  Tbeol.  18C1,  p.  224. 
JAUgem.  kirchl.  Zeitschr.  18C5,  29C-298. 
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est  men  believed  that  they  saw  him  alive  after  his  burial  ?* 
This  theory,  then,  is  nothing  but  a  remorseless  at'tempt  to 
wrest  the  unquestionable  facts  of  history  into  harmony  with 
the  positive  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  day.  Two  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy  are  now  in  strifelt  One  is  the  dogma  of 
the  wretched  Edmund  : 

**  Thon,  Nature,  art  my  Goddess  !'*  X 

The  life  of  man,  and  the  history  of  the  world  are  nothing  but 
processes  of  nature,  in  which  the  immortal  soul  and  a  personal 
God,  with  everything  which  arises  from  their  mutual  relations^ 
have  no  room.  The  other  is  the  principle  of  moral  ascend- 
ency over  nature,  and  resting  on  this  ascendency,  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  a  selPdependent  kingdom  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit ;  a  kingdom  where  God  reigns,  and  every  soul 
created  anew  after  his  image,  lives  in  him.  The  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  principles  has  of  late  very  naturally  been 
most  decisive  on  the  field  of  Christ's  life  and  person.  For 
here,  if  anywhere,  must  the  question  be  settled,  whether  the, 
history  of  the  world  be  nothing  but  a  higher  process  of  nature 
or  the  grand  drama  of  the  sundering  and  reconciling  of  divine 
and  human  freedom.  Once  let  him  who  had  not  his  like 
among  the  thousands  of  thousands  in  all  history,  bow  himself 
down  before  the  impassable  law  of  nature  ;  let  him  be  the 
highest,  if  you  please,  but  only  the  highest  product  of  liuman 
nature,  who  must,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  sink  under  tlie  curse 
of  sin  and  death — then  our  faith,  and  all  the  principles  germ- 
inating in  faith,  become  an  intangible,  beautiful  dream.  But 
let  this  dreary  materialism  bo  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  ages^ 
let  the  supernatural  origin  and  character  of  his  life  be  tri- 
umphantly vindicated  against  all  the  cavils  of  natural  science, 
then  we  have  in  him  this  curse  of  mere  nature  taken  away 

•  The  reader  is  referred  to  Westcott  for  a  discussion  of  the  credibility  of 
miracles,  in  connection  with  the  resurrection.  Also,  the  position  of  the  resur^ 
rection  as  a  central  point  of  all  previous  and  subsequent  huftory. 

t  Beyschlag.  t  Lear,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 
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from  all  mankind  in  all  time  ;  then  we  have  in  the  miracle  of* 
his  person  a  basis  for  belief  in  a  snpernatnral  world,  and  a 
new  and  living  way  to  reach  that  world  oarselves,  which,  with 
all  our  sin,  we  feel  to  be  our  own  sweet  home.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  significance  and  worth  of  the  miracle,  the  bug- 
bear of  modern  rationalism.  It  is  the  only  possible  victory 
of  the  Spirit  over  Nature.  Every  true  miracle  is  a  proof  of 
the  victorious  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Will 
over  the  curse  of  nature  to  which  we  are  doomed  by  sin,  and 
therefore  a  promise  of  our  redemption  from  sin.  Bat  the 
miracle  of  miracles  is  Christ  himself.  And  in  no  one  miracle 
of  his  life  is  the  whole  character  of  the  miracle  so  completelr 
concentrated  as  in  his  resurrection.  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
then  the  last  appaling  proof  is  sealed  that  the  natural  law  of 
death  is  stronger  than  the  holiest  life,  stronger  even  than  the 
fX)wer  of  God.    Then  the  surest  confidence  is  shaken  that 

*•  The  Roul  thftt  rii»es  with  us,  our  life's  star 
Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulnes!<. 
Not  in  utter  zmkodness, 
But  trailing  cloudd  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God  who  U  our  home."  • 

For  if  we  sink  to  nothingness,  we  came  from  nothingness,  and 
are  not  the  offspring  of  God.  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
everything  which  his  life  and  suffering  have  promised  ns,  is 
forever  lost.  For  a  dead  Saviour  can  not  share  with  us,  can 
not  beget  in  us,  everlasting  life.  Then  everything  is  lost 
which  we  have  hoped  for  in  his  name.  For  if  his  holiest  life 
has  not  overcome  death,  how  can  we  expect  that  our  poor  life 
«hall  conquer  death  in  the  last  dreadful  hour? 

But  if  Christ  be  risen,  then  upon  our  faith  is  set  God's  own 
imperishable  seal  of  confirmation.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
miracle  ;  there  is  a  higher  world ;  there  is  a  Redeemer  from 
the  curse  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  this  Redeemer  even  dared  to 
«tand  side  bv  side  with  us  in  the  humiliation  of  this  life  for  a 

•  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Childhood. 
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little  while  that  we  might  dare  to  walk  through  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  and  breathe  out  our  life  into  his  own 
welcoming  love.  Or,  to  express  all  this  in  the  sweeter  words 
of  his  own  Spirit : 

"If  Christ  be  not  risen,  your  faith  is  vain, ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.  Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are 
perished.  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are 
of  all  men  most  miserable.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  which  slept.  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto 
a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead." 


Art.  II.— christian  FORGIVENESS. 

Br  Rkv.  Artkmas  Dkax,  Ilartford.  Conn. 

I.  What  is  Christian  Forgiveness?  A  brief  examination 
of  the  words  used  in  the  original  Scriptures  to  express  the  idea 
of  forgiveness,  will  assist  us  in  framing  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  is^  is  used  in  four  places, 
in  which  our  translators  give  the  rendering,  to  forgive  or  par- 
don.  "^s?  means  to  cover;  to  expiate;  to  forgive.  Elsewhere 
and  almost  without  exception,  whenever  the  Old  Testament 
writers  would  speak  of  forgiveness,  as  exercised  by  either  God 
or  man,  they  employ  Kfe*^  or  n^D.  The  principal  renderings 
of  H^  are  to  take  up ;  to  take  away  sin,  (in  the  sense  of  atone- 
ment), to  forgive.  n^D  means,  primarily,  to  lift  up;  and,  sec- 
ondarily, to  forgive. 

In  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  idea  of  forgiveness  ex- 
pressed in  one  place  (Luke  vi,  37)  by  the  word  aTtoXvay^  the 
original  meaning  of  ^which  is  to  let  go.  In  all  other  instances 
in  which  the  Saviour  speaks  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  he  employs 
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the  word  dtph^pii,  to  send  forth.  In  the  Acts  the  same  word  is 
used ;  and  in  the  Epistles,  sometimes  dcpit^pit  and  its  deriva- 
tives are  employed,  and  sometimes  ^'a/)i§o/iai,  to  gratify] 
from  the  root  x^P^^i  grace,  a  gift. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  words  are  used 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, indiflerently,  whether  the  act  of  forgiveness  is  performed 
by  God  or  man.  Forgiveness  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  exercised;  otherwise,  forgiveness  on  the 
part  of  God  would  be  expressed  by  one  word,  and  forgiveness 
on  the  part  of  man  would  be  expressed  by  a  different  word. 
That  which  is  "taken  away,"  "sent  forth,"  "covered,"  in  the 
pardon  of  sin,  is  the  sin  itself.  The  transgressor  is  hence- 
forth as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  In  the  eye  of  the  offended 
party  the  sin  has  no  longer  an  existence.  It  is  removed  out 
of  the  way  ;  it  is  forgotten  ;  it  is  forgiven. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  question,  what  is 
Christian  Forgiveness?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  forgive- 
ness which  we  are  required  to  exercise  toward  those  who 
have  offended  us? 

•  To  this  wo  answer,  in  the  first  phice,  that  forgiveness  does 
not  consist  in  the  giving  up  of  unkind  feelings  toward  an 
offender.  Many  think  that  if  they  are  not  burning  with  hatred 
against  one  who  has  injured  them,  if  they  are  not  carried  away 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  but  are  willing  to  leave  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  evil-door  in  the  hands  of  God,  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  they  possess  a  forgiving  spirit.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  while  true  forgiveness  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
exerci:>o  of  malignant  feelings,  the  uprooting  of  these  evil  pas- 
sions is  not  itself  forgiveness.  For  since  God  has  no  wicked, 
revengeful  feelings  to  give  up,  if  forgiveness  consisted  in  the 
putting  away  of  such  feelings,  forgiveness  with  Him  would  be 
an  impossibility ;  for  He  can  not  put  away  what  He  never 
had.  But  God  does  forgive ;  and  this  proves  that  forgive- 
ness does  not  consist  in  the  mortification  of  evil  passions. 
What  God  gives  up  in  forgiveness  is  not  something  wrong 
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in  Himself,  but  the  wrong  committed  by  the  transgressor. 
So,  also,  when  we  exercise  foi'giveness,  we  give  up,  not  our 
own  wrong-doing,  but  the  wrong  of  another.  We  pass  by 
the  sin  committed  against  us.  The  spirit  of  forgiveness 
is,  indeed,  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  revenge ; 
but  if  I  put  away  malevolent  feelings  which  I  have  been 
harboring  toward  one  who  has  injured  me,  in  so  doing, 
I  am  simply  discharging  the  duty  of  repentance  for  my 
my  own  sin,  instead  of  forgivenesss  for  the  sin  of  another.  My 
first  duty  is  to  repent;  but  repentance  is  not  forgiveness. 

The  question  recurs  :  What  then  is  forgiveness  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  putting  away  of  the  sin  of  one  who  has  done  us 
a  wrong  ?  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  forgive  our  offender, 
when  we  regard  and  treat  him  as  if  he  had  done  no  wrong. 
He  may  have  defrauded  us ;  he  may  have  slandered  •  us  ;  he 
may  have  assailed  our  friends  in  estate  or  in  reputation,  and 
wounded  us  through  them  ;  but  whatever  the  offense  of  which 
he  is  guilty,  however  inexcusable  and  aggravated  his  fault,  or 
however  bitterly  we  may  have  mourned  over  its  conse- 
quences, if  we  would  forgive  him,  we  must  restore  him  to  our 
esteem,  and  conduct  toward  him  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
wrong  had  not  been  committed.  We  must  feel,  and  show  that 
we  feel,  that  he  is  as  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  love  as 
before  the  injury  was  inflicted. 

There  are  some,  who,  when  the  duty  of  forgiveness  is  urged 
npon  them,  say,  "  I  will  forgive,  but  will  not  forget."  Now  if 
Buch  persons  mean  only  to  say,  that  memory  will  be  faithful 
^  to  her  trust,  that  the  unpleasant  occurences  of  the  past  can 
never  be  quite  forgotten,  though  not  suffered  to  color  their 
feelings  nor  affect  their  conduct  toward  him  who  has  offended, 
it  is  very  well.  But  usually  when  such  a  remark  is  made, 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  We  understand  the  man 
who  uses  this  language  to  affirm,  that  the  injury  shall  remain 
fixed,  not  only  in  the  memory,  but  in  the  heart ;  that  it  shall 
be  voluntarily,  purposely  remembered  against  its  author ; 
bruoded  over ;  suffered  to  rankle  in  the  bosom  and  embitter 
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the  feeliugs  ;  though  not  allowed  to  body  itself  forth  in  overt 
acts  of  retaliation.     No  argument  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  secret  vindictiveness,  the  utter  destitution  of  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  which  such  language  evinces. 

The  Bible  uses  synonyms  in  depicting  the  pardoning  grace 
of  Jehovah.  The  Divine  forgiveness  is  characterized,  e.  g., 
as  the  blotting  out  of  the  sinner's  offenses.  Thus  David  prays : 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving  kind- 
ness :   according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies 

blot  out  my  transgressions Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins, 

and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities."*  The  Apostle  Peter,  uses  the 
same  figure :  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing 
shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.^f  Again,  God  is 
spoken  of  as  remembering  no  more  the  sins  of  those  whom  He 
has  pardoned.  In  describing  the  blessedness  of  the  latter 
days,  Jehovah  says  of  Ifis  people:  "They  all  shall  know  me, 

from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them for  I 

Avill  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."t  The  forgiven  soul  being  regarded  as  without  sin,  is 
denominated  righteous.  His  sin  is  put  away  both  in  name  and 
in  fact.  And  being  restored  to  a  state  of  innocence  by  a 
sovereign  act  of  absolution,  the  arms  of  Infinite  Love  are 
thrown  around  him  ;  he  is  the  object  of  God's  smiles,  and  is 
henceforth  filled,  according  to  his  measure,  with  all  the  full* 
ness  of  God. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Divine  forgiveness,  as  presented 
in  the  Bible.  And  our  position  is,  that  the  forgiveness  re* 
quired  of  man  is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  forgiveness  of 
God.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  there  is  this  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two :  when  God  forgives,  He  performs 
a  governmental  act  in  the  remission  of  punishment ;  whereas 
man,  in  exercising  forgiveness,  acts  in  his  private  capacity 
and  remits  no  punishment.    This  objection  may  be  met  id 


*  Psalm  li,  1,  9.  f  Aote  ill,  19.  |  Jer.  xzxi,  34. 
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either  of  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  conceded  that 
God,  as  the  moral  Ruler,  does  that  in  delivering  from  punish- 
ment which  man  does  not  and  can  not  do.  But  there  is  reason 
to  regard  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law  as  a  consequent, 
rather  than  a  constitutent  part,  of  forgiveness  :  for  if  it  were 
a  necessary  element  of  forgiveness,  then  man  would  manifestly 
be  onable'to  forgive  ;  for  to  inflict  or  remit  punishment  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Supreme  alone.  And  in  that  case — as  has 
been  already  remarked — when  the  forgiveness  of  God  and 
the  forgiveness  of  man  were  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
would  have  been  designated  by  different  terms.  The  Bible, 
however,  uniformly,  represents  forgiveness  as  one  and  the 
same,  irrespective  of  the  person  who  exercises  it.  The  ap- 
propriate manifestations  of  the  forgiving  spirit  in  God  doubt- 
less differ  from  the  appropriate  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit  in  man :  but  this  fact  comes  far  short  of  proving  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  diversity  in  character  between  the 
putting  away  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  putting  away 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  man.  The  inward  feeling  is  one  thing, 
and  the  external  display  of  feeling  is  another  thing  ;  and  the 
manifestations  may  differ,  while  the  feelings  revealed  in  the 
manifestations  remain  in  full  accord.  If  God  and  man  agree 
in  regarding  him  who  has  done  them  a  wrong  as  if  he  were 
without  fault,  and  if  each  manifests  his  deep  feelings  of  com- 
placent regard  for  the  offender  in  fitting  ways,  the  forgiveness 
which  they  respectively  exercise  is  specifically  one.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  a  more  perfect  identity  in 
kind  can  be  predicated  respecting  any  of  the  ethical  emotions 
which  are  common  to  God  and  man,  or  respecting  any  act 
performed  alike  by  each,  than  can  properly  be  predicated  of 
the  pardoning  grace  of  God  and  the  forgiving  love  of  man. 

Or,  secoTuUyt  admitting  that  the  remission  of  sin  is  a  constit- 
uent element  in  the  Divine  forgiveness,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  man  also,  in  forgiving  his  fellow,  remits  punishment. 
Man  acts  in  the  character  of  a  subject,  and  God  acts  as  a 
sovereign.    The  demand  that  the  evil-doer  receive  the  due 
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reward  for  his  deeds,  is  a  demand  of  the  rational  nature,  and 
raay  be  made,  and  is  in  fact  made,  by  man  as  well  as  by  Grod. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  man  is  capable  of  relaxing  this  de- 
mand in  view  of  the  satisfaction  in  full  of  the  claims  of  justice 
and  does  relax  it  in  the  act  of  pardon.  It  is  not  true,  indeed, 
that  vengeance  belongeth  to  us  ;  nor  is  it  proper  for  us  to  say 
that  the  remission  of  penalty  is  primarily  lodged  with  us,  for 
it  is  not :  but  when  the  Almighty  has  once  pronounced  the 
law  satisfied,  and  justice  vindicated,  and  declares  the  oifender 
absolved  from  his  guilt,  and  raised  up  out  of  tho  mire  of  his 
unworthiness,  we  also — if  our  hearts  are  right — fall  into  the 
same  current  of  feeling,  and  adopt  as  our  own  and  repeat  the 
sentence  of  absolution. 

II.  When  is  Forgiveness  a  duty  ?  If  by  forgiveness  we 
were  to  understand  the  quenching  of  evil  passions  in  our- 
selves, and  not  the  absolving  of  another's  crimes,  the  duty  of 
forgiving  those  who  have  injured  us  would  be  imperative  on 
us  at  all  times.  And  this  is  precisely  what  they  mean  who 
affirm  that  a  forgiving  spirit  should  be  cherished  and  mani- 
fested irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  attitude  of  the  offender. 
Malice,  revenge,  are  always  wrong,  no  matter  how  great  the 
provocation.  We  are  always  under  obligation  to  love  our 
enemies,  and  do  good  to  those  who  do  evil  to  us.  But  the 
putting  away  of  vindictive  feelings — as  we  have  seen — ^is  no 
part  of  forgiveness,  though  often  the  precursor  of  it.  The 
giving  up  of  our  own  sin  in  the  exercise  of  penitence,  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  the  giving  up  of  another's  sin  in  the 
exercise  of  forgiveness.  The  command  to  love  our  enemies 
is  not  identical  with  the  command  to  forgive  Dur  enemies. 
The  obligation  of  charity  is  always  binding.  Whether  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  is  absolute  and  constant,  or  conditional 
and  intermittent,  must  be  determined  on  independent  grounds, 
and  is  a  matter  of  distinct  revelation. 

First  of  all,  let  us  inquire,  What  is  the  principle  on  which 
Ood  acts  in  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  ?  Does  He  forgive  all 
who  have  sinned,  indiscriminately,  without  any   regard  to 
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character,  without  any  requisition  of  moral  titness  for  the 
reception  of  his  grace  ?  The  Bible  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  on 
this  point.  God  exacts  penitence  as  the  condition  of  forgive- 
ness, of  those  even  for  whom  Christ  died.  There  are  multi- 
tudes whose  trans*gressions  are  never  forgiven,  whose  sins  are 
never  covered.  Against  the  impenitent  the  anger  of  the 
<Jreat  King  continually  burns.  He  can  not  forgive  the  sins  of 
those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  His  terms.  Man  must  break 
off  from  his  sins  before  God  will  blot  them  out.  It  is  not  till 
he  has  renounced  the  works  of  darkness  that  Infinite  Holiness 
<5anfind  in  him  any  good.  God  loves  those  only  who  are  in 
some  proper  sense  deserving  of  His  love.  He  could  not  take 
complacency  in  rebellion,  and  impurity,  and  guilt,  without 
thereby  ceasing  to  be  God. 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  that  which  is  fitting  and  right 
in  God,  wrong  in  man  ?  There  is  danger,  we  admit,  of  our 
pressing  this  argument  too  far  ;  for  the  Supreme  Being  doubt- 
less is  at  liberty  to  do  many  things  which  we,  worms  of  the 
dust,  the  subjects  of  His  government,  may  not  lawfully  do. 
Still,  when  we  see  that  God  sternly  withholds  His  forgive- 
ness from  the  impenitent,  are  we  not  justified  in  presuming 
from  this  fact — without  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  it  is  right  for  man  also  to  require  a  profession  of  peni- 
tence from  one  who  has  injured  him,  as  the  ground  of  pardon  ? 
Is  it  not  safe  to  imitate  God  ?  "  Shall  mortal  man  be  more 
just  than  God  ?     Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker?  " 

But  not  to  insist  longer  just  now  on  this  point,  let  us  further 

ask  what  is  the  response  of  Reason  to  the  inquiry,  whether  we 

are  obligated  to  forgive  the  impenitent.    To  illustrate :  My 

neighbor  has  violated  the  confidence  which  I  reposed  in  him; 

through  my  unsuspecting  frankness  he  has  obtained  materials 

which  he  has  artfull}^  so  woven  together  as  seriously  to  injure 

my  reputation  ;  he  has  in  a  thousand  ways  proved  himself  my 

unscrupulous,  unrelenting  enemy.    Now  so  long  as  he  makes 

no  confession  of  his  wickedness,  but  rather  persists  in  his 

assaults  on  my  reputation,  is  it  my  duty  to  treat  him  precisely 
23 
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as  I  would  treat  a  tried  friend?  Is  this  the  clear  teaching  of 
sober  common  sense?  Would  it  be  safe  for  me  thus  to  act? 
Nay,  is  it  incumbent  on  me  by  virtue  of  an  imperative  dictate 
of  my  moral  nature,  to  trust  where  there  is  no  valid  basis 
of  trust,  to  forgive  the  sinner  even  while  glorying  in  his 
sin? 

A  Christian  father  has  placed  his  son  under  the  care  of  a 
man  in  whose  qualifications  as  an  instructor  he  reposes  un- 
bounded confidence.  After  a  little  he  learns  that  his  son  is 
encouraged  by  his  teacher  in  idleness,  and  in  every  form  of 
vice  and  dissipation.  He  is  becoming  the  slave  of  evil  habits 
His  health  is  giving  way.  He  is  rapidly  throwing  off  the 
restraints  of  morality  and  religion,  and  is  evidently  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin.  Now  ought  that  father's  confidence  in  the 
instructor  of  his  son  to  be  continued,  so  long  as  he  makes  no 
confession  of  wrong,  and  gives  no  promise  of  amendment?  Is 
it  his  Christian  duty,  as  he  hopes  for  salvation  through  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  his  God,  to  forgive  the  miserable  wretch 
who  has  done  him  this  measureless  wrong,  and  leave  his  son 
under  the  same  damning  tutelage  as  before  ?  Could  he  thus 
act  in  good  conscience  ?  Docs  God  lay  any  such  burden  on  U8, 
his  creatures  ? 

To  forgive  the  wrong-doer  who  expresses  no  sorrow  for  his 
evil  deeds,  is  an  eminently  unreasonable  act.  How  can  con- 
fidence be  reposed  in  the  man  who  shows  himself  the  betrayer 
of  confidence  ?  IIow  can  we  take  complacency  in  him  who 
shocks  our  sense  of  right  by  his  stubborn  perserverance  in 
crime  ?  Wo  impose  on  ourselves  when  we  imagine  such  moral 
impossibilities  to  be  required  of  us.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
tolerate  the  existence  of  a  viper,  without  being  compelled  to 
carry  it  in  our  bosoms.  Impenitence  ought  to  bo  no  less  hate- 
ful to  man  than  it  is  to  God. 

Here  then  we  plant  ourselves  impregnably  on  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Sin  is  intrinsically  hateful ;  and  therefore  God  hates  it. 
His  anger  burns  against  the  transgressor,  because  he  loves 
and  does  evil.    The  Holiness,  Justice,  and  Truth  of  God,  con- 
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strain  ITim  to  hold  suspended  over  the  sinner'8  head  the 
sentence  of  condemnation.  Though  the  love  of  God  is  infinite, 
He  can  not  release  the  violator  of  law  from  the  penalty  which 
he  has  provoked  by  his  misdeeds,  except  on  the  ground  of  a 
sufficient  satisfaction.  And  even  when  an  Atonement  for  sin 
has  been  made  in  the  death  of  Christ,  it  must  be  accepted  by 
the  sinner  in  penitence  and  in  faith,  before  it  can  avail  for  his 
justification.  In  other  words,  the  Love  of  God  is  strictly  and 
always  consonant  with  Justice.  It  is  in  Jill  its  manifestations 
a  holy  Love.  Jesus  died  to  save  men  from  sin,  no  less  than 
from  eternal  pain.  Now  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that  the 
same  principles  of  Justice  and  Holiness  which  underlie  the 
feelings  and  conduct  of  God,  should  also  give  coloring  and 
shape  to  all  our  feelings  and  conduct.  It  is  our  highest  duty 
to  be  in  vital  sympathy  with  God,  and  to  live  for  the  great 
ends  which  lie  near  His  heart.*  Hence  the  Divine  command, 
•*  Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  cvil."t  "  Abhor  that  which 
is  evil."J  And  so  long  as  the  sinner  clings  to  his  sins,  and 
excuses  them,  and  refuses  to  have  them  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  Christ,  so  long  he  is  intrinsically  hateful,  and  there- 
fore is  hated  of  God,  and  therefore  should  bo  the  object  of 
our  aversion.  But  when  he  makes  confession  of  his  sin,  pre- 
suming— as  wo  aro  bound  in  Christian  charity  to  presume — 
that  he  is  sincere,  and  trusting  that  as  a  penitent  he  is  washed 
from  his  guilt  and  pardoned,  we  also  should  extend  to  him 
our  complacent  regard.  If  he  has  in  any  way  injured  us,  and 
makes  acknowledgment  for  his  wrong,  that  simple  ac- 
knowledgment is  enough  to  nssure  us  that  his  sin  is  put 
away  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  no  longer  remembered 
by  us.  True,  in  himself  he  is  ill-deserving  ;  but  in  Christ  he 
is  without  fault.  When  the  Divine  Justice  is  satisfied,  the 
demands  of  our  moral  natures  may  well  be  satisfied.  Believ- 
ing that  God  is  reconciled  with  the  penitent,  we  need  not 
shrink  from  taking  him  to  our  hearts.  Forgiven  of  his  God, 
he  rightfully  claims  our  forgiveness. 

•  Ps.  cxxxix :  21.  22.  f  Ps.  xcvii,  10.  J  Romans  xii,  9. 
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If  WO  closely  analyze  onr  feelings  when  wc  contemplate 
some  stupendous  crime  which  rloes  not  specially  concern  our- 
selves, we  shall  find  our  bosoms  swelling  with  a  holy  indigna- 
tion, coupled  with  an  irrepressible  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
a  vehement  desire  that  law  may  have  its  course  in  the 
punishment  of  the  evildoers.  Thus  when  we  read  the  mourn- 
ful story  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  the  Waldensian  Chris- 
tians by  the  papists  of  Piedmont,  we  devoutly  adopt  as  our 
own  the  prayer  of  Milton  : 

"  Av<'n;ro,  O  LoH,  thy  platishtorcd  Faints,  wlios»c  bones 
Lit*  srattrriMl  «>n  the  Alpino  mountains  cold  ; 
Ev'n  thorn  who  k«»pt  thy  tnilh  so  pure  oiohl. 
When  all  our  fiitln'1-s  woi*shi])*J  htockn  an«l  s^tones, 
For^rot  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  jn'oans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  bv  the  bloodv  Piednmntose  that  roWd 
Mi>ther  witli  infant  down  the  rocks,  their  luonn? 
The  vah's  i^'doubleil  tu  tli^  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven." 

When  we  think  of  the  "  pen  ''  at  Andersonville,  and  of  the 
fiendish  cruelties  of  which  it  was  the  »>cene,  our  verv  blood 
boils  in  our  veins,  and  all  that  is  manly  in  our  instincts,  all 
that  is  authoritative  in  our  consciences,  all  that  is  Christian 
in  us,  bitls  us  lift  to  EtenialJustice  the  prayer,*'  Overlook  not 
this  dreadful  chapter  of  crimes,  but  hold  the  evil-doers  to  a 
strict  account,  and  give  unto  them  according  to  their  desert." 

The  question  now  arises,  Is  sin  any  the  less  sin  because  its 
destructive  effects  fall  primarily  on  ourselves?  May  we  be 
filled  with  indiij^nation  in  coiiteniplating  a  wrong  inflicted  on 
ant)tlier,  aiid  if  a  similar  wrong  is  brought  on  ourselves,  most 
we  wink  it  out  of  existence  as  a  wrong,  and  take  complacency 
in  it  ?  Is  justice  Janus-faced  ;  now  stern,  legal,  unrelenting, 
and  now  the  dispenser  of  a  mere  rose-water  ^entinientalism  ? 
Is  conscience  mutable  in  her  dictates,  bidding  us  hate  one  sin, 
and  excuse  and  forgive  another  of  ciiually  crimson  dye? 

We  appeal  to  history.  We  cite  the  example  of  good  men 
to  whom  we  can  not  but  defer  on  a  question  of  casuistry  of 
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such  high  and  solemn  import.  We  point,  e.  g.,  to  Pres.  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  keenest,  coolest  tliinkers,  one  of  the  most 
dispassionate  moralists,  and  one  of  the  ripest  Christians  that 
our  country  has  produced.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  at 
Northampton,  he  discovered  a  laxness  in  life  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  under  bis  care,  which  he  considered  fairly 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  church  had  been 
received  into  membership  on  the  ground  of  their  baptism  in 
infancy,  and  not  as  persons  already  regenerate.  This  "  half- 
way covenant,"  as  it  was  called,  was  denounced  by  Edwardsi 
who  sought  to  have  the  church  adopt  a  stricter  rule,  and 
receive  to  her  fold  only  such  as  gave  credible  evidence  of 
piety.  At  once  an  opposition  sprang  up,  headed  by  a  young 
lawyer  of  commanding  abilities  and  of  fiery  zeal,  Major  Joseph 
Hawley.  With  unyielding  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  unwearied  patience  and  Christian  forbearance,  Pres.  Ed- 
wards pressed  his  point ;  but  all  in  vain  his  efforts.  His 
persecutors  triumphed  ;  he  was  driven  from  his  chosen  field 
of  labor,  and  in  sadness  of  heart,  went  forth  to  Stockbridge, 
where  he  remained  till,  just  before  his  death,  he  was  called  to 
assume  the  Presidency  of  the  College  at  Princeton. 

Several  years  after  his  dismissal  from  Northampton,  Major 
Hawley  wrote  to  him,  requesting  him  to  give  his  judgment 
respecting  Hawley's  whole  course  of  conduct  during  the 
troubles  preceding  the  rupture  of  his  pastoral  relations. 
Edwards'  letter  in  reply  was  written  about  four  months  before 
his  death.     We  quote  a  few  paragraphs: 

"  On  the  whole,  Sir,  (as  you  have  asked  my  opinion,)  I  think, 
that  that  town  and  church  lies  under  great  guilt  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  they  never  more  can  reasonably  expect  God's 
favor  and  blessing,  till  they  have  their  eyes  opened  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  great  provocation  of  the  Most  High,  and  in- 
juriousness  to  man,  and  have  their  temper  greatly  altered,  till 
they  are  deeply  humbled,  and  till  they  openly  and  in  full 
terms  confess  themselves  guilty,  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  guilty  indeed,  (and  what  my  opinion  of  that  is,  I  have  in 
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some  mciipure  declared.)  and  openly  humble  and  take  8hame 
to  themselves  before  the  world,  and  particularly  confess  their 
faults  and  seek  forgiveness  wiiere  they  have  been  particularly 
injurious.  Sucli  termn,  I  am  pursuaded,  the  righteons  God 
will  hold  that  peo[)le  to  ;  and  that  it  will  forever  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  think  to  go  free  and  escape  with  impunity  in  any 
other  way.  Palliating  and  extenuating  matters,  and  daubing 
themselves  over  with  untempered  mortar,  and  sewing  fig- 
leaveri,  will  bo  in  vain  before  Jlim,  whose  pure  and  omniscient 
eve  is  as  a  flame  of  fire.  It  has  often  been  observed,  what  a 
curse  persons  have  lived  under  and  been  pursued  by,  for 
their  ill  treatment  of  their  natural  parents;  but  especially 
may  this  be  expected  to  follow  such  abuses  offered  bj'  a  peo- 
ple to  one  who,  in  their  own  esteem,  is  their  spiritual  father. 
Expositors  and  divines  often  ob^:orve,  that  abuse  of  God's 
messcugers  has  commonly  been  the  last  sin  of  an  offending, 
backsliding  people,  wliicli  litis  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
sin,  and  put  an  eud  to  God's  patience  with  them,  and  brought 
on  their  ruin.  And  'tis  also  commonly  observed,  that  the 
heads  and  leaders  of  such  a  people  have  been  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished ill  the  fruits  of  God's  vengeance  in  such  cases. 
And  as  you,  Sir,  distinguished  yourt;eIf  as  a  head  and  leader 
to  that  people  in  these  affairs,  at  least  the  main  of  them,  so, 
I  think,  the  guilt  that  lies  on  you  in  the  siglit  of  God  is  dis- 
tinguiahing,  and  that  you  may  expect  to  be  distinguished  by 
God's  frown,  unless  there  be  true  ropontance,  and  properly 
expressed  and  manifested,  witli  endeavors  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  people  in  the  ailair  of  repentance,  as  in  their  transgres- 
sion.    .     .     . 

*'Thud,  Sir,  I  have  done  the  thing  w^hich  you  requested  of 
me.  I  wish  you  may  accept  it  in  as  christian  a  manner  as  you 
asked  it.  You  may  possibl}'  think  that  the  plain  way  in 
which  I  have  given  my  judgment,  shows  that  I  am  far  from 
being  impartial,  and  that  I  show  a  disposition  to  aggravate 
and  enhance  things,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  blackest  colors, 
and  that  I  plainly  manifest  ill-will  to  you.     All  that  I  shall 
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say  to  this  is,  that  if  you  think  so,  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 
And  having  performed  the  disagreeable  task  you  desired  of 
me,  I  must  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself  concerning  what  I 
«ay.  I  have  spoken  my  judgment  with  as  great  a  degree  of 
impartiality  as  I  am  master  of,  and  that  which  is  my  steady 
and  constant  judgment  of  this  awful  affair,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  be  my  judgment  as  long  as  I  live. 

"     .     .    .    .    With  respectful  salutations  to  your  spouse, 
I  am,  sir,  your  kinsman  and  friend,  that  sincerely  wishes  your 
truest  and  greatest  welfare  and  happiness  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come."* 

Testimony  like  this  need  not  be  multiplied.    The  question 
is,  How  much  value  shall  we  accord  to  it?     Cavillers  may 
insist  that  men  like  Prea.  Edwards,  smarting  under  a  sense 
of  personal  wrong,  are  not  the  best  judges  in  their  own  case. 
They  may  urge  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful ;  that  the 
best  of  men  are  liable  to  be  warped  by  interest  and  passion  ; 
that  no  Christian  in  his  life  is  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  that 
the  motives  which  actuate  good  men  at  their  best  estate  are 
of  a  mixed  character,  being  partly  good  and  partly  bad  ;  that 
the  conscience  is  blinded  by  the  fall,  and  that  her  decisions 
need  to  be  tested  and  corrected  by  the  Word  of  God.    This 
may  all  be  true,  and  still  the  testimony  of  men  like  Pros. 
Edwards,  on  the  question  at  issue,  though  they  be  fallible 
men,   ought  to  have  great  weight.     It  is  much  that  the 
consciences  of  the  most  cautious,  the  most  devout,  the  most 
saintly  of  men,  when  most  carefully  interrogated, *do  give  back 
the  response,  that  forgiveness  is  not  a  duty,  except  on  condi- 
tion of  penitence.    After  all  that  can  be  said  in  weakening 
-the  force  of  this  fact,  the  fact  remains,  and   is  worthy  of  the 
•most  profound  respect. 

We  now  advance  one  step  further  in   our  argument,  and 
make  appeal  to  holy  men  acting  under  the  immediate  inspira- 

•  TbU  letter  of  Pres.  Edwards  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Sacra.,  Vol.  I,  p.  683, 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  Nehemiah  was  withstood  by 
Saiibalhit  and  Tobiah  in  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  oT 
Jerusalem,  he  went  to  his  Heavenly  Father  with  tho  prayer: 
**Hear,  O  our  God;  for  we  are  despised:  and  turn  their 
reproach  upon  their  own  head,  and  give  them  for  a  prey  in 
the  land  of  captivity  :  and  cover  not  their  iniquity,  and  let 
not  their  sin  be  blotted  out  from  before  thee."* 

David  often  supplicated  the  aid  of  Jehovah  in  similar 
terms.  The  followinjj^  is  one  instance  of  many.  "  Let  them 
bo  confounJed  and  put  to  shame  that  seek  after  my  soul :  let 
them  be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confusion  that  devise 
my  hurt.  Let  them  be  as  chaflf  before  the  wind  :  and  let  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them.  Let  their  way  be  dark  and 
slippery  :  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them.  For 
without  caui»e  have  thoy  hid  for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which 
without  cause  they  have  digged  for  my  soul.  Let  destruction 
come  upon  him  at  unawares  ;  and  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid 
catch  himself:  into  that  very  destruction  let  him  fall.  Aud 
my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  :  it  shall  rejoicij  in  hi* 
salvation. ''t 

When  wicked  men  conspired  to  take  the  life  of  Jeremiah^ 
because  of  his  fidelity  in  denouncing  the  impending  judg- 
ments of  God  against  Judah,  he  committed  himself  to  the 
Divine  protection  in  a  similar  prayer.  "  Give  heed  to  me^ 
0  Lord,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  them  that  contend  with 
me.  Shall  evil  be  recompensed  for  good?  for  they  have- 
digged  a  jut  for  my  soul.  Remember  that  I  stood  before^ 
thee  to  speak  good  for  them,  and  to  turn  away  the  WTatli  from 
them.  Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  tho  famine,  and 
pour  out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  sword  ;  and  let  their 
wives  be  bereaved  of  tlieir  children,  and  be  widows  ;  and  let 
their  men  be  put  to  death  ;  let  their  young  men  be  slain  by 
the  sword  in  battle.  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses,, 
when  thou  slialt  bring  a  troop  suddenly  upon  them  :  for  they 


•  Neh.  iv,  4,  5.  t  Ps-  xxxv,  i-9. 
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have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me,  and  hid  snares  for  my  feet.. 
Yet,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  their  counsel  against  me  to  slay 
me :  forgive  not  their  iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from- 
thy  sight,  but  let  them  be  overthrown  before  thee  ;  deal 
thus  with  them  in  the  time  of  thine  anger."* 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  this  is  the  language  of  for- 
giveness. Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  conduct  of 
these  men  was  disapproved  of  God,  as  if  they  were  guilty  of 
a  wrong  in  sternly  refusing  to  put  away  the  sins  of  their 
enemies,  and  in  beseeching  the  Most  High  not  to  blot  them 
from  His  book.  For  aught  we  can  see,  these  petitions  were- 
just  as  pure,  just  as  acceptable  to  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  as 
David's  thirst  for  God,  or  Nehemiah's  penitential  confession.. 
These  men  felt  that  they  had  been  wantonly,  wickedly  in- 
jured. Their  enemies  held  out  in  their  criminal  courses,  and 
refused  to  make  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt.  In  these 
circumstances,  these  God-fearing  men — of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy  —  looked  to  the  Almighty,  and  besought  that 
justice  might  be  vindicated.  It  did  not  alter  the  case  that 
the  cause  of  right  was  wounded  in  their  persons.  It  was 
G<)d  who  was  insulted  ;  it  was  His  honor  that  demanded 
redress.  Their  cry  was  for  justice  :  and  when  sin  is  not  put 
away,  what  is  this  but  a  prayer  for  retribution  ? 

But  we  hear  it  asked,  Are  we  not  commanded  to  pray  for 
our  enemies,  to  love  them,  to  bless  them,  to  desire  their  hap- 
piness and  salvation?  True  :  but  is  not  prayer  for  one  good 
as  commendable,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  prayer  for  any 
i)ther  good  ?  Is  not  God  just,  as  well  as  merciful  ?  Is  kind- 
ness to  ourselves  any  less  holy  than  kindness  to  our  neighbor  ? 
We  should  pray  for  them  who  despitefuUy  use  us,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  repentance,  and  saved  from  the  punish- 
ment which  is  their  due :  but  if  they  refuse  to  repent,  and 
^grow  stout  in  sin,  we  may  earnestly  desire  that  justice  may^ 
have  its  own  :   in  some  cases  it  may  be  right  to  make  this  the: 

•  Jeremiah  XTiii,  19-23. 
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burdon  of  our  prayer.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  our  enemies; 
but  this  by  no  means  involves  the  duty  of  desiring  that  they 
may  be  Haved  dishonorably  to  God,  nor  of  forgiving  them 
ourselves,  except  after  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  evil 
they  have  committed.  How  shall  wo  bless  whom  the  Lord 
hatli  not  blessed?  No  doubt  the  predominant  feeling  in  our 
hearts  should  bo  pity,  love  ;  but  our  tenderness  should  not  be 
Buftered  to  destroy  our  sense  of  right.  Obstinacy  in  sin  calls 
for  vengeance  ;  and  the  longing  for  retribution  which  some- 
times breaks  forth  irrepressibly,  is  not  necessarily  unholy. 
Love  for  the  transgressor  and  pleasure  in  the  punishment  of 
his  transgression,  may  coexist  in  man  as  harmoniously  as 
they  coexist  in  God. 

Nor  let  it  be  said,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  these 
citations  from  Scripture,  that  they  are  made  exclusively  from 
the  Old  Testament,  while  tlio  New  breathes  throughout  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  compassionate  spirit.  Did  not  the  same  sin- 
less Being  inspire  the  entire  canon  ?  Are  the  recorded  utter- 
ances of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  any  less  revelations  of  the 
mind  of  God  than  the  writings  of  the  Apostles?  Is  sin  any 
less  sinful  since,  than  it  was  before  the  incarnation  and  death 
of  Christ?  Are  Law,  and  Justice,  and  Righteousness  any 
less  worthy  of  respect  than  they  were  when  Jehovah  made 
known  his  will  in  flaming  fire  on  Sinai  ? 

Besides,  the  same  principle  of  discrimination  runs  through 
the  entire  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  is  of  kindred 
tenor  with  the  Old.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  illegally 
scourged  and  imprisoned  at  Philippi,  and  the  magistrates  pro- 
posed to  set  them  at  liberty  in  the  morning  without  a  trial 
and  an  honorable  acquittal,  Paul  indignantly  exclaimed, 
***  They  have  beaten  us  openly,  uncondemned,  being  Romans, 
and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  no\v  do  they  thrust  us  out 
privily?  nay  verily  ;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fetch 
Tis  out.''*  Paul  also  wrote  to  Timothy  :  "  Alexander  the  cop-^ 
persmith  did  mo  much  evil :    the  Lord    reward  him  accord- 

*  Acts  xvi,  37. 
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ing  to  his  work."*  Nay,  the  apostle  John  informs  us  that  the 
same  unforgiving  spirit  is  cherished  by  the  glorified  martyrjj 
to  whom  imperfection  and  sin  no  longer  cleave.  "I  saw 
under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held  :  And  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?"t 

Again,  we  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ.  Wo  are  well 
aware  that  many  regard  this  as  the  weak  spot  in  our  argu- 
ment. The  notion  has  widely  obtained,  that  Christ  loved 
everybody,  and  of  course  forgave  everybody,  and  therefore 
we  should  do  likewise.  We  are  reminded  that  while  on  tho 
cross  He  prayed  for  His  murderers,  "  Father,  forgive  them  ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  ;"  and  we  are  significantly 
asked,  if  the  prayer  that  they  might  be  forgiven,  does  not 
demonstrate  incontestibly  that  Jesus  forgave  them.  Let  us 
examine  and  see. 

When  our  Lord  took  a  whip  of  small  cords  and  scourged 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  the  apostle  John 
records  that,  "  his  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written, 
The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."t  The  reference 
here  is  to  Psalm  Ixix  :  9,  the  first  part  of  the  verse  only  being 
quoted.  The  latter  part  of  the  same  verse  is  also  applied  to 
Christ  by  Paul,  (Romans  xv:  3).  In  giving  the  story  of  the 
crucifixion,  John  says:  "After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  scripture  might  be 
fulfilled,  saith,  I  thirst.  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of 
vinegar  :  and  they  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  When  Jesus  therefore 
bad  received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished  :  and  he 
bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  tho  ghost.''§  Allusion  is  made 
here  to  the  same  Psalm  (Ixix:  21).    And  because  of  these  re- 

♦  2  Tim.  iv,  14.  f  Rev.  vi,  9, 10. 

t  John  ii :  17.  §  John  xix,  28-30. 
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peated  references,  the  t)9th  Psalm  is  styled  by  expositors 
Jhf^siamc.  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  says, 
"  There  is  no  psalm,  except  the  twenty-second,  more  distinctly 
applied  to  him  [i.  e.  to  Christ]  in  the  New  Testament" 
In  order  that  wo  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  true  feelings  of 
Christ  in  His  dying,  we  quote  a  few  verses  from  the  Psalm, 
commencing  with  verse  21st:  "They  gave  mo  also  gall  for  my 
meat ;  nnd  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.  Let 
their  table  become  a  snare  before  them :  and  that  which 
should  have  been  for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap.  Let 
their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not ;  and  make  their 
loins  continually  to  shake.  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon 
them,  and  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take  hold  of  them.  Let  their 
habitation  be  desolate  ;  and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 
For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten  ;  and  they 
ttilk  to  the  grief  of  those  whom  thou  hast  wounded.  Add 
iniquity  unto  their  iniquity  :  and  let  them  not  come  into  thy 
righteousness.  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the 
living,  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous." 

If  any  inquire  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  life  does 
not  argue  the  unfairness  of  ascribing  to  Ilim  sentiments  like 
these,  wo  a>«k  him  to  read  the  withering  denunciations  of 
Jesus  against  these  same  Jews,  uttered  only  a  little  before, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  23d  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  then 
judge.  When  He  put  to  them  the  pointed  inquiry,  "  How 
can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?"  and  assured  them  that 
upon  them  was  about  to  come  all  the  blood  of  the  prophets 
whom  their  fathers  had  slain,  was  He  in  the  exercise  of  a 
forgiving  spirit  ?  Besides,  this  same  Jesus  will  one  day  sit 
in  judgment  on  those  who  crucified  Him.  What  will  then  be 
His  language  to  those  that  repented  not?  Will  He  say,"! 
forgave  you  once,  but  will  not  now  forgive  you  ?"  Will  He 
not  rather  say,  "  I  loved  you  \f ith  an  infinito  love  ;  I  prayed 
for  you  ;  I  wept  over  you  ;  I  died  to  redeem  you  ;  but  I  did 
not  forgive  you  :  Depart  from  me  ;  1 7icver  knew  you." 

Did    Christ  forgive  all  His  enemies?    Then   all  will  be 
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saved.  Did  He  forgive  those  only  who  repented  ?  Then  let 
us  imitate  His  example. 

Our  final  appeal  is  to  the  Bible.  What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture ?  Sometimes  there  is  no  limitation  speciBed,  but  we  are 
simply  required  to  forgive  those  who  injure  us,  as  we  our- 
selves hope  to  be  forgiven.  "  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you.  But 
if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasser,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses."*  Other  passages,  however, 
limit  the  duty,  and  by  them  must  we  interpret  those  passages 
which  are  more  general.    **  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven 

For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it 

shall  be  measured  to  you  again."t  The  measure  that  will  be 
meted  to  us  is,  forgiveness,  provided  we  repent,  and  not 
otherwise.  And  this  is  the  exact  measure  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  mete  to  others.  Again,  our  Saviour  makes  the  state- 
ment of  our  duty  with  all  its  qualifications,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  further  question.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves  ;  If  thy 
brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ;  and  if  he  repent, 
forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in 
a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I 
repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him  ."J  To  a  command  so  decisive 
let  us  bow  \vithout  dispute. 

Before  leaving,  however,  this  branch  of  our  discussion,  it 
seems  proper  to  revert  again  to  the  practical  difficulty  under 
which  some  minds  labor,  in  reconciling  the  demand  of  repent- 
ance, prior  to  the  exercise  of  forgiveness;  and  as  its  conditio 
sine  qua  noiif  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  The 
inquiry  is  reiterated,  **  After  all,  are  not  the  two  things 
utterly  incompatible  with  each  otlier,  and  must  not  the  one 
or  the  other  of  necessity  give  way  V' 

In  reply,  we  inquire  if  there  is  not  in  God  the  Father  an 
infinite  compassion  for  those  whom,  on  account  of  their  im- 
penitence, He  cannot  forgive,  and  against  whom  His  anger 
burns;  if  Christ,  seated  on  the  throneof  judgment,  sentencing 

♦  Matthew  vi.  14,  15.  f  Luke  vi,  37,  38.  t  I-uke  xni,  3,  4. 
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the  incorripiljly  wicked  to  everlasting  burning,  is  essentially 
a  (lifferent  Kein^i:  from  the  Lamb  of  God,  dying  on  the  cross; 
if  Justice  is  not  a  divine  attribute,  most  glorious,  most  lovely, 
even  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  sword  to  slay  ;  if  an  undying 
hatroil  of  sin  niav  not  coexist  in  the  same  bosom  with  a  Christ- 
like  love  of  the  sinner?  Be  it  so,  that  the  work  of  maintain- 
ing in  the  soul  the  love  which  the  Gospel  requires  while  for- 
giveness is  ri;rorou>ly  withheld,  is  a  difficult  work  ;  difficult 
to  hate  the  sin  without  also  hating  the  sinner;  difficult,  to 
prevent  frelings  of  vindictiveness  from  taking  possession  of 
the  heart,  under  the  guise  of  an  uncompromising  loyf-lty  to 
justice  :  still,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  difficulty  is  not  in- 
superable. Our  King  is  continually  summoning  us  to  arduous 
tasks,  to  heroic  achievements.  What  the  ransomed,  who  are 
singing  the  praises  of  the  Lamb  on  the  sea  of  glass,  do  not 
shrink  from  doing,  need  not  startle  us  as  a  thing  of  question- 
able morality.  Wliat  good  men  here  on  earth  have  success- 
fully accom|)lishod,  should  not  seem  too  hard  for  us.  What 
our  incarnate  Lord  has  done,  we  may  hopefully  aspire  to  do. 
If  our  path  is  best.^t  with  dangers,  wo  should  be  on  our  guard 
against  thorn.  If  we  are  not  of  ourselves  eijiial  to  the  duty 
which  is  im|)osed  on  us,  we  must  look  up  for  needed  help. 
And  above  all  things  we  must  have  fervent  charity,  and  not 
dare  »>rter  to  God  the  unhallowed  fire  of  our  selfish  passions. 
This  is  doubtless  what  Paul  meant  when  he  penned  the 
precept,  **  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not."  Our  path  is  straight 
onward,  and  from  it  we  may  not  swerve,  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  tlu3  left. 

III.  What  are  the  sanctions  by  which  the  duty  of  forgive- 
ness is  enlbrced  ?  Two  passages  containing  these  sanctions 
have  been  already  quoted,  (Matt,  vi,  14,  15,  and  Luke  vi,  3S). 
He  who  has  no  heart  to  forgive  his  penitent  brother,  can  uot 
himself  hope  to  be  forgiven.  If  he  knew  by  his  own  experi- 
ence what  true  penitence  is,  bo  would  not  look  with  such 
cold  unconcern  on  the  penitence  of  another.  Genuine  sorrow 
for  sin  makes  us  tender,  sympathetic,  prompt  to  encourage 
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contrition  in  our  neighbor,  and  swift  to  forgive.  And  as  wo 
deal  with  others,  God  will  deal  with  us.  If  we  forgive,  we 
shall  be  forgiven;  but  if  we  will  show  no  mercy,  we  need  hope 
for  none.  Our  very  prayers  for  mercy,  if  according  to  the 
mind  of  Christ,  are  an  acknowledgment  of  this.     "  After  thia 

manner  therefore  pray  ye And  forgive  us  our  debts^ 

as  we  forgive  our  debtors."*  To  hold  out  unrelenting,  when 
our  brother  confesses  his  fault  and  implores  pardon,  is  to 
reject  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  count  ourselves  im'peni- 
tent  and  unworthy  of  forgiveness.  And  so  it  is  that  as  we* 
judge,  we  shall  be  judged.  This  solemn  lesson  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  one  of  the  parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  nothing- 
can  add  to  its  force.  "  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  king  which  would  take  account  of  his 
servants.  And  when  ho  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was 
brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But 
forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to 
be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and 
payment  to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and 
worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  was  moved 
with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow- 
servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence :  and  he  laid 
hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  mo 
that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when  his  fellow- 
servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came 
and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord, 
after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  0  thou  wicked 
servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  desiredst 
me  :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant  even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ?    And  his  lord  was 

•  Matt  vi,  9, 12. 
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ivrotli.  and  delivered  liiin  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should 
pjiy  all  that  was  due  unto  hira.  So  likewise  shall  my  heaven- 
ly Father  do  also  unto  vou,  if  vo  from  your  hearts  fonrive 
not  everv  one  his  brother  their  trespasses."* 

■  Matt,  xviii.  2:i  oo. 
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Art.  III.— report  TO  THE  EVANGELICAL 

ALLIANCE. 

By  HEmtT  B.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Union  Theological  Semlnaiy,  N.  Y.  City. 

The  reorganization  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  was  completed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Cit)'' 
of  New  York,  Jan.  30,  1867.  The  Honorable  William  E. 
Dodge,  of  New  York,  was  elected  President,  with  a  large 
jiumber  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors,  reprfesenting  all 
the  leading  evangelical  churches,  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
all  parts  of  the  country.  A  copy  of  our  Constitution,  with 
the  names  of  the  various  officers,  is  subjoined  to  this  report. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  directed  the  undersigned  to  draw  up  a  Report  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  our  American  Churches,  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the  Alliance  to  be  held 
in  Amsterdam. 

We  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  these  Christian  bonds,  by 
which,  we  trust,  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world  may  be  more  closely  linked  together.  We  are  glad  that 
the  misunderstandings,  which,  for  a  time,  seemed  to  separate 
as,  have  now  spent  their  force.  These  were  chiefly  two  :,  at 
first,  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country,  which  was 
made  a  bar  to  the  reception  of  some  of  our  ministers  abroad : 
and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  apparent  want  of  sympathy 
with  our  Republic  during  its  recent  struggle  for  our  national 
unity,  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Our  national  constitution 
now  forbids  slavery  throughout  all  our  states  and  territories. 
And  the  course  and  results  of  our  war  have  demonstrated, 
what  many  even  good  men  doubted,  that  slavery  was  its  chief 
cause,  as  the  extinction  of  slavery  was  its  grand  result,  neces- 
24 
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sary  alike  to  our  national  unity  and  to  our  future  progress  and 
prosperity.  For,  as  even  Aristotle  long  since  said:  "It  be- 
longs to  the  essence  and  aim  of  the  State,  that  citizens  by 
their  union  should  seek  to  become  better  and  more  perfect 
men  in  deed  and  in  truth.''  (Pol.  iii,  G.)  And  this  can  not  be 
so  long  as  power,  in  the  name  of  law,  tramples  On  human 
rights. 

The   Foreign   Secretary   of    the   Holland   Branch   of  the 
Alliance,  in  his  letter  to  us,  alludes  to  the  ties  of  union  and 
sympathy  between  the  Netherlands  and  our  Republic.    He 
happily  associates  our  two  countries,  and  two  great  names, 
when  he  says,  that  you  mourned  with  us  in   the  sad   loss  of 
our  venerated  President  Lincoln,  "falling  as  another  William 
of  Orange,  victim  of  his  virtues,  and  martyr  for  a  great  and 
noble  cause.''    Yes  :  these  two  martyrs,  one  in  a   common 
tragic  end,  are  henceforth  conjoined  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind, and  unite  us  more  closely  in  love  to  that  immortal  cause 
for  which  they  died !     But  other  ties  bind  us  to  your  land. 
Yon,  like  ourselves,  have  been  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
and  oppressed  from  other  huids — a  European  asylum  for  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  freedom  of  worship.     When  John  Robin- 
son, two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  fled  from  Scrooby,  he 
found  refuge,  first  in  Amsterdam   and  then  in  Leyden  ;  and 
there,  shielded  by  your  hospitality,  he  taught  his  emigrant 
church,  until  they  were  ready  to  embark  at  Delft  Haven,  in 
the  ilayllower,  on  their  way  to  found  the  colony  of  Plymouth, 
in  Massachusetts,  from  which  has  sprung  so  much  of  our  lib- 
erty-loving and  God-fearing  population.     Eleven  years  before 
this  colony  was  established  (in  1609,)  your  Hendrik  Hudson, 
in  his  Half  Moon,  had  discovered  and  named  our  lordly  river, 
the  Hudson.     Adrian  Block^s  ship,  the  Unrest,  came  to  Xow 
Amsterdam  (Manhattan)  in  162;> ;  and  in  1G2G,  Peter  Minuit 
bought  for  twenty-six  dollars  the  whole  island,  which  is  now 
called  New  York.  Here,  too,  under  your  auspices  was  planted 
vour  Reformed  Church,  with  Domine  Jonas  Michaelius  for  its 
first  minister,  sent  over  in  1628  ;  and  the  Collegiate  Church 
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to  which  he  ministered  still  survives,  orthodox  and  vigorous, 
though  now  speaking  another  language  ;  and  it  sends  to  the 
mother  country,  through  our  Alliance,  its  cordial  Christian 
salutations.  The  memory  of  your  heroic  conflicts  for  the  Re- 
formed faith,  the  inspiration  of  your  sacrifices  for  religious 
freedom,  and  even  the  very  frame-work  of  your  civil  institu- 
tion!?, have  worked  among  us  for  our  good,  and  ally  your  land 
'  with  ours.  And  your  States  General,  first  among  the  Euro- 
pean nation?,  declared  the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
**  that  not  only  ought  all  religions  to  be  tolerated,  but  that 
rtll  restraint  in  matters  of  religion  was  as  detestable  as  the  In- 
quisition itself." 

Your  Secretary  also  assures  us,  and  his  words  demand  and 
receive  our  grateful  recognition,  that  **  Holland  has  been 
unanimous  on  the  side  of  what  was  felt  to  bo  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  liberty."  In  the  very  midst  of  our  strug- 
gle, too,  when  the  proud  waters  had  well  nigh  gone  over  us, 
we  received  similar  assurances  and  encouragement  from  tho 
French  Branch  of  the  Alliance,  ever  faithful  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  To  bo  with  us  then  called  for  faith  and  insight ; 
for  such  insight  as  anticipates  the  verdict  of  posterity.  Wo 
were  struggling  with  a  gigantic  rebellion  :  it  was  a  question 
as  to  the  life  or  death  of  this  Republic  ;  it  was  a  question  of 
slavery  or  liberty  for  a  whole  continent.  What  we  needed 
from  abroad  was,  not  material  aid,  but  moral  support. 

There  were  two  grounds  on  which  we  felt  justified  in  ex- 
pecting such  sympathy  ;  on  the  ground  of  constitutional  law, 
and  on  the  ground  of  human  liberty  :  for  wo  were  contending 
for  liberty  under  the  sanction  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  revolted  states  stood  upon  the  right  of  secession,  which 
undermines  the  possibility  of  a  stable  government ;  and  on 
the  rightfulness  of  human  bondage,  which  is  at  war  with  the 
primary  instincts  of  humanity,  the  political  well-being  of  the 
state,  and  the  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
On  these  points  the  issue  was  joined  and  submitted  to  the 
dread  arbitrament  of  war.    The  political  form  which  the  con- 
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test  assumed  was,  primarily  and  necessarily,  that  of  subduing 
a  rebellion  and  maintaining  the  rightful  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government ;  but  the  moral  forces  at  work  were  those 
of  freedom  and  slavery  ;  and  so  the  victory  of  the  Union  was 
identified  with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  For  the  first,  and 
we  trust,  for  the  last  time,  in  human  history,  the  question  of 
freedom  or  slavery,  as  a  national  question,  was  made  the  turn- 
ing point  of  a  civil  war. 

The  conflict  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  for  it  was  a  con- 
test of  law  and  of  ideas  against  the  strongest  and  most  "com- 
pact material  interest  of  the  country,  which  had  hitherto  been 
paramount   in   our   national   councils,   representing  a    slave 
property  valued   at   about  3,000,000,000   dollars,  which  was 
also  about  the  amount  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  nation  in 
carrying  on  the  war.     The  whole   population  of  the  United 
States  in  1860,  was  31,443,321.    The  number  of  slaves  was 
3,953,587  ;  of  slave-holders  384,884.     At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  consisted 
of  only  16,404  men.     The  enlistments  during  the  war,  on  the 
national  side,  rose  to  2,688,523 — allowing  for  retfnlistments 
at    successive  draftings,  the  number  of    men   enlisted   was 
probably   not  far  short  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom 
186,917  were  negro  troops.     Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  enlist- 
ments were  from  our  native  born  population.     Of  the  whole 
number  enlisted  in  the  rebel   states  there  is   no   official   ac- 
count ;  the  largest  number  at  any  one  time  on  their  rolls  was 
about   550,000.     The  whole  white   male   population   of  the 
Southern  States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  was  1,064,193. 
It  would  be  a  large  estimate  to  say  tliat   three-quarters  of 
these  (750,000)  were  enlisted  during  the  war.     This  would 
make  the  whole  number  of  men  enlisted.  North  and  South, 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  (though  the  current  popular 
estimate  is  much  greater,  but  probably  incorrect).     The  navy 
of  the  United  States  rose  to  684  ships   of  war,  with  4,477 
guns,  and  51,000  officers  and  men.      The  whole  number  of 
battles   and   minor  engagements  was   about  225.    In   these 
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battles,  the  official  record  of  losses  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  James  B.  Fry,  makes 
a  total  of  280,739  officers  and  men,  of  whom  96,606  were  killed 
or  died  of  wounds,  and  the  remainder  were  the  victims  of 
diseases  incident  to  war.  This  is  doubtless  a  low  estimate. 
The  loss  on  the  rebel  side  must  have  been  nearly  as  great. 
The  number,  still  living,  but  maimed  or  diseased  through  the 
war,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Calling  these  150,000,  the 
whole  number,  on  both  sides,  who  were  the  victims  to  this 
rebellion,  cannot  be  less  than  750,000  or  800,000  men,* — not 
to  speak  of  the  wasting  grief  'and  agony  of  half  a  million 
bereaved  households.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  had  in  the  iield  over  a  million  of  men  ;  and  in  six 
months  afterwards  it  had  disbanded  a  million,  who  went 
peaceably  back  to  the  occupations  which  they  had  left  for  a 
time  to  save  their  land.  The  other  burdens  which  remained 
have  been  cheerfully  borne.  The  debt  of  the  United  States, 
on  June  1st,  1867,  is  left  at  $2,515,615,936  ;  the  revenue  for 
the  past  year  was  over  $540,000,000,  209,000,000  of  which 
went  to  the  extinction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  Besides 
this  national  indebtncss,  the  state  debts  for  war  purposes 
amount  to  500,000,000  more  :  the  loyal  states  paid  in  bounty 
money  to  volunteers  $284,805,400,  in  addition  to  the  three 
hundred  millions  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  same 
object.  The  pecuniary  losses  in  the  Southern  States  can 
hardly  be  estimated ;  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  some 
three  thousand  millions  for  what  was  called  slave  property, 
the  other  pecuniary  losses  can  not  be  less  than  two  thousand 
millions,  and  these  losses  are  total.  But  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  a  sacred  trust,  held  all  over  the  land.  Next  to 
the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  shown  in  the  marvellous  levying  of 

*  Many  accoiintD  of  this  War  represent  it  as  almost  unparalleled  in  camago. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  yearly  average  of  losses  was  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  in  the  European  wars  from  171)2  to  1815  ;  not  larger 
than  the  yearly  average  in  the  Crimean  Campaign,  in  which  the  losses  arc  put 
down  at  over  half  a  million. 
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our  hosts  of  war,  was  equally  the  patriotic  zeal  shown  in 
placing  the  wealth  of  the  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  now,  more  than  ever,  is  money  one  of  the  chief 
sinews  of  war. 

Thus  have  we  purchased  at  a  great  price  our  national 
unity,  and  the  boon  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed.  Such  a 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  is  defensible,  only  as  the 
object  is  worthy  of  the  cost.  God's  Providence  laid  the 
burden  upon  us,  and  that  same  Providence  is  permitting  us 
already  to  see,  that  they  who  sow  in  tears  fhall  reap  in  joy. 
"We  were  called  upon  to  sacrifice  what  was  best  and  dearest 
to  us  for  the  sake  of  the  Reiuiblic,  for  the  sake  of  humanity; 
the  higher  race  was  called  upon  to  lay  its  costliest  gifts  upon 
the  altar  for  the  sake  of  the  lowly  and  oppressed,  for  whom 
our  Heavenlv  Father  cares  :  and  in  such  sacrifice,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  inmost  and  vital  law  of  Christianity  itself,  we  have 
learned  lessons  which  have  rebuked  our  pride  and  vainglorj-, 
checked  our  inordinate  pursuit  of  material  well-being,  fostered 
our  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden,  deepened  our  sense  of 
the  reality  of  a  divine  government  and  of  the  justice  of  retri- 
bution for  our  national  sins,  and  taught  us  more  clearly  what 
our  beloved  country  was  meant  to  be  and  do  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Accepting  this  war,  fully  and  humbly, 
as  a  retribution  for  our  national  sins,  foremost  among  which  is 
the  guilt  of  slavery,  we  find  in  its  results,  as  in  all  the  Divine 
dealings,  justice  tempered  by  mercy,  and  the  good  hand  of  our 
God,  causing  the  wrath  of  man  to  redound  to  His  praise  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  For  through 
all  the  stages  of  this  contest,  even  in  its  most  disastrous  days, 
the  Christian  peo])le  of  this  Republic  were  animated  and  upheld 
by  the  profound  conviction,  that  they  were  not  living  unto 
themselves  ;  that  they  were  contending  for  a  cause  of  un- 
speakable moment  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind : 
and  that  the  success  of  our  nation  would  help  on  the  victory 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  all  over  the  earth.  And  this 
terrible  Civil  War  has  been  so  overruled  bv  a  wonder-work- 
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iDg  Providence,  that  these  States  are  now  one  nation  as 
never  before ;  that  the  one  great  overshadowing  evil  of  our 
political  and  social  system  has  been  dont  away  ;  that  new 
fountains  of  charity  have  been  opened  ;  and  that  new  life  and 
vigor  have  been  infused  into  our  religious,  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  laboring  for  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind. 

Our  National  Unity  has  been  preserved  and  secured.  It 
was  not  a  war  for  aggrandizement,  but  for  self-preservation  ; 
and  even  those  who  condemn  tlie  former  might  approve  the 
latter.  It  was  a  war,  not  for  territory,  but  for  a  Republic;  to 
decide  the  question  whether  a  republican  government  was 
really  safe  and  strong,  as  able  to  overthow  a  rebellion  as  to 
repel  a  foreign  foe.  In  and  by  tlie  war  the  nation  came  to 
its  self-conscious  majority,  to  the  full  sense  of  a  common  and 
indestructible  national  life.  Its  resources  had  been  quietly 
accumulating,  and  the  fullnessof  its  strength  was  never  known 
until  its  verv  lifi3  was  at  stake.  Then  the  latent  forces  were 
disengaged,  as  by  the  magician's  touch,  and  shaped  them- 
selves into  order,  and  made  the  nation  for  four  years  a  vast 
organized  host.  And  this  Avas  not  the  doing  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  was  rather  the  instinct  of  the  people. 

This  unity  is  mutely  foretold  in  our  very  geography.  The 
great  German  geographer,  Karl  Ritter,  says,  that  tlie  very 
"configuration  of  this  country  allows  civilization  to  penetrate 
without  obstruction  every  portion  of  the  land  ;"  and  adds, 
"that  the  past  ages  have  given  man  the  means  of  gaining  the 
victory  over  nature  ;  the  New  World,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  to 
apply  these  means."  Sagacious  rulers  and  statesmen  bear 
witness  to  the  same  fact.  Louis  Napoleon,  before  ho  assumed 
the  empire,  in  his  Lives  Napoli-oinenncs  (1848,)  said  of  us : 
"  Providence  has  entrusted  to  the  United  States  of  America 
the  care  of  peopling  and  acquiring  to  civilization  all  that  im- 
mense tej-ritory  that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator."  This 
prophetic  hint  surpasses  even  our  Western  ambition,  for  it 
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includes  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  late  Empire  of 
Mexico.  But  within  our  rightful  boundaries,  it  was  essential 
that  our  unity  should  be  maintained,  because  thus  alone  could 
our  Republic  fulfill  its  destiny;  thus  alone  could  the  thronging 
population  from  other  lands  be  fused  into  one  people  ;  thua 
alone  could  a  free,  Protestant  Christianity  have  full  oppor- 
tunity  for  its  development  and  application  ;  thus  alone  could 
European  powers  be  kept  from  a  continual  revival  of  projects 
for  the  colonization  and  subjugation  of  this  Western  world ; 
and  thus  alone  could  we  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, with  the  rightfuhiess  of  slavery  for  the  corner  stone  of 
its  policy,  in  the  very  heart  of  this  continent,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

And  we  were  enabled  to  vindicate   our  national  authority 
without  running  into  either  of  the  opposite  perils  of  anarchy 
or  despotism.    The  republic  was   securely  poised  between 
those  two,  and  hence  its  power.     The  fears  of  our  enemies 
and  the  hopes  of  our   friends  were   equally   fulfilled.     The 
majesty  of  law  was  made  supreme.     While  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  was  the  supreme  law  of  tlio  exigency,  yet  the  public 
and  written   law   was  observed,  and   the   right  of  self-gov- 
ernment was  also  made  a  duty.    Xo  fear  of  militiiry  despotism 
ever  disturbed   us.     The  army,  after   the  war,  subsided  as 
peacefully  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  after  a  storm.     And  we 
may  here  quote  the  noble   eiilop^y  of  an   eloquent   French 
statesmen.  Count  de  Montalembert,  whose  sympathies,  like  so 
many  others  of  the  best  of  his  nation,  were  with  us,  because 
he  is  a  lover  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  who   impartially 
testifies  (in  his  Victory  of  the  North  of  the  United  States),  that 
**  this  civil  war  might  have  made  of  the  American  democracy 
a  Cicsarean  and  military  democracy  ;  but  the  contrary  has 

•  The  fact  that  the  South  was  contending  for  slavery  could  not  be  denied 
even  by  those  who  protested  that  the  General  Government  was  not  fighting 
lor  liberty  :  and  this  fact,  chiefly,  ])revonted  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  by  foreign  nations.  Only  one  European  niler  (the  one  who.  as  Dante 
says,  "  mixes  two  government,  that  ill  usHort**).  the  Topi?  of  Rome,  sent  words 
of  sympathy  to  President  Davis. 
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occurred.  It  is  still  a  liberal  and  Christian  democracy.  It  is 
the  first  great  fact,  which,  in  the  annals  of  modern  democracy,, 
without  reservation,  strengthens  and  consoles  ;  the  first  which 
is  worthy  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  future  ;  limited  confid- 
ence, humble  and  modest,  as  all  human  confidence  should  be; 
but  an  intrepid  and  severe  self-reliance,  as  that  of  free  liearta 
and  honest  consciences  ought  to  be.  America  has  just  shown^ 
for  the  first  time  since  the  boginnirjg  of  the  world,  that  lib- 
erty can  coexist  in  a  democracy  with  war,  and  moreover  with 
an  extent  of  country  almost  unequalled." 

The  triumph  of  National  Unity  has  also  secured  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery.  By  the  sure  logic  of  history,  as  the  slave 
power  culminated  in  secession,  and  secession  in  rebellion,  so 
the  national  instinct  culminated  in  the  vindication  of  the  na- 
tional supremacy,  and  that  supremacy,  established  by  victory, 
buried  secession  and  slavery  in  a  common  grave.  Peace 
meant  abolition.  The  war  was  made  strong  by  an  idea  ;  and 
that  idea  was  a  moral  principle.  We  fought  for  national 
unity,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone — though  that  were  as  de- 
fensible, to  say  the  least,  as  any  modern  European  war  ;  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  empire,  though  that  has  been  the  moving 
cause  and  reason  of  the  most  bloody  contests  of  history ;  but 
also  because  wo  believed  and  knew  that  the  preservation  of 
the  national  unity  was  essontifil  to  the  progress  of  freedom. 
Slavery  was  the  one  great  hindrance  to  the  realization  of 
the  essential  idea  of  our  Republic,  and  the  success  of  the  Re- 
public was  the  doom  of  slavery.  Secession  gave  us  the  legal 
right  of  abolishing  slavery  in  all  the  revolted  states.  When, 
by  force  of  arms,  we  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  slave 
republic  within  our  borders,  we  also  acquired  the  right,  as  a 
war  measure,  of  extending  the  bounds  of  freedom.  Such  was 
the  logic  of  war ;  it  made  the  impossible  possible.  In  giving 
us  unity  and  peace,  it  also  gave  us  liberty  through  all  our 
borders.  President  Lincoln,  though  he  had  said,  "  I  am 
naturally  anti-slavery  ;  if  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong,"  hesitrtted,  as  President,  on  constitutional  grounds,  to 
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issue  tlie  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  until  it  became 
plainly  necessary.  By  that  proclamation,  on  Jan.  1st,  1863, 
3,405,015  slaves  were  emancipated.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  declared  on  Dec.  18th.  1865,  bv  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  duly  ratified,  provides,  that  *•  neither  slavery, 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
])arty  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction/' 
The  civil  rights  of  the  emancii)ated  have  been  duly  protected 
by  subsequent  legii^hition.  And  in  the  plan  of  reconstruction, 
now  in  i)rogress  under  the  restraints  of  a  temporary  military 
guardianship,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  none  are  to  be 
excluded  from  ballot  on  account  of  their  color.  Practically, 
the  choice  was  between  arming  the  negro  with  the  ballot,  or 
keeping  a  standing  army  at  the  South  to  secure  the  civil 
rights  of  freedmen.  On  the  31st  of  Juno  last,  in  Washington 
itself,  negro  sufiVago  was  carried  into  effect,  w-ithout  disturb- 
ance. The  work  of  the  registration  of  the  whole  Southern 
population  is  now  going  on  :  and  when  that  is  consummated, 
and  these  States  are  all  restored  to  their  harmonious  relations 
with  the  General  Government,  we  shall  witness  the  unex- 
ampled and  sublime  spectacle  of  aw^hole  race,  long  oppressed, 
elevated  at  once  to  the  full  rights  of  freemen.  The  one  great 
anomnly  will  then  be  eliminated  from  our  political  system. 
It  will  bo  the  victory,  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  of  humanity 
itself,  and  of  Christian  civilization.  Under  God's  blessing  we 
may  then,  a  purified  and  regenerated  nation,  reap  the  fruit  of 
our  costly  sacrifices.  God  has  saved  us  from  ourselves.  He 
has  uot  destroyed  us,  because  wo  trusted  in  Him,  and  cared 
for  those  for  whom  He  cares.  In  the  hour  of  our  victory  He  also 
quelled  in  us  the  spirit  of  revenge.  He  has  led  us  forth  with 
a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,  and,  in  giving  us  new 
trust  in  Him,  has  also  given  us  new  confidence  in  the  power 
and  perpetuity  of  our  Republic,  founded  in  the  doctrine  of 
human  rights,  and  thus  adapted  to  promote  and  speed  human 
welfare  : 

*•  yiUil  in  every  \)tiYi, 
'•  It  can  but  by  annhilatiug  die." 
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Our  most  solemn  netional  trust  lias  respect  to  that  down- 
trodden, yet  patient,  African  race,  so  long  held  in  cruel  bond- 
age. We  neither  ignore,  nor  deny,  the  magnitude  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  new  problem  in  human  history,  with  which 
we  are  now  brought  face  to  fjice.  Can  an  inferior  and  long 
oppressed  race,  bo  thus  suddenly  brought  to  a  condition  of 
civil  and  political  equality,  without  endangering  the  social 
fabric  ?  This  is  an  untried  question.  It  is  the  one  we  must 
meet  and  solve.  In  this  dim  and  perilous  way,  our  light  must 
come  from  faith  rather  than  from  experience :  but  this  is  also 
the  condition  of  all  civil  and  moral  progress,  for  progress 
implies  trust  in  the  future  rather  than  in  the  past.  The 
prime  necessity  in  respect  to  the  four  millions  of  negroes, 
thus  suddenly  invested  with  new  rights  and  duties,  is  that 
they  be  educated  into  complete  fitness  for  their  new  position. 
And  this  work  must  be  speedily  accomplished.  For  the  im- 
mediate exigency,  the  national  Government  has  made  some 
provision,  in  an  exceptional  way,  by  establishing  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  imder  the  intelligent  and  able  management  of 
Major-General  0.  0.  Howard.  This  Bureau  protects  thefreed- 
men  in  their  civil  rights  ;  gives  rations  to  the  needy,  both 
white  and  black  :  and  has  a  certain  supervision  over  the 
schools  for  the  negroes.  It  expended  last  year  over  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  issuing  some  thirteen  and  a  hnlf  millions  of 
rations,  and  giving  hospital  treatment  to  170,000  persons.  For 
the  present  year,  the  estimate  of  extra  rations,  inconsequence 
of  the  failure  of  crops,  is  over  two  millions.  The  last  Report 
of  this  Bureau  (June)  in  respect  to  Preedmen's  Schools,  at  the 
South,  gives  the  number  of  teachers  as  1.744,  and  of  pupils 
95,^87.  Of  the  1,200  schools  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  333  wore  already  self-supporting,  and  290  were 
partially  supported  by  the  freedmen  ;  of  the  teachers,  458 
were  colored  and  972  white.  There  were  also  17  Industrial 
Schools  with  1,279  pupils  ;  575  Sunday  Schools,  with  52,409 
pupils  ;  and  11  Normal  Schools  (for  teachers)  with  581  pupils. 
The  funds  for  the  support  of  the^e  schools  come  from  private 
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charity.  Two  large  associations  are  especially  engaged}iQ 
this  work  :  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
American  Frcedman's  Union  Commission.  The  receipts  of  the 
Association  last  year  were  :$253,000 ;  it  has  508  missionaries 
and  teachers  amon^  the  frccdmcn  ;  scholars  38,719  ;  in  Sab- 
bath Schools  18,010.  This  Association  imparts  religious  as 
well  as  secular  iristruction.  The  American  Freedmau's  Com- 
mission, of  which  Chief  Justice  Chase  is  the  President,  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  various  societies,  and  it  has  some  three 
thousand  branches  and  auxiliaries  in  this  country,  and  in 
Franco,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  England.  It  has  estab- 
lished 301  schools,  taught  by  773  teachers  and  having  40,744 
pupils  :  last  year  it  distributed  supplies  to  the  amount  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars;  its  money  receipts  were  $280,768. 
The  whole  number  of  freedmen,  who  have  learned  to  read 
and  write,  during  the  past  two  years,  can  not  be  less  than 
200,000  ;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  is  about  2,000.  This 
is  a  great  {xdvance  ;  but  there  are  probably  no  less  than  a 
million  who  need  instruction.  Other  societies,*  besides  those 
named,  are  laboring  in  the  same  work  ;  most  of  the  religions 
denominations  have  made  some  special  provision  for  this 
object,  the  whole  amount  of  which  can  only  bo  conjectured. 
The  interest  of  Mr.  Peabodv's  noble  fund,  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  of  dollars,  also  aids  in  part  in  the  same  work.  The  call 
for  increased  effort  is  urgent,  for  the  need  is  vital.  The 
Southern  States  have  never  been  able  to  carry  oat  any  gen- 
eral system  of  public  instruction,  so  that  the  work  has  to  be 
done  from  the  very  foundation.  And  it  now  seems  probable 
that  the  whole  South  will  at  last  obtain  the  blessing  of 
general  education  indirectly  through  the  freedmen  them- 
selves. The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  is  emi- 
nently gratifying.  Many  of  them  hvea  had  some  of  the  very 
best  and  most  self-denying  teachers  in  the  land,  who  have 

*  The  African  Civilization  Socit^ty  is  an  association  of  colored  persons  in 
Now  York,  acting  on  the  principle  that  the  blacks  can  best  ti*ain  the  blacks. 
Jt  has  10  schooN,  32  teachers,  and  1,367  scholars  in  Md.,  Va.,  etc. 
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gone  to  them  from  the  North  with  a  truly  missionary  spirit. 
As  to  the  desire  and  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  education, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.*  The  training  of  the  com- 
ing generation  will  produce  decisive  results.  Several  colleges 
are  already  started  for  giving  still  higher  instruction.  The 
Lincoln  University  (at  Oxford,  Pa.)  has  just  been  endowed 
with  four  professorships  (by  W.  E.  Dodge,  J.  C.  Baldwin  and 
others),  and  had  90  students  the  past  year,  a  large  part  of 
whom  will  go  into  the  sacred  ministry.  Arrangements  are  mak- 
ing  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers  in  the  different  de- 
nominations at  the  South  ;  and  the  conviction  of  the  Southern 
people,  in  most  of  the  churches,  is  rapidly  tending  to  the 
conclusion  (still  resisted  by  some,)  that  color  should  not  be  a 
bar  to  the  sacred  office.  There  will  soon  be  rivalry  among 
the  diflFerent  churches  for  receiving  this  race  to  their  respect- 
ive folds.t  Black  men  already  act  on  juries  throughout  the 
South.  And  Southern  politicians  are  already  showing  eager- 
ness to  gain  the  negro  vote.  Competition  may  confer  the 
boon  which  selfishness  might  withhold.  These  social,  politi- 
cal, religious  and  educational  influences  are  at  work  upon  this 
great  problem.  And  it  is  our  firm  trust,  that  the  same  Divine 
Providence  which  broke  the  fetters  of  the  slaves,  will  exalt 
them  to  the  dignity  of  freemen  ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  will  purify  and  confirm  all  their  other  rights.  There 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  Christianized  negro  population. 

In  such  a  juncture  and  crisis  of  the  national  life,  as  that 

•  Ono  freedwoman.  Nashville,  Teun.,  Frances  E.  AV.  Harper,  in  noted  for 
her  poetic  gifts ;  she  recently  published  a  little  poem,  in  which  she  writes  of 
Freedom,  that 

"  White  robed  and  pure  her  feet  shall  move. 

O'er  rifta  of  ruin  deep  and  wide. 
Her  hands  shall  span  with  histin^  love 

The  chasms  rent  by  hate  and  pride." 

t  In  1860  there  were  reported  468,000  colored  church  nicnibeis  at  the 
South:  Methodists,  215,000  ;  Baptists,  175,000;  Presbyterians,  IS.OOO:  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians,  20,000  ;  Campbellite  Baptista,  10,000  ;  p:piscopal,  7,000; 
all  others  about  20.000.  The  whole  number  of  persons  of  African  descent  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  is  about  14,000,000. 
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tlirougli  \vliich  \vc  liave  been  passing  in  this clecij>ive  olympiad 
of  our  liistory,  all  the  great  powers  of  society  are  aroused  to 
tlieir  full  activity,  for  all  its  interests,  political,  social,  moral 
and  religious  are  at  stake.    Not  only  was  the  State  imperilled, 
but  also  the  Church.     Not  only  were  our  republican  institu- 
tions tested,  but  also  our  American  Christianity.     The  ques- 
tion hero  was,  whether  the  special  form  which    Christianity 
has  put  on  in  the  growth  of  our  Republic  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  shock  and  stress  of  civil  war,  and  come  out  strong 
and   triumphant  ?     Could  the  Church  meet  the  emergency 
as  well  as  the  State  ?     This  question  was  not  on  the  sur- 
fiico  of  the  conflict,  but  it  was  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of 
our  life.     And,  in  general,  we  may  say,  with  devout  thanks- 
giving to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  He  has  led  us, 
and  cared  for  us,  and  bound  anew  the  chaplet  of  victory  upon 
the  brow  of  his  contesting  bride.    Our  American  Christianity, 
with  whatever  there  is  distinctive  in  it,  has  not  become  dis- 
integrated, nor  has  it  succumbed  ;  but  it  has  rather  been  an 
eilectual  aid  to  the  State  in  the  saving  of  tho  land  ;  it  has 
held  up  full  high  advanced  the  great   moral  issues   of  the 
strife  ;  it  has  helped  to  swell,  beyond  all  previous  measure, 
the  sum  and  volume  of  philanthropic  labors  and  contributions 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  suffering  and  the  dying  :  while  at 
the  same  time  it  has  largely  increased  its  collections  for  its 
own  special  objects,  strengthened  and  compacted  its  organiza- 
tions, remained  steadfast  in  its  faith  and  order,  and  is  left,  at 
the  close  of  tho  war,  more  strong  for  its  vast  future  work,  and 
ma^^ing  larger  preparations  for  that  work,  than  ever  before. 
And  in  all  this  wo  recognize  and  adore  the  good  hand  of  our 
God  upon  us.     The  War  of  the  Revolution  left  the  churches, 
eighty  years  back,  enfeebled  and  distracted,  for  they  were 
then  entering  upon  the  untried  career  of  separation  from  the 
state.      Our  distinctive  American  Christianity  has  been  built 
up  on  the  basis  of  that  separation,  and  now,  after  a  sterner 
trial  than  ever  before,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced,  that 
for  the  churches  of  our  land  this  is  the  way  of  safety  and  of 
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growth.  There  was  here  ho  precedent  and  do  analogy. 
Those  accustomed  to  the  compact,  external  unity  of  a  state- 
church  might  easily  hope  or  fear,  that  our  many  external 
divisions  were  signs  of  internal  weakness,  and  that  we  should 
'Sje  disintegrated  by  the  violence  of  the  civil  commotion  and 
strife.  Of  this  fear  wo  were  not  ourselves  conscious  ;  and 
Ahe  progress  of  events  has  shown  that  the  ecclesiastical 
tendencies,  in  the  midst  of  our  civil  strife,  have  looked  in  the 
direction  of  reunion  rather  than  of  increased  subdivisions. 

The  special  and  determining  characteristic  of  our  American 
Christianity,  growing  out  of  the  very  necessities  of  our  his- 
tory, is  found  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State — which 
separation,  in  its  last  grounds,  rests,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  a 
confidence  in  the  self-sustaining  power  of  Christianity  itself.* 
We  believe  that  no  external  power,  be  it  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  has  a  right  to  invade  the  sacred  province  of  religious 
freedom.  We  also  believe  that  Christianity  does  not  need 
the  support  of  the  State.  As  faith  in  human  rights  is  at  the 
basis  of  our  republican  institutions,  so,  and  with  still  stronger 
emphasis,  is  faith  in  Christianity  at  the  basis  of  our  religious 
growth  and  order  :  wo  are  willing  to  trust  its  inherent  truth 
and  power  ^gainst  all  the  assaults  of  its  foes,  against  an  in- 
fidelity born  of  passion  or  an  infidelity  born  of  speculation, 
being  ^ell  assured  that  the  State  can  not  repel  these,  if  the 
Church  can  not.  Such  religious  liberty  is  necessary  to  true 
civil  freedom  ;  the  latter  has  ever  followed  the  former  : 
where  there  is  no  religious,  there  can  not  be  a  fully  developed 
civil  freedom ;  and  where  religious  and  civil  liberty  are 
fully  and  equally  recognized,  there  will  also  ensue  a  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  Not  that  w^e  claim  to  have  fully 
solved  the  vast  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 

•  On  thiK  and  kimlrccl -point*.  I  may  refer  to  Dr.  Baird's  wdl-known  work  on 
Relifjion  in  America^  prepared  lor  the  Kvangelical  AHiance  ;  and  also,  particu- 
larly, to  Dr.  Philip  rfchalfs  Report  to  the  Alliance  in  Berlin,  and  to  his  work 
on  Amtriciij  published  in  IS')7. 
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State  :  but  we  allow  all  the  elements  of  the  solution  free  and 
full  course,  in  this  transition  stage  of  human  history ;  confi- 
dent that  we  are  approaching  the  solution  nearer  than  is 
possible  where  either  of  the  elements  is  unduly  restrained. 
It  is  an  unsolved  problem,  the  greatest  problem  of  history ; 
and  we  are  trying  to  work  it  out  in  the  sphere  of  freedom — 
freedom  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  this  is,  at  least,  as 
reasonable  as  to  try  and  work  it  out  by  means  of  external 
fetters  and  restraints.  Our  separation  of  Church  and  State 
may  be  provisional ;  but  is  their.union  any  less  so  ?  Our  ap- 
parent confusion  of  sects  is,  in  one  aspect,  a  sign  of  the  full- 
ness of  a  growing  life  ;  as  it  is  also,  in  another  aspect,  an  in- 
dication that  we  are  at  work  on  a  problem  not  yet  fully 
solved  and  reduced  to  scientific  order.  But  the  science  will 
follow  the  experience.  Both  in  Church  and  State,  we  have 
great  questions  and  trials  before  us ;  but  we  are  beyond  the 
complications  which  come  from  that  union  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal with  the  secular  power,  which  underlies  so  many  other 
questions  of  modern  history,  and 

**  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nation,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.'- 

And  the  separation  itself  may  be  well,  and  needful,  to  bring 
about  that  better  time,  which  we  can  now  only  dimly  imagine, 
when  the  two  shall  be  really  one,  because  animated  by  the 
same  spirit — when  the  State  shall  be  penetrated  in  all  its  laws 
and  acts  by  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  system. 

This  separation  does  not  imply  indifference,  still  less,  op- 
position. Legally  it  means  simply  the  non-recognition  of  any 
form  of  Christianity  as  established  by  the  State.  But  the 
State  still  guarantees  to  all  our  churches  their  legal  rights. 
The  General  Government  also  recognizes  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  various  ways  ;  it  administers  oaths  of  ofiice  ;  it 
honors  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
daily  opened  with  prayer  ;  it  appoints  chaplains  for  the  army 
and  navy — 500  were  under  appointment,  at  one  time,  during 
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the  lato  war  ;  President  Lincoln  issued  an  army  order  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  he  repeatedly  appointed  days 
of  fasting,  and  supplication  and  thanksgiving,  which  were 
solemnly  observed  by  all  our  churches.  A  movement  is  now 
on  foot  to  procure  a  more  express  recognition  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  our  Constitution.  The  individual  States,  too,  aid 
in  various  ways  institutions  and  objects,  not  only  of  a  benevo- 
lent, but  also  of  a  specific  Christian  character.  And  as 
society  is  more  and  more  penetrated  by  the  Christian  system, 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State  will  come  into  more 
entire  accord  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

This  separation  of  Church  and  State,  has  left  the  Churcli 
entire  freedom  in  doing  a  work,  which  could  not  othorwiso 
o  well  be  done — which  in  this  land  could  not  have  been  done 
at  all,  if  this  union  had  been  continued.  That  work  was  aiul 
is  the  direct  personal  application  of  Christianity  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  population,  doubling  itself  with  each  generation  ; 
largely  fed  by  immigration,  in  some  years  to  the  extent  of 
750  per  day  ;  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and  beliefs  ;  spread 
over  a  wide  territory,  advancing  westward  on  this  continent 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  year  ;  and  filled 
with  the  instinct  of  freedom,  and  thus  especially  impatient  ot 
restraint,  above  all  in  their  religious  concerns.  Working  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  population,  the  Church  must  use  all  possible 
instrumentalities  and  develope  all  its  resources.  It  must 
reach  men  as  individuals,  and  follow  them  in  their  wander- 
ings. And  not  only  must  it  strive  to  renew  the  individual, 
but  also  to  bring  the  habits  and  institutions  of  social  life  and 
order  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  the 
real  work  of  Christianity  is,  and  can  be,  achieved  only  as  it 
reforms  society.  Our  very  freedom  allows  us  to  apply 
Christianity  directly  to  the  individual  and  to  society ;  it 
compels  us  to  do  this.  And  in  the  doing  this  by  means  of 
the  rivalry  and  progress  of  the  different  denominations — no 

one  of  which  can  fairly  set  up  any  exclusive  claims — we  find  ' 
25 
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liiG  most  prominent  external  characteristic  of  our  American 
Christianity. 

The   time-honored   European  lines  and    divisions  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  no  longer  applicable  here  ;  we  can  not 
l-ring  the  facts  of  our  Christian  life  under  the   rubrics  of 
Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  call  all  the  reet,  "  sects ;"  nor 
c'ln   wo  speak  of  "dissenters"  in  any  proper  sense.     The 
'•  sects  "  of  the  Old  World  are  the  leading  churches  of  the 
New  World.     Most  of  our  sects  came  to  us  from  Europe, 
to  get  rid  of  state  coercion  ;  and  they  have  hero  had  free 
scope.     Our  Christian  history  is  not  that  of  the  conversion  of 
a  new  and  civilized  nation  to  the  Gospel  ;  but  of  the  trans* 
]>lanting  of  the  Christianity  of  Europe,  freed  from  its  local 
restrictions,  to  a  new  theatre  ;  it  is  Europe  itself  developed 
on  a  new  continent.     Our  leading  denominations   still  .stand 
en  the  substantial  basis  of  the  confessions  of  the  Protestant 
Keformation,  many  of  them  adhering  to  the  old  symbols  with 
a  tenacity  which  is  now  rare  in  the  lands  from  which  they 
Clime.     Notwithstanding  the  diversities  of  name  and  external 
order,  we  are  agreed  on  the  main   articles  of  our  common 
evangelical  Christianity  ;  and  the  sense  of  this  unity  is  in- 
creasingly felt.   At  least  three-fourths  of  our  entire  population 
are  under  the   dominant  influence  of  the  chief  Protestant 
churches  —  the    Presbyterians  and    Congregationalists,    the 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Lutheran,  the 
German  and  Dutch  Reformed — to  name  no  other.     And  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  development  and  increase 
of  Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  found  in 
the  United  States.     The  Methodists  have  increased  in.  com- 
municants from  15,000  to  about  2,000,000 ;  the  Baptists  from 
35,000  to  about  1,700,000  ;  the  Presbyterians  from  40,000  to 
700,000;  the  Congregationalists  from  75,000  to  275,000;  the 
Lutherans  number  over  300,000  and  the   German  Reformed 
more  than  100,000.     And   each  of  these  churches  reaches 
a  population  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  its 
church-members. 
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That  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  the  necessary  logical 
result  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  is  favorable  to 
our  progress,  appears  from  the  following  statistics.    Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Census  for  1860,  there  were  then 
64,000   church   edifices   in   the   country,  erected  wholly  by 
voluntary  contributions,  at  an  estimated  value  of  §171,390,432  ; 
and  the  number  of  these  churches  had  increased  50  per  cent, 
and  their  value  had  doubled,  in  the  previous  ten  years.    There 
was  an*  average  of  one  church  to  544  persons.    The   total 
church  accommodation  was  12,875,119,  or  about  one  sitting  to 
every  two   and   a  half  of  the  total  population.     (Of  these 
edifices  the  Methodists  had  19,883,  at  an  average  value  of 
2,000  dollars  ;  the  Baptists,  11,211,  of  the  value  of  1,'?00  dol- 
lars each  ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  8,953, 
of  the  value  of  5,500  dollars,  etc.)*     Tlie  increase  in  church 
jnembership   has   outrun,  in    spite  of  the   influx  of  foreign 
population,  the  relative  incre-ise  of  the  population.     In  1800, 
the  total  population  was  5,305,935,  and  the  number  of  church 
members  was  350,000  ;  in  1832,  the  population  was   13,614,- 
420,  church-members  1,348,948  ;  in  1860,  the  population  was 
31,429,801,  church-members,  5,035,250.     That  is,  the  ratio  in 
1800,  was  one  communicant  to  about  fifteen  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  in  1832,  it  was  one  to  ten  ;  in  1860,  one  to  six.     While 


*  The  number  of  churches  and  church  accommodations  for  all  denomina- 
tions in  1860  was  as  follows  :  1.  Methodist,  19,883  churches,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  6,259,800;    2.  Baptist,  12,150,  for  4.044,218;  3.  Presbyterian,  6,406, 
for  2,565,949  ;   4.  Roman  Catholic,  2.550,  for  1^04,437 ;    5.  Congregational, 
2,234,  for  956,351 ;  6.  Episcopal,  2.145,  for  847,296  ;   7.  Lutheran,  2,128,  for 
757,637  ;   8.  Christian  (Baptist),  2,068,  for  681,016  ;    9.  Friends,  726,  for  269,- 
■084  ;    10.  German  Reformed,  676,  for  273,697  ;    11.  Universalist,  664,  for  235,- 
219  ;    12.  Dutch  Reformed,  440,  for  211,068 ;    13.  Unitarian.  264,  for  138,213  ; 
14.  Jewish,  77,  for  34,412  ;    15.  Adventist,  70,  for  17,120  ;   16.  Swedenborgian, 
^8,  for  15,395  ;   17.  Moravian,  49.  for  20,316  ;   18.  Spiritualists,  17,  for  6,275  ; 
19.  Shakers,  12,  for  5,200  ;  20.  Union  Churches,  1,366,  for  371,899  ;  21.  Other 
Sects,  26,  for  14,150.     The  total  is  51r,000  churches,  with  accommodations  for 
19,128,751  ;  in  1850,  ten  years  before,  there  were  38,061  churches,  with  ac- 
tsommodations  for  14,231,825.    The  total  value  of  church  property  was  $87,- 
.328,801,  in  1850,  and  $171,398,532,  in  1860,  or  nearly  double. 
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the  population  increased  six-fold  the  churcli  membership  in- 
creased more  than  four  teen-fold.  And  this,  too,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  period,  (from  1832  to  I860,)  the 
number  of  aliens  arriving  at  our  ports  was  over  five  millions ; 
and  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California  were  added  to  our  terri- 
tory.  The  proportional  increase,  since  1860,  has  probably 
been  greater,  for  the  immigration  has  been  much  less.  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  may 
number  three  and  a  half  millions.  A  larger  proportionate  in- 
crease is  also  found  in  our  benevolent  and  missionary  contri- 
butions ;  as  will  bo  more  fully  stated  in  another  part  of  this 
Report. 

Tliis  general  working  of  our  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
institutions  was  not  retarded,  but  rather  invigorated  and 
accelerated,  during  the  period  of  our  great  Civil  War.  In 
such  a  crisis  the  deepest  instincts  and  needs  of  the  soul  strug- 
gle for  expression  ^  and  the  real  elements  of  national  strength 
and  chamcter  show  themselves — all  its  higher  as  well  as  its 
lower  powers  and  passions,  each  struggling  for  supremacy. 
Especially  will  this  bo  the  case,  where  it  is  a  struggle  of  a 
lower  against  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  of  a  material  in- 
terest against  amoral  idea,  of  a  strong  yet  unrighteous  institu- 
tion of  the  past  against  the  higher  forces  that  arc  to  sway 
the  future. 

And  so  this  war  called  out  and  deepened  our  general  relig- 
ious needs  and  convictions,  and  our  sense  of  the  reality  of 
Divine  Providence.  It  quickened  the  sense  of  the  inviola. 
bility  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  justice  of  retribution  for  na- 
tional guilt.  It  made  the  general  conscience  more  quick  to 
discern  between  right  and  wrong,  more  ready  to  succor  the 
oppressed  and  help  them  to  their  rights.  It  made  the  heart 
quick  to  feel,  and  the  hand  strong  to  aid  the  sick,  the  wounded 
and  the  dying,  on  innumerable  fields  of  battle  ;  so  that  while 
sons  and  brothers  fought  and  bled,  another  army  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  all  over  the  land,  ministered  to  their  wants  with 
loving  and  sleepless  vigilance.    Every  town  had  its  society^ 
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and  every  family  its  appointed  hours,  for  these  deeds  of 
mercy.  Ministers  from  all  our  churches  left  their  parishes, 
and  met  on  the  battle-field,  offering  the  same  prayers,  and 
pointing  the  suffering  and  dying  to  .the  same  Saviour.  More 
than  a  hundred  millions  in  money  are  known  to  have  been  given 
by  private  benevolence  for  the  relief  of  our  soldiers  ;  and 
who  can  estimate  the  innumerable  gifts  that  were  never  told, 
or  the  costly  love  which  itself  is  priceless?  A  superficial 
view  might  ascribe  all  this  development  of  justice  and  human- 
ity to  man's  moral  nature  alone,  without  respect  to  religion, 
or  to  Christianity  ;  but  where  have  such  results  been  seen, 
except  under  the  fostering  and  benign  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith?  The  victories  of  right  over  wrong,  of  human- 
ity over  barbarism,  of  freedom  over  slavery,  of  law  over 
anarcliy  and  rebellion — especially  when  won  by  self-sacrifice 
— all  progress  in  human  rights  and  welfare,  all  advance  of 
liberty  under  law — these  are  not  foreign  to  the  Christian 
faith,  but  born  of  its  inmost  spirit ;  they  are  signs  and 
indexes  of  the  real  progress*  and  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  the  political  and  social  sphere,  the  growth  of 
Christianity  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  justice  and  love ; 
the  triumphs  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  of  social  justice 
over  social  wrong,  the  elevation  of  the  masses  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties — these  are  proofs  of  the  progress,  and  augur- 
ies of  the  final  supremacy  and  success  of  that  Christian  faith, 
which  was  heralded  by  the  annunciation  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men.  It  is  vain  and  idle  to  put  moral- 
ity into  opposition  to  Christianity ;  for  Christian  faith 
worketh  by  love,  and  so  overcometh  the  world.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  Christianity  to  say,  that  it  is,  or  can  be,  most  pros- 
perous, where  human  rights  and  man's  freedom  aro  unknown 
or  disregarded. 

Among  the  voluntary,  charitable  organizations  called  into 
l^eing  by  the  war,  two  assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to 
<;all  for  special  recognition  :  The  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
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mission,  and  the  Christian  Commission.*    The  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  President, 
was  organized  for  the    relief   of   the   sick    and   womided, 
especially  at   times  of  great  exigency.      It  had  branches, 
and  indefatigable  workers,  through  all  the  Northern  States. 
Its  total  receipts  were  over  $15,000,000  in  stores,  $5,000,000  in 
money,  besides  over  $1,000,000   expended   at   local  offices. 
Daring  a  large  part  of  the  war,  it  had  400  men  in  constant 
employment  on  the  field,  and  in  40  hospitals  under  its  care. 
Besides  medical  aid  and   treatment,  it  gave  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  meals  to   stray  soldiers  ;  it  kept   records  in  its 
books  in  respect  to  a  million  and  seven  hundred   thousand 
soldiers  ;  it   collected   some   fifty   thousand   soldiers'  claims, 
amounting   to   over   two   millions  of  dollars.     All   this  was 
effected  by  the  spontaneous  contributions  and  efforts  of  the 
people  ;  and  was  supplementary  to  the  large  and  even  gener- 
ous provisions  of  the  Government  for  the  comfort  and  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  wounded.    The  general  sanitary  result  of 
these  measures  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  while  in  the  Euro- 
pean campaigns  of  this  century  the  proportion  of  deaths  by 
disease  to  the  deaths  from  wounds  is  as  four  to  one,  in  our 
campaign  it  was  reduced  one  half,  two  to  one — a  net  saving 
of  some  200,000  live?. 

The  United  St^ites  Christian  Commision,  George  H.  Stuart, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  President,  was  organized  Nov.  15,  1861, 
and  continued  its  work  till  Jan.,  1866  ;  its  object  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
soldiers.  Its  total  receipts  in  money  and  other  donations 
amounted  to  $6,264,607  ;  its  commissioned  delegates  numbered 
in  all  4,859 ;  it  distributed  $3,700,000  in  stores,  over  a  million 
of  dollars  worth  of  publications,  including  over  a  half  million 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  a  large  number  of  books,  news- 


*  See  the  four  ReporU  of  tho  latter  ;  an«l  the  Bulletins,  (3  vols..)  and  Ee- 
ports  of  the  former,  with  its  Histor}'.  by  Stille.  The  Sanitiiry  Commission  has  ia 
preparation  sevcr.il  other  volumes,  illustrating  tho  philaniliropic,  the  medical 
and  the  sanitary  history  of  the  war. 
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papers,  magazines,  etc.  Through  its  active  delegates,  the 
Gospel  was  preached  in  all  our  armies,  and  its  consolations 
administered  to  the  sick  and  dying.  And  all  this  service  was 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  regular  chf^plains. 

Besides  these  larger  organizations,  there  were  Ladies*  As- 
sociations, Soldiers'  Aid  Societies,  Soldiers'  Homes  and  Rests 
Volunteer  Refreshment  Rooms  for  Soldiers,  scattered  all  over 
the  land.  In  one  such  room  in  Philadelphia,  317,000  meals 
were  provided  for  soldiers  in  transit ;  in  another  in  Ncat 
York,  over  200,000.  Voluntary  contributions  at  several  hos- 
pitals amounted  to  over  \wo  millions  of  dollars.  One  lady  in 
a  Western  town  raised  $20,000  in  money  and  $300,000  in 
supplies.  Wherever  battles  were  fought,  the  U.  S.  Com- 
missions, and' hundreds  of  volunteers,  including  often  the  best 
surgeons  from  our  large  cities,  flocked  to  the  field.  Zealous 
evangelists  and  preachers  of  the  Gospels,  and  colporteurs 
without  number,  labored  constantly  in  the  armies  both  North 
and  South ;  and  in  many  a  camp,  and  many  a  chapel,  souls 
were  born  again,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  There  were  revivals  of  religion  in  tents  and  by 
the  way^de.  Many  a  soldier  in  battle  saw,  as  one  of  them 
said,  "  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  sky."  And  thus  the  horrors 
of  war  were  mantled  over  by  the  veil  of  Christian  charity. 
Fountains  of  charity  and  of  Christian  activity  were  opened 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 

This  heightened  Christian  benevolence  also  assumed,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  another  and  an  almost  unexpected 
form,  which  is  full  of  the  best  promise  for  the  future  ;  and 
that  is,  in  the  voluntary  contributions  made,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before,  for  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  And 
thus  the  benevolence  showed  itself  to  be  not  merely  sympa- 
thetic, but  far  seeing — not  only  a  sentiment,  but  also  a  princi- 
ple. Our  General  Government  has  but  little  to  do  directly  with 
the  cause  of  education  ;  though  it  has  recently  established  a 
Bureau  for  the  collection  of  facts,  and  three  years  since  made 
the  offer  of  liberal  aid  in  lands  to  all  the  States  that  should 
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crftablish  agricultural  schools.  The  States,  individually,  make 
laws  and  appropriations  for  public  education;  and,  at  first* 
they  established  and  aided  universities,  colleges  and  other 
i-eminaries  of  learning.  But  these  higher  institutions  came 
for  the  most  part  under  religious  or  ecclesiastical  control,  and 
tho  consequence  has  been,  from  the  rivalry  of  the  churches, 
that  of  late  years  their  support  has  been  chiefly  dependent, 
;;s  is  that  of  the  churches,  upon  voluntary  contributions  and 
donations.  This  change  entails  far-reaching  results.  It  seems 
to  leave  our  higher  instruction  dependent  upon  fluctuating  in- 
fluences. And  it  might  well  have  been  feared,  that  when  the 
country  was  absorbed  in  a  vast  war,  laying  strong  hands  on 
all  its  resources,  tho  more  remote  interests  of  education, 
(which  is  essentially  a  provision  for  future  needs  and  well 
being,)  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  neglected.  But  the 
contrary  has  been  the  fact.  Never  have  our  epontaneous 
offerings  for  higher  education  been  as  large,  never  have  they 
increased  in  such  proportion,  as  during  the  years  in  which 
wo  were  struggling  for  national  existence.  And  this  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  safety  of  the  voluntary  principle  among 
r.  people  trained  thereto.  The  total  amount  thus  given  dur- 
ing tho  past  four  years,  can  not  be  less  than  seven  or  eight 
liullions  of  dollars.*  Among  the  amounts  given  are  over 
S450,000  to  Yalo  College,  Conn.,  (one  donation  being  of  $150, 
000,  one  of  $80,000,  one  of  $50,000,  etc.,)  and  over  $100,000  to 
tho  Yalo  Theological  School ;  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  $250,- 
000  in  one  sum,  and  Tufts  College,  in  the  same  state.  $400,000; 
Harvard  College, $250,000;  Brown  University,$160,000;  Prince- 
ton College,  $100,000,  and  Princeton  Theol.  Seminary,  $130,000; 
Paitgers  College,  $140,000;  N.  Y.  Univ., $160,000;  Union  Theol. 
Seminary,  New  York,  §150,000  ;  Madison  University,  N.  Y., 
f  160,000  ;  Chicago  University,  $200,000  ;  Philadelphia  Divin- 

"  A  pummary  of  donations  to  collecriate  and  tlieological  institutions,  alone, 
i^  given  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  \m  2lHt,  22d  and  23rd  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
I'lomoting  Collegiate  Education  at  the  West.     lie  makes  the  total  to  Nov., 
1>CG,  to  be  over  SG, 500.000  ;  there  bus  been  quite  an  increase  since. 
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ity  School,' $200,000  ;  Waterville,  Me.,  $150,000;  Marietta, 
0.,  $100,000,  etc.  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  given 
$500,000  for  a  college,  in  addition  to  $100,000  for  a  public 
library  ;  Judge  Parker,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  founded  a 
college  there  with  the  same  amount ;  Mr.  Vassar,  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  also  given  half  a  million  to  a  Female  Col- 
lege ;  Mr.  Crozer  has  founded  a  Baptist  Theol.  School  in 
Penn.,  with  $270,000  ;  Mr.  Drew,  a  Methodist  of  New  York, 
has  given  over  half  a  million  to  education,  the  largest  part  of 
which  is  for  a  Theological  School.  A  college  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  one  in  Beirut,"Syria,  have  been  established  by  New 
York  merchants,  at  about  $100,000  for  each.  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  now  of  London,  has  given  over  three  millions  of 
dollars  to  various  colleges  and  literary  institutions,  besides 
the  million  he  recently  funded  for  educational  institutions  at 
the  South.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  raised  about  $300,000 
for  its  institutions  during  the  past  three  years  ;  the  German 
Eeformed  over  $100,000.  The  Methodist  Centenary  Collec- 
tion amounts  to  more  than  three  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  education.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  of  our  rich  men  to 
bestow  their  gifts  while  living,  so  that  they  may  see  and 
enjoy  the  results  of  their  benefactions.  This  increase  of  private 
donations  to  our  higher  public  institutions,  in  our  time  of 
trouble,  seems  to  indicate  yet  better  possibilities  in  times  of 
peace.  And,  in  fact,  hardly  a  week  now  passes  without  a 
good  report  of  something  done  in  this  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  public  school  system  in  the  several  States 
also  exhibits  tokens  of  prosperity  and  increase.  A  republic 
lives  only  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  It 
can  not  prosper  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  ignorant, 
vicious  and  lawless.  The  education  of  all  its  youth  is  a 
primary  condition  of  its  well  being  and  perpetuity.  Educa- 
tion is  but  a  name  for  the  process  by  which  each  generation 
trains  its  successors  to  take  its  place,  imparting  to  them,  in 
an  increased  measure,  what  it  hau  received  from  the  past,  and 
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itself  accumulated,  of  knowledge  and  virtue  and  religion, 
that  thus  the  safety  of  the  future  may  bo  insured.  It  is  a 
vital  process  :  it  hands  down  the  life,  intellectural  and  moral, 
of  the  present  to  shape  the  coming  times.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  trust  and  debt  which  each  generation  owes  to  its  suc- 
cessor ;  and  no  generation  has  played  well  its  part,  that  does 
not  give  a  richer  legacy  to  its  posterity  than  it  received  from 
its  ancestry.  The  individual  man  is  immortal,  because  he  can 
be  educated,  and  because  the  possibilities  of  his  increase  in 
wisdom  and  virtue  can  not  be  limited.  And  a  nation  can  not 
be  free  and  prosperous,  if  it  neglects  its  primary  duty  of 
training  all  its  youth  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  rights,  of 
citizenship. 

The  last  Census  of  the  United  States,  1860,  reports  the 
whole  number  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools  in  the  coun- 
try, at  113,006,  in  which  were  employed  148,742  teachers, 
with  5,417,880  pupils.  The  annual  expenditures  amounted 
to  $33,990,482.  Of  these  institutions,  445  were  called  col- 
legiate, with  54,969  students ;  the  academies  numbered 
6,636,  with  455,559  pupils.  The  number  of  public  schools 
w^as  106,915,  with  4,917,552  scholars.  The  number  of  libraries 
in  tho  country  was  27,730,  with  13,316,379  volumes,  of  which 
8,149  were  private,  6,205  were  Sunday  School,  and  213  were 
collegiate.  The  increase  between  1850  and  1860,  was  26  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  schools,  40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  48  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  110  per 
cent,  in  the  income.  The  average  number  of  pupils  was  one 
in  six  of  the  entire  population ;  the  average  annual  income 
for  each  pupil  was  $6.27  ;  tho  total  cost  of  education  was 
$1.26,  to  each  "  free  white  person  "  then  in  the  Union.  The 
income  for  public  schools  was  $22,297,865,  an  increase  of  133- 
per  cent,  since  1850. 

The  largest  grant  made  by  any  government  at  ^  single 
time,  for  educational  purposes,  was  that  of  our  Congress,  during 
the  war,  of  30,000  acres  of  land  to  each  state,  for  each  of  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  proceeds  to 
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be  applied  to  the  founding  of  institutions  for  the  promotion 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  education.  This  grant  waa 
restricted  to  the  loyal  States.  Their  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives numbered  234  ;  which  would  make  a  donation  of 
7,020,000  acres.  At  $1.25  per  acre,  the  government  price,  the 
sum  total  would  be  $8,775,000.  Extended  to  the  other 
States,  the  total  value  would  be  over  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

In  most  of  the  States  and  largo  cities,  rd^rts  on  the  condi- 
tion of  education  are  annually  published.*    From  some  of 
these  we  extract  and  condense  various  facts  to  show  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  our  public  schools.    In  the  State  of  New 
York  the  number  of  school-houses  is  11,780,  of  the  value  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars ;  these  are  furnished  with   1,183,017 
vols,  in  school  libraries,  valued  at  $600,000.    The  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  is   1,364,967  ;    the 
number  attending  public  schools,  (the  attendance  is  volun- 
tary,) is  938,000 ;  there  are  also  97,000  in  academies  and 
1,541  in  colleges.    The  number  of  teachers,  is  26,469,  4,452 
male,  22,017  female  ;  average  salaries  in  cities  $563,  in  the 
country  $169.    The  total  amount  raised  for  schools   in  the 

*  Among  the  most  volumiaoiLS  and  valuable  of  these  Hcports  for  the  current 
year,  are : 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Massachusetts. 
Joseph  White,  Secretary,    pp.  528.    Boston,  18C7. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committeo  of  the  City  of  Boston,  by    R.  C. 
Waterston.    pp.  3.)0.    Boston,  18G7. 

Seventy-Ninth  Annual  Reix)rt  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State- 
of  New  York.    John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  ChanceUor.  pp.  500.    Albany,  186G. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions  in 
the  State  of  Now  York,  V.  M.  Rice.    pp.  306.    Albany,  1SC7. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  J.  P.  Wickersham.    pp.  33-1:.    Harrisburg,  1867. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools, 
Ohio,  Jno.  A.  Norris.   pp.174.    Columbus,  O.,  1867. 

Sixth  Biennitil  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Institutions  of  Uio 
State  of  Illinois,  Newton  Batcman.    pp.  240. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  186G.    St. 
Loais,  18C6. 
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State  in  1866,  was  §7,378.858,  or  about  eight  dollars  for  each 
pupil  in  attendance.  In  the  268  public  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  there  are  219,000  pupils  ;  the  amount  expended 
is  $2,288,508.  The  New  York  Free  Academy,  (or  College,) 
with  819  pupils,  receives  annually  from  the  State  $125,000. 
The  schools  of  the  cities  are  entirely  free,  the  pupils  being 
supplied  with  books,  stationary,  etc. 

In  the  State  of  IMassachusetts  there  are  255,323  children  ; 
the  attendance  atlbhools  is  231,685 ;  the  amount  expended  is 
$2,574,974— about  $10  for  each  child.  The  school  fund  is 
two  millions.  In  the  City  of  Boston,  $776,375  are  expended 
for  schools,  with  27,723  pupils.  The  primary  schools  number 
256,  the  grammar  schools  78,  the  high  schools  3 — with  703 
teachers.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  expended  in  1866, 
$4,195,258  on  public  schools,  with  478,056  pupils  ;  Illinois, 
$4,439,238  for  614,659  pupils  in  a  population  of  two  millions; 
Wisconsin  $1,190,289  for  234,265  pupils.  Ohio  Las  11,256 
school-houses,  728,990  pupils,  332,641  vols,  in  the  school 
libraries,  and  raised  in  1866,  $5,059,938  for  instruction.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  a  school  fund  of  over  seven  millions. 
The  State  of  Michigan,  not  yet  25  years  old,  has  already  the 
richest  university  in  the  country,  with  1,225  students,  to 
whom  the  institution  is  free.  In  Minnesota,  still  further 
West,  one  eighteenth  of  the  land  in  each  township  is  reserved 
for  education ;  the  school  fund  is  already  over  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  if  the  remaining  lands  are  sold  at  no  higher  rates, 
the  fund  will  be  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  ;  its  popula- 
tion is  now  340,000.  The  City  of  St.  Louis  expended  (1866,) 
$340,770,  on  its  excellent  schools  with  16,228  enrolled  scholars, 
California  raises  for  each  scholar  $6.58  ;  the  school  children 
since  1863,  have  increased  twenty-five  per  cent.  These  are 
but  the  gleanings  of  a  few  facts  to  illustrate  the  interest 
taken  in  our  public  schools  and  their  growth.  During 
the  war  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  expenditures  con* 
stantly  increased.  According  to  the  Census  of  the  U.  S.  for 
1860,  the  whole  amount  then  raised  for  education,  in  the  six 
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States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  was  $12,717,289 ;  the  Reports  for  these 
'same  States,  for  1866,  give  the  amount  at  $24,838,555,  or 
nearly  double.  To  make  the  system  fully  eflfective  two  things 
are  still  needed  :  one  is,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren who  are  not  elsewhere  taught :  the  other  is,  that  tha 
system  should  be  extended  into  all  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  and  there  embrace  all  the  children,  both 
white  and  black. 

There  has  also  been  a  like  advance  in  the  receipts  of  our 
chief  philanthropic  and  missionary  associations  during  the 
past  few  years.  Into  all  the  details  connected  with  these 
organizations  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enter.  I  have 
compared  the  aggregate  receipts  of  about  25  of  them,  as 
given  in  the  Reports  of  1866,  with  the  amounts  reported  in 
1860 — the  year  after  and  the  year  before  the  war.  And  the 
result  is,  that  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  were  given  in 
1860,  and  something  over  five  millions  in  the  last  year. 

Among  these  Societies  are  the  American  Bible  Society, 
$734,089  ;  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  $446,942; 
the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions, 
together  over  $500,000  ;  the  Reformed  Dutch  Board,  $93,000 
—of  which  $56,500  was  from  a  single  donor  ;  the  Methodist 
Boards  of  Missions,  $686,380 ;  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  $212,567  ;  the  Board  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  $175,000;  Baptist  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  $368,- 
537  ;*  the  Tract  Societies  of  New  York  and  Boston,  $679,61 7; 
various  Education  Societies,  about  $125,000  ;  American  Sun- 
day School  Union,  $98,727  ;  Congregational  Union,  $130,000  ; 
Foreign  and  Christian  Union,  $110,000  ;  American  Missionary 
Association,  $253,000  ;  Seamen's  Friends'  Society,  $98,230 ; 
Female  Guardian  Society,  N.  Y.,  $87,768,  etc.,  etc. 

*  The  Baptists  have  contributed  over  fifteen  mUliona  of  doUars,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  for  evangelizing  purposes,  of  which  about  three  millions  were 
for  foreign  missions.  See  the  Missionary  Jubilee  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union,  held  in  1864,  in  Philadelphia,  pp.  500.    New  York,  1865. 
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Besides  these  there  are,  e.g.,  in  New  York  City,  24  Socie- 
ties, which  received  last  year,  8732,000  for  local  objects.  The 
Public  Charities  of  the  city,  paid  by  the  State,  amount  to 
§942,241.  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  in  Massachusetts,*  for  1866,  gives  the  total  amonnt 
expended  in  these  charities  in  that  State  at  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum.  The  American  Colonization 
Society,  expended  last  year  $S4,7G3,  and  sends  this  year  to 
Liberia  1,200  emigrants ;  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  has  received  over  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  sent  to 
Liberia  12,000  persons  ;  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  there  are 
150  churches  and  200  schools,  and  it  has  under  its  control 
200,000  aborigines.  Among  the  most  effective  of  the  associa- 
tions,  laboring  in  a  quiet  way,  is  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee,  Philip  Schaif,D.D.,  Secretary,  which  has  had  agreat 
.influence  in  promoting  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  and  incidentally  helping  on  the  cause  of  temperance, 
especially  in  our  metropolis.  By  a  strict  excise  law,  no 
liquor  can  now  be  sold  in  this  city  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Na- 
tional Temperance  Society  is  reviving  in  its  influence,  as  its 
need  is  increasingly  felt.  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  the 
policy  of  prohibition  in  respect  to  the  traffic  in  liquor  is  suc- 
cesfully  maintained.  But  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  intem- 
perance has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  past  few  years. 
Our  foreign  population,  as  a  general  fact,  are  opposed  to  both 
our  Sabbath  and  Temperance  usages.  One  of  our  greatest 
moral  and  social  problems  is  the  assimilation  of  this  popula- 
tion to  the  principles  and  methods  of  our  American  Christian- 
ity, a  task  which  can  only  be  slowly  accomplished. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  made  up  of  the  flower 
of  our  youth,  are  organized  in  all  our  cities,  and  doing  a  noble 
work.  Their  Conventions,  like  the  one  just  held  at  Montreal, 
have  assumed  not  only  a  national,  but  an  international  im- 
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portance.  .They  reach  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  action  of 
any  one  denomination,  and  bind  our  Christian  young  men  fast 
together.  The  system  of  Sunday  Schools  has  also  been 
developed  in  this  land  in  large  proportions,  and  with  wide 
raviifications.  All  our  churches  train,  in  such  schools,  their 
youths  in  precept  and  doctrine,  and  thus  compensate,  though 
in  an  insufficient  degree,  for  the  comparative  disuse  of  strict 
catechetical  instruction.  The  American  Sunday  School 
Union  works  beneficently,  by  multiplied  agencies  through 
the  land,  and  reaches  many  youth  who  would  otherwise  be 
neglected  and  outcast.  The  children  rejoice  in  these 
schools. 

The  undersigned  had  hoped  to  present  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
■count  of  the  various  churches  into  which  our  Christianity  is 
divided.     But  the  length  of  the  Report,  and  the  pressure  of 
time,  will  allow  only  a  condensation  of  the  leading  facts. 

ForemoslF  in  numbers  and  zeal  is  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Last  year  it  celebrated  the  centenary  of  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country.  Proposing  to  raise  a  thank-oflfer- 
ing  of  a  million,  its  receipts  have  actually  come  near  to  four 
millions,  a  large  part  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  education.  The  Northern  Church  reports  64  annual 
Conferences  ;  13,172  preachers  ;  1,039,184  church-members, 
(an  increase  during  a  year  of  102,925) ;  82,925  baptisms  of 
adults  and  children  ;  10,462  church  buildings,  of  the  value  of 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  25  colleges  and  theological  schools; 
a  Book  Concern  with  a  capital  of  §837,000,  and  56  official 
periodicals  with  a  circulation  of  a  million  a  month.  The 
Methodist  Church  Sovth,  separated  in  1844,  with  1,345  minis- 
ters, 495,282  members,  now  has  about  700,000  communicants. 
Other  branches  are,  Methodist  Protestants^  105,000  ;  African 
Methodists,  about  112,000  ;  the  Evangelical  Association,  (Al- 
brights,) 56,734  ;  Wesloyan  Methodists:  25,670 ;  Free  Metho- 
dists, (since  I860,)  4,890  ;  Primitive  Methodists,  1,805.  The 
total  Methodist  Church  membership  is  over  two  millions.  In 
Canada,  there  are  85,000.    All  this  is  the  growth  of  a  cen- 
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tury ;  in  1826,  there  wore  360,800  members.  No  church  in 
the  country  is  moving  onward  with  a  more  definite  aim  or 
larger  plans.  Among  the  German  population  it  has  334 
preachei'8  and  30,000  church  members.  In  Germany,  it  has 
84  preachers  and  5,370  members ;  in  France,  119  preachtra 
and  1,858  members.  Its  appropriations  for  foreign  and  domestic 
missions,  for  1867,  amcfcnt  to  $1,030,978.  Some  of  the  sub- 
divisions may  soon  bo  reunited  with  the  main  branch  of  this 
church  :  but  the  Southern  Churches  still  stand  aloof. 

Next  in  number  are  the  Baptists.  Their  total  church  mem* 
bership  is  given  at  1,689,845,  with  17,220  churches,  viz.: 
Regular  Baptists,  1,040,303  ;  Campbellites,  (Disciples,)  309,- 
000 ;  Free  Will  Baptists,  56,258  ;  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
7,014;  Six-Principle  Baptists,  (Heb.  vi,  1-3,)  3,000;  Wme- 
brennarians,  (Church  of  God,)  23,800 ;  Anti-mission  Bap* 
tists,  50,000 ;  Christians,  (Unitarians,)  180,000 ;  Dunkers, 
(Tunkors,)  20,000.  The  Northern  and  Southel-n  Baptists 
act  independently :  the  Southern  number  645,551.  The 
denomination  has  23  colleges,  11  theological  schools,  and  23 
periodicals.  The  Northern  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
1867,  reports  its  receipts  at  $176,889,  ($70,000  larger 
than  last  year)  ;  the  Missionary  Union,  $191,714 ;  the  Pub- 
lication Society,  $199,727  ;  the  Bible  Society,  $51,457.  The 
Southern  Baptists  report,  1867,  $44,000  for  domestic  missions; 
$22,000  for  foreign  missions,  with  16  missionaries.  The  Bap- 
tists have  a  number  of  churches  of  Germans,  and  200  mis- 
sionaries in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  Large  subscriptions, 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  have  been  re- 
cently made  for  their  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
The  Mennonites,  numbering  (1858,)  110  churches  and  36,280 
members ;  the  Reformed  Mennonites,  5,000  members,  and  the 
Ilookor  (Amish)  Mennonites,  are  also  Baptists.  An  attempt 
to  unite  the  Campbellites  with  the  regular  Southern  Baptists 
has  failed.  In  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Baptists 
number  795  churches  and  79,507  members. 

The  Preshyterian   Churches.      Outside  of   New  England^ 
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where  Congregationalism  has  the  ground,  the  Presbyterian 
churches  extend,  in  various  subdivisions,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  main  branch  of  the  church  Vas  divided  in  183S, 
on  divers  questions  of  doctrine  and  polity.  The  two  main 
divisions  are  popularly,  not  ecclesiastically,  known  as  Old 
School  and  New  School.  The  Old  School,  1867,  reports 
35  synods,  176  presbyteries,  2,622  churches,  2,302  ministers, 
246,350  communicants,  and  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
$3,731,164.  In  its  foreign  missions  it  has  40  churches,  330 
ministers  and  teachers,  1,200  members.  The  New  Scltool, 
1867,  reports  23  synods,  109  presbyteries,  1,870  ministere=, 
161,539  communicants,  163,242  Sunday  School  scholars,  and 
contributions  of  $3,106,870  for  all  its  objects.  Its  increase 
last  year  was  10,938  members,  and  nearly  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  contributions.  The  United  Presbyterian  Chvrchy  was 
formed  in  1853,  by  a  union  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  and 
Associate  Reformed  Churches.  It  reports,  1867,  7  synods, 
54  presbyteries,  543  ministers,  717  congregations,  63,4?9 
members,  $1,277,204  contributions.  In  the  eight  years  of  its 
history,  it  has  increased  in  its  ministry  from  408  to  543  ;  and 
in  its  contributions  irom  an  average  of  41  cents  per  member 
to  an  average  of  nine  dollars.  It  has  missionary  presbyteries 
in  India,  China,  Syria  and  Oregon.  It  is  anti-slavery  and 
close  communion  in  its  character.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  tJie  United  States,  (the  style  of  the  Southern  Church,)  was 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  Churches  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  report,  1867,  10  synods,  46  presbyteries, 
66,528  communicants,  829  ministers,  1,290  churches.  The 
contributions  are  set  down  as  $409,282.  There  are  340 
churches  and  4  presbyteries,  from  which  there  is  no  report. 
The  numbers  given  are  probably  much  below  the  facts.  There 
is  no  present  prospect  of  reunion  with  the  Northern  churches. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches,  North  and  South, 
are  reunited.  They  had  before  the  war  588  ministers  and 
48,600  members.  An  elBFort  to  unite  with  the  Southern  church 
is  in  progress.  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians  ot 
26 
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the  South  also  maiiit«'\in  nii  independent  organization.    The 
To^formed  Frcsht/teriaiis  in  the  North  have  two  synods,  one  of 
about  100,  the  otlicr  'of  about  60  ministers.     The    General 
^fynod  that  met  in  New  York,  in  1867,  appointed  a  committee 
on    reunion   with    other    Presbyterian   organizations.     The 
tendency   to    reunion,  especially  among    the    Presbyterian 
churches,   is   rapidly  gaining  ground.     The   Old   and  New 
School  Assemblies  have  this  year  adopted  a  plan  of  reunion, 
covering  all  the  questions  in  debate,  which  is  published  for 
further  discussion,  and  will  be  acted  upon  next  year.     Now 
that  slavery  is  abolished,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  reiinioa 
is  taken  out  of  the  way.     A   united   Presbyterian   church, 
numbering  some  700,000  members,  would  have  a  great  and 
growing  influence. 

The  Con^jrefjaiionali^ts.     Churches,  2,780  ;  ministers,  2,919; 
members,  267,453.  Including  Canada,  there  are  2,900  churches, 
8.009  ministers,  272,974  members.     The  gain  last  year  was  60 
churches,   3,913  members,  28   ministers.     Of  the  churches, 
1,518  are  in  New  England.     The  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ported is  $1,02-1,720  ;  but  there  was  no  report  from  thirteen 
states  and  territories.     The  American  Home  Missionary,  and 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  the  American  Tract  Society  of  New  England, 
and  the  American   Missionary  Association,  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  Congregationalists.     The  groat  National  Council, 
of  511  members,  which  assembled  in  Boston,  in  1865,  gave  a 
new   impulse  to  the  denomination.     No  body  of  Christians 
was  more  earnest  for  the  national  cause  throughout  our  late 
war.     It  is   rapidly   extending   especially   in   the    Western 
States. 

The  Uaitarian  CongregaiionaUsls  have  289  societies,  (of 
which  171  are  in  Massachusetts,)  and  355  ministers.  Thocon- 
tributions  for  various  objects  amounted  to  $235,900. 

The  Lutheran  Church  numbers,  in  all,  421  synods,  1,644 
ministers,  2,915  congregations,  323,825  communicants.  Of 
these,  there  are  connected  with  the  General  Synod,  23  synods, 
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-695  ministers,  1,255  congregations  and  110,450  communicants. 
The  rest  are  embraced  in  other  synods.  There  is  a  General 
Synod  at  the  South.  A  new  synod  is  projected,  on  the  basis 
of  a  more  strict  adherance  to  the  symbols  ;  a  convention  for 
this  object  was  held  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  Dec,  1866,  attended 
by  representatives  from  15  synods ;  but  no  further  action  has 
yet  been  taken.  The  two  western  Scandinavian  synods  num- 
ber 40,000  members.  The  emigration  from  Scandinavia 
alone  last  year  was  29,000,  chiefly  Lutheran.  There  are  29 
Lutheran  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  (14  of  which  are 
in  the  German  language,)  15  theological  schools,  and  17 
colleges. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  numbers  34  dioceses,  44 
bishops,  2,416  priests  and  deacons,  2,305  parishes,  161,234 
communicants,  151,819  Sunday  School  scholars.  Its  contri- 
butions in  1866,  were  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Southern  dioceses,  separated  during  the  war,  are  now  restored. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  expended  $71,000;  domestic 
missions  $54,465.  The  receipts  of  the  Evangelical  Knoiyl- 
edge  Society  were  $40,998.  Twenty-eight  of  the  bishops  of 
this  church  have  published  a  protest  against  ritualistic  inno- 
vations. 

The  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Churchy  1867.  Churches, 
444  ;  ministers,  461  ;  communicants,  57,846  ;  Sunday  School 
scholars  46,411  ;  contributions  for  congregational  objects, 
$765,980,  for  benevolent  objects  $277,209.  Its  last  Synod, 
by  a  vote  of  109  to  10,  has  submitted  the  question  of  drop- 
ping the  word  "  Dutch  "  from  its  title,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  Church  in  America." 

German  Reformed  Church.  Triennial  Synod,  1866.  Both 
classes  from  the  late  Confederate  States,  Va.  and  N.  C,  were 
represented.  It  has  2  synods,  29  classes,  476  ministers,  1,162 
<5hurches,  109,258  communicants,  11,088  baptisms ;  contri- 
butions for  benevolent  objects  $60,882  ;  5  colleges  and  3 
theological  schools  ;  9  periodicals.  The  Tercentenary  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  was  duly  celebrated,  and  an  excellent 
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edition  of  tho  same  was  issued.  Iq  connection  with  this^ 
more  than  $100,000  were  raised  for  the  colleges  of  the  church. 
It  is  proposed  to  drop  tho  word  *'  German ''  from  the  title 
of  the  church.  A  new  Liturgy  is  under  discussion,  opposed 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  high  sacramental  tendencies. 

TIvc  United  Brcthcrn  i7i  Christy  (organized  1774,)  is  "Ar- 
minian  in  doctrine  and  Methodistic  in  polity."  It  has  4,255 
preaching  places,  3,207  societies,  91,570  members  ;  contribu- 
tions $341,279. 

The  Moravians,  80  mission  stations  ;  307  preaching  places; 
213  missionaries,  male  and  female,  and  882  assistants :  ex- 
pended $120,189.  Under  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Unitus  Fratrum  there  are  177,609  persons  in  Europe  and 
America.    The  adult  communicants  number  14,240. 

The  lioman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  consists 
of  43  dioceses,  3  vicariates-apostolic,45  bishops — the  diocese  of 
Baltimore  being  the  Metropolitan  See.  There  are  3,795 
churches,  2,317  clergymen,  49  ecclesiastical  institutions,  29 
colleges,  134  schools  for  girls,  6G  asylums,  26  hospitals.  The 
whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, is  supposed  to  be  forty-five  millions  ;  in  the  United  States 
there  are  probably  about  four  millions — much  less  than  the 
immigration  of  Catholics  with  its  natural  increase.  The 
Second  National  Council  of  this  church  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
Oct.,  1866  ;  it  professed  anew  the  unconditional  adhesion  of 
the  church  to  the  papacy  and  its  temporal  power.  The 
amount  subscribed  to  the  papal  loan  in  the  United  States,  to 
March  1st,  was  $2,300,000.  The  power  of  Catholicism  is 
here  chiefly  felt  in  the  large  towns,  where  foreigners  congre- 
gate ;  its  political  influence  is  strong  in  a  few  localities. 

The  Universalists  number  about  600,000  ;  they  raised  for 
their  denominational  objects  last  year  $1,665,000  ;  they  pro- 
pose collecting  $100,000  for  a  missionary  fund.  There  have 
been  some  attempts  at  a  union  between  them  and  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

The  Friends  or  Quakers  of  the  orthodox  side  number  54,- 
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000  ;  tlio  Hicksitos,  40,000.  They  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  soldiersduringthewar,and  aid  the  freed- 
men  liberally.  In  Philadelphia  they  have  recently  contri- 
buted $125,000,  for  a  school  for  colored  youth.  The  SJuxkers 
number  4,700 ;  the  Second  Aclventisfs,  20,000  ;  the  Stvederir 
lorgians,  5,000;  the  Mormons,  70,000,  recruited  chiefly  from 
Europe  and  now  divided  among  themselves  ;  the  Spiritualists 
— an  indefinite  number,  easily  exaggerated. 

Such  is  the  marvellous  commingling  of  churches  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  labor.  But  in  all  this  diversity 
of  tongues,  there  is  still  one  language.  We  have  one  Lord, 
one  faith  and  one  baptism.  Our  difierences  are  chiefly  ex- 
ternal and  superficial ;  one  union  is  internal  and  vital.  The 
tendencies  to  reunion  are  growing  in  all  the  denominations. 
The  centrifugal  force  has  well  nigh  spent  itself,  and  the  cen- 
tripetal is  beginning  to  claim  its  rights*. 

We  know  that  we  have  great  diflSculties,  and  that  in 
respect  to  some  of  them  we  can  derive  but  little  light  from  the 
past.  We  have  a  vast  social,  as  well  as  religious,  problem  to 
solve.  A  whole  race,  redeemed  from  slavery,  is  to  be  Chris- 
tianized. The  North  and  South  are  to  be  reunited,  and  only 
the  Gospel  can  effect  this.  The  Southern  churches  have  suf- 
fered largely  from  the  war  ;  they  still  decline  to  work  with 
us  ;  but  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
alienations  will  be  forgotten.  We  have  also  a  large  and  in- 
creasing emigrant  population  to  mould  into  harmony  with  our 
national  spirit  and  religious  life ;  during  the  present  year 
they  have  come  to  us  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  and  the 
land  is  broad  ;and  rich  enough  to  hold  many  more.  But  they 
come  chiefly  for  material  gain,  and  we  must  win  them  to 
higher  objects.  Our  material  prosperity,  our  wealth,  our 
mines,  our  rapid  growth,  imperil  our  future  unless  we  have 
a  new  baptism  from  above. 

Brethern  of  the  Alliance !  In  the  name  of  our  Branch  we 
offer  to  you  our  cordial  Christian  salutations.  We  are  one 
with  you  in  the  common  work  of  our  evangelical  Christianity 
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— ag«ainst   Romanism  and  infidelity — for  freedom,   religious 

and  civil,  everywhere ;  in  all  works  of  charity  to  help  the 

weak  and  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  speed  the  progress  of  the 

Gospel.    Pray  for  us,  as  we  also  offer  our  prayers  for  you. 

Wo  trust  that  our  alliance  with  you  may  help  us  to  do  our 

work  better,  and  bind  us  closer  to  Christ's  people  all  over  the 

Old  World.     In  such  union  is  strength. 

[Tlio  Report  concluded  with  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  AUiance  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Art.  IV.— progressive  APPREHENSION  OP 

DIVINE  TRUTH. 

By  Rev.  Julitj  Seelye,  Profosaor  in  ^Vmherst  CoUoge. 

On  attending,  a  few  years  since,  the  Anniversary  of  a  so- 
called  liberal  school  in  theology,  and  arriving  Late — tho  exer- 
cises having  already  begun — tho  first  phrase  which  fell  upon 
a  visitor^s  ear  was,  *'  progress  in  religion."     During  the  serv- 
ices these  words  were  often  repeated — tho  young  speakers 
dwelling  upon  them  with  evident  delight — though,  from  all 
their  utterances,  it  was  difficult  to  frame  any  clear  and  con- 
sistent definition  for  the  words  so  freely  employed.     Lack  of 
clearness  and  of  depth  might,  in  these  instances,  be  easily 
chargeable  to  immaturity  of  development,  but,  among  those 
not  wanting  either  in  years  or  in  a  certain  kind  of  culture^ 
progress  in  religion  or  theology  is  often  obscurely  and  often 
erroneously  apprehended.     Tho  terms  themselves  are  well 
chosen.     Tho  plan  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  adopt  in  the 
procedure  of  His  kingdom,  can  only  be  accomplished  progress- 
ively.    This  the  Bible  amply  aflirms  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  abundantly  illustrates.     But  it  behooves  us  to  know 
distinctly  what  is  implied  in  such  an  expression.     When  it  is 
said  that  God's  plans  have  a  progressive  development,  we  do 
not  mean  thereby  that  Ho  is  progressively  adding  to  them 
anything  new.     **  Known  unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  world."  "  He  is  of  one  mind  ;  who  can  turn 
Him  ?"  The  development  is  not,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
plans  of  God,  but  in  us  and  our  apprehension  of  them.  They 
do  not  change  any  more  than  does  their  Author,  who  is  and 
was  and  is  to  come,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever. 
But,  as  it  is  the  same  sun  which  shines  in  the  dawning  twi- 
light and  the  completed  day,  so  the  same  truth  may  reveal 
itself,  first  in  the  glimmering  which  hardly  breaks  the  mid- 
night, and  subsequently  in  the  glory  which  rises  to  the  perfect 
noon.  That  which  changes,  is  our  point  of  vision,  our  capacity 
for  receiving  light,  and  the  precise  statement  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  is,  that  God  educates  man  from  age  to  ago  unto  a 
larger  acquaintance  with  Himself  and  His  truth.  The  truth 
does  not  grow,  but  the  human  race,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, enlarges  in  the  capacity  to  apprehend  it. 

In  other  words,  as  applied  to  the  Bible,  which  is  the  true 
statement  of  God's  plans,  to  which  nothing  shall  be  added, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  be  removed,  the  doctrine  is  that 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  can  not  be  most  adequately  apprehended 
at  the  time  when  they  are  first  propounded.  It  is  neither  the 
prophet  that  declares  the  message,  who  has  the  clearest  vision 
of  its  Divine  significance,  nor  the  people  that  at  first  receive 
it,  who  cfin  penetrate  most  deeply  its  interior  fullness. 
The  same  Holy  Ghost  who  inspires  His  prophets  and  illumines 
His  people  unto  any  declaration  or  knowledge  of  His  truth, 
abides,  with  increasing  manifestations  of  His  power,  in  His 
Church,  and  by  the  constant  Providence  and  continued  in- 
dwelling presence  by  which  He  guards  and  guides  its  history 
according  to  His  own  will,  He  is  giving  to  the  world,  from  age 
to  age,  some  larger  view  of  His  plans,  some  broader  interpre- 
tation of  His  Word,  bringing  to  light  what  was  at  first  obscure, 
and  showing  new  applications  to  what  at  first  may  have 
seemed  to  be  fully  apprehended — not  denying  what  had  been 
revealed  before,  but  clothing  all  this  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
thus  conducting  His  Church  continually  from  the  vision  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  more  and  more  nearly  unto  the  vision 
face  to  face. 
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And  tnat  this  doctrino  is  tnic.  is  made  evident  alike  from 
the  Bible  and  from  history.  Those  two  are  but  counterparts 
of  each  other.  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  larger 
volume  of  which  tlie  Bible  is  an  epitome.  Like  the  Bible, 
human  history  begins  with  Eden,  and  passes  through  its 
scenes  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  love,  till  it  shall  also  end 
where  the  Bible  ends,  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  tabernacle 
of  God  with  men.  But  what  could-  our  first  parents,  when 
driven  forth  from  the  Eden  which  had  passed,  know  of  the 
Xew  Jerusalem  which  was  to  come  ?  When  the  promise  was 
proclaimed :  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head — how  large  it  was,  indeed,  but  how  small  the  apprehen- 
sivdi  of  it!  I  have  obtained  this  seed,  said  Eve,  when  she 
brought  forth  her  first-born  ;  I  have  gotten  the  man,  the  Lord; 
the  prom^'scd  avenger  has  come  !  But  how  long  the  distance, 
and  how  sad  the  journey,  till  the  true  Deliverer  actually  ap- 
peared! What  sighs  and  weary  watchings  for  His  coming; 
what  alternate  hopes  and  fears  ;  what  mingled  light  and  dark- 
ness in  the  minds  of  those  who  caught  some  glimpses  of  the 
coming  glory !  And  yet,  as  we  now  regard  it,  what  a  steady 
growing  of  the  dawn  ;  what  increasing  manifestations  of  the 
fullness  of  the  wondrous  scheme,  does  the  history  between  the 
Fall  and  Incarnation  represent !  But  when  the  Messah  came, 
the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  it  was  only  the  fulfillment  of 
tlie  promise  given  at  the  Fall.  Nothing  has  been  added  to 
the  promise  or  the  plan,  but  they  needed  the  fulness  of  time 
for  their  full  disclosure.  And  since  the  Incarnation,  who  does 
not  see  in  what  a  clearer  light  the  Redeemer  and  his  work 
liiivc  appeared,  by  the  relations  in  which  they  are  now  seen 
to  stand,  to  all  succeeding  history?  As  the  disciples  them- 
selves, who  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ,  and  beheld  his 
works  and  listened  to  his  words,  needed  something  more  than 
this,  even  that  history  which  could  only  be  transacted  after 
the  death  of  their  Master,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
the  wide-reaching  meaning  of  his  mission-^so  has  the  Church, 
in  which  ho  dwells,  and  which  is  his  body,  needed,  since  the 
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Apostolic  age,  time  to  complete  its  stature  ;  it  has  had  to 
grow  towards  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  ;  the  imperfect  views  of  one  generation  have  had 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  clearer  vision  of  another,  in  order  that 
Christ's  disciples  might  be  no  longer  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive,  but  as  the  grain  grows  from  the  blade  to  the  ear, 
and  after  that  to  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  so  they  passing  from 
childhood  through  advancing  stages  unto  maturity,  might  grow 
up  into  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head. 

But  if  we  turn  from  this  general  view,  and  seek,  in  the  his« 
tory  of  the  Church,  a  particular  illustration  of  this  truth,  we 
find  one  quite  significant  and  near  at  hand,  in  the  different 
views  which  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  have  enter- 
tained respecting  the  doctrines  of  salvation.  This  doctrine 
was  the  central  inquiry  in  all  the  discussions  of  the  Papacy 
and  Protestantism.  Beneath  the  rites  of  the  Papacy,  and  at 
the  basis  of  all  its  assumptions,  we  find  the  paramount  claim 
that  these  are  essential  in  order  to  salvation.  The  misguided 
method  of  seeking  it,  through  works  which  men  could  do 
rather  than  through  the  grace  which  God  alone  could  give, 
should  not  hide  from  us  that  spiritual  state  which  was  the 
constant  object  of  search.  And  the  same  question  was  as 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Reformers  as  it  had  been  prominent 
on  the  lips  of  the  priests.  The  central  point  in  Protestantism 
is  not,  as  too  often  stated,  a  protest  against  Romish  authority. 
The  great  truth  of  the  Reformation  was  that  our  own  works 
can  not  justify  us  before  God,  and  that  our  salvatiou  is  not  to 
be  wrought  out  by  us,  but  can  only  be  accomplished  for  us 
and  in  uf^^y  the  all-perfect  work  of  the  Great  Redeemer. 
This,  from  th^t  time,  has  been  the  essential  element  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  is  still  the  one  point  wherein  its  distinction 
from  the  Papacy  is  most  clearly  noted.  The  Romanist  still, 
as  of  old,  maintains  that,  as  the  Church  is  the  necessary  means 
for  faith,  it  is  only  by  the  Church  that  a  soul  can  come  to 
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Christ;  while  Protestantism,  now  as  ever,  declares  that  mem- 
bership of  Christ^s  body  is  only  through  a  participation  of  hia 
life  and  spirit,  and  that  no  soul  can  come  truly  to  the  Church 
except  as  it  has  first  come  to  Him.  The  Protestant  being 
justified  by  faith,  and  thus  having  peace  with  God,  has  no 
need  of  priestly  mediation,  and  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  unto  the  knowledge  of  God,  can  not  submit  that  the 
church  should  impose  upon  him  blindly  her  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  His  salvation  is  his  own,  and  that  Word 
which  gives  him  all  his  light  about  his  future  pathway,  has 
too  precious  a  relation  to  him  to  be  handed  over  lightly  to 
any  other  keeping.  As  it  is  God's  message  to  his  soul,  he  is 
to  interpret  it  for  himself,  with  the  solemn  sense,  indeed,  of 
the  momentous  issues  which  depend  upon  its  meaning,  but 
with  the  deep  conviction  also  that  in  the  last  appeal  this 
meaning  must  be  such  as  his  own  private  judgment  can  ap 
prove. 

If  now  the  doctrine  of  the  progressive   apprehension  of 
Divine  truth  be  clearly  stated  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  it 
may  bo  well  to  inquire  what  dangers  and  duties  are  thereby 
revealed  to  the  church  of  our  day  ?    These  will  readily  appear 
.  if,  taking  our  stand  on  the  Protestant  ground,  we  notice  the 
two  courses  which,  in  very  diilerent  directions,  are  obviously 
open  before  us.    It  is  quite  possible  for  us  to  stop  short  where 
the  Reformers  stopped  and  believe  there  is  no  advance  to  be 
made  beyond ;  or  it  is  equally  practicable  to  break  away  en- 
tirely from  their  position,  and  cast  off  every  restraint  by  which 
they  were  controlled.      The  one   course  logically   pursued 
would  lead  us  back  to  the  Papacy,  while  the  other  would  land 
us  in  the  labyrinth  of  all  unbelief.     And  now  it  c^n  not  be 
denied — and  it  were  most  unwise  to  ignore  the  fac^  Uihat  the 
Protestantism  of  our  day  is  gravely  threatened •«*!  both  these 
directions.     The  chief  danger  of  Protestantism,'  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  of  this  two-fold  sort :  the  danger  of  discarding,  on 
the  one  side,  that  progressive  element  in  which   it  had  its 
birth,  and  of  abandoning,  on  the  other,  what  alone  can  give 
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inspiration  and  life  to  any  progress ;  or,  in  other  words,  tho 
danger  of  merging  our  position  in  that  of  the  Papist,  and  of 
not  distinguishing  between  it  and  that  of  the  unbeliever.    No 
one  can  fail  to  see  these  two  extremes  strongly  marked  in  the 
tendencies  of  the  times,  and  abundantly  represented  among 
so-called  Protestants  themselves.    It  is  not  peculiar  to  Oxford 
nor  to  the  English  Church  that  doctrines  like  those  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  on  the  one  side,  and  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  on  the  other,  should  both  spring  from  the  ranks  of 
nominal  Protestants.    The  same  is  true  here  and  all  over  the 
Protestant  world.    There  are  not  wanting  among  us  staunch 
and  earnest  defenders  of  the  Reformation — noble  souls  indeed, 
and  holy — who  are  yet  ready  to   put  the  ban  of  severest 
churchly  censure  upon  whatsoever  attempt  is  made  to  change 
the  expression  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  left  by  the  Re- 
formers.  To  question  whether  Calvinism  is  an  adequate  state- 
ment of  the  truth  for  us,  or  to  seek  some  diflferent  expression 
or  proportion  for  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  faith  than 
Calvin   has  presented,  has  received,  and  is  receiving  still, 
among  Protestants  themselves,  a  treatment  which  illustrates 
this  remark  too  conspicuously  to  require  further  notice.    Let 
us  not  be  found  wanting  in  reverence  for  that  kingly  spirit 
whom  God  raised  up  among  tho  Reformers  to  revive  their 
faith  and  strengthen  their  courage  and  make  them  mighty  in 
tko  conflict  for  the  truth — a  spirit  so  serene  and  lofty  and 
truth-loving,  that  generations  and  centuries  of  the  Church 
have  delighted  to  venerate  him ;  in  whom  Augustine  almost 
seems  to  live  again,  and  Paul  almost  to  utter  himself  onco 
more,  and  who  is  reviled  or  derided  only  by  those  who  are 
either  without  the  wisdom  which  can  see  his  exalted  merits, 
or  the  goodness  which  can  approve  them.    But  to  make  any 
man,  however  lofty,  the  sufficient  teacher  for  all  mankind — to 
suppose  that  any  words  which  human  thoughts  have  breathed 
can  express  tho  fulness  of  that  Word  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
inspired,  is  not  only  to  deny  that  progressive  manifestation 
of  God  s  truth  which  we  have  seen  to  bo  necessary,  but  it  is 
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to  take  a  position  which  would  logically  deny  the  validity  of 
Protestantism  itself.  Why  should  we  hold  so  inflexibly  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  discard  so  imperiously  the 
decrees  of  the  church  ?  Is  there  any  ground  on  which  we 
can  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  one,  which  would 
not  also  exclude  it  from  the  other?  The  answer  is  plain 
enough,  and  the  open  road  to  which  it  leads  has  been  taken, 
and  is  still  pursued,  by  many  wanderers.  The  change  from 
Protestantism  to  Romanism  is  in  nowise  difficult,  when  the 
most  radical  ground  of  the  two  is  the  same. 

But  wo  call  this  change  a  perversion,  and  rightly  so.  How- 
over  logically  consistent  with  its  premises,  the  premises 
are  radically  wrong.  It  is  not  Protestant  to  deny  the  right 
of  open,  fair  and  searching  criticism,  of  any  statement  of 
doctrines  which  human  lips  have  uttered  by  man's  devising, 
however  hoary  withage,  or  venerable  by  usage,  or  hallowed 
by  association  with  the  conflicts  of  the  Church,  or  however 
supported  by  whatever  men  such  a  statement  may  be.  Pro- 
testantism demands  a  truth-loving  and  reverent  spirit,  in  the 
eyes  which  seek  to  scrutinize  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  but  it  has  no  fear  of  such  a  spirit,  and  boldly 
bids  it  come,  and  reverently,  with  the  angels,  look  as  deeply 
as  it  may  into  these  things.  He  who  has  any  fear  that  one 
truth  will  suffer  because  another  may  be  sought,  does  not 
know  the  truth.  He  who  is  afraid  that  the  doctrine  which 
he  holds  may  lose  some  ground  if  questioned  or  assailed,  has 
no  right  to  hold  the  doctrine.  He  who  is  timidly  anxious  lest 
each  incoming  wave  shall  undermine  the  edifice  in  which  he 
rests,  has  himself  abundant  reason  for  the  question  whether 
he  has  built  his  house  upon  the  rock  or  on  the  sand.  The 
truth  shines  with  a  lustre  more  radiant  because  of  every  lov- 
ing inquiry,  and  reveals  itself  with  a  strength  more  majestic 
after  every  hostile  attack.  A  true  Protestant  welcomes  all 
discussion.  He  is  not  afraid  of  it.  Even  if  it  comes  in  mani- 
fest malignity,  from  undoubted  opposition  to  the  truth,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  disturbance.    Let  it  come,  and  let  him  who 
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fears  the  issue  yield  the  conflict,  as  he  ought.  It  is  only  by 
giving  the  largest  scope  to  free  discussion  and  unrestrained 
inquiry  that  we  can  successfully  maintain  our  Protestantism. 
Unless  we  allow  the  same  freedom  of  thought  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  which  we  claim  in  reference  to  the  Papist,  wo  can 
urge  no  reason  why  Protestantism  should  not  go  back  to  the 
Papacy,  and  allow  the  darkness  which  rested  on  medieval 
Europe  to  settle  over  the  Christian  world  again. 

But  we  meet  just  here  a  question  which  brings  another 
danger  from  the  opposite  field  to  view.  The  Romanist  him- 
self, forgetting  that  in  all  ages  scepticism  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  superstition,  asks  us  if  the  unbelief,  so  rife  in  some 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world  at  the  present  day,  is  not  the 
result  of  just  this  free  inquiry.  And  the  unbelief  is  ready 
'  with  its  afiirmative  response,  and  boldly  claims  that  the  Pro- 
testant principle  legitimately  carried  out  would  lead  to  the 
renunciation  of  every  positive  creed  and  faith. 

The  Reformation,  it  is  widely  asserted,  was  essentially  a 
rebellion  against  Papal  authority.  It  was — according  to  a 
favorite  expression  of  some — a  rupture  of  the  mind  with 
external  and  positive  restraint ;  it  was  the  shaking  off  the 
shackles  ;  it  was  the  affirmation  of  freedom  ;  it  was  a  protest 
against  foreign  coercion  in  all  matters  of  religion.  From  this 
the  inference  is  easy,  that  the  chief  aim  of  Protestantism 
should  be  to  complete  what  was  thus  begun,  until  perfect 
freedom,  in  religious  things,  should  be  secured  to  every  man. 
But  how  can  such  freedom  be  maintained,  it  is  asked,  so  long 
as  the  Church  proposes  any  coercion,  or  the  Bible  any  re- 
straint ?  Must  not  the  mind  which  shall  become  truly  free 
emancipate  itself  also  from  these?  Do  not  the  Church  and 
the  Bible  arrogate  to  themselves  an  external  and  positive 
authority,  from  which  a  true  Protestantism  must  struggle  for 
deliverance  ?  These  are  no  imaginary  inquiries.  They  are 
among  the  gravest  and  most  startling  questions  of  the  times. 

But  they  rest  upon  an  entire  mistake  both  of  Protestantism 
and  the  true  principle  of  progress.    For,  on  the  one  hand^ 
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the  Reformation  was  not,  chiefly,  a  rebellion  against  Papal 
authority.  It  was,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  a  protest 
against  tiie  Papal  doctrine  of  salvation  ;  it  was  a  penetration 
into  a  deeper  depth  than  the  Church  had  yet  attained  of  the 
unfathoraed  fulness  of  the  Sacred  Word,  and  aflirmed  a  truth 
respecting  the  fellowship  of  the  soul  with  God,  which,  though 
uttered  long  before,  had  never  previously  been  so  deeply  nor 
so  widely  seen.  Such  a  doctrine,  therefore,  does  not  lead  in 
any  such  direction  as  would  ignore  the  Church  or  set  aside 
the  Bible.  On  the  contrarv,  it  blossoms  and  bears  its  fruit  in 
and  for  the  Church,  while  it  strikes  its  roots  down  deeply  in 
the  Sacred  Word.  The  Reformers  did  not — as  has  been 
very  superciliously  and  quite  superficially  argued* — arrest  the 
Reformation  because  they  sought  to  rear  it  as  a  living  temple 
on  the  Bible  as  its  chief  corner  stone.  Rather  did  it  thus  be- 
come a  truly  living  product,  and  was  able  thus  to  grow  into  a 
holy  temple  to  the  Lord.  No  one  who  looks  closely  at  the 
Reformation  can  fail  to  see  that  it  would  have  lost  its  life  and 
power  and  glory,  could  its  faith  in  Scripture  as  the  undoubted 
word  of  God  have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  view  considered  equally  mistakes  the  true  prind- 
ple  of  progress.  Instead  of  the  Bible  being  a  hindrance,  a 
clog  and  fetter  which  must  be  shaken  off  that  the  progressive 
march  of  reason  may  be  unimpeded,  it  furnishes  the  true  in- 
spiration and  only  safe  guide  to  progress.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  true  meaning  of  development,  as  applied  to  the 
Christian  system,  is  not  a  growth  in  the  plan  of  God,  but 
only  in  its  manifestation.  The  plan  was  full  when  the  promise 
was  declared  :  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  —  and  all  the  addition  subsequently  made  in 
Scripture,  was  but  a  farther  explanation  and  a  more  full  dis- 
closure of  what  this  pregnant  word  contained.  And  since  the 
sacred  canon  was  completed,  all  true  progress  in  the  Church 
has  been  but  a  legitimate  growth  from  this,  its  normal  seed, 

•  Westminster  Renew,  April.  1SC3. 
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The  Reformation  itself  sprang  from  a  deeper  view  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  flippant  tongue  which  can  declare  that  the 
Reformers  arrested  this  movement  because  they  still  accepted 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  might,  with  equal  propriety,  speak 
of  continuing  the  currents  of  life  when  the  beating  heart  was 
gone. 

But  not  only  must  all  religious  progress  be  grounded  in  the 
Bible,  there  is  no  progressive  movement  for  the  well  being  of 
mankind  but  that  springs  from  the  same  soil.  That  which 
has  eaten  out  the  life  of  all  the  civilizations  which  have  ap- 
peared and  flourished  and  decayed,  is  nothing  but  the  want 
of  something  which  the  Bible  contains.  To  take  away  the 
Bible  because  it  is  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  natural  light 
of  reason  is  precisely  the  absurdity  of  putting  out  the  sun  that 
our  natural  eyes  may  see.  But  if  it  were  not  so,  and  if  this 
natural  light  of  reason  could  reveal,  with  perfect  clearness, 
the  perfect  path,  yet  history  gives  us  no  more  prominent  and 
impressive  teaching  than  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  lead 
men  to  pursue  it.  Men  will  not  take  the  wisest  course  simply 
by  having  it  revealed  to  them.  They  will  not  do  their  duty 
simply  because  they  know  what  it  is.  It  is  a  most  narrow 
reading  of  history,  and  a  most  shallow  understanding  of  the 
heart,  which  has  not  yet  learned  that  something  more  than 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  virtue,  and  something 
other  than  light  in  order  to  life.  There  have  been  many 
systems  of  natural  morality  propounded  by  heathen  sages, 
but  they  have  not  transformed  the  heathen  character.  There 
were  moralists  in  Greece  and  Rome  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  who  taught  abstract  principles  of  virtue  in  a  pure  and 
lofty  form,  but  their  teaching  had  no  virtuous  result.  It  was 
fruitless  of  any  change  in  the  common  life  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  people.  It  left  them  as  it  found  them,  "  filled  with  all 
unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  ma- 
liciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity ; 
whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boast- 
■ers,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
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nndorstanding,  covenant  breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmerciful."  Tlie  picture  is  notoverdrawn.  The 
languages  and  literatures  and  arts  and  habits  and  history  of 
these  people,  reproduce  every  feature  here  delineated.  That 
which  makes  the  Gospel  any  more  effective,  in  the  the  trans- 
formations it  has,  undoubtedly,  wrought  in  society,  is  the  life- 
giving  spirit  with  which  it  can  brood  over  tho  chaos  of  the 
natural  social  state  and  evolve  therefrom  the  order  and  beauty 
and  life  of  tho  new  creation.  The  svstem  of  Christian  mor- 
ality,  is,  indeed,  more  perfect  than  any  which  heathen  sages 
have  propounded,  but  this  is  not  its  principal  claim.  Vinet 
has  remarked  that  the  glory  of  tho  Gospel  is  not  so  much  that 
it  furnishes  us  a  new  morality  as  that  it  gives  us  a  power  to 
practice  tho  old.  While,  therefore,  it  is  neither  unprotestant 
nor  anti-progressive  to  cling  to  the  Bible,  it  is  both  these  to 
let  go  our  hold  of  it. 

But  is  the  Bible  then,  beyond  the  province  of  lawful  in- 
quiry ?  Are  we  to  affirm  the  right  of  every  man  to  interpret 
its  meaning,  and  yet  deny  to  any  man  tho  right  to  question 
its  authorsliip  ?  By  no  means.  This  is  not  Protestiiuism. 
On  tlio  contrary  we  admit  the  fullest  right  of  free  inquiry 
and  discus.sion  even  here.  We  not  only  admit,  wo  court  it. 
Wo  challenge  all  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  which  can  be 
directed  to  these  records,  not  doubting  that  the  issue  will 
continue  as  it  has  always  hitherto  been,  to  inspire  the  church, 
not  only  with  a  more  intelligent,  but  a  stronger  faith  in 
Scripture. 

The  true  Protestanism,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  origin 
and  a  hearty  acceptance  of  its  mission,  occupies  in  our  day 
the  position  of  a  healthy  conservatism,  between  the  papist, 
who  denies  the  authority  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  sceptic,  who  denies  the  authorit}''  of  any 
interpretation  at  all.  Its  duty  in  reference  to  them  both 
is  therefore  clear,  and  is  comprehensively  the  same.  As  it 
is,  in  itself,  an  advancing  stage  in  the  progressive  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ^s  kingdom,  it  would  ill  accord  with  it,  to  di^ 
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card  tho  law  which  has  given  it  life,  and  deny  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  reached  as  far  as  its  origin,  may  not  also  extend 
beyond  it.     A  true  Protestantism  will  welcome   everything 
truly  progressive,  not  counting  itself  to  have   fully  appre- 
hended, or  thinking  itself  already  perfect,  but  pressing  for- 
ward in  the  confidence   that  God  will  yet  reveal  unto  Hie 
church,  by  His  Spirit,  a  more  gldrious  vision  of  Himself,  than 
the  eye  hath  seen  or  the  heart  conceived.    But,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  not  expect  this   disclosure,  in  any  other  light 
than  through  tho  rising  of  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  which 
the   Sacred  Scriptures  make  known,  and  whose  glory  they 
X  declare  is  yet  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 
The  chief  duty  of  Protestantism  is  hence  with  these  Scrip- 
tures.   It  is  clearly  to  declare   and  publish  them  abroad. 
Neither  attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  nor  polemics  against  infi- 
delity are  our  most  important  work.    If  we  can  only  pour  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures,  clear  and  in  full-orbed  glory  upon  tho 
world,  all  the  power  of  the  Papacy  vanishes  as  the  night 
before  the  "morning,  and  the  forms  of  infidelity  disappear  as 
glow-worms  cease  to  shine  when  the   day  has  come.    The 
Bible  does  not  need  any  defence,  so  much  as  it  needs  a  proc- 
lamation.   It  defends  itself  wherever  it  is  known.     Deep  in 
every  soul,  there  dwells  forever  a  witness  to  the  truth,  whose 
clear  eye  and  steady  voice  will  see  and  respond  to  it  when- 
ever it  is  known.     We  do  not  need  to  implore  men  to  believe 
the  truth,  we  only  need  that  they  shall  adequately  appre- 
hend it,  and  then  we  may  defy  them  to  deny  it.     And  thus 
the  Bible,  as  eternal  truth,  needs  no  other  argument  for  its 
support,  than  itself  clearly  preached.    There  are  defenders 
of  the  truth  who  think  it  otherwise.    They  treat  the  Bible 
like  a  weakly  infant,  which  must  be  bolstered  up  and  care- 
fully sustained  lest  it  fall.     And  so  they  bring  together  their 
learning  and   philosophy, — their  human  reasoning  and   re- 
search, which   they  use  as  props  to  keep  the  Bible   up, — 
trembling  all  the  while  lest  one  of  these  should  fail,  and  the 
truth,  unsupported,  sink  to  its  hurt.     But  the  Bible  disdains 
27 
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all  tbeso  appliances.  It  is  no  woakly  infant  1  It  has  Iflare 
than  a  giant's  strength,  and  can  not  only  stand  unaided,  bat 
can  walk  forth  alone  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

How  wanting  is  the  Bible  in  those  appliances,  with  which 
its   preachers   so  often   seek  to  defend  it,  in  syllogisms,  in 
logical  subtleties,  in  refined  deductions  and  argumentation! 
But  how  full  of  power  it  is   to  reach  the  conscience?    How 
mighty,  in  the  application  of  its  pure  truths  to  the   naked 
soul !    It  comes  to  man,  as  a  fallen  being,  but  it  nowhere  un- 
dertakes to  proves  the  fall.     It  simply  states  it,  presupposing 
that  the  witness  of  it  audits  proof  are  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  And  its  statements  are  so  terrible,  that  the  sinner  knowing 
them  to  bo  true,  hides  himself,  like  Adam,  when  he  hears  its 
voice,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time,  so  full   of  tenderness, 
that  if  the  sinner  will  but  listen  to  them  he  will  come  forth 
from  his  hiding  place,  as  Adam  did,  and  make  confession  of 
his  sins.     This  is  the  power  of  the  Bible,  and  we  may  employ 
it  by  preaching  tim  Bible  just  as  it  is,  in  all  its  application, 
only  careful  that  we  make  the  message  clear,  and  then  assured 
that  God  will  give  it  cogency.     The  preaching  of  the  Bible 
aids  us  in  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  thus  a  step  forward  in 
the  progressive  manifestation  of  the  truth  it  contains.     The 
opposition  of  the  sceptic,  or   the   Romanist,  on  either  hand, 
though  evoked  and   made  intense  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Bible,  will  as  surely  disappear  before  its   continued  and  in- 
creasing application,  as  the  mists  which  the  morning  sun  has 
called  forth  from  the  marches  and  fens,  where  the  night  has 
engendered  them,  vanish  before  his  upward  progress  and  con- 
tinued shining.     "  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light,  it 
giveth  understmding  to  the  simple."    "My  lips  shall   utter 
praise  when  thou  hast  taught  mo   thy  statutes."     "  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."     "  The   statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  commandment 
of  the  Ix)rd  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes." 
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ART.  v.— CHURCH  CREEDS. 

By  Rev.  John  F.  Kendatx,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  discuss,  as  briefly  as 
may  be,  the  above-named  subject,  which,  to  bring  the  whole 
idea  at  once  before  the  mind,  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
form  :  Church  Creeds ;  or  Confessions  of  Faith,  their  History 
and  Value,  and  their  proper  Limits fot  Use  in  the  Fublic  Recep- 
tion of  Believers  into  the  Church, 

This  subject  has  troubled  not  a  few  of  the  pastors  of  our 
churches.  Each  separate  church  often  has  its  separate 
oreed  ;  and  it  seems  to  many  as  if  order  could  be  brouijhtout 
of  this  confusion,  only,  either  by  the  rejection  of  all  local 
creeds,  or  by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  in  all  our 
ohurches. 

1.  What  is  a  Creed? 

"This  word,"  says  Webster,  "seems  to  have  been  intro- 
-duced  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  credo,  *I  believe,'  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Apostles'  Creed."  When  used  in  a  religious  sense, 
which  will  be  its  only  use  in  this  article,  it  may  be  defined 
as  "  a  brief,  compact  summary  of  Christian  Doctrine."  It  is 
a  statement,  both  scientific  and  technical,  as  exhaustive  as  is 
consistent  with  its  necessary  brevity,  of  the  belief  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  frame  it.  The  customary  form  for  the 
commencement  of  all  creeds  is,  "We  believe."  To  answer 
our  definition,  a  creed  should  be  a  brief  and  scientific  com* 
pend  of  all  the  Scripture  data,  which  bear  upon  the  essential 
points  of  Christian  doctrine,  of  which  the  creed  treats.  There 
is  no  room  for  argument,  for  the  creed  is  the  summing  up 
and  the  conclusion  of  all  argument,  the  fruit  of  the  most 
exhaustive  study. 

2.  The  Growth  of  Creeds. 

The  question  may  arise,  at  this  point,  how  creeds  came  to 
exiijt.  They  are  of  human  origin.  No  full  creeds  are  found 
in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  but  they  have  been  intro- 
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dnced  through  a  long  series  of  conflicts.  What  causes  may  be 
assigned  for  their  growth  ?  Mainly  three  ;  of  which  one  is  by 
far  the  most  important: 

(1.)  The  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the  Church. 

The  seat  of  religion  is  the  heart.  All  our  efforts  to  convert 
and  save  men  begin  with  the  admission  that  men  are  de- 
praved, and  that  their  hearts  must  be  renewed.  But  while 
our  first  and  main  endeavor  should  be  to  renovate  the  heart, 
the  mind  also  is  not  forbidden  its  proper  activity  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  Our  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  is 
contained  in  the  Bible.  While  its  highest  value  to  us  is  its 
adaptation  to  our  wants  as  sinners,  yet  the  Bible  also  intro- 
duces us  into  a  world  of  mysterious  truths,  pertaining  to  God, 
his  character,  his  existence,  his  attributes,  his  methods  of 
saving  a  lost  race.  The  believer  makes  the  Bible  his  study. 
He  find  here  that  nourishment  for  the  soul,  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  its  growth.  But  in  doing  this  his  mind  is  aroused ;  he 
encounters  the  mysteries  just  named  ;  he  finds  himself  strug- 
gling with  the  vast  problems  which  even  the  Bible  has  not 
theoretically  solved.  Thus,  by  a  necessary  sequence,  not  only 
is  the  heart,  in  conversion,  awakened  to  life,  but  the  mind 
also  is  stimulated  to  activity  upon  a  class  of  themes,  which 
never  before  occupied  it ;  the  scientific  spirit  is  aroused  ;  and 
by  slow  degrees,  the  various  problems  of  the  Bible,  being 
solved,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  aided  by  inspiration  is  able 
to  solve  them,  there  naturally  succeeds  the  desire  to  secure 
the  truths  thus  unfolded,  by  reducing  them  to  a  written  form. 
Easily,  thus,  and  almost  without  intending  it,  a  creed  may 
be  formed. 

The  growth  of  creeds,  however,  by  this  process,  would 
necessarily  be  very  tardy.  The  mind  naturally  sluggish,  the 
individual  not  wont  to  overtax  himself  for  the  mere  sake  of 
science,  but,  above  all,  the  fact  that  no  necessity  at  first  is  felt 
of  making  a  scientitic  and  guarded  statement  of  Scripture 
truth  since  no  doctrine  seems  to  be  imperilled  without  such 
statement,  all  these  causes  would  combine  to  make  the  growth 
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of  creeds  exceedingly  slow,  as  the  result  merely  of  the  de* 
velopment  of  what  we  have  termed  the  scientiGc  spirit. 
Doubtless,  with  no  operating  cause  but  this,  creeds  would 
have  arisen  during  the  long  history  of  the  church  ;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  cause  alone  would  ever  have  pro- 
duced creeds,  so  true  in  their  orthodoxy,  and  so  guarded  in 
their  statements,  as  are  now  the  common  heritage  of  the 
church. 

(2.)  A  second  and  far  more  prolific  source  of  the  growth  of 
creeds,  is  found  in  the  coming  up  of  Heresies. 

While  the  church  is  free  from  error,  and  especially  while, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  church,  Chris- 
tian experience  is  ardent,  there  appears  no  especial  need  of 
an  exact  creed-statement  of  the  points  of  Christian  belief. 
A  vigorous  piety,  which  is  living  Christian  doctrine,  which 
daily  feasts  the  soul  upon  the  vital  facts  of  revelation,  will 
experience  the  truth,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  simple,  un- 
technical  language  of  Scripture,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  quite  unable  to  make  a  scientific  statement  of  the  articles 
of  belief.  A  vigorous  piety  is  the  best  preservative  from  er- 
roneous doctrine. 

After  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  either  from  a  decline  in 
piety,  or  from  some  other  cause,  heresies  begin  to  creep  into 
the  church.  The  adherents  of  right  doctrine  are  at  once 
aroused  to  defend  the  faith.  The  truth  is  assailed  and  must 
find  champions.  But  "  what  is  truth?"  The  heretic  claims 
that  he  has  the  very  truth  of  the  Bible.  The  orthodox,  he 
says,  has  misinterpreted  the  Word  of  God.  Both  parties 
claim  the  Bible  as  teaching  their  peculiar  beliefs ;  and  it  is 
found  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  questions  at  issue 
-can  not  be  settled  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  Scripture  and 
an  appeal  to  Scripture  language  ;  but  after  a  most  searching 
and  profound  exegesis  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture,  upon 
the  doctrine  in  debate,  a  statement  of  the  truth  must  be 
made,  of  so  technical  and  scientific  a  nature,  rs  to  be  able  to 
'be  claimed  by  the   orthodox  alone.    And  hence  it  is  true 
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that  heresy  has  been  the  prolific  mother  of  creeds.  The 
noblest,  most  valuable,  and  most  universally  received  creeds 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  have  been  the  direct  offspring  of 
discussions  with  heresies. 

Reference  need  bo  made  only  to  the  Nicene  and  Athan- 
asian  Creeds,  in  proof  of  this  statement.  No  sooner  has  the 
church  found  herself  confronted  with  an  alarming  heresy 
th£^n  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  church  have  been  aroused 
to  combat  the  error,  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armory  of 
divine  truth,  and  such  weapons  that  the  enemy  could  not 
possibly  employ  them. 

(3.)  A  third  source  of  the  growth  of  creeds,  has  been,  awy 
form  of  False  Doctrine. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  church,  particularly  since  the  Re- 
formation, there  have  been  various  forms  of  erroneous  doc- 
trine, which,  while,  perhaps,  not  meriting  so  strictly  the  title  of 
heresy,  have  nevertheless  been  thought  suflSciently  detri- 
mental to  piety  and  orthodoxy,  to  deserve  a  condemnation  in 
the  form  of  creeds.  Such  have  been  the  errors  in  Anthro- 
prology,  held  by  some  sects,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  and  its  consequences  to  the  race  :  the  errors  of  the  Papal 
Church,  such  as  the  papal  supremacy,  the  refusing  of  the  cop 
to  the  laity,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  marry,  etc. ;  errors  in 
Sotcriology,  ascribing  a  conjoint  power  to  faith  and  works  in 
the  matter  of  our  salvation,  and  such  like.  The  multiplicity 
of  creeds  since  the  Reformation  has  been  due  more,  perhaps, 
to  this  third  source  than  to  any  other.  The  great  battles 
with  high-handod  heresy  had  already  been  fought,  but  these 
lesser  and  more  multiplied  forms  of  error  have  given  birth  to 
various  and  somewhat  numerous  creeds. 

If  we  pause  now,  a  moment,  to  review  the  actual  mode  of 
the  growth  of  creeds,  we  shall  see  that  they  have  followed 
the  order  above  indicated.  The  scientific  spirit,  working 
through  three  centuries,  did  not  for  these  centuries  give  ex- 
pression to  a  formal  creed  :  if  we  except  the  Apostles'  Greedy 
which  is  more  scriptural  than  technicak    Whence  we  learik 
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that  the  growth  of  creeds  from  this  source  alone  would  be 
very  slow. 

The  first  great  heresy  that  arose  within  the  church  was  the 
Arian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  condemnation  of  that  error,  by  the 
Council  of  Nice,  furnished  to  the  church  in  all  coming  time  a 
creed-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  embodying  the 
substance  of  the  scripture  testimony  on  this  all-important 
doctrine.  Liter  errors  respecting  the  proper  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  corrected  by  the  Council  at  Contantinople, 
A.  D.,  281 ;  errors  respecting  the  divine-human  character  of 
Christ,  were  met  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  A.  D.,  451, 
and  by  the  famous  Athanasian  Creed,  beyond  which  symbol 
the  church,  on  these  points,  has  never  gone. 

Passing  on  then  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  various  lesser  errors,  creeping 
into  the  church  through  a  period  of  several  hundreds  of  years  ; 
and  to  meet  thesa  errors,  we  find  the  various  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  symbols,  the  Au^sbur^jj  Confession,  striking  at 
errors  in  the  Anthropology,  S3teriolo,2;y,  and  other  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Romo  ;  the  Confessio  Tetrapolitana,  differing 
from  the  Augsburg  mainly  in  its  more  strictly  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacraments ;  the  B:isle  and  Helvetic  Confessions 
and  others,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  each  adapted  to 
some  peculiar  phase  in  the  life  or  history  of  the  church. 

And  this  process  of  creed-growth,  we  hold  to  be  but 
natural.  In  its  study  of  the  Scripture,  the  devout  mind  must 
gather  from  all  quarters  the  teachings  of  the  Word  ;  for 
purposes  of  devotion  or  instruction,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion will  naturally  fall  into  some  simple  form,  chiefly  in  scrip- 
tural language,  like  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  and  finally,  after 
some  great  conflict,  after  overthrowing  false  doctrine  and 
firmly  establishing  the  true,  the  scientific  mind  and  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  naturally  plant  their  banners,  like  the  vangu  ird  of 
an  army,  in  an  advanced  and  entrenched  position.  The  fully- 
developed  creed  is  the  token  of  victory. 
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8.  The  History  of  Creeds. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  length  upon  this  topic,  nor  extend  our 
review  with  any  minuteness  of  detail  over  the  centuries  of 
church  history,  which  have  been  most  prolific  of  creeds  ;  but 
we  need  only  speak  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  or  most  important, 
as  indicative  of  the  general  course  of  their  history. 

The  earliest  of  all  the  creeds  in  the  church  is  the  so-called 
"Apostles'  Creed/'  or  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum.  The 
manner  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  this  creed  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  research.  Rafinus,  in  the  fourth  century, 
maintained  that  it  was  actually  a  combination  of  elements, 
which  the  various  apostles  furnished  ;  maintaining  this  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word  symbolum:  Greek,  av^fioXor^ 
from  (XVfi/3(iXXi6v^  to  throw  or  put  together,  into  one  commoQ 
atock,  hence,  <xii/i/3oXov  on  ^xafftos  avvifiaXe.  This  view 
is  now  generally  if  not  universally  rejected.  Among  the  rea- 
aons  for  rejecting  it  are  the  facts,  that  it  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  early  church,  with  some  considerable  variations ; 
that  it  is  never  referred  to  by  any  of  the  Fathers  as  being  the 
direct  work  of  the  Apostles,  and  besides  cannot  be  traced,  in 
its  present  completed  form,  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  third 
century.  It  is,  however,  in  all  its  parts  strictly  according  to 
the  apostolic  teaching.  Its  earliest  germs  are  doubtless  to 
be  found  in  the  confession  of  Peter  to  Christ,  (Mat.  xvi,  16.) 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  in  the 
trinitarian  formula  of  Baptism,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Matthew. 
By  slow  degrees,  and  principally  in  scripture  language,  the 
facts  of  revelation  were  combined,  till  finally,  in  the  third 
century,  we  find  this  creed,  which,  from  its  simplicity  and  its 
scriptural  character,  combined  with  its  great  breadth  of  signi- 
fication, has  been  adopted  by  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  language  of  Prof.  Schafl*,  forming  "  the  bond 
of  unity  for  the  Greek,  the  Roman  and  the  Evangelical 
branches  of  the  Church."  This  creed,  the  most  ancient  of 
any  in  the  church,  is,  also,  the  briefest,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  the  prominent  subsequent  creeds. 
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The  next  creed,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  famous  Nicene 
Oreed,  framed  at  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  with  the  additions 
made  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.,  381.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is 
essentially  orthodox  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  but, 
from  the  simplicity  and  purely  scriptural  character  of  'its 
language,  it  was  liable  to  misinterpretation,  and  to  be  under- 
stood as  not  necessarily  denying  the  Arian  heresy.  It  was 
therefore  reserved  for  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nople to  form  a  creed,  which,  while  it  embraced  the  very 
essence  of  the  gospel,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  strict 
in  its  use  of  terms,  as  forever  to  forbid  its  adoption  by  any 
one  not  orthodox  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
famous  ofxoovaiov  may  be  regarded  as  the  single  pregnant 
word,  which  gave  the  Nicene  symbol  its  greatest  significance, 
and  stamped  it  with  the  most  enduring  worth. 

The  theological  mind  has  not,  on  the  essential  points,  gone 
beyond  the  results  reached  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  After  this  council  new  ques- 
tions arose  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ.  He  was  Divine  : 
be  was  human.  The  question  of  these  two  nature3,  the  facts 
and  mode  of  their  coexistence,  was  the  question  agitated  be- 
tween the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon,  A.  D.,  451,  which 
latter  council,  finally,  as  far  as  it  could  ,bo  done  by  human 
wisdom  and  in  human  language,  decided  the  question.  Here 
it  was  affirmed,  as  Neander  says,  "  that  the  one  Christ,  Son, 
Lord,  only  begotten,  should  be  recognised  in  two  natures,  so 
that  all  confusion,  change  and  division  of  the  two  natures  are 
excluded." 

This  brief  statement  respecting  the  Chalcedon  decree 
will  serve  to  introduce  to  our  notice  the  third  universal 
'creed  of  the  Christian  Church,  viz.:  the  "  Athanasian,"  or  as 
it  is  otherwise  called,  the  "  Symbolum  Quicunque,"  so-called 
because  its  first  word  in  the  original  or  Latin  form  is  "  Qui- 
cunque.'^  Although  this  symbol  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
yet  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was 
not  its  author  ;  its  authorship  and  ago  it  is  now  impossible 
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to  determine.  It  probably  received  its  name  from  the  unison 
of  its  doctrines  with  those  taught  by  Athanasius,  just  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  though  the  work  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  was 
called  by  tlieir  name.  This  creed  embodies  the  substance  of 
previous  symbols.  It  embraces  the  trinitarianism  of  the 
Niccne  Creed,  in  a  more  elaborate  and  careful  iorm,  and  the 
christology  of  the  Chalcedon  decisions. 

No  creeds  have  been  so  universally  accepted  as  these 
three.  Others  have  supplemented  them,  as  now  necessities^ 
and  change  of  circumstances,  have  required  ;  but  none  have 
been  more  discriminating  and  authoritative. 

Of  creeds,  framed  since  the  Reformation,  there  is  not  need 
to  speak,  further  tlian  to  refer  to  that  which  has  become  the 
common  symbol  of  all  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family, 
the  "  Westminister  Confession,"  the  history  and  contents  of 
which  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  this  article. 

4.   The  Value  of  Creeds, 

Creeds  are  very  decidedly  objected  to  by  some  persons, 
and  they  are  spoken  of,  by  those  who  oppose  them,  in  terms 
certainly  not  less  denunciatory  than  those  in  which  heretics 
have  sometimes  been  anathematized  by  the  orthodox.  Dr. 
Channing  speaks  of  his  "aversion  to  creeds  ;"  he  calls  them, 
the  "  means  of  fastening  chains  on  men's  minds  ;"  ho  looks  on 
"human  creeds  with  feelings  approaching  contempt ;"  he  com- 
miserates those  who  "  wear  the  chains  of  creeds."  In  his 
view,  those  mysteries,  "  which  give  a  shock  to  the  reason,  and 
seem  to  contradict  some  acknowledged  truth,"  "are  the 
staples  of  creeds."  Or,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  sentence,  he 
affirms  :  **  Christianity,  as  set  forth  in  creeds,  is  a  propounder 
of  dark  sayings,  of  riddles,  of  knotty  propositions,  of  apparent 
contradictions."  These  certainly  are  grave  charges  ;  and  our 
work  could  not  be  considered  thoroughly  done,  if  ivo  omitted 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  creeds. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  creeds  were  of  a  simple  historical  char- 
acter ;  and   the   reason  assigned   for  this  fact   is,  that  the 
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glowing  piety  of  the  early  church  made  further  articles  un- 
necessary.    What  need  to  the  early   Christians  of  a  formal 
creed-statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?    The  Chris- 
tian heart  received   the  doctrine  ;  the   believer  worshipped 
Jesus,  as  "very  God,''  and  there  was  no  need,  either  for  him- 
self or  any  one,  that  the  doctrine  should  be  drawn   out  in 
fuller  statements.     But  while,  in  the  best   condition  of  the 
church,  there  is  felt  to  be  no  necessity  of  a  technical  creed,  it 
is  also  found  that,  in  the  worst  condition  of  the   church,  a 
creed  will  not  be  tolerated.    A  warm  Christian  heart  does 
not  need  a  creed,  a  cold  and  likeless  religionism  will  not  have 
a  creed.    The  creed  is  too  exact  in  its  statements  to  find 
favor  with   a  heresiarch.     His  condemnation  is  pronounced 
by  it  in  every  line.     TJie  Apostles'  Creed  was  not  obnoxious 
to  such  men  as  Arius  and  Sabellius,  who,  though  essentially 
heterodox  in  their  belief,  were  yet  able,  on  account  of  the 
simple  language  of  that  symbol,  to  interpret  it  according  to 
their  own  erroneous  views.     While,  therefore,  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  church,  we  behold  a  glowing  piety  perfectly 
able  to  dispense  with  a  more  definite   creed,  we   now  find 
those,  who,  while  they  may  profess  the  minor  moral  virtues, 
are  yet  destitute  of  vital  piety,  and  loudest  in  the  cr3'^,  "  away 
with  creeds."    The  value  of  the  creed,  then  is  found  in  its 
ability  to  define  error  and  bring  it  to  light.     There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  belief  and  unbelief.     The   church   should 
embrace  only  those  who  hold  to  the  faith.  The  church,  which 
used  only  the  Apostles'  Creed,  found  that  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  exclude  error.     No  sooner  was  the  Nicene  symbol  framed 
and  adopted  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Scripture  data  rela- 
tive to  the  profound  and  confessedly  mysterious  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  than  Arius  and  all  his  disciples  wore  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.     And  there  is  no  other 
method  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  church.     Arius,  with 
all  his  errors,  claiming  to  receive  both   the  Bible  and   the 
Apostles'  Creed,  was  still  within  the   church,  until   a   more 
careful  and  guarded  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
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finally  excluded  him.  The  Nicene  Council  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  question,  whether,  for  the  sake  of  retaining 
all  their  numbers,  whether  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  should 
retain  error  in  the  church,  or  frame  a  symbol,  which  in  expreas 
terms  should  forever  condemn  it.  To  this  day,  the  church 
prizes  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  it  has  ever  proved  its  value 
iu  the  condemnation  of  heresy. 

The  value  of  creeds  appears,  a<;ain,  in  their  tendency  to 
unify  the  faith  of  the  church.  Itis  claimed,  by  some,  that  there 
is  no  greater  unity  among  us  than  prevails,  e.  g.,  in  the 
"  Broad  Church."  It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  is  less  ot 
unity  than  were  desirable  ;  one  reason  for  which  is  found, 
doubtIe^^3,  in  the  fact  that  the  church  is  not  instructed  in  the 
creed  as  it  should  be.  But  it  is  obvious  to  every  mind,  that 
the  very  presence  of  the  creed,  standing  as  it  does,  at  least 
as  a  theoretical  barrier  to  false  doctrine,  can  not  fail  to  exert 
a  unifying  influence  upon  the  church.  Whether  we  will  or 
not,  it  stands  as  a  bond  of  union  between  believers.  Those 
are  more  likely  to  be  one  in  faith,  who  have  in  their  homes, 
and  often  hear  and  read  the  words,  "  We  believe  in  the  Triune 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  than  are  those 
who  have  no  fixed  formula  of  belief,  and  are  left  to  believe 
one  thing  or  another,  as  some  spiritual  guide,  or  as  their  own 
caprice,  may  dictate. 

In  still  further  proof  of  the  value  of  creed.-*,  we  may  refer 
to  their  influence  in  the  past  history  of  the  church.  The 
Papal  church,  is  in  its  Sotoriology,  grossly,  and  in  its  Anthro- 
pology, largely  deficient ;  but  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
very  much  through  the  influence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  it  is 
orthodox  to  the  present  day.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe,  that, 
if  tKe  results  arrived  at  in  the  later  centuries  in  the  discus- 
sion upon  those  important  themes,  had  been  embodied  in  a 
permanent  creed  at  an  early  day,  and  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  church,  the  Papal  church  might  have  been 
saved  from  some  of  the  errors  which  now  so  nearly  destroy 
its  character  as  a  Church  of  Christ? 
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It  is  this  ability  of  the  creed  thus  to  stand  as  an  epitome  of 
Scripture  teachings,  so  carefully  to  define  the  truth  as  to  ex- 
clude error  from  whatever  source,  to  serve  as  a  standard  to 
which  all  who  hold  the  truth  may  rally,  and  as  an  anchor  to 
which  all  in  danger  of  drifting  upon  the  shoals  of  unbelief 
may  fasten,  which  gives  it  its  groat  and  lasting  value. 

We  come  now  to  consider  that  point,  which,  in  the  writer's 
mind,  has  most  of  practical  interest  in  all  this  discussion  upon 
creeds,  viz : 

5.   Their  proper  limits/or  their  present  use  in  ovr  Churches. 

And  here  the  discussion  must  lose  its  general  character,  as 
it  is  our  intention  to  speak  with  exclusive  reference  to  our 
own  denomination.  It  will  be  our  endeavor  to  show,  if  possi* 
ble,  what  the  law  of  Presbyterianism  requires ;  whence,  if 
any  where,  departures  from  that  law  have  arisen  ;  why,  if  at 
all,  we  should  not  return  to  the  strict  letter  of  that  law;  and 
to  conclude  with  some  suggestions  concerning  the  most  de- 
sirable form  of  church  creeds,  in  the  present  day,  if  they  are 
to  be  retained,  and  the  only  feasible  manner,  as  appears  to 
the  writer,  in  which  that  form  may  be  attained. 

In  most  of  our  Presbyterian  churches,  (N.  S.)  persons  of 
every  age  and  class  are  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church,  only  on  their  assent  to  certain  prescribed  "  Articles 
of  Faith,"  and  entering  into  covenant  with  the  churcb.  To 
every  one  familiar  with  our  standards,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
a  practice  not  contemplated  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
The  "Directory  for  Worship,"  (ch.  ix.,)  prescribes  the  man- 
ner of  the  "  Admission  of  Persons  to  Sealing  Ordinances." 
The  first  and  third  sections  convey  the  rules  for  receiving 
baptized  children  to  these  ordinances.  The  first  section, 
after  carefully  appointing  the  manner  of  the  child's  Christian 
education,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  fitted,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  for  all  the  privileges  of  full  communion, 
concludes  :  "  when  they  (baptized  children)  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandel,  appear  sober  and 
steady,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the 
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Lord's  body,  thoy  ought  to  be  informed,  it  is  their  duty  and 
their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  And  to  guard 
against  all  mistake  or  error,  and  to  keep  the  church  free  from 
unworthy  members,  in  full  communion,  the  third  section 
provides,  that  before  thoy  are  "  admitted  to  sealing  ordin* 
ances,"  they  "  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety."  If  this  examin-^tion  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Session, 
there  remains  for  them  but  the  plain  and  simple  duty  to  "  in- 
form "  these  persons,  that  they  have  a  new  "  duty  "  and  a  new 
*^  privilege,"  viz.:  to  sit  down  at  the  Table  of  tho  Lord.  They 
are  recognized  as  already  in  the  church.  "  A  particular 
church,"  says  the  Form  of  Government,  (ch.  ii,  §  4,)  '*  consists 
of  a  number  of  professing  Christians  with  their  oflfspring." 
"  All  baptized  persons,  (Discipline,  ch.  i,  §  6,)  are  members  of 
the  church."  In  accordance  with  these  quotations,  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  unpresbyterian,  to  require  any  baptized  child 
to  assent  to  Articles  of  Faith.  Tho  mode  of  his  admission  to 
the  full  communion  of  tho  church  is  plainly  prescribed,  and  no 
such  articles  are  sanctioned. 

In  respect  to  person  previously  unbaptized,  the  rule  is 
slightly  different.  The  fourth  section,  in  ch.  ix,  of  the  "  Direc- 
tory," proscribes  that  they  shall  undergo  a  similar  examina- 
tion, "with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,"  and  after- 
wards they  shall  "  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation."  The  most  that  can  be  said 
in  respect  to  this  language  is,  that  it  might  allow  Articles  of 
Faith  to  bo  used,  for  the  unbaptized  alone,  if  the  session  so 
prescribe.  In  full  accordance  with  this  view,  the  General 
Assembly  of  1865,  (Minutes,  1855,  page  23,)  holds  this  lan- 
guage :  "  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember,  that  tho  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Covenants  in  use  among  local  churches  *  *  *  are 
*  *  *  not  essential  to  tho  organization  of  a  church,  or  the 
establishment  of  membership  therein,  since  they  are  not  the 
authoritative  standard  of  faith  or  practice  in  the  Presbyter- 
ian Church."  In  the  same  spirit,  the  General  Assembly  of 
1831,  in  a  paper  on  tho  organization  of  new  congregations 
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provides  for  tho  reception  of  those  who  bring  letters  from 
other  churches,  and  then  for  tho  admission  "  to  a  profession 
of  faith  of  such  persons  as  may  offer  themselves  ;"  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  assenting  to  Articles  of  Faith,  (New- 
Digest,  page  36).  The  only  recognition  of  the  admissibility 
of  such  articles,  which  has  come  under  the  writer's  notice,  in 
the  standards  of  our  church,  is  in  the  action  of  the  Assembly 
of  1837,  in  a  "  Testimony  against  certain  Disorders  and  Irregu- 
larities," one  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  "  the  formation  of  a 
great  multitude  and  variety  of  creeds,"  after  describing  which, 
as  "  needless "  and  often  harmful,  the  Assembly  concludes  : 
"it  being  understood,  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
the  public  reception  of  private  members  to  the  church,"(Dige3t, 
page  312,)  which  seems  much  like  acting  on  the  principle, 
•"  what  can't  be  cured,  must  be  endured."  The  custom  of 
'employing  these  confessions  was  then  widely  prevalent,  and 
the  Assembly,  perhaps,  wisely  judged,  that  greater  evils 
would  arise  from  an  effort  at  their  violent  expulsion  than 
from  allowing  them  to  remain. 

These  authorities  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence,  that 
the  law  of  Presbyterianism  not  only  does  not  require,  but 
does  not  even  contemplate,  the  use  of  confessions  of  faith  by 
the  individual  church.  The  very  silence  of  the  standards 
with  reference  to  their  use,  coupled  with  the  express  pro- 
vision for  the  oflScers  of  the  church  to  adopt  the  full  confes- 
sion, plainly  favors  this  view. 

A  word,  perhaps,  should  be  said  here  respecting  tho  reason 
why  a  confession  of  faith  was  not  deemed  essential  for  the 
private  members  of  the  church.  In  the  first  place,  very  care- 
ful provision  was  made  for  the  training  of  children,  whereby 
it  was  secured  that  they  should  grow  up  sound  in  the  faith. 
And  in  the  second  place,  all  the  officers  of  the  church,  the 
Pastor,  Elders  and  Deacons,  who  are  the  appointed  spiritual 
guides  of  the  flock,  were  and  are  required  to  signify  their 
.ftdhesion  to  our  elaborate  Confession  of  Faith.    Providing 
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thas  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  for  the  soundness 
in  doctrine  of  the  church  teachers,  it  was  believed  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  church  was  safe. 

A  question  more  difficult  of  solution  succeeds.  Wlienoe 
came  this  so  wide  spread  innovation?  What  influence  so 
potent  has  arisen,  to  thrust  upon  the  church  a  custom  which  is 
foreign  to  its  very  constitution?  Investigations  upon  this 
subject,  which  has  been  carried  on  rather  over  the  track  of 
tradition  than  of  history,  have  led  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

There  was  formerly  a  very  close  relation  between  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  Churches.  Very  many  of  our 
(N.  S.)  Presbyterian  Churches  were  founded  by  congrega- 
tionalists  from  the  Eistern  States.  Each  Congregational 
Church,  being  independent,  found  it  necessary,  in  sclf-defeuce, 
to  frame  its  own  Articles  of  Faith,  as  they  were  without  a 
common  standard,  received  like  our  confession. 

Nothing  was  more  natural,  therefore,  than  for  Congrega- 
tional clergymen,  emigrating  to  Central  and  Western  New 
York  and  other  parts,  when  they  founded  churches  of  the 
Presbyterian  order,  to  introduce  into  these  churches  confes 
sions  of  faith  similar  to  those  they  had  used  in  New  England. 
The  *wide-spread  introduction,  as  well  as  the  very  great 
diversity  of  creeds  is,  in  part,  at  least,  accounted  for  in  this 
way. 

9 

Prom  a  variety  of  sources,  also,  the  information  has  been 
received,  that  Dr.'  Griffin,  during  his  pastorate  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  introduced  the  innovation  of  creeds  into  the  churches  in 
that  region.  A  New  Englander  by  birth  and  education,  and 
a  man  of  decided  convictions,  it  is  not  strange  that  with  his 
force  of  character,  and  his  great  influence,  and  withal  his  un- 
doubted conviction  of  the  utility  of  creeds,  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  practice  which  has,  at  length, 
become  well  nigh  universal  in  our  branch  of  the  church. 

In  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  creeds  is  an  innova- 
tion, it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  0.  S.  Church,  which  has 
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doubtles«»s  preserved  a  more  rigid  Presbyterianism  than  our- 
selves, the  use  of  such  articles  is  comparatively  unknown, 
^*south  of  the  zone  affected  by  the  Westward  influence  of  Con- 
gregationalism, emanating  from  New  England."  They  have  "no 
public  solemnities  connected  with  the  admission  of  baptized 
persons  to  the  communion,"  but  simply  the  prescribed  ex- 
amination and  admission  by  the  Session.  And  for  the  "  pro- 
fession of  faith,"  which  is  required  of  an  unbaptized  adult, 
they  employ  in  some  of  their  churches,  at  least,  only  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  subject,  we  now  arrive  at 
a  question  of  no  little  practical  interest :  shall  we  return  to 
the  strict  letter  of  Presbyterian  Lata  ?  Would  it  be  wise  to 
discard  creeds  altogether  in  the  reception  of  members  to  our 
churches,  and  conform  strictly  to  the  mode  of  admission  pre- 
scribed m  the  Book  ?  To  these  questions,  those  who  return 
an  answer  in  the  negative,  adduce  considerations  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1.)  The  change  would  create  excitement  and  might  result 
in  harm.  It  may  be  said,  in  favor  of  the  confessions  employed 
in  our  churches,  thit  their  use  is  not  hurtful ;  if  they  re- 
main, the  church  will  not  be  injured.  Quietness,  therefore, 
would  demand  that  they  remain. 

(2.)  The  act  of  admission  to  the  communion  should  be  made 
a  solemn  act.     It  is  better  that  even  the  biptized   children, 
who,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  our  law,  are   already 
members  of  the  church,  should  do  some  act  of  their  own 
which  shall  forever  invest  their  admission  to   sealing   ordin- 
ances with  a  character  of  solemnity,  which  shall  make  them 
feel  that  as  they  come  up  to  "  years  of  discretion,"  they,  by 
their  own  public  declaration,  forever  renounce  the  world,  and 
become  known   as   active  members   of  the   visible   church, 
The  effect  of  the  solemn,  public,  personal  dedication  of  one's 
self  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  bap- 
tized children  of  the  church,  as  of  those  previously  unbap- 
tized, can  not  fail  to  have  a  beneflcial  effect  upon  the  person 
performing  the  act.  28 
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(3.)  There  remains  a  yet  more  important  reason,  for  tlie 
retaining  of  the  present  usage,  even  in  respect  to  children 
"born  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church."  The  same 
chapter  of  the  "  Directory,"  which  prescribes  the  manner  of 
their  admission  to  sealing  ordinances,  prescribes  also  the 
manner  of  their  preparation  for  thi^  important  step,  in  these 
words :  they  *'  are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  repeat  the 
Catechism,  the  ^Lpostles'  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  They 
are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Li  how  many  families  and  Sab- 
bath Schools,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  Catechism  wholly 
ignored  I  How  many  children  never  read,  or  even  hear  of, 
much  less  learn,  the  Apostles'  Creed?  How  few,  compara- 
tively, are  taught  with  that  patience,  constancy  and  faith 
which  should  charjicterize  family  instruction,  "  to  abhor  siD, 
to  fear  God  and  to  obey  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  a 
wide-spread  departure  from  old-time  and  prescribed  modes  of 
Christian  education,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the 
framers  of  the  Standards,  would  have  insisted  on  their  modes 
of  admission  to  sealing  ordinances,  when  their  modes  of 
instruction  wore  so  largely  disregarded. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  each  of  these  reasons,  but  par* 
ticularly  the  last,  lias  weight.  Instruction  in  the  Catechism 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  imurcd  soundness  in  the  faith. 
These  neglected,  it  may  have  become  necessary  for  the 
church,  as  a  guard  against  erroneous  doctrine,  to  establish  a 
new  standard  of  admission  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church. 
The  one  question  for  the  church  to  decide  is,  whether  she 
will  suflFer  the  evil  of  the  imperfect  Christian  education  of 
her  children  to  continue,  and  along  with  that,  keep  creeds  as 
a  defence  ;  or  whether  she  will  restore  the  good,  old  cate- 
chetic  and  primitive  methods  of  education,  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  to  have  done  with  creeds  altogether.  This  latter 
plan,  which,  to  the  writer  s  mind,  seems  the  one  by  far  most 
desirable,  can  yet  be  accomplished  only  by  time.  Mean- 
while, during  the   continued   use   of  creeds,  what  shall  be 
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their /orm;  and  how  shall  the  mo3t  desirable  form  be  at- 
tained ? 

One  circumstance  deserves  attention  at  the  outset.  The 
custom  of  the  church  respecting  the  admission  of  children  to 
sealing  ordinances,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  many 
and  powerful  revivals  in  our  Sabbith  Schools,  and  the 
churches  have  come  to  receive  to  their  communion  children 
of  very  tender  age.  All  the  children  are  obliged  to  assent  to 
the  creed,  equally  with  those  of  more  advanced  years.  But 
no  child  can  understand  one-fourth  part  of  the  language  of 
the  Articles  of  Faith  usually  employed  in  our  churches. 

Also,  the  language  of  these  creeds  is  not  such  as  is  adapted 
to  the  common  class  of  mind.  They  are  drawn  up,  for  the 
most  part,  if  not  wholly,  by  clergymen  who  have  studied  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  not  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  Scripture  only,  but  in  the  technical  language  which  has 
been  employed  by  theologians,  and  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  employ,  as  we  have  seen,  b}'  the  heresies  which 
have  arisen  within  the  church.  The  creeds,  therefore,  which 
are  now  employed  are,  to  a  great  extent,  technical,  8cienti6c, 
abstract,  elaborate,  far,  very  far,  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
children  and  youth,  if  not,  also,  of  adults.  These  words  will 
not  be  understood  as  a  plea  tor  a  creed  level  to  every  com- 
prehension :  no  creed  can  be  such,  for  every  one  must 
embrace  somewhat  of  the  "  mystery  of  godliness  ;"  but,  what 
is  pleaded  for  is  a  creed  which  shall  be  more  simple,  more 
brief  and  more  purely  scriptural  in  its  language.  It  were 
better  for  us  to  return,  in  some  degree,  to  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  church.  According  to  that,  the  admission  of  adults 
to  the  church  was  accomplished  by  the  assent  of  the  candid- 
ate to  certain  facts  of  religion.  This  confession  was  brief, 
simple,  scriptural,  combining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  his  mediatorial  Person  and  Work. 
At  an  early  day,  the  Apostles'  Creed  became  the  customary 
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formula  for  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  and  for  their  con- 
fession at  baptism  and  union  with  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  these  creeds  should  be  sufficiently  strict, 
80  as  not  to  admit  error.  Not  one  word  is  hero  spoken  in 
favor  of  any  latitudinarianism.  No  one  could  abhor,  more 
than  the  writer,  a  symbol  which  could  be  used  as  well  by 
the  "  Broad  Church  "  as  by  the  orthodox.  But  in  respect  to 
this  idea,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lines  between  truth  and 
error  are  now  more  distinctly  drawn  than  in  the  days  of  the 
Niceno  controversy.  No  Ariiin  would  now  seek  to  thrust 
himself  within  an  Orthodox  communion  ;  ho  finds  his  natural, 
his  congenial  home,  within  the  precints  of  a  church  "broad" 
enough  to  embrace  every  form  of  error  the  world  has  ever 
known,  so  only  it  be  coupled  with  a  correct  outward  life. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  the  same  necessity  upon  us,  especially 
the  individual  churches,  for  retaining  a  technical  SN^mbol, 
which  the  Council  of  Nice  had  for  forming  one.  If  our 
creeds  could  be  simplified,  expurgated  of  theological  terms, 
abbreviated,  scripturalized,  they  would,  without  doubt,  retain 
all  their  present  excellencies,  while  they  would  be  relieved 
of  many  defects. 

On  the  supposition,  then,  that  creeds  are,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  remain  in  our  churches,  on  whom  shall  the  labor 
devolve  of  preparing  one  suitable  for  general  use?  At  the 
present  time,  individual  persons  and  individual  churches,  have 
undertaken  the  labor  for  themselves,  and  endless  confusion 
has  been  the  result.  Some  Presbyteries  have  assumed  to 
provide  their  churches  with  a  uniform  creed,  but  the  confu- 
sion is  scarcely  diminished.  To  extricate  the  church  from 
this  confusion,  but  two  courses  are  possible. 

We  must  either  abolish  creeds  altogether,  or  if  they  are  to 
remain,  the  General  Assembly  should  provide  the  churches  with 
a  uniform  creed  for  the  reception  of  all  members  to  the 
church. 

An  effort  was  made  in  this  direction  a  few  years  ago,  which 
for  some  reason  failed.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
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fail.  Let  the  Assembly  appoint  a  Committee  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  church,  of  some  diversity  of  age  and 
temperament,  let  a  symbol  be  prepared,  discussed,  even  for 
two  or  three  years,  in  successive  assemblies  if  necessary,  let 
it  be  thus  revised,  improved,  perfected  and  finally  adopted 
by  the  Assembly.  Thence  let  it  be  sent  down  to  the  Presby- 
teries, with  the  strong  indorsement  of  the  highest  judicatory 
of  our  church,  and  ^Vith  the  earnest  recommendation  that  it 
be  adopted  by  every  presbytery  as  the  uniform  standard  for 
all  its  churches.  Would  not  the  result  be  one  we  might  all 
hail  with  joy  ? 

It  is  evident  too,  that  the  church,  through  its  General  As- 
sembly, has  this  power.  In  the  "  Form  of  Government,"  (ch, 
i,  §  2,)  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  every  Christian  Church,  or  union 
or  association  of  particular  churches,  is  entitled  to  declare  the 
terms  of  admission  into  its  communion,  and  the  qualifications 
of  its  ministers  and  members,  as  well  as  the  whole  system  of 
its  irfternal  government,  which  Christ  hath  appointed."  Let 
General  Assembly  prescribe  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
all  the  members  of  our  churches,  by  sending  forth  a  uniform 
standard  of  belief,  and  it  will  have  done  a  good  work  for  the 
church.  Many  churches  and  many  of  our  older  pastors  feel 
the  need,  at  the  present  time,  of  creeds,  very  different  from 
those  they  now  employ,  and  yet  they  shrink  from  adding  a 
single  new  symbol  to  those,  so  numberless,  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

This  part  of  the  discussion  may  therefore  properly  termin- 
ate, with  the  expression  of  a  conviction,  that  the  creeds,  on 
which  believers  are  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
should  be  more  simple,  more  brief,  more  scriptural  in  their 
terminology ;  and  that  the  General  Assembly  of  our  Church 
should  be  petitioned  to  provide  the  churches  with  a  uniform 
and  abbreviated  symbol. 

The  writer  cannot  lay  aside  his  pen,  without  expressing 
the  wish,  that  the  thoughts  herein   embodied   may  awaken 
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other  minds  in  the  same  direction,  may  stimulate  abler  pens 
to  the  discussion  of  the  theme,  and  may  result  in  combining 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  the  production  of  a  creed,  in 
the  adoption  of  which  all  portions  of  the  Church  naay  heartly 
unite. 


Art.  VI.— PRESBYTERIAN  REUNION. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  divided.  The  rupture  was  preceded 
by  violent  ecclesiastical  agitations,  and  bitter  doctrinal  con- 
troversies. A  new  generation  has  since  grown  up,  and  a  new 
and  calmer  spirit  pervades  our  churches.  By  a  sure  in- 
stinct they  have  been  coming  nearer  together.  Tho  ques- 
tion about  voluntary  societies  has  become  insignificant ;  the 
doctrinal  differences  are  fading  away  ;  the  Plan  of  Uiflon  is 
well  nigh  obsolete  ;  slavery  is  abolished  throughout  the  land, 
by  a  higher  than  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian cliurchesof  both  Schools  are  together,  and  by  them- 
selves, and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time.  •  The  whole  of 
the  new  generation  of  ministers,  and  the  great  body  of  tho 
laity,  in  both  branches  of  the  church,  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  continuing  a  division,  which  weakens  and  embarrasses  ns 
at  many  points,  which  is  a  reproach  to  our  Christianity, 
and  an  incubus  upon  our  proper  Christian  work.  We  have 
the  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  polity  ;  we  are  distin- 
guished by  identical  family  characteristics  from  the  other 
denominations  around  us  ;  we  are  living  and  working  for  the 
same  ends,  in 'the  same  towns  and  villages  across  the  broad 
central  belt  of  our  common  country  ;  we  are  planting  our  mis- 
sionary and  feeble  churches  side  by  side  in  our  new  states 
and  territories,  and  so  wasting  our  strength.  Why,  then, 
should  wo  stay  longer  asunder  ? 
Wise  and  good  men  have  been  asking  this  question  for  the 
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last  ten  years  ;  and  the  time  has  now  come  when  it.  must  be 
answered.  Before  God  and  our  consciences,  acting  in  the 
•name  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  under  the  most 
solemn  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  Him  and  to  his  Church, 
we  are  summoned  to  answer  this  question,  on  which  so  much 
depends.  No  more  momentous  ecclesiastical  decision  is  now 
pending.  Personal  and  partisan  considerations  are  as  the 
small  dust  in  the  balance.  And  we  are  to  answer  it  in  view 
•of  the  present  and  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  past.  The 
stress  is  not  on  what  we  may  have  been,  but  on  what  we  now 
are,  and  what  we  are  to  be.  Each  side  may  honor  for  their 
services  the  men  who  bore  aloft  its  banner  in  the  contests  of 
the  past  generation  ;  each  may  still  claim  that  itself  was  then 
all  right,  and  the  other  party  all  wrong  ;  but  that  it  is  not  the 
•question  now  before  us.  We  have  a  present  duty  to  per- 
form ;  and  the  past  may  be  to  us  quite  as  much  a  warning  as 
an  example.  Ho  who  reads  the  present  only  by  the  lights 
and  shades  of  the  past  can  not  act  wisely  for  the  future.  And 
we  are  in  fact  deciding  rather  for  our  posterity  than  for  our- 
selves. Those  who  oppose  reunion  assume,  then,  a  most 
serious  responsibility.  He  who,  at  such  a  juncture,  wrongly 
accuses  brethren  of  heresy,  that  he  may  get  an  argument 
for  continuance  in  schism,  incurs  a  double  guilt.  He  de- 
fames, that  he  may  keep  asunder. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches,  commonly  called  Old  and  New 
School,  exchanged  delegates  for  the  first  time  in  1863,  at 
Philadelphia,  where  the  Now  School  was  in  session,  and  at 
Peoria,  where  the  Old  School  met.  A  thrill  of  joy  swept 
through  the  churches,  when  these  cordial  and  fraternal  greet- 
ings were  swiftly  and  widely  diffused.  The  Princeton  Review 
then  said  :  "Every  Christian  must  rejoice  in  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  both  the  venerable  bodies,  which  have  thus  auspic- 
iously inauguarated  the  measures  which  contemplate  the 
ultimate  reUnion  of  the  great  churches  which  they  represent 
^ All  the  causes  [which  led  to  the  separation]  are  gradu- 
ally ceasing  to  exist."    All  felt  what  was  coming.     The  prog- 
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ress  of  -the  war  drew  our  churches  together.  The  Old 
School,  became,  as  a  whole,  as  loyal,  and  as  outspoken  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  the  New  School.  Their  extreme  Border 
State  men  were  driven  to  the  wall.  Matters  advanced  so 
rapidly  that,  in  1866,  large  and  able  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  both  Assemblies,  to  consider  the  terms  of  reunion. 
After  repealed,  prayerful  and  encouraging  conferences,  they 
agreed,  with  most  unexpected  unanimity,  upon  a  joint  Report. 
This  Report  is  able,  candid,  acute  and  conciliatory.  It  is  a 
noble  basis,  possibly  with  some  slight  modifications,  for  a 
magnanimous,  cordial  and  permanent  reUnion.  The  fact  that 
our  admirable  committees  were  able,  after  a  prolonged,  sharp 
and  yet  most  courteous  discussion,  to  agree  on  this  document, 
is  an  indication  and  presage  of  what  we  hold  to  be  the  fact 
about  our  two  churches, — that  they  are  already  one  in  fact> 
in  heart  and  mind,  and  only  need  to  come  together,  and  talk 
with  each  other  in  a  Christian  mood,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  same  unanimity  (with  some  stern  exceptions),  which 
characterised  the  deliberations  and  results  of  the  joint  com* 
mittees.  Their  Report  covers  all  the  grounds  of  difference, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

PROPOSED  TERMS  OP  REUNION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BRANCHES  OP 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring on  the  desirableness  and  practicability  of  uniting  these 
two  bodies,  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  assigned  us,  and  having  earnestly  sought  Divine  guid- 
ance, and  patiently  devoted  ourselves  to  the  investigation  of 
the  questions  involved,  agree  in  presenting  the  following  for 
the  consideration,  and,  if  they  see  fit,  for  the  adoption,  of  the 
two  General  Assemblies : 

Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom^ 
would  be  promoted  by  healing  our  divisions;  that  practical 
union  would  greatly  augment  the   eflSciency  of  the  whole- 
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Church  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  divinely-appointed 
work ;  that  the  main  causes  producing  division  have  either 
wholly  passed  away,  or  become  in  a  great  degree  inopera- 
tive ;  and  that  two  bodies,  bearing  the  same  name,  adopting 
the  same  Constitution,  and  claiming  the  same  corporate  rights, 
can  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  imperative  reasons 
in  maintaining  separate  and,  in  some  respects,  rival  organiza- 
tions ;  and  regarding  it  as  both  just  and  proper  that  a  Re- 
union should  be  effected  by  the  two  Churches,  as  independent 
bodies  and  on  equal  terms  ;  we  propose  the  following  terms 
and  recommendations,  as  suited  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
case : 

1.  The  Reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and 
ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards  ;  the  Confession 
of  Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted 
"  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;"  and  its  fair,  historical  sense,  as  it  is  accepted  by 
the  two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Arminianism  and  Pelagianism  on  the 
other,  shall  be  regarded  as  tlie  sense  in  which  it  is  received 
and  adopted  ;  and  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  rule  of  our 
polity. 

2.  All  the  ministers  and  churches  embraced  in  the  two 
bodies  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  standing  in  the  united 
body  which  they  tnay  hold  in  their  respective  connections  up 
to  the  consummation  of  the  Union  ;  and  all  the  churches  con- 
nected with  the  united  body,  not  thoroughly  Presbyterian  in 
their  organization,  shall  bo  advised  to  perfect  their  organiza- 
tion as  soon  as  is  permitted  by  the  highest  interests  to  be 
consulted  ;  no  other  shall  be  chosen  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  as  are  eligible  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  several  Presbyteries  and  Synods^ 
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shall  be  adjusted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united 
Church. 

4.  Tlie  official  records  of  the  two  Branches  of  the  Church 
for  the  period  of  separation  shall  be  preserved  and  held  as 
making  up  the  one  history  of  the  Church,  and  no  rule  or  pre- 
cedent which  does  not  stand  approved  by  both  the  bodies 
shall  bo  of  any  authority  until  retlstablished  in  the  united 
body. 

5.  The  corporate  right,  now  held  by  the  two  General  Assem- 
blies  and  by  their  Boards  and  Committees,  shall,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, bo  consolidated  and  applied  for  their  several  objects 
as  defined  by  law. 

6.  There  shall  be  one  set  of  Committees  or  Boards  for  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  and  tho  other  religious  enterprises  of 
the  Church,  which  the  churches  shall  bo  encouraged  to  sus- 
tain, though  left  free  to  cast  their  contributions  into  other 
channels,  if  thoy  desire  to  do  so. 

7.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Union  shall  be  eifected, 
the  General  Assembly  shall  reconstruct  and  consolidate  the 
several  Permanent  Committees  and  Boards  which  now  belong 
to  tho  two  Assemblies,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  impartiality,  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  two 
bodies  constituting  tho  united  Church. 

8.  When  it  shall  bo  ascertained  that  the  requisite  number 
of  Presbyteries  of  the  two  bodies  have  approved  the  terms  of 
union  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  the  two  General  Assemblies 
shall  each  appoint  a  Committee  of  seven,  none  of  them  having 
an  official  relation  to  either  the  Board  or  the  Committee  of 
Publication,  who  shall  constitute  a  Joint  Committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  revise  the  Catalogues  of  the  existing  pub- 
lications of  the  two  Churches,  and  to  mjvke  out  a  list  from 
them  (»f  such  books  and  tracts  as  shall  be  issued  bv  the  united 
Church  ;  and  any  Catalogue  thus  made  out,  in  order  to  its 
adoption,  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  five  members  of  each 
Committee. 

9.  If,  at  any  time  after  the  Union  has  been  effected,  any  of 
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the  Theological  Seminaries,  under  the  care  and  control  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly,  shall  desire  to  put  themselves  under  Synod- 
ical  control,  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so  at  the  request  of 
their  Boards  of  direction  ;  and  those  Seminaries  which  are 
independent  in  their  organization  shall  have  no  privilege  of 
putting  themselves  under  ecclesiastical  control,  to  the  end  that, 
if  practicable,  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  such 
Institutions  may  ultimately  prevail  through  the  entire  united 
Church. 

10.  It  shall  be  regarded  as  the  duty  of  all  our  judicatories, 
ministers,  and  people  in  the  united  Church  to  study  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  to  guard  against  all  needless  and 
oflFensive  references  to  the  causes  that  have  divided  us  ;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  re^fival  of  past  issues  by  the  continuance 
of  any  usage  in  either  Branch  of  the  Church  that  has  grown 
out  of  our  former  conflicts,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
lower  judicatories  of  the  Church,  that  they  conform  their 
practice  in  relation  to  all  such  usages,  as  far  as  consistent  with 
their  convictions  of  duty,  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Church 
prior  to  the  controversies  that  resulted  in  the  separation. 

11.  The  terms  of  the  Reunion  shall  be  of  binding  force,  if 
they  shdl  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  Presbyteries  con- 
nected with  each  Branch  of  the  Church  within  one  year  after 
they  shall  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

12.  The  terms  of  the  ReUnion  shall  be  published  by  direc* 
tion  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  1867,  for  the  deliberate  ex- 
amination of  both  Branches  of  the  Church,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  1868  any 
modification  of  them  they  may  deem  desirable,  in  view  of  any 
new  light  that  may  have  been  received  during  the  year. 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  and 
the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Gueen,  LL.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  Daniel 
Lord,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,of  New  York, 
and  Hon.  William  Strong  and  Hon.  Geo.  Sharswood,  LL.D., 
of  Pennsylvania,  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assemblies  a 
Committee  to  investigate  all   questions  of  property  and  of 
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vested  rights,  as  they  may  stand'  related  to  the  matter  of  Re- 
union, and  this  Committee  shall  report  to  the  Joint  Committee 
as  early  as  the  first  of  January,  1868. 

14.  It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  adapt  our  ecclesiastical 
system  to  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  united 
Church  as  a  greitly  enlarged  and  widely  extended  body,  some 
changes  in  the  Constitution  will  be  required.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  request  the  two  General  Assemblies  to  in- 
struct them  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  sfn  additional 
article  on  this  subject,  to  be  reported  to  the  Assemblies  of 
1868. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee, 

Charles  W.  Beatty,  Chairman. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield,  Secretary. 

New  York,  May  7tli.  18G7. 

Leaving  their  Report  with  the  General  Assemblies  and  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  their  denomination  throughout  the 
land,  your  Committee  can  not  disregard  the  Providential 
auspices  under  which  their  recommendations  await  decision. 
The  present  is  thought  to  be  a  favorable  time,  now  that  many 
questions  of  former  controversy  have  lost  their  interest,  for 
adopting  a  magnanimous  policy  suited  to  the  necessities  of  our 
country  and  the  world.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  his- 
tory of  great  renown.  It  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  both  hemispheres.  Its  republi- 
can and  representative  character,  the  parity  of  its  clergy,  the 
simplicity  of  its  order,  the  equity  of  its  administration,  its 
sympathy  with  our  institutions,  its  ardent  patriotism  in  all 
stages  of  our  history,  its  Qexible  adaptation  to  our  heterogene- 
ous population,  its  liberal  support  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
seminaries  designed  for  general  education  and  theological 
culture,  its  firm  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  Kingdom,  and  that  by  moans  of  revealed  truth  and 
the  special  eflusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  distinction  from  all 
trust  in  human  arts  and  devices,  all  unite  to  promise,  if  we  are 
wise  and  faithful,  a  future  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
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these  United  States  greater  and  better  tban  all  the  past. 
Amid  the  changes  which  have  occurred  around  us,  we  are 
confident  that  nothing  true  and  good  will  ever  recede  or  de- 
cay ;  and  it  becomes  all  those  who  love  the  faith,  order,  and 
worship,  abounding  in  love  and  hope,  to  pray  that  God  would 
count  them  worthy  of  their  calling,  that  they  may  fulfill  all 
the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness  and  the  work  of  faith  with 
power,  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be  glori- 
fied in  them,  and  they  in  Him,  according  to  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

William  Adams,  Chairman. 

New  York,  May  7th,  1867. 

In  the  Old  School  Assembly,  which  met  last  May  at  Cincin- 
cinnati,  this  Report  was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  a 
majority  of  whom  brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  adopted 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  first,  which  "  recognizes  in  the  unanimity  of  the  Joint 
Committee  the  finger  of  God  as  pointing  toward  an  early  and 
cordial  reunion  of  the  two  sister  churches  now  so  long  sepa- 
rated"; and  the  seventh,  which  declares  that  "the  Assembly 
is  not  called  upon  to  express  either  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation of  the  terms  of  reunion  presented  by  the  Committee 
in  its  details."  This  Assembly  also  declined  to  instruct  the 
Joint  Committee  to  bring  in  an  article  on  the  **  changes  in  the 
Constitution  "  that  may  be  required  after  reunion.  The  minor- 
ity of  the  Special  Committee  in  that  Assembly  brought  in  a 
Report,  asking  that  their  Committee  on  Retinion  be  instructed 
to  obtain,  1.  A  more  definite  statement  of  the  doctrinal  basis ; 
2.  An  exclusion  of  "  Committee-men  "  (as  under  the  Plan  of 
Union)  from  the  church  courts;  and,  3.  An  express  recog- 
nition of  the  right  and  duty  of  each  Presbytery  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  soundness  of  every  minister  it  receives.  After  a  close 
debate,  these  resolutions  were  rejected  by  the  decisive  vote 
of  152  to  64. 

The  New  School  Assembly,  at  Rochester,  adopted  the  Re- 
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port  of  the  Joint  Committee  with  entire  unanimity,  including 
the  fourteenth  article  on  "  the  changes  in  the  Constitution." 
They  say  "that  results  have  already  been  reached  full  of 
promise  and  hope  ;  that,  whatever  concessions  have  been 
made,  they  only  indicate  how  near  the  two  parts  of  the  divided 
Church  have  approached  each  other  ;  that  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  Christian  charity  would  dictate  lias  been 
yielded  ;  and  that,  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulties  or  dif- 
ferences, a  proper  regard  has  been  preserve^  for  the  honor 
and  rights  of  the  respective  bodies."  And  they  add,  that  th§ 
Report  as  adopted  still  "leaves  the  General  Assemblies  of 
1868  free  to  act  with  reference  to  tliese  terms  of  Reunion,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  providential  signs  may  indicate ;  and,  if 
advisable,  to  submit  them  to  the  constitutional  and  final  action 
of  the  Presbyteries.  Ample  opportunity  is  thus  aflforded  for 
a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  in  all 
its  bearings,  as  they  shall  affect  local  interests  or  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  Church." 

It  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  so  momentous  a  Re- 
port would  be  closjely  scrutinized.  The  Joint  Committee  in- 
vite suggestions,  from  both  friends  and  opponents,  on  all  the 
proposed  articles  of  agreement.  Every  sentence  and  clause 
should  be  scanned.  Each  side  ought  to  be  convinced  that 
the  other,  as  well  as  itself,  is  prepared  for  reunion.  This  can, 
indeed,  be  fully  determined  only  by  the  final  votes  in  the 
Assemblies  and  Presbyteries,  but  testimony  from  all  quarters 
may,  in  the  meanwhile,  indicate  the  mind  of  the  church.  The 
Presbyteries  are  already  taking  up  the  matter.  Our  religious 
journals,  on  both  sides,  are  debating  it  somewhat  warmly. 
This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  it  is  bettor  for  us  not  to  press  im- 
mediate reunion,  if  we  are  to  come  together  only  for  strife  and 
debate.  Lot  us  have  the  debate  first,  that  when  we  "meet 
to  part  no  more "  it  may  be  only  with  peace  and  thankful- 
ness. 

At  the  s.ime  time,  in  such  a  preliminary  discussion,  it  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  be  candid  and  set  down  naught  in 
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malice.  We  are  bound  bjflke  most  solemn  considerations  to 
judge  each  others'  positioapiid  ^vord8  in  the  most  charitable 
manner.  Each  must,  to  sjkne  extent,  take  the  other's  testi- 
mony about  itself.  Neither  should  impute  to  the  other  what 
that  other  expressly  disavows :  for  when  this  is  done,  and 
persisted  in,  all  possible  basis  for  reunion  is  gone.  The  moral 
tie  of  all  reunion  is  mutual  confidence.  More  than  this  i& 
indeed  needed,  but  this  is  vital. 

And  our  religious  newspapers,  on  both  sides,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have,  with  slight  exceptions,  thus  far  conducted  the 
discussion  in  a  good  spirit,  trying  to  bring  out  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Dr.  Monfort,  of  Cincinnati,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  has  gone  into  the  subject,  in  the  Presbyter,  with  the 
most  fulness  and  ability.  The  Banner,  of  Pittsburg,  has  done 
good  service ;  and  TJiePresbyterianjOt  Philadelphia,  though  not 
fully  decided,  has  been  entirely  fair.  The  New  School  journals 
have  all  favored  the  Report.  The  general  tone  of  discussion 
was  manly  and  conciliatory,  until  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Princeton  lievieiv,  in  July,  giving  an  account  of  the  last 
Assembly.  Everybody  knew  that  that  Review  would  oppose 
reunion.  Ever  since  the  division,  which  it  at  first  opposed,  it 
has  been  uncompromising  toward  the  New  School.  It  has, 
recently,  been  fond  of  the  conceit  of  likening  us  to  *'seccssion- 
iits"  and  "rebels,"  and  the  Old  School  to  the  loyal  nation. 
Two  years  ago,  it  advocated  the  readmission  of  the  seceded 
Southern  churches,  with  all  the  guilt  of  secession  in  both, 
state  and  church  upon  them,  back  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Northern  church,  without  any  conditions ;  while  it  insisted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  New  School  should  be  readmitted  only 
on  condition  of  repenting  of  sins  it  was  not  committing,  and 
recanting  heresies  it  had  always  repudiated.  So  that,  unless 
it  had  experienced  a  remarkable  change,  all  knew  that  its  op- 
position to  reunion  would  be  an  inevitable  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Progress,  in  this  world,  is  through  antagonisms; 
and  here  was  the  antagonism  in  our  progress  to  reunion.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  we  did  not  really 
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anticipate  just  that  style  of  oppcflBon  which  these  last  tacticB 
have  developed.  Wo  had  8uppal|p  that  some  feeble  rays  of 
the  general  spiritof  conciliation  anft.  courtesy,  which  is  pervad- 
ing our  churches,  might  have  been  reflected  from  this  mirror; 
but  it  seems  that  it  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  only  past  fends 
and  not  present  harmonies.  In  all  the  heat  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversies, thirty  years  ago,  no  more  reckless  or  distorted 
representations  of  the  New  School  positions  were  ever  penned 
than  have  ju>t  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Review.  We  say 
this  deliberately,  for  we  must  say  it.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
not  to  bo  silent  under  such  imputations.  Principles  are  as- 
cribed to  us  which  we  have  uniformly  disavowed,  and  doc- 
trines we  have  never  cherished.  If  the  New  School  and  the 
Old  School  be  as  here  represented,  all  talk  about  relinion  is  a 
waste  of  breath ;  for  the  lievieia  knows  that  we  deny  these 
charges,  and  yet  reiterates  them,  as  if  its  dictum  were  infal- 
lible against  our  disclaimer:  how,  then,  can  we  ever  come  to 
terms?  In  discussing  the  points  here  made,  we  mean  to  use 
great  plainness  of  speech,  following  the  example  set  us  by  the 
Revieio ;  but  even  in  doing  this,  we  trust  that  we  may  be  kept 
from  ascribing  to  the  other  side  what  it  would  indignantly  re- 
ject as  a  calumny.  Wo  shall  also  discuss  these  points  in  a 
strictly  impersonal  way,  taking  the  Princeton  Review  as  the 
representative  of  certain  opinions  and  prejudices.  Men  are  of 
comparatively  slight  account  in  such  a  debate. 

The  whole  tone  of  its  discussion  is  that  of  an  argument  for 
a  foregone  conclusion ;  it  is  not  an  inquiry,  but  an  indictment 
and  a  judgment.  It  is  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  intent  at  all 
hazards  in  making  out  his  case.  The  thesis  is,  that  reunion  is 
now  impossible;  this  is  "demonstrated  "  by  divers  dicta.  It 
is  not  an  inquiry  whether  the  New  School  be  heretical,  but 
the  point-blank  assertion  that  it  does  foster  heresy.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  prove  that  we  subscribe  to  the  Confession  in 
an  "immoral"  way,  but  it  roundly  declares  that  we  allow  it  to 
be  done.  Reunion  was  rapidly  advancing.  Both  Assemblies 
encouraged  it.      It  must  be  blocked  if  possible.      A  strong 
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assault  must  be  made  at  once  on  the  advancing  lines.  The 
■danger  is  so  imminent,  that  there  is  hardly  time  for  argument; 
it  is  dictation  and  authority.  The  faithful  are  told  that  the 
ark  is  in  danger ;  that  all  they  hold  dear  is  on  the  verge  of 
ruin;  that  more  than  half  of  their  own  number  have  already 
struck  their  arms  and  capitulated,  and  must  bo  brought  back, 
or  else  the  heresies  and  immoral  principles  of  the  New  School 
will  speedily  overwhelm  them.  All  of  which  is  just  in  place 
in  the  midst  of  negotiations  for  peace,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Old  School  Assembly  solemnly  enjoins  on  all  its  churches 
and  ministers  "to  cherish  fraternal  feelings,  to  cultivate  Chris- 
tian intercourse  .  .  .  and  to  avoid  all  needless  controversies  and 
competitions  adapted  to  perpetuate  division  and  strifeJ^  (Min- 
utes, 1866.)  And  so  the  Princeton  Review,  to  honor  its  own 
Assembly,  rakes  up  old  charges  against  us,  in  the  most  exag 
gerated  and  embittered  form.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  novel 
way  of  promoting  "fraternal  feelings."  It  may  come  back  to 
plague  the  inventor. 

The  Princeton  Revieio  seems  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  the 
great  changes  which  have  come  over  both  "schools  "  since  the 
acts  of  excision.  Some  of  these  are  patent  to  all  who  have 
eyes  and  are  willing  to  see  ;  others  are  more  hidden  and 
subtle,  but  not  the  less  real,  though  they  may  not  be  so  readily 
put  into  formulas.  Among  the  former  are  the  notorious  facts, 
that  the  New  School  is  thoroughly  organized  as  a  Presby- 
terian body,  having  renounced  the  vain  attempt  to  combine 
incongruous  elements  in  its  system  of  church  order,  and  no 
longer  favoring  even  the  vestiges  of  the  Plan  of  Union  for  any 
future  chnf  ches  ;  that  it  is  not  strenuous  as  to  the  support  of 
voluntary  societies ;  that  it  is  separated  in  all  church  action 
from  Congregationalism  ;  that  many  of  its  more  extreme  men 
have  willingly  gone  into  other  church  connections  ;  that  cer 
tain  objectionable  forms  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  are  no 
more  taught  in  its  pulpits  and  seminaries  ;  that  it,  in  short, 
has  become  a  homogeneous  body,  on  the  basis  of  the  standards 

•of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  and  that,  especially  in  case  of 
29 
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reunion,  all  these  tendencies  will  be  accelerated  and  carried 
to  their  completion.     In  the  Old  School,  too,  there  is,  if  we 
mistake  uot,  less  disposition  to  insist  on  the  mere  technicalities 
of  systematic  theology ;  a  position  harmonious  with  ours  on 
the  subject  of  human  rights  and  bondage  ;  a  greater  willing- 
ness to  hear  and  credit  our  testimony  about  ourselves ;  a 
desire,  in  short,  to  look  at  the  points  of  agreement  rather  than 
at  the  differences ;  and  an  increasing  disposition,  while  cling- 
ing to  the  essentials,  to  let  the  non-essentials  adjust  themselves. 
In  social,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  even  doctrinal  matters^ 
we  can  no  longer  draw  our  lines  outside  of  both  schools. 
There  are  Old  School  men  in  New  School  churches,  and  New 
School  in  the  Old,  and  thev  are  liked  in  both.     The  distinc- 
tion  of  New  England  and  Scotch-Irish  belongs  to  the  past. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  laymen  do  not  know  the  points  of  differ- 
ence ;    and  two-thirds  of  our  ministers  do  not  mind  them. 
They  are  discussed  in  our  seminaries,  but  not  much  in  our 
pulpits.     True,  if  certain  phrases  be  started,  as  imputation, 
inability  and  limited  atonement,  some  ears  at  once  become 
erect,  and  neither  extreme  can  quite  see  through  the  def- 
initions and  philosophy  of  the  other  ;  but  the  disputation  is 
generally  adjourned,  nemine  contradicentc  ;  and  the  disputants 
go  into  their  pulpits  and  preach  the  same  grand,  old  doctrines 
of  our  Reformed  Confession,  the  same  **svstem  of  doctrine'^ 
in  its  fitting  terms ;  and  the  people  hear  them  gladly,  and 
sinners  are  converted  and  saints  built  up  in  the  immemorial 
faith  of  the  Church  of  our  Redeemer.     This  is  about  the  fair 
state  of  the  case  now  in  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.     Strong,  subtle,  unseen,  divine  influences  «rt*e  drawing 
them  nearer  and  closer — even  to  each  others'  hearts.     The 
breath  of  a  new  and  better  life  is  wafted  over  us  from  above. 
We  feel  and  know  its  serene   energy.     It  comes  from  the 
deepest  instincts  of  the  Christian  heart.     Day  by  day  it  is 
gathering  nutriment  and  vigor,  and  struggling  to  put  on  its 
full  and  radiant  form  of  harmony  and  beauty.     It  is  a  partial 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer,  that  they  all  may 
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be  one  I     It  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  to  our  churches.    They 
who  fight  against  it  know  not  what  they  do. 

The  first  specific  point  made  by  the  Princeton  lievieia  ohovrs 
its  animus,  viz. :  that  the  Reunion  of  the  churches  "  concerns 
the  very  existence"  of  the  Old  School  Church  ;  that  the 
Report  calls  upon  them  "  to  renounce  that  in  which  our  special 
identity  consists  ; "  "  that  the  historic  il  reality  known  and 
revered  as  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  will  cease  to 
exist,"  and,  therefore, "  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
union,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience,"  while  with  its  advocates  it 
is  only  "  a  matter  of  expediency,  or,  at  most,  of  sentiment." 
(pp.  502-3.)  Is  it  not  rather  an  assumption,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  reiinion,  both  Old  School  and  New  School,  have  no 
"conscience"  in  the  matter,  but  are  only  controlled  by  "ex- 
pediency" or  "sentiment"?  Who  gave  anybody  a  mo- 
nopoly of  conscience  in  this  debate  ?  The  argument,  too 
is  fallacious.  If  it  has  any  force,  it  is  an  estoppel  on  all  pos- 
Bible  projects  for  reunion.  If  the  Old  School  is  bound  in 
conscience  not  to  renounce  its  "  identity "  as  Old  School,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  reiinion,  but  only  absorption.  Rsiiaion 
implies,  that  it  is  willing  to  put  off  "  this  fond  and  false  ident- 
ity," and  "woo  and  clasp"  a  better  mode  of  being.  A  bachelor 
cannot  remain  a  bachelor  and  get  married  too.  And  how  long 
has  this  Old  School  "identity"  been  in  existence?  Just  as 
long  as  the  New  School,  and  no  longer.  If  the  two  are  reunited, 
their  separate  identity,  of  course,  is  lost.  But  this  identity 
consists,  in  each  case,  chiefly  in  its  antagonism  to  the  other. 
What  will  be  lost  is  this  antagonism,  and  nothing  more.  The 
reunited  body  will  have  the  same  Confession  and  Catechisms 
and  Government  and  Representation  ;  only  the  presbyteries 
will  send  Commissioners  to  one  Assembly  instead  of  two. 
The  proper  Presbyterian  identity  will  remain  unchanged.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  it  is  best  to  have  just  such  a  sepa- 
rate body  as  the  Old  School,  forever  apart  from  all  others,  as  a 
standing  memorial  of  certain  peculiar  views  and  principles. 
Bat  a  church  is  not  merely  a  monument :  the  Greek  Church 
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called  itself  "orthodox"  and  became  stagnant.  Can  not 
something  bo  conceived  more  perfect  than  even  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church  just  as  it  now  is  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  church  both  conservative  and  pro- 
gressive, liberal  while  true  to  the  faith,  storing  the  wealth  of 
the  past  and,  also,  provident  for  the  wants  of  the  future,  cor- 
dially accepting  its  historic  symbols  while  recognizing  infalli- 
bility only  in  the  Divine  Word,  combining  and  adjusting  all 
the  diverse  elements,  by  whose  perpetual  inter-action  the  high- 
est forms  of  life  are  engendered  ?  We  would  rather  be  in  a 
church  which  contained  both  Calvin  and  Edwards,  both 
Alexander  and  Richards,  than  in  one  which  had  only  one  of 
these  ;  and  we  would  not  stay  in  a  church  which  would  cast 
out  any  one  of  them. 

The  Princeton  Review  further  asserts,  that  in  the  proposed 
plan  of  reliunion  everything  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  Old 
School  to  the  New  ;  that  the  Old  School  membei  s  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  and  two  thirds  of  the  last  0.  S.  Assembly, 
and  all  Old  School  men  who  advocate  this  plan,  have  "surren- 
dered at  discretion,"  and  given  up  all  the  principles  which 
distinguish  that  venerable  body.  The  acceptance  of  this  plan, 
it  says,  would  involve  "a  great  moral  wrong."  It  spares 
neither  friend  nor  foe;  all  that  do  not  agree  with  it  have  slight 
claims  to  conscience,  or  orthodoxy,  or  faithful  adherence  to  the 
standards.  This  sweeping  charge,  now,  has  in  it  a  fallacious 
semblance  of  truth,  while  it  is  essentially  untrue.  Of  course, 
in  all  questions  between  two  parties  about  reuniting  on  fair 
and  equal  terms,  the  stricter  party  will  always  seem  to 
yield  the  most  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  it  is  in  its  very  prov- 
ince and  position,  that  it  appears  to  exercise  the  grace  of  mag- 
nanimity more  conspicuously.  It  is  essential  to  reunion,  that 
there  bo  some  concessions  in  deference  to  each  others'  rights ; 
and  such  benignity  would  be  most  significant  where  it  was 
most  required.  If  the  Princeton  Revieiv  would  only  once 
speak  out  fairly  and  kindly  about  the  New  School,  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  seem  to  have  "  surrendered  at  discretion  "all 
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that  it  has  been  so  long  fighting  for  ;  but  it  might  none  the 
less  be  a  hopeful  sign. — Taking  Old  School  and  New  School, 
however,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  they  now  are, 
it  can  not  by  any  means  be  said  that  in  the  proposed  plan  the 
New  School  has  made  no  concessions.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  exscinding  act,  though  it  still  thinks  it  unconstitutional ; 
in  all  that  concerns  Presbyterian  order  and  organization, 
and  affiliation  with  outside  bodies,  it  concedes  everything  ;  it 
gives  in  a  more' unreserved  adhesion  to  our  symbols,  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  than  it  could  then  have  done  ;  it  gives  up  its 
distinctive  committees  and  organizations,  built  up  entirely 
by  its  own  energy  ;  in  respect  to  the  churches  formed  on  the 
Plan  of  Union,  and  to  Seminaries,  it  is  willing  to  do  all  that 
it  can  in  consistency  with  the  rights  of  others  ;  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  minority,  when  all  its  own  schemes  and  operations 
are  vigorous  and  growing ;  if  it  looked  chiefly  to  personal 
and  denomin  itional  ends,  it  would  be  wiser  for  it  to  remain 
separate. — But,  after  all,  have  we  not  grown  so  near  together, 
that  neither  really,  under  this  plan,  "surrenders"  aught  to  the 
other?  Is  there  much  of  a  sacrifice  on  either  side?  What 
is  sacrificed,  what  is  not  gained,  if  both  are  really  willing  to 
receive  the  same  old  standards  in  the  same  spirit? — As  to  the 
Old  School  men,  so  far  as  appears,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Old  School  itself,  who  are  accused  by  the  Bevieiv  of  giving 
up  all  their  distinctive  principles, — they  probably  know  what 
they  are  about  and  are  well  able  to  defend  themselves.*  They 
comprise  some  of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  country,  far  above  the  reich  of  wholesale 
accusations.  But  it  certainly  is  a  curious,  if  not  entertaining 
spectacle,  to  have  on  one  side  nearly  all  of  the  best  Committee 
that  could  be  found  in  the  OW  School,  and  more  than  two- 

• 

thirds  of  its  last  Assembly,  and  most  of  its  laymen,  agreeing 
to  a  carefully  proposed  plan,— and  then  to  have  its  only  quar- 
terly R3view  announce  in  migisteriil  terms,  that   they  have 
all  gone   over   to   the  enemy,  and  prophesy  that  this  plan 
thus  sanctioned,  will  *'  be  nearly  unanimously  rejected  by  our 
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branch  of  the  church."  It  must  bo  very  cogent  arguments 
that  can  achieve  such  a  victory  ;  mere  dictation  will  not  be 
likely  to  do  it. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  special  objections  made  to  the  Plan 
and  to  the  New  School : 

1.  The  first  count  in  the  indictment  is  upon  the  interpreta- 
tation  of  what  is  commonly  called  "the  terras  of  subscription" 
or,  more  properly,  the  form  of  assent,  to  our  Confession  of 
Faith.  Our  ministers,  ruling  elders  and  deacons  are  required 
to  receive  this  Confession  "  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  This  is  the  whole  of 
the  formula  ;  and  the  question  is  upon  its  interpretation.  The 
Princeton  Review  rightly  considers  this  as  a  vital  point,  involv- 
ing the  personal  honor  and  honesty  of  our  ministry  ;  and  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  no  charges  which  cannot  bo  proved. 
If  it  accuses  us  of  holding  an  "  immoral"  principle,  and  the  ac- 
cusation is  not  sustained,  it  is  itself  liable  to  the  counter  charge 
of  wilful  defamation  ;  and  its  own  unproved  accusation  against 
us  is  the  proof  of  its  guilt. 

It  says,  that  we  hold  to  "  a  latitudinarian  principle  of  sub 
scription,"  which  "allows  men  to  adopt  our  system,  who  no- 
toriously do  not  adopt  it ; "  that  this  is  "  a  revival  of  the 
famous  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tract  No.  90,  which  asserted 
the  propriety  of  signing  a  creed  in  a  *  non-natural '  sense  ; " 
and  further  (pp.  505-6),  that  "  this  is  the  very  principle  which 
constitui^s  the  Qum  and  substance  of  the  Plan  of  Union  proposed 
n  the  Report  of  t/ie  Joint  Committee  of  fifteen.-^  That  is,  not 
only  does  the  New  School  adopt  this  vicious  and  dishonest 
principle,  but  it  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  Old  School  Joint 
Committee,  and  bv  all  in  both  schools  who  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  Report.  All  these  have  been  given  over  to 
blindness  of  mind  on  this  clear  question. 

Against  this,  we  take  the  open  ground,  that  the  New  School 
has  never  sanctioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  uniformly  repudiated  the  principle  here  ascribed  to 
it  J  still  further,  that  it  holds  to  tho  principle  of  subscription 
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now  advocated  by  tho  Princeton  Review^  80  that  there  is  no 
ground  of  diflference  on  this  point  between  tho  two  schools  ; 
und,  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  is  so  far  from  adopting 
the  lax  principle  of  subscription,  that  it  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it. 

There  are  three  ways,  says  the  Review,  in  which  the  form 
of  assent  has  been  interpreted  :  1.  As  signifying  the  adoption 
"  of  every  proposition  "  in  the  Confession  ;  2.  As  meaning 
just  what  tho  words  say,  that  **  tho  system  of  doctrine  "  con- 
tained in  the  Confesision,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
system,  is  adopted  ;  3.  That  by  "  system  of  doctrine  "  is  here 
meant  "  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  nothing 
more."  The  first  it  rejects;  the  second  it  defends;  the  third 
it  ascribes  to  the  New  School  and  to  the  Committee's  Report. 
We  also  reject  the  lirst,  accept  the  second,  and  repudiate  the 
third :  this  is  the  New  School  view,  and  there  is  no  proper  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  The  Princeton  Review  has  foisted  upon 
us  a  theory  we  have  never  espoused ;  and  done  this  to  rouse 
the  conscience  of  Old  School  men  and  to  prevent  reunion. 
.Does  the  end  justify  tho  means  ? 

During  its  long  and  consistent  career  that  Review  has  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  subscription  at  various  times,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  precision.  In  its  third  volume,  October, 
1831,  it  equally  opposed  two  extremes — that  latitude,  which 
embraces  only  "  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
as  they  are  recognized  by  all  evangelical  denominations"; 
and  that  strictness  which  "precludes  all  diversity  in  the  man- 
ner of  receiving  and  explaining  the  doctrines"  of  tho  Confes- 
sion. The  "  profession  to  adopt  the  system  of  doctrines,"  it 
said,  implies,  that  we  "profess  to  believe  tho  whole  series  of 
doctrines  which  go  to  make  up  the  Calvinistic  system,  in  op- 
position to  the  Socinian,  Pelagian,  Semi-Pelagian,  Arminian, 
or  any  other  opposite  and  inconsistent  view  of  Christianity." 
"The  Confession,"  it  stated,  *'as  formed  by  tho  Westminster 
divines,  was  an  acknowledged  compromise  between  two  classes 
of  theologians.  When  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
.this  country  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
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mode  of  subscription  did  not  Imply  strict  conformity  of  views."* 
And  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  In  this  view  there  was 
a  general  agreement.  Mr.  B  irnes,  in  his  Defence  before  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  1835,  directly  refers  to- 
it  as  expressing  his  "  own  views,"  (pp.  23-25  of  his  "  Defence"). 

This  same  Bevieiv^  in  July,  1858,  said,  unqualifiedly,  that  , 
the  Old  Scliool  Presbyterian  Church  "could  not  hold  together 
a  week,  if  we  made  the  adoption  of  all  its  [the  Confession's] 
propositions  a  condition  of  ministerial  fellowship."  Being 
thereupon  called  to  account,  it  published,  in  October,  1858,  an 
extended  article  on  the  "Adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith," 
reiterating  the  same  views  as  in  1831,  but  adding  an  exposi- 
tion and  refutation  of  what  it  called  the  New  School  theory. 
It  clnssified  the  theories  as  1,  "Substance  of  doctrine;"  2, 
"Every  proposition;"  3,  "System  of  doctrine."  The  first,  it 
said,  was  New  School  and  indefinite :  the  second  was  extreme 
and  impracticable ;  the  third  was  the  true  "via  media,"  and 
its  own  view.  But  the  New  School  at  once  objected  to 
ascribing  to  them  any  such  indefinite  view  as  that  presented 
under  the  title  **  substance  of  doctrine."  No  declaration  of 
the  New  School  as  a  body,  nor  of  those  considered  as  its  repre- 
sentatives, could  bo,  or  was,  cited  in  favor  of  such  a  loose 
phrase;  and  by  many  New  School  men  it  was  publicly  and  defi- 
nitely denied.  We  agreed  to.the  "system of  doctrine"  view, 
and  agreed,  also,  in  condemning  the  "  every  proposition  the- 
ory," as  inconsistent  with  the  plain  terms  of  the  Adopting 
Act,  and  with  the  uniform  practice  of  the* Presbyterian  church. 
In  respect  to  this  last,  the  ipsissima  verba  theory,  viz. :  that 
we  receive  "  every  proposition  "  contained  in  the  Confession, 
the  Princeton  lieview sdid^  and  still  says,  that  "it  is  contrary 
to  the  plain  historical  meaning  of  the  words  "  of  assent;  that 
it  "  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  church;"  that  it  is  "im- 
practicable, and  could  not  to  be  carried  out  without  working 
the  certain  and  immediate  ruin  of  the  church;"  that  it  tends 
to  "vitiate"  the  ministry  —  for  "the   over-strict,  the  world 

•  BibL  Repertory.  VoL  iii,  621-523. 
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over,  are  tbe  least  faithful/'  etc.  To  all  this  we  heartily  agree. 
We  disallow  the  phrase  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  because  it  is 
indefinite,  easily  misunderstood,  and  does  not  suggest  the  right 
theory. 

That  right  theory  is  found  in  a  simple  and  honest  interpre- 
tation of  the  ordination  formula,  "  that  we  receive  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  This  declares  that  the  system  of  the 
Confession  is  the  system  taught  in  the  Bible.  The  system 
of  the  Confession,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  system,  in  distinction  from  the"  Lutheran,  the 
Arminian,  the  Antinomian,  the  Pelagian,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic.  No  one  can  honestly  and  fairly  subscribe  the  Con- 
fession who  does  not  accept  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
system. 

This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  Adopting  Act  of  1729.  The 
Synod  there  declared  its  approval  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  **  as  being  in  all  tlie  esserUicd  and  neces- 
sary articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words  and  systems  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine :  "  and  it  further  said,  that  if  any  minister  had 
"  any  scruples  about  any  article,  he  was  to  declare  the  same 
to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,"  and  was  still  to  be  admitted, 
if  the  scruples  were  only  about  "  articles  not  essential  and 
necessar}'."  On  the  same  day,  too,  the  Synod  hoard  "  each 
others'  scruples,"  **  agreed  to  their  solution,"  and  formally 
adopted  the  Confession  on  this  basis.  The  Synod  of  1736 
(Minutes,  p.  126)  gave  a  stricter  interpretation,  saying  that 
the  Confession,  etc.,  was,  and  was  to  be, adopted  "  without  the 
least  variation  or  alteration,  and  without  any  regard  to  said 
distinctions,^^  (i.  e.,  to  the  distinctions  contained  in  the  prelimi- 
nary act).  But  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  say  this,  seeing 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  distinctions  are  referred  to  in 
the  Adopting  Act  itself,  where  it  says  that  "scruples"  were 
proposed  and  a  "  solution  of  them  "  agreed  upon.  And,  if  we 
righlly  understand  the  Princeton  Review,  it  could  not  say  that 
no  reference  is  to  be  had  to  such  "distinctions,"  viz. :  between 
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articles  essential  and  non-essential,  otherwise  its  whole  argu- 
ment against  the  "  every  proposition  "  theory  topples  over. — 
Again,  in  1758,  after  the  first  division,  the  first  article  of  the 
"  Plan  of  Union '^  declares,  that  the  Synods  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  "  having  always  received  and  approved  the 
Westminster  Confession,  etc.,  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent 
system  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  do  still  receive  the^same  as 
the  Confession  of  our  Faith,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our 
members  and  probationers  for  the  ministry,  that  they  preach 
and  teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  con- 
trary thereto."  These  are  the  main  facts  in  the  case;  and  they 
fully  and  only  sanction  the  intermediate  theory  of  subscrip- 
tion, viz.  :  that  it  is  an  adoption  of  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles  of  the  Confession  itself,  as  containing  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinistic  system  of  faith. 

The  last  number  of  the  Princeton  Beview  goes  over  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground  with  the  article  in  1858,  but  with 
one  significant  variation.  It  expounds  the  "every  proposition" 
theory,  and  the  "  system  of  doctrine"  theory  as  before  ;  but 
it  now  ascribes  to  the  New  School  another  and  still  looser 
dalliance  with  subscription.  It  says  that  our  view,  sanctioned, 
too,  by  the  Joint  Committee,  is,  that  we  adopt  the  Confession 
as  containing  "the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
notJiing  moreJ^  W^  do  not  merely  adopt  it  for  "  substance  of 
doctrine  '■  but  have  reached  a  still  lower  degree  of  indefinite- 
nessand  indifference.  Wo  act,  it  is  declared,  on  a  principle 
which  is  "  immoral,"  "  destructive,"  "  contrary  to  the  very 
principle  on  which  our  church  was  founded  ;"  which  allows 
us  to  assent  to  what  we  deny,  '*  to  reject  the  system  we  pro- 
fess to  believe,"  and  which  brings  in  heresies  and  divis- 
ions. 

Hero  is  a  broad  and  plain  charge,  and  on  it  wo  take  a  plain 
and  sharp  issue.  Our  Christian  honor  and  integrity  are  assailed, 
and  we  can  not  let  it  pass  in  silence.  The  charge  is  false  and 
groundless.    There  is  no  evidence  for  it,  either  in  the  records 
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of  our  church,  or  the  declarations  of  our  leading  representa- 
tives. It  is  a  lawless  fiction,  imputed  to  us  by  one  who  is  not 
our  representative. 

What  is  the  evidence  alleged  for  it?  At  the  time  of  the 
Adopting  Act,  Presidents  Dickinson  and  Davies,  it  is  said,  con- 
tended for  the  position,  that  the  Synod  required  candidates 
to  adopt  the  Confession  only  as  to  the  "articles  essential  to 
Christianity."  Very  well ;  what  if  they  did  ?  How  are  wo 
now  responsible  for  these  antiquated  views  unless  we  advocate 
and  defend  them?  His  the  New  School  Church, have  any  of 
its  divines,  ever  done  this  ? — Dr.  Gillett  in  his  able  "  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,"  gives  a  fair  account  of  this 
matter,  saying  that  the  Synod  of  1736  adopted  a  too  unquali- 
fied interpretation  of  the  form  of  assent,  viz. :  that  it  was  to 
be  "  without  the  least  variation  or  alteration,  and  without  any 
regard  to  said  distinctions,"  i.  e.,  to  the  distinctions  contained 
in  the  preliminary  act.  Now  Dr.  Gillett  is  right  in  saying, 
that  the  Synod  of  1736  could  not  undo  what  the  Synod  of  1729 
had  done;  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  adopted 
the  Confession  with  the  distinctions  expressed  in  the  pre- 
liminary act.  If  the  Synod  meant,  as  the  Princeton  Review 
says,  (p.  516,  note,)  that  these  '*  distinctions"  referred  only  to 
*•  what  is  essential  to  Christianity  and  what  is  not,"  they 
might  have  expressed  themselves  more  clearly,— ^and  they 
would  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  the  Confession  is  not 
to  be  received  on  the  basis  of  such  a  distinction.  But  they 
certainly  seem  to  deny  that  any  ^^distinctions"  whatever  were 
made  by  the  Synod  of  1729,  or  could  be  made ;  and  this  is 
plainly  incorrect.  For  the  Adopting  Act,  and  the  whole 
church  ever  since,  including  the  Princeton  -fferiet^;,  have  mide 
and  must  make  a  plain  distinction  between  articles  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  system  and  articles  not  thus 
essential.  But  however  this  may  be.  Dr.  Gillett  is  speaking 
as  a  historian  ;  he  gives  the  facts  ;  he  does  not  say  that  the 
New  School  adopts  this  theory  of  "  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity," as  their  theory  of  subscription.     The   Princeton  lie- 
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view,  however,  asserts  that  the  "  New  School  as  a  church  » 
committed  to  the  "broad-church principle,"  because  our  Pub- 
lication Committee  issued  Dr.  Gillett's  book."  This  is  an  ex- 
traordinary argument.  Even  if  Dr.  Gillett  had  formall}^  in  our 
name,  espoused  the  theory,  which  he  has  not,  the  church 
could  not  thus  be  committed  to  it.  The  Princeton  Beview 
itself,  in  speaking  of  the  publications  of  its  own  church,  (1858, 
p.  562.)  says,  "the  Board  of  Publication  is  riot  the  Churchy  and 
therefore  no  special  authority  belongs  to  any  of  its  publications  " 
It  is  convenient  to  have  the  articles  in  a  Hevieia  anonymous,, 
for  then  the  contradictions  do  not  seem  quite  so  glaring. 

And  will  it  be  believed,  that  this  is  the  only  direct  evi- 
dence, which  the  Princeton  Review  has  to  oflFer  in  support  of 
its  dogmatic  position  about  our  principle  of  subscription? 
And  yet  this  is  the  fact  of  the  case.  Its  indirect  prooF,  from 
our  doctrinal  differences,  we  shall  soon  consider.  But  of 
direct,  historical  evidence  it  has  nothing  at  all ;  no  declara- 
tions of  Assembly,  Presbytery  or  Synod  ;  no  avowals  of  our 
leading  men.  It  is  an  unsupported  accusation  ;  and  because 
it  is  so  grave,  we  stamp  it  as  false  in  fact  and  a  calumny. 

The  Revieio  adds,  that  this  "  broad-church  principle  con- 
stitutes the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Plan  of  Union  proposed 
by  the  Joint  Committee."  Here,  too,  is  a  great  error.  Noth- 
ing in  the  plan  favors  it.  A  fair  interpretation  of  the  first 
article  refutes  it.  That  article  says :  "  The  Confession  of 
Faith  sh  ill  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted  as 
"  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ";  and  its  fair  historical  aonse,  as  it  is  accepted  by  the 
two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Arminianism  and  Pclagianism  on  the 
other,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  sense  in  which  it  is  received 
and  adopted."  What  theory  of  assent  is  here  implied? 
Manifestly,  and  that  only,  of  accepting  "  the  system  "  as  Cal- 
vinistic.  There  is  not  a  hint  about  **  substance  of  doctrine;" 
there  is  not  a  sidelong  allusion  to  "  essentials  of  Christianity 
only."     Everybody  knows  that  the  "  fair  historical  "  sense  of 
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the  Confession  is  plainly  and  resolutely  Calvinistic.  And  if 
this  were  doubtful,  the  following  clause  settles  it,  viz. :  "as 
received  by  the  two  bodies  in  opposition  to  Antinomianism 
and  Arminianism,"  etc.  What  system,  what  system  onl}', 
stands  thus  between  and  opposed  to  Antinomianism  and  Armin- 
ianism ?  Only  the  Calvinistic.  And  the  phrase,  "as  received  by 
the  two  bodies"  is  directly  connected  with  the  words,  "in  oppo- 
sition to,"  etc.,  without  even  the  intervention  of  a  comma*;  so 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  its  meaning  that  the 
Confession  is  received  by  both  parties,  in  this,  and  this  its 
only  historic,  sense.  The  words,  "as  it  is  received  by  the 
two  b  dies,'' are  carefully  chosen:  they  indicate  what  the 
two  bodies  notv  profess  to  be  and  believe,  and  wisely  avoid 
reference  to  past  differences.  No  candid  mind  can  give  any 
'  other  sense  to  this  article,  than  that  it  endorses  the  view, 
that  the  Confession  is  to  be  received  in  its  integrity  as  con- 
taining the  Reformed  system  of  faith.  It  is  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  true  principle  than  that  contained  in  the  Plan  of 
Union  of  1758.  How,  then,  does  the  Princeton  Review  dare  to 
assert  that  it  sanctions  the  latitudinarian  scheme?  It  thus 
puts  dishonor  on  its  own  brethren  as  well  as  on  us.  In  its 
eagerness,  it  seems  to  suppose  that  those  whom  it  is  oppos- 
ing can  resort  to  subtle  tricks  of  language  to  favor  heresy. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  too,  we  see  no  possible  objec- 
tion, if  it  will  allay  any  doubts,  to  adding  another  clause  to 
this  article,  expressly  declaring,  what  it  undoubtedly  implies, 
that  by  "  the  system  of  doctrine  "  is  meant  the  system  of  the 
Confession  itself,  in  its  integrity,  as  Calvinistic  or  Reformed. 

On  this  capital  point  of  assent  to  the  Confession,  then,  we 
conclude,  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  the  Old 
School  and  the  New.  We  are  both  willing  to  accept  it  as 
containing  the  Reformed  system  of  doctrine.  We  cordially 
agree,  and  so  we  are  convinced  would  our  whole  New  School 
ministry  and  eldership,  to  the  statement  of  this  theory  as 
given  in  the  Princeton  Review.    Wo  only  demand,  that  that 

*  It  is  80  printed  in  the  Minutes  and  special  pamphlets  of  both  Assemblies ; 
but  a  comma  is  put  in  by  the  Princdon  Bevieio. 
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lievietv  retract  its  false,  damaging  and  unsupported  statement 
of  our  views.  Among  honest  and  candid  men,  tliere  is  really 
no  doubt  or  question  as  to  what  subscription  implies.  Any 
candidate,  before  any  of  our  presbyteries,  who  should  say 
that  he  received  the  Confession  **  as  containing  the  es.sential 
principles  of  Christianity  and  no  more,"  would  be  unhesita- 
tingly rejected  by  them. 

2.  The  Dqctrinal  Differences  of  the  Two  Schools. 

Within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  "fair  historical "  sense 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  certain,  somewhat  undefined,  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode  of  explaining  its  individual  doctrines 
have  always  been  recognized  and  allowed  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  all  other  Re- 
formed churches.  These  allowable  differences  must,  of 
course,  be  such  as  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system, 
as  distinguished  from  Lutheranism,  Arminianism,  Pelagian- 
ism,  etc.,  nor  vitiate  any  one  of  the  doctrines  that  make  up  the 
system.  But  within  these  limits,  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  very  considerable  diversities.  In  Switzerland  there  was 
a  Stapfer  as  well  as  a  Turrettine  ;  in  Prance,  there  was  the 
school  of  Saumur  as  well  as  that  of  Montauban ;  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  and  the  Dacrees  of  Dort  are  both  Reformed 
Confessions,  yet  different  in  tone  ;  Supralapsarianism,  Sub- 
lapsarianism,  and  the  Theology  of  the  Covenants,  were  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  one  Calvinism  ;  the  Confession  of  Westmin- 
ister itself  was  a  compromise  between  theological  parties  ;  our 
own  Adopting  Act  recognizes  differences  upon  points  "  not 
essential  or  necessary."  The  Calvinism  of  Edwards  was  of 
a  different  type  from  that  even  of  Dickinson  and  Davies  ; 
Alexander  and  Woods,  Ashbal  Green  and  Richards,  did  not 
agree  on  all  points.  The  Erskines  and  Glas,  Dick  and  Hill, 
John  Brown  and  Chalmers,  were  all  Calvinists  with  varia- 
tions. Every  theologicil  system,  atid  every  Confession,  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  adjustment  of  anta^nisms.  The  Prince- 
ton Rzview,  in  its  last  number,  concedes  that  "the  Old 
School,  although  averse  to  the  modified    Calvinism  of  New 
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England,  as  represented  by  such  men  as  the  Lite  Drs.  Rich- 
ards and  GrifEn,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  many  others  who 
agreed  with  them,  and  although  still  more  averse  to  the 
hyper-Calvinism  of  the  Hopkiusians,  never  desired  that  men 
adopting  those  views  should  be  excluded  from  the  ministry 
in  our  church,"  (p.  517).  If  this  is  generally  conceded  by  the 
Old  School,  we  have  a  good  starting  point  for  coming  to  an 
understanding  about  even  our  doctrinal  differences.  For  most 
of  these  men  agreed  in  rejecting  the  explanations  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Pnwce/o/i  iZey/ei^?,  on  the  three  points  of  imputa- 
tion, inability  and  the  extent  of  the  atonement.  The  doctrines 
they  held,  but  with  differing  adjustments.  They  did  not  re- 
gard the  imputation  of  sin  as  immediate  ;  they  qualiQed  the 
inability  as  "  moral ;"  and  they  held  to  a  general  provision^ 
though  not  to  a  universal  application,  of  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  These  views,  then,  are  not  inconsistent  with  an 
honest  acceptance  of  the  Confession,  nor  a  bar  to  minis- 
terial communion;  and  this  by  the  concession  of  the  Princeton 
Review  itself. 

That  Revieio,  also,  in  the  same  article,  in  arguing  against 
the  strictest  constructionists,  says  :  "  No  prosecution  for  doc- 
trinal error  has  ever  been  attempted  or  sanctioned  [in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country]  except  for  errors  which 
were  regarded  as  involving  the  rejection,  not  of  explanations 
of  doctrines,  but  of  the  doctrines  themselves."  For  example, 
in  respect  to  original  sin,  it  allows  that  either  the  theory  of 
"representative  responsibility,"  or  that  of"  realism,"  or  even 
that  of  "the  general  law  of  propagation" — although  "not  equally 
scriptural,  or  equally  in  harmony  with  our  Confession,  never- 
theless leave  tJie  doctrine  intact^  and  do  not  work  a  rejection  of 
the  system  of  which  it  is  an  essential   part."    "  So  also  of 

the  doctrine  of  inability af  the  fact  be  admitted,  it  is 

not  essential  whether  the  inability  be  called  natural  or  moral." 
"  Men,"  too,  it  goes  on  to  say,  **  may  differ  as  to  the  mode  of 
God's  providential  government  or  the  operations  of  his  grace, 
and^  retain  the  facts  which  constitute  the  essence   of  this 
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doctrinal  scheme."  **Wodo  not  expect  that  our  ministers 
should  adopt  every  proposition  contained  in  our  standards. 
This  theyarenot  required todo.  Butthey  are  required  to  adopt 
the  system  ;  and  that  system  consists  of  certain  doctrines,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  omitted  without  destroying  its  identity," 
(pp.  507,  509).  All  this  is  excellent  against  the  strict  con- 
structionists, and  favorable  to  reunion,  and  well  worthy  of 
being  pondered  by  some  brethren  on  both  sides,  who  are 
clamorous  for  having  all  these  doctrines  set  down,  and  assent- 
ed to,  in  a  final  form,  before  we  can  come  together. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  such  doctrinal  diflFerences 
between  the  Old  School  and  the  New,  chiefly  in  the  explana- 
tions and  philosophy  of  the  doctrines  and  of  the  system.  Bat 
are  there  not  nearly  as  great  differences  in  each  school,  as 
there  are  between  the  schools  ?  We  think  there  are.  We 
have  some  pretty  thorough  Old  School  men  on  almost  all  the 
points  in  the  New  School ;  we  know  many  Old  School  minis- 
ters who  can  only  be  classified  as  New  School  in  point  of 
doctrine.  The  Old  School  is  divided  on  the  question  of  im- 
mediate and  mediate  imputation  ;  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability  and  ability,  is  recognised  by  many 
of  their  divines ;  and  they  very  generally  preach  that  the 
atonement  is  suflScient  for  all,  while  we  agree  with  them  that  it 
is  applied  only  to  the  elect.  All  that  we  claim  and  sa^^  is,  that 
these  differences  are  consistont  with  an  intelligent  and  honest 
adoption  of  the  standards,  and  should  bo  no  bar  to  ministerial 
fellowship.  The  technical  adjustment  of  them  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  reunion. 

It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  and  futile  to  attempt 
such  an  adjustment,  and  embody  it  in  a  Plan  of  Union.  Both 
parties  already  have  the  same  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms,  the  best  extant.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  accept 
them  in  their  essential  and  necessary  articles,  with  a  recog- 
nition of  possible,  though  guarded,  diversities  of  explanation, 
the  system  and  doctrines  remaining  in  their  integrity.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  go  beyond  this,  we  are  involved  in  inextricable 
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logomachy.  The  old  disputes,  and  feuds  and  warriors  come 
into  the  van.  Each  side  has  its  schemes  and  definitions. 
Quite  a  number  of  able  men  on  both  sides  would  be  glad  to 
add  codicils  to  the  Confession,  and  seal  the  final  form  of  or- 
thodoxy. We  must  be  content  to  wait  for  this,  till  the  church 
is  wiser,  and  better  and  more  united  ;  until,  in  fact,  somebody 
can  give  us  a  perfect  form  of  faith  in  unison  with  a  perfect 
system  of  philosophy,  adjusting  all  antagonisms.  A  united 
Presbyterianism  may  possibly,  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium, 
breed  such  a  theologian,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  We  do  not 
know  the  man,  nor  even  the  school  that  is  now  qualified 
to  do  this  immortal  work.  The  wisest  and  best  and  most 
learned  men  we  have,  are  just  the  ones  who  Avould  shrink 
from  attempting  it.  Our  tyros  and  partisans  are  all  ready 
for  it,  and  would  not  make  much  of  it.  The  points  of  differ- 
ence we  ought  to  be  willing,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  state 
and  discuss ;  they  are  important  in  their  place,  and  some  of 
them  are  essential  to  the  order  and  coherence  of  the  system  ; 
but  they  can  not  be  embodied  in  a  new  confession.*  Any 
further  questions  that  may  arise,  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  this 
or  that  man,  are  utterly  irrelevant  to  reunion.  No  one  man's 
system  is  good  enough  for  the  reunited  church. 

How  is  it,  now,  that  the  Princeton  BevieWj  after  making  so 
many  concessions,  is  still  able,  on  this  point,  to  frame  such  an 
indictment  against  the  New  School,  as  to  reject  reunion  ? 
It  does  this,  not  by  attempting  to  prove  "  the  prevalence  of 
heresy  in  the  New  School  Church,"  or  denying  "its  general 
orthodoxy,"  but  by  the  unqualified  assertion,  that  the  New 
School  admits  to  its  ministry  men  who  "  openly  deny "  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  such  as   original  sin,  in- 

•  When  the  Southern  Preshyterian  churches  reiiaited,  in  1864,  a  kind  of 
Confession  was  agreed  upon  informaUj,  but  not  embodied  in  the  act  of  reunion. 
That  Confession  may  serve  as  a  warning  ;  it  is  theologicallj  a  confusing  and 
inconsistent  document  In  particular,  on  immediate  imputation,  it  ''  surren- 
ders at  discretion/'  In  the  reunion  of  1758,  no  new  confession  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of. 

30 
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ability,  the  atonotnent  as  a  real  satisfaction  to  the  law  and 
justice  of  God.  It  says,  that  "  it  is  as  clear  as  day/'  that  this 
is  the  case  ;  that  our  church  "  freely  receives  and  ordaioa  " 
men  who  do  this  ;  that  the  programme  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee would  allow  it ;  and  that  therefore  "  union  with  the 
New  School  Church,  on  the  proposed  programme,  would 
be  the  renunciaion  of  a  principle  to  which  the  Old  School  are 
pledged,  in  honor,  in  conscience,  and  by  solemn  vows."  It 
charges  the  Old  School  members  of  the  Committee  with  being 
virtually  misled  on  this  point  by  the  New  School ;  and  seems 
somehow  to  have  found  out  that,  in  that  Committee,  the  New 
School  members,  when  speaking  of  the  orthodoxy  of  our 
church,  were  speaking  only  of  themselves  "  individually,"  and 
said  what  is  quite  untrue  of  the  New  School  Church  as  a 
whole.  It  says,  "  the  New  School  members  of  the  Committee 
assured  them  [the  Old  School  members,]  that  as  for  them- 
selves they  did  adopt  the  Confession  as  we  do.  This  is  no 
doubt  true  of  them  individually,  but  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
it  is  not  true  of  the  New  School  as  a  Church." 

These  are  quite  serious  charges  now  all  round.  We  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  the  New  School  members  of  that 
Committee  did  not  speak  of  themselves  "individually"  on 
this  matter,  but  testified,  from  what  they  know  of  our  church 
as  a  whole,  that  it  did  honestly  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  And  does  the  Princeton  Review  know  more  about  the 
real  opinions  of  the  New  School  than  we  do  ourselves  ?  The 
Searcher  of  hearts  could  not  be  more  positive  than  is  the 
jReview  on  this  point,  where  it  must  get  its  information 
chiefly  from  us,  and  where  we  directly  contradict  it.  It  says 
that  *'  everybody  "  knows,  what  we  say  nobody  can  know — 
for  it  is  not  so.  Men  are  not  admitted  to  our  ministry  who 
deny  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  system.  The 
charge  is  reckless  and  baseless.  If  the  Princeton  Review  does 
not  know  better,  it  ought  to  know  better.  It  is  essentially 
unfair  to  judge  a  great  religious  body  by  hearsay  and  rumor, 
by  the  exaggerations  and  eccentricities  of  individuals,  by  past 
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feuds  and  not  by  present  acts,  by  prejudicial  conjectures  and 
not  by  public  documents  and  authentic  records.  But  the 
Review  gives  no  documentary  evidence.  It  speaks  ex  ca- 
(hedra  as  if  its  mere  dictum  established  truth  and  fact. 

To  substantiate  its  accusation,  it  refers  to  a  certain 
scheme  of  what  it  calls  the  *  New  Divinity,"  which  it 
says,  "  18  publicly  avowed  and  taught  by  not  a  few  of  their 
[our]  ministers."  This  scheme,  as  here  presented,  is  what  is 
popularly  knbw  as  the  New  Haven  theology,  an  eccentric 
and  provincial  phase  of  New  England  theology.  But  even 
the  most  consistent  New  Haven  men  would  refuse  assent  to 
some  of  the  points  and  many  of  the  inferences  here  made.  It 
is  reduced  to  three  propositions  :  1.  That  "  ability  limits 
obligation,"  with  the  inferences,  that  there  is  no  moral  char- 
acter before  moral  action,  no  hereditary  depravity  and  no 
original  sin.  2.  "  That  a  free  agent  can  always  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  amount  of  influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him ;"  and  that,  consequently,  certainty  is  inconsistent 
with  free  agency  ;  God  cannot  control  man's  acts  ;  there  is  no 
election;  regeneration  is  the  act  of  the  sinner  and  not  of 
God  ;  and  God  cannot  prevent  siu  in  a  moral  system.  3.  "  A 
regard  to  our  own  happiness  is  the  ground  of  obligation.  We 
are  bound  to  do  whatever  gives  us  most  enjoyment.  Our 
whole  allegiance  is  to  ourselves.  If  serving  the  world,  sin, 
or  Satan,  would  make  us  happier  than  serving  God,  we  should 
be  bound  to  serve  sin." 

This  is  the  system,  or  its  caricature  ;  and  the  New  School, 
it  is  alleged,  has  "  refused  to  allow  these  doctrines  to  be  con- 
demned," ordains  men  who  hold  them,  and  they  are  "  publicly 
taught"  in  our  churches.  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
New  School  has  virtually  condemned  this  system  as  here 
presented  ;  that  it  does  not  ordain  men  who  hold  it ;  and 
that  some  of  the  principles  and  all  of  the  main  inferences,  as 
thus  given,  would  be  as  universally  repudiated  among  us  as 
in  the  Old  School.  In  respect  to  the  "  happiness  "  principle, 
for  example,   Dr.  Taylor  himself  did  not  espouse  it  in  the 
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sense  or  form  here  laid  down  ;  but  even  in  his  more  subtle 
mode  of  statement,  it  would  be  generally  reprobated  by  the 
whole  of  the  New  School.  And  on  the  other  points,  the 
Auburn  Convention  formally  adopted  an  "Explication  of 
Doctrine,"  drawn  up  by  the  New  School  members  of  the 
Assembly  of  1887,  in  which  these  topics  were  candidly  ex- 
plained, and  the  inferences  above  made  formally  repudiated. 
This  is  authentic  and  documentary  evidence.  Thus,  they  say 
expressl}'',  that  "  God  permitted  the  introduction  of  sin,  not 
because  He  could  not  prevent  it  consistently  with  the  moral 
freedom  of  his  creatures,  b*ut  for  wise  and  benevolent  reasons 
which  He  has  not  revealed."  They  speak  of  regeneration,  as 
"a  radical  change  of  heart,  produced  by  the  special  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  determining  the  sinner  to  that  which  is 
good."  "  Original  sin  is  a  natural  bias  to  evil,  resulting  from 
the  first  apostasy,  leading  invariably  and  certainly  to  actual 
transgression.  And  all  infants,  as  well  as  adults,  in  order  to 
be  saved,  need  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  regen- 
eration by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  The  suflFerings  and  death  of 
Christ  were  not  symbolical,  governaiental,  and  instructive 
only,  but  were  truly  vicarious,  i.  c,  a  substitute  for  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  transgressors."    And  so  on  other  points.* 

That  there  are  difierences  of  opinion  on  certain  abstract 
principles  about  the  will,  ability  and  inability,  and  the  natnre 
and  mode  of  the  divine  influence,  we  do  not  deny.  There  are 
differences  among  ourselves  ;  there  are  diflferences  in  the  Old 
School  also  ;  there  have  always  been,  and  may  always  be,  dif- 
ferences in  the  church.  For  here  is  the  mysterious  region 
where  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  divine  and  human  agency, 
come  together ;  and  what  mortal  vision  has  penetrated  that 
mystery?  Here  is  where  moral  obligation,  moral  agency,, 
and  personal  responsibility  are  at  stake.  Divine  sovereignty 
and  human  freedom  here  come  to  their  closest  contact,  and 
the  problem  oPtheology  is  to  save  both.    There  is  a  fair  and 

•  Dr.  Monfort  in  Tlie  Predn/ter  (Sept  25)  argues  well  and  ably,  that  the 
paper  on  Doctrinal  Errors,  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  1837,  is  the  common 
roperty  of  both  branches ;  the  New  School  never  repealed  it 
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broad  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  and  in- 
ability. The  differences  here,  as  they  actually  exist,  are  of 
more  or  less,  rather  than  of  Yes  and  No.  We  do  not  all 
agree  in  our  philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  and  do  we  need  to 
do  so,  in  order  to  ministerial  fellowship  ?  If  any  one  so  holds 
the  fact  of  man's  freedom  and  ability  as  to  deny  the  doctrines 
of  God's  omnipotence,  and  of  original  sin,  he  of  course  could 
not  accept  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  would  be  rejected 
by  our  presbyteries.  Does  the  Princeton  Revieto  know  of  any 
such,  who  have  been  accepted  ?  We  do  not.  A  man  may 
hold  an  abstract  thesis,  and  deny  our  inferences  from  it ;  and 
we  can  not  hold  him  responsible  for  our  inferences.  He  may 
be  inconsistent  ;  but  consistency,  though  a  jewel,  is  not  essen- 
tial to  ministerial  communion  ;  else  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  fraternize  even  with  the  Princeton  Review  in  all  its  moods. 
There  must  be  toleration  on  points  not  essential  and  necessary, 
or  there  can  not  be  either  union  or  reunion. 

We  say,  then,  if  any  one  demands  that  we  should  tie  our- 
selves down  to  any  single  extreme  explanations  of  the  mooted 
points  of  imputation,  inability,  and  a  limited  atonement,  we 
could  not  accept  even  reiiniou  at  such  a  price.  Even  the 
Princeton  Review  does  not  seem  to  stand  upon  this.  Some 
may  hold  and  continue  to  teach  immediate  imputation,  an 
unqualified  inability,  and  an  exclusive  limitation  in  the  very 
design  of  the  atonement.  But  no  one  has  the  right  to  say 
that  such  views  are  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed 
system,  or  to  an  honest  adhesion  to  all  its  doctrines. 
Any  school  that  does  this,  assumes  what  it  has  no  right  to  as- 
sume ;  it  creates  a  narrow  and  partial  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
to  which  we  owe  no  allegiance.  Even  if  we  held  the  same 
doctrines,  we  would  deny  the  dictation.  No  man  and  no 
school  can  say,  that  historical  Calvinism  is  necessarily  identi- 
fied with  such  partial  views ;  other  men,  the  best,  wisest  and 
most  learned  in  both  schools,  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  spirit  that  fosters  reunion  is  opposed  to  such  exclusive 
claims.  For  these  extreme  views  represent  one  phase,  and 
one  only,  of  the  Calvinistic  system;   there  are  other  and 
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broader  phases.  It  was,  we  believe,  from  the  very  first,  a 
historical  and  theological  mistake  to  put  the  defense  of  oar 
Confession,  against  theone-sided  theories  of  the  "New  Divin- 
ity," on  these  equally  one-sided  theories  of  the  older  Galvinisov 
— as  though  these  antagonisms  represented  the  only  phases 
of  theological  belief.  This  is  not  so.  The  bulk  of  our  minis- 
try and  churches  have  never  gone  with  either  extreme ;  they 
have  kept  the  true  via  media.  In  this  middle  and  temperate 
zone  lies  the  solid  faith  of  our  churches,  making  them  strong' 
for  solid  work. 

On  the  points  of  doctrinal  belief,  then,  it  is  our  conviction, 
that  the  two  schools  are  substantially  agreed,  and  can  unite  in 
a  common  confession.    There  are  no  differences  that  may  not 
honestly  be   brought  under  the  constitutional  form  of  a^ssent, 
as  explained  by  the  Princeton  Review.    There  are  nq  differ- 
ences which  do  not  fairly  come  under  historical  Calvinism.   We 
can  both  receive  the  Reformed  system  of  faith,  and  its  indi- 
vidual doctrines,  in  their  integrity,  while  differing  in  explana- 
tions and  proportions.     If  we  did  not  believe  this,  we  would 
not,  and  could  not,  favor  reunion.     Apart  from  theological 
technicalities  and  philosophical  explanations,  we  are  one  in 
accepting  that  grand  old  system  of  faith,  Pauline,  Augustinian 
and  Reformed,  which  has  been  the  vital  substance  and  stay 
of  the  church  in  its  main  conflicts  with  error  and   unbelief. 
We  believe  in  the  one  only  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Godman,. 
divine  and  human,  consubstantial  with  the  Father  according 
to  his  divinity,  and  consubstantial  with  us  men  according  to- 
his  humanity  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  lord  and  giver  of 
life,  who  alone  renevvs  and  sanctifies  our  falien  human  nature. 
We  believe  that  God  created  all  things  from  nothing,  by  the 
word  of  his  power  ;  that  in  his  all-wise  providence  He  sus- 
tains and  governs  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions  ;  that 
by  his   decree  all  things  stand,  that  in  his   wise,  holy  and 
eternal  purpose  all  our  destiny,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  ia 
embraced — yet  so  that  violence  is  not  done  to  the  will  of 
creature,  nor  is  the  liberty  and  contingency  of  second  causes- 
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taken  away,  but  rather  established.     We  also  confess  the 
essential  doctrines,  which  make  the  distinguishing  and  vital 
substance  of  the  Reformed  system, — original  sin,  as  derived 
from  Adam,  since  we  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  his 
first  transgression  ;  total  depravity,  which  makes  u^  averse 
to  all  good,  and  unable,  of  ourselves,  to  repent  and  believe — 
yet  so  that  this  inability  is  moral,  rooted  also  in  our  personal 
responsibility,  and  stricken  with  our  own  and  not  merely  a 
foreign  guilt ;  the  atoning  work  of  our  Lord,  not  symbolical 
and  governmental  only,  but  also  a  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
thus  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  as  well  as  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  love  ;  the  covenant  of  redemption,  wlierein  this 
atonement  was  made  so  general  as  to  be  sufficient  for  all  and 
to  be  oflFered  unto  all,  and  so  particular  as  to  bo   eflfectually 
applied  in  the  salvation  of  believers  ;  personal  election  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  the  final  perseverance  of  those  who  ara 
efiectually  called.     Justification  only  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  regeneration  only  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
sanctification,    progressive    here    and    completed   hereafter, 
and  endless  life  in  Christ,  we  equally  confess   and  believe. 
With  all  the  diversities  of  the  imperfect  and  jarring  speech  of 
earth,   there   is    amongst   us   a    substantial  accord   in  that 
which  makes  the  unison  and  melody  of  the  one  language  of 
heaven. 

If  such,  now,  be  the  state  of  the  case  as  to  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  subscription,  and  as  to  our  real  doctrinal 
belief, — what  judgment  must  we  and  others  form  as  to  the 
representations  made  of  us  in  the  Princeton  Review?  We 
can  not  be  silent  under  such  imputations,  for  too  much  is  at 
stake ;  nor  will  we  retort  them.  We  are  bound,  on  both 
sides,  as  matters  now  stand,  to  say  nothing  that  we  should 
wish  to  retract,  provided  the  retinion  is  consummated.  But 
the  Princeton  Review  has  said  what,  in  common  courtesy,  it 
must  take  back,  if  we  come  together.  It  has  made  specific 
charges,  which  we  definitely  deny.  •  They  are  charges  which 
affect  our  Christian  faith  and  honor.    They  are  made  in  a 
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dictatorial  ^tone.  They  have  aroused  a  general  feeling  of  in- 
dignation throughout  our  church,  and  among  many  in  the 
Old  School,  who  are  surprised  and  grieved  at  these  unproved 
denunciations  in  the  midst  of  our  reunion  conferences.  Such 
accusations  put  grave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  retinion,  and 
they  will  be  frowned  upon  by  all  in  case  we  come  together. 
Then,  if  not  now,  they  must  be  given  right  up.  Then,  if  not 
now,  it  will  be  a  violation  of  Christian  courtesy  and  honor, 
and  a  desecration  of  a  fraternal  compact,  to  assert  or  insinuate 
unproven  charges  of  heresy,  and  false  doctrine,  and  evasive 
subscription,  against  our  ministry  and  our  churches.  We 
would  not  enter  into  reunion  where  any  school  or  review  was 
allowed  to  assume  such  a  tone.  Now  it  is  done  to  prevent 
reunion  ;  it  is  a  desperate  charge  on  which  all  is  staked.  If 
defeated,  as  wo  believe  it  will  be,  such  things  may  be  for- 
gotten, if  they  are  not  reiterated.  But  these  discordant  and 
belligerent  tones  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  negotiations  for  re- 
union. Already  many,  very  many,  who  have  seen  these  vio- 
lent accusations,  and  have  read  the  emphatic  and  unanimous 
denial  of  all  our  journals  and  many  of  our  leading  men,  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  a  cause  which  requires  such  means  is  one 
that  ought  not,  for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  carry  the  day. 
The  whole  argument  against  us  has  been  pitched  on  the 
highest  possible  key  ;  the  Old  School,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  must  be  made  to  feel  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  that 
heresy  and  latitudinarianism  were  about  to  whelm  them ; 
that  tiie  New  School,  irrevocably  committed  to  the  fostering 
of  heterodoxy,  had  virtually  hoodwinked  and  overslaughed 
the  Old  School  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  their  last 
Assembly — so  that  unless  the  Old  School  rose  en  masse  and 
rejected  the  whole  scheme,  it  would  renounce  the  principles 
to  which  it  is  "  pledged  in  honor,  in  conscience,  and  by  solemn 
vows."  Now  all  this,  when  fairly  and  fully  stated,  is  worse 
than  uncharitableness,  it  is  a  blunder.  Nobody  can  really 
believe  it.  The  whole  thing  is  overdone,  and  likely  to  go  by 
the  board.     Nobody  can  believe  that  the  Joint   Committee 
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was  so  blind,  and  weak  and  silly.  And  nobody  does  believe, 
that  there  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  any  infallible 
teacher  or  supreme  commander.  It  is  quite  too  much  for  any 
review  to  claim  a  monopoly,  not  only  of  Presbyterian  ortho- 
doxy, but  also  of  the  Presbyterian  conscience. 

The  character  of  the  argument  in  the  Princeton  Review 
becomes  still  more  apparent,  when  it  presses  the  matter  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  this  Plan  of  the  Committee  be  adopted, 
the  reunited  church  will  have  "forfeited  the  moral  right  to  all 
endowments,  whether  of  churches,  or  boards  or  seminaries;" 
and  this  on  the  ground,  that  this  Plan  "abandons  the  princi- 
ples" on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  founded.  The 
writer  is  not  speaking  of  the  strictly  "legal"  questions,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Committee,  but  of  the  "  moral " 
right;  and  it  is  this  right  which  is  said  to  be  lost  by  this 
Plan  I  That  is,  this  plan  unpresbyterianzes  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  so  that  it  loses  its  proper  identity,  and  becomes 
something  else  and  opposite.  This,  now,  we  say,  is  a  gross, 
an  incredible,  a  fictitious  plea.  What  does  the  Plan,  then, 
mean  and  say  ?  Why,  simply  that  we  reiinite  on  the  basis  of 
an  honest  adherence  to  our  common  standards!  And  such  a 
reunion,  says  [the  Bevietv,  works  the  "  moral "  forfeiture  of 
all  our  endowments.  Logic  could  not  be  more  lame,  nor  ex- 
aggeration more  unqualified. 

In  respect,  then,  to  the  charges  of  the  Princeton  Review 
against  the  Committee's  Plan,  and  against  the  New  School, 
on  the  capital  points  of  assent  to  the  Confession,  and  doctrinal 
soundness,  we  claim  that  they  are  refuted,  partly  by  its  mani- 
fest exaggerations,  for  such  exaggeration  is  always  a  sign  of 
conscious  weakness,  what  is  wanting  in  facts  being  made  up 
by  a  painful  stress  of  emphasis  ;  partly  by  its  concessions,  for 
it  really  grants  all  for  which  we  really  contend,  both  as  to  doc- 
trine and  subscription  ;  partly  by  its  failure  to  give  any  proof 
of  its  wanton  and  cruel  accusations  ;  and  also  by  the  mani- 
fest animus  of  the  article,  which  is  to  prevent  reiinion  at  all 
hazards,  by  arousing  dormant  suspicions,  inflaming  the  odium 
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thedogicinnf  firing  the  Presbyterian  conscience,  and  rekindling 
a  warfare  of  which  the  church  is  weary,  and  which  will  only 
lead  to  ceaseless  discussion^  dissension  and  division.  If  its 
end  be  gained,  it  will  be  gained  by  the  ruin  of  the  fairest 
prospects  and  best  hopes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  these 
United  States. 

We  had  intended  to  comment  on  other  articles  in  the  Plan 
of  the  Committee,  but  have  not  now  the  space.  These  two 
are  fundamental ;  if  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  here, 
all  the  other  points  may  be  adjusted,  if  need  be  by  further 
mutual  concessions.  And  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  here, 
on  the  basis  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  Princeton  Review. 
Let  it  abandon  its  groundless  imputations  and  the  way  is 
clear.  Or,  does  that  Revieto  really  mean,  not  liking  to  say, — 
** letting  *  I  dare  not'  wait  upon  *I  would'" — that  reunion  is 
impossible  until  the  three  peculiarities  of  the  Princeton  type 
of  theology  are  accepted  by  our  New  School  churches.  Does 
it  mean,  that  we  must  repeat  its  shibboleths  of  immediate 
imputation,  unqualified  inability,  and  a  partial  atonement? 
If  this  is  what  it  means,  both  the  Old  School  and  the  New 
School  ought  to  understand  it ;  and  then  we  shall  see, 
whether  even  the  Old  School  is  prepared  to  make  this  an  im- 
perative condition.  If  it  is,  reunion  is  undesirable  and  impos- 
sible. We  will  concede  all  we  can,  but  concessions  have  their 
limits. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  reUnion  now  rests  with  the  Old 
School.  God  in  his  Providence  has  laid  this  task  upon  it,  and 
momentous  results  are  pending  on  its  decision.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  most  important  question  it  will  have  to  decide  for  the 
next  generation  ;  for,  if  the  present  attempt  fails,  we  see  not 
when  and  how  it  can  be  again  renewed.  Now  is  the  golden 
opportunity.  Once  we  were  together.  We  have  a  long  and 
common  tradition  of  sacred  compacts,  sealed  with  the  best 
blood  of  patriots  and  Christians.  For  many  years  we  battled 
side  by  side  with  unbroken  front  against  the  powers  of  sin 
and  unbelief,  and  our  victorious  hosts  spread  over  all  the 
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land.     Then  came  a  sad  and  fierce  internal  strife.     Our  branch 
of  the  Church  was  cut  off  by  an  arbitrary  act,  which,  we  have 
always  thought,  violated  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  our 
constitution.     Our  name  was  cast  out  as  evil.     We  went  on 
our  way,  trusting  in  God's  Providence  to  vindicate  the  right. 
We  became  consolidated  both  as  to  doctrine  and  polity  ;  and 
we  also  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  poor  and  down-trodden  slave,, 
and  so  lost  all  our  Southern  churches  ;  yet  we  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.    The  Old  School  cast  in  its  lot  rather  with  the 
Southern  churches,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  highest 
courts  were  dumb  to  the  cry  of  those  in  bonds.     A  righteous 
and  terrible  retribution  has  come  upon  the  whole  land  for  the 
sin  of  slavery  and   complicity  therewith.     Almost  all   the 
Southern  Presbyterian  churches  are   now  wholly  separated 
from  the  Northern ;  and  this  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  reunion 
at  the  North.   The  Old  School,  as  it  made  the  division,  made,  as 
was  meet,  the  first  advance  towards  reunion.    We  accepted 
its  proposal  for  a  Joint  Committee.     That  Committee   pre- 
pared its  admirable  Report — the  work  of  neither  School,  the 
product  of  no  one  mind,  the  joint  and  nearly  unanimous 
project  of  the  whole  Committee.     Our  Assembly  virtually 
endorsed  it;  the  Old  School  sent  it  down,  unaltered,  to  its 
churches.    It  may  be  modified  and  made  more  precise  in  some 
of  its  details,  but  essentially  as  it  stands  it  must  probably  be 
finally  accepted  or  rejected.     And  now,  in  the  midst  of  our 
fraternal  negotiations,  the  chief  quarterly  Review  of  the  Old 
School  sounds  the  alarm,  charges  our  New  School  Committee 
with  not  knowing  or  misrepresenting  the  real  views  of  our 
church,  charges  our  church  with  sanctioning  a  dishonest  prin* 
ciple  of  subscViption  and  with  fostering  heresy,  and  charges 
even  the  Joint  Committee  with  abandoning  the  vital  princi* 
pies  of  the  l^resby terian  Church  and  with  endorsing  what  it 
has  always  contended  against.     Was  it  to  such  an  entertain* 
ment  that  we  were  invited,  when  the  Old  School  asked  us  to 
appoint  our  Committee  ?    To  such  an  entertainment  we  cau. 
not,  and  wo  will  not,  twice  come.    The  Old  School  must,  by 
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its  action,  disown  these  iropntations,  or  break  off  the  nego- 
tiations. The  responsibility  is  now  in  its  hands.  We  are 
ready  to  accept  reunion  on  fair  and  honorable  terms,  and  on 
no  other. 

And  the  question  must  be  soon  decided.  Both  parties  are 
and  will  be  hampered  by  a  long  delay.  We  both  have  a 
great  work  to  do,  together  or  apart.  If  you  say  together,  we 
will  join  you  heart  and  hand.  And  if  you  say,  apart — ^so  be 
it.  We  are  vigorous,  elastic  and  united.  We  are  not  yet 
doing  half  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  are  ready  for  the 
race.  And  we  will  contend  with  you  in  an  earnest  and  peace- 
ful rivalry  all  through  our  boundless  prairies,  and  along  our 
majestic  rivers,  and  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  our  grand 
Western  mountains,  rich  in  gold  and  silver ;  wherever  our 
teeming  population  wanders  and  clusters,  there,  too,  we  will  go, 
if  not  with  you,  yet  laboring  by  your  side,  for  our  sacred  and 
-common  cause,  the  cause  of  our  only  Lord  and  Master.  And 
when  this  our  task  is  done,  and  this  our  land  has  become  the 
land  of  Christ,  then,  on  the  shores  of  the  peaceful  Pacific, 
if  not  now  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  coast,  we  will  clasp  in- 
separable hands,  and  repeat  with  penitence  and  faith  that 
hallowed  petition  of  our  intercedmg  Lord — "That  they  all 
may  bo  one  I" 

But  better,  far  better,  wiser,  far  wiser,  that  we  go  together. 
A  separate  existence,  based  in  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
misrepresentations,  cannot  be  best  for  either  side.  Why  may 
we  not  forget  or  tolerate  our  non-essential  differences,  and 
rise  to  the  full  stature  of  our  work  ?  The  strength  of  Pres- 
byterianism  is  in  its-  doctrine  and  polity ;  its  weakness  is,  in 
its  tenacity  for  non  essentials — here  is  the  main  cause  of  its 
divisions.  This  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  true  spirit  of  American  Presby- 
terianisra,  or  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  need  a 
broader  basis  for  our  work.  Ours  must  be  an  American,  and 
not  an  imported,  still  less  a  merely  Scotch,  Presbyterianism. 
Jluch  as  we  love  and  honor  Scotland, we  cannot  there  find  the 
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perfect  type  for  our  free  and  growing  church.  The  Scotch 
bag-pipe  doubtless  discourses  most  excellent  music,  and  wa 
like  to  hear  it ;  but  we  do  not  care  to  be  restricted  to  it> 
especially  when  it  is  out  of  sorts  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  heard 
some  loftier  and  more  inspiring  strains.  The  Psalms  of  David 
are  good  to  be  sung  in  the  old  Scotch  version ;  but  even  in 
public  worship  it  is  also  well  to  sing  such  hymns  as  "  Blest  be 
the  tie  that  binds."  Ifc  is  goodly  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord'& 
table  with  those  who  literally  accept  every  propositioti  of  our 
somewhat  long  Confession  ;  it  is  better  to  sit  down  at  the 
Lord  s  table  with  all  who  can  humbly  partake  of  the  life- 
giving  symbols  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  We  can  have 
cordial  fellowship  with  those  who  hold  to  the  strictest  forms 
of  Calvinism,  provided  we  are  not  compelled  to  repeat  only 
their  words  and  to  withhold  a  freer  gospel.  If  we  can  learn 
to  bear  with  one  another's  weaknesses,  we  may  be  united  and 
become  strong.  Otherwise,  we  must  keep  on,  divided,  and 
subdividing  ;  and  our  wilfulness  becomes  our  folly. 

The  question  we  are  now  helping  to  decide  is  really  this, — 
whether  we  can  have  an  American  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
whether  we  are  to  be  given  over  to  perpetual  conflict^,  and 
provincial  assemblies.  And  to  all  who  really  love  our  Re- 
formed faith  and  Presbyterian  order,  this  is  a  vital  point,  that 
needs  to  be  laid  well  to  heart.  There  is  an  unbroken  Koman 
Catholic,  and  a  retinited  Episcopal  Church,  each  stretching 
all  over  the  land.  Congregationalists  are  working  together^ 
in  spite  of  their  intense  individualism.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  North  and  South,  will  doubtless  ere  long  come  to 
terms.  If  we  believe  that  our  faith  and  polity  are  better 
than  any  of  these,  we  must  use  the  means  to  insure  success. 
Every  other  denomination  in  the  laud  wonders  why  we  do 
not  unite.  Impartial  observers  tell  us  that  our  continued 
separation  and  strife  bring  reproach  upon  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. Our  reunion  is  recommended  and  enforced,  not  only 
by  all  the  general  arguments  for  Christian  union,  by  the 
necessity  of  making  an  organized  stand  against  inroads  of  in-^ 
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fidelity  and  snperstitioD,  and  by  the  plain  admonitions  of 
God's  Holy  Word  ;  but  also  by  the  special  and  cogent  reason, 
that  we  have  the  same  standards  of  doctrine  and  of  polity. 
A  united  Presbyterian  Church,  combining  our  main  divisions, 
would  be  a  powerful  organization.  Reunion  would  stimulate 
us  to  renewed  eflforts.  We  could  at  once  lay  a  noble  thank- 
offering  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  All  our  schemes  would  be 
enlarged  and  vitalized.  Our  Boards  of  Foreign  and  Home 
Missions  could  soon  double  their  work.  Our  best  young  men 
would  have  strong  inducements  to  flock  into  our  ministry. 
We  might  look,  with  more  confidence,  to  the  favor  and  bless- 
ing of  our  Lord.  Why  may  not  this  be  ?  What  are  any 
partial  and  partisan  ends  compared  with  this  magnificent 
prospect  ?  Let  us  come  together.  The  one  stream,  flowing 
for  a  while  disparted,  with  some  debatable  land  between,  will 
be  reunited  in  a  broader,  deeper  and  swifter  channel,  the 
debatable  ground  left  behind,  and  before  us  that  delectable 
land,  towards  which  we  were  trending  even  while  sundered, 
our  common  port  and  haven,  where  our  earthly  conflicts  will 
be  forgotten  in  our  eternal  fellowship.  Then  shall  our  peace  be 
as  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Prince  of  peace  will  crown  us  with  his  benignant  blessing. 


Note. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  the  article  from  tiie 
Princeton  Review  on  which  we  have  commented,  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
with  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  as  its  author.  We  deeply  and 
unfeignedly  regret  to  see  that  venerable  name  associated  with  such  an  article, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  hold  Dr.  Ilodge  personally  accountable  for  its  grave  mis- 
representations. He  can  hardly  be  aware  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  in- 
dignant feelings,  which  his  article  has  called  forth  in  all  parts  of  our  church. 

Dr.  Hodge  has  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  reunion ;  but  he  has  no  right  to 
oppose  it  80  as  to  attach  to  us  the  opprobium  of  sanctioning  an  **  immoral " 
principle,  or  of  conniving  at  heresy. 

In  a  Preface,  he  notices  some  of  the  objections  made  to  his  article.  He  says 
that  he  has  not  made  '*  a  sweeping  charge  of  heresy  against  the  New  School." 
He  is  indeed  kind  enough  to  praise  the  orthodoxy  of  **msjiy"  among  ub  ; 
but  still  he  does  charge  us  as  "  a  church  "  with  fostering  heresy.  He  fUrther 
says,  that  in  ascribing  to  our  church  a  lax  rule  of  subscription,  he  does  not 
accuse  any  of  us  of ''  a  grave  moral  offense,-'  nor  ^'  soil  with  a  breath  the  char- 
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acter  of  any  indiyidual  in  the  New  School  Church,  nor  that  Church  itself."  Why 
not  ?  Because,  he  says,  such  a  lax  principle  may  come  to  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon agreement,  as  in  the  Episcopal  and  other  churches.  This,  too,  may  be 
kindly  meant,  but  we  can  not  accept  it — hand  tali  auxUio.  We  have  no  such 
agreement  about  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  repudiate  the  lax  piinciple 
just  atsmuch  as  does  Dr.  Hodge.  We  hold  with  him,  that  it  is  '*  wrong,*'  that 
it "  will  work  great  evil,  *'and  that  *'  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
and  the  obligations,' '  he  says,  "  of  the  Old  School  body,"  we  say,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  He  charges  us  with  holding  a  principle  which  he  considers 
*"  immoral,"  and  charitably  suggests  that  we  may  hold  it  unstained,  because 
we  do  not  see  that  it  is  immoral,  or  have  agreed  that  it  is  not.  This  seems  to 
be  saving  our  character  at  the  expense  of  our  moral  perceptions.  The  Cretans 
might  all  have  agreed  not  to  consider  lying  a  sin,  but  they  would  have  beea 
liars  for  all  that.  Dr.  Hodge  makes  out  almost  as  bad  a  case  for  us  as  our  apolo- 
.gist  as  he  did  against  us  as  our  accuser.  His  intentions  may  be  excellent,  but 
he  is  plainly  lacking  in  judgment  or  sympathy.  These  principles  are  altogether 
too  accommodating  to  suit  us.    Saud  istis  de/ensoHbus. 

What  is  farther  said  in  this  Preface  about  the  amount  of  the  evidence  he 
^adduces  in  support  of  his  accusations  against  us,  and  about  our  favoring  the 
*'  New  Divinity,"  is  sufficiently  answered  in  the  preceding  pages. 

There  is  one  curious  omission  in  this  notice  of  objections  to  his  article  ; 
he  refers  to  almoet  all,  exoepiing  the  main  one,  on  which  the  whole  hinges  ; 
and  one  he  must  have  seen  in  every  New  School  notice  of  his  article.  That 
objection  thus  becomes  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  this,  that  we  utterly 
and  unanimously  disavow  the  principle  of  subscription  which  he  imputes  to 
us.  The  present  posture  of  this  matter  is  most  extraordinary,  and  well  nigh 
unexampled,  especially  in  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  and  fraternal  retlnion. 
One  of  the  parties  is  charged  with  holding  a  certain  lax  principle  ;  it  instantly 
and  earnestly  repudiates  it  \  and  the  accuser,  knowing  this  disclaimer,  reprints 
the  accusation,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  denial.  But  the  point  is  so  vital, 
and  the  issues  at  stake  are  so  momentous,  that  we  can  not  allow  it  to  be 
evaded.  No  accuser  has  the  right  thus  to  trifle  with  the  fair  rules  of  contro- 
versy.   We  put  the  matter  in  a  simple  and  direct  form  : 

Dr.  Hodge  says,  that  the  New  School  Church  adopts  and  acts  on  the  follow- 
ing principle  as  to  the  terms  of  subscription,  viz. :  That  the  Confession  is  to  be 
received'*  as  containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  nothing 
more."  This  we  directly  and  unanimously  deny.  It  is  now  Dr.  Hodge's  turn 
to  speak. 

Further:  We  say  that  we  adopt  the  principle  of  subscription  which  he 
advocates  ;  that  this  principle  is  really  implied  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of  the 
Joint  Conmiittee ;  and  that  we  are  willing  to  have  it  distinctly  stated  in  this 
Plan.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  If  this  principle  is  formally  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Plan  of  Union,  is  Dr.  Hodge,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  in 
favor  of  a  reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  Schools  ? 
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Art.  VII.— notes  ON  RECENT  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Profe«or  in 
Bang;or  Theological  Seminary.  Congregational  Board,  Boston.  A  ikew 
edition,  stereotyped.  Many  favorable  notices  of  this  work  have  appeared, 
and  now  that  one  edition  of  the  work  is  exhausted  so  soon  as  to  make  it 
desirable  to  stereotype  a  second,  it  woald  seem  the  **  Ltctnres  "  com- 
mend themselves  and  need  no  further  commendation  from  us.  Itiaastbe 
gratifying  to  the  venerable  author,  to  know  that  this  crowning  work  of 
his  life  is  received  with  so  much  favo'*,  and  to  see  such  proof  of  realiz- 
ing his  ''  most  earnest  desire,  that  they  (the  Lectures)  may  be  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  a  correct  and  connected  knowledgo  of  gospel 
truth.'' 

In  his  Preface,  Dr.  Pond  says  :  *^  They  are  JTuoUgical  Es9a^f  written 
out  in  full  and  read  to  the  students,  not  to  be  servilely  cottied  or  imitated, 
but  to  awaken  tliought  and  interest"  "  Prepared  in  tnis  way  and  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  [Lectures  are  adapted  to  be  read  and  studied  by  in- 
telligent Christians  generally.  They  are  adapted  to  be  mmd  ia  theological 
classes,  should  any  such  be  found  in  our  oongrepitioQS.  They  are 
adapted  and  intended  for  a  somewhat  wide  circulatioo,"  » 

Many  laymen  as  well  as  ministers,  out  of,  as  well  as  in,  N.  Blf  we  doubt 
not  will  read  these  lucid  pages,  and  be  odified  by  tiiem,  when  their 
author's  long  and  useful  life  on  eartli  shall  close.  T.  R.  H. 

Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library.  Edited  by  A.  Bobbrts,  B.  D.,  and  Jab, 
Donaldson,  LL.  D.  Vol.  III.  Tatiak,  Thbopbilos  and  the  CiiSMEXTiNS 
Recooxitions,  translated  by  Pratten,  Dods  and  Dr.  Thos.  Smith.  Vol.  IV. 
Thj  Writings  of  Clkment  of  Alexandria,  (first  vol .)  tranHlated  by  Rev. 
W.  Wilson.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark  ;  New  York :  Scribner,  1867. 
These  volumes  complete  the  first  year's  subscription  to  this  new  and  im- 
portant series  of  works.  Tlie  project  of  translating  all  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  up  to  A.  D.  325,  has  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment among  Christian  scholars  in  Great  Britian  and  this  country.  It  is 
an  admirable  plan,  much  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  attempted 
in  the  English  language.  All  our  public  libraries,  and  all  private  minis- 
terial libraries  of  any  pretensions,  must  have  this  series  oi  books.  And 
thus  far  the  execution,  both  in  respect  to  the  translations  themselves,  and 
also  in  the  stjle  of  publication,  is  highly  creditable. 

The  third  volume  of  the  series  gives  us  first  of  all,  Tatian's  well-known 
"  Address  to  the  Greeks,"  ascetic  in  it?  spirit,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  ex- 
posing the  enormities  of  tlie  Greek  religion.  The  Three  Books  of  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch  to  Autolycus  refute  the  prevailing  objections  to 
Christianity.  The  apocryphal  Recognitions  of  Clement  are  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  theological  romance. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  head 
of  the  great^Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  viz. :  his  Exhortation  to  the 
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Heathen ;  his  Instructor  (PsQdagogus) ;  and  the  first  book  of  his  Stro- 
mata  or  Miscellanies.  Here  are  the  beginnings  of  a  Chribtian  philoso- 
phy. 

The  reading  of  these  volames  will  do  more,  than  any  history  can,  to  lead 
the  student  to  understand  the  general  character  of  Christian  opinion  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

Tke  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  W.  S.  Ttleb,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Amherst  College.  Boston:  Draper  k  Halliday,  1867.  The  six  topics 
discussed  by  Dr.  Tyler  in  this  instructive  volume  are  :  1.  The  Head  of 
the  Clinrch  Head  over  all  TMngs ;  2.  The  Homeric  Question ;  3.  The 
Homeric  Doctrine  of  God ;  4.  The  Homeric  Doctrine  of  Sin ;  6.  The 
Theology  of  ^'.chylus ;  6.  The  Theo'ogy  of  Sophocles.  The  third  and 
fourth  of  these  were  originally  published  in  our  Review  ;  the  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  the  rest  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Andover.  The  topics  were  so  ably  handled  as  to  attract  wide  attention, 
and  lead  the  author  ta  put  them  into  a  volume.  He  intended  to  add  an 
exposition  of  the  theology  of  Euripides,  which,  though  not  so  important 
as  the  rest,  would  complete  the  sf^ries.  We  trust  that  this  may  yet  be 
done  in  a  future  edition. 

Schol  irs  an  i  divines  will  welcome  this  scholarly,  and  philosophical 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  We  see  how  heathenism 
longed  for  and  needed  Christianity.  Professor  Tyler  does  not  exaggerate 
this,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  he  shows  us  the  truth  of  the  case.  Chris- 
tianiiy  was  not  developed  out  of  heathenism,  but  it  solved  its  problems 
4uid  so  met  its  wants.  The  substance  of  many  long  treatises  is  here  given 
in  a  condensed  and  attractive  form.  We  wish  that  the  author  might  do 
the  same  service  in  respect  to  the  Greek  philosophers. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  By  T.  P. 
Curtis,  D.D  ,  late  Professor  of  Iheology  in  the  University  of  Lewisbnrg, 
Pa.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  1867,  pp.  386.  The  theory  advo- 
cated in  this  volume  is  (p.  120),  that  *' mspiration  gave  to  them"  [the 
Apostles,  etc.,]  "  certain  divine  powers  as  a  whole,  leaving  the  r  indi- 
vidual and  human  errors  to  be  eliminated  by  degrecH,"  etc.  And  these 
errors  are  found  in  their  writings.  On  p.  3*25,  we  are  told  **  the  church  is 
a  living  and  inspired  body."  On  p.  ii26,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'<  Where  shall  we  find  an  infallible  and  complete  Revelation  ?*'  the  author 
"  replies  frankly, '  No  where  on  Earth.' "  These  principles  carriei  out 
will  lead  the  writer  much  further  than  he  is  at  present  inclined  to  go. 
His  book  contains  interesting  accounrs  of  various  theories  of  inspiration, 
and  a  tolerable  summary  of  the  objections  to  the  strictebt  views  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  it  will  give  little  light  or  aid  in  forming  a  correct  theory. 

Observations  an  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels.  By  a  Latmait.  Chicago  : 
H.  P.  Chandler,  1867,  pp.  109.  I'his  beau  ifully  printed  volume,  published 
at  Chicago,  is  written  by  an  eminent  Boston  jurist,  who  is  also  a  Sweden- 
borgian.  It  objects  to  the  positiouH  taken  by  Professor  Greenleaf  in  his 
'^  Examination  of  the  Four  Evangelists,"  as  too  technical  and  as  irrelevant 
At  the  same  tim*^,  from  a  careful  examination  and  summary  of  the  facts, 
it  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  historical  evideoce  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  four  Gospels  is  unanswerable,  oq  the  btsis  of  the  generally 
recognised  rules  of  historical  testimony.    This  summary  is  exceedingly 
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well  made  ;  few  lawyers  have  such  familiarity  with  all  the  facts  in  the 
case ;  and  few  divines  could  marshal  the  evidence  so  completely  and 
carefully.  But  Swedenhorgianism  demands  more  than  this  ;  for  fuU  con- 
viction it  requires  a  so-called  *'  internal  sense."  And  the  last  part  of  the 
treatise  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  and  defense  of  this  recondite  theory, 
in  its  application  in  part  to  the  Four  Gospels.  We  do  not  see  that  this 
helps  the  argument,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  receive  ihe  inter- 
nal sense.  And  we  would  rather  try  to  convince  a  sceptic  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Gospels  than  of  the  reality  and  necessity  of  this  inter- 
nal sense. 

PRACTICAL  RELIGIOUS  LITEBATURE. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  New  York,  has  published  Paul  Vemer  ;  or^ 
the  Forge  and  Pulpit,  Based  on  FactSy  (pp.371,)  narrating  the  successfol 
struggles  of  a  youth,  in  the  midst  of  temptatloo,  to  secure  an  education, 
which  resulted  in  the  presidency  of  a  college, — very'well  told;  2^«  Times 
of  Knox  and  Mary  Stuart^  by  Mrs  S.  T.  Marttn  (pp.  359,)  also  interest- 
iog ;  another  volume  from  the  fertile  and  pungent  pen  of  Dr.  Todd,  en- 
tiUed  Hints  and  Thoughts  for  Christians,  (pp.  260) ;  Toils  and  Triumphs  of 
Union  Missionary  Colportage,by  one  of  the  Secretaries^  an  authentic  record  of 
a  noble  wofk ;  The  Cinnamon  Isle  Boy^  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hutchings  ;  A 
Mother's  Legacy ,  by  Mrs.  Spboat  ;  The  bible  Reader's  Help,  a  useful  maniial ; 
Bible  Prayers,  arranged  by  Dr.  Jonas  King,  an  excellent  manual;  The 
Syrian  Leper,  by  Dr.  £.  P.  Rogers,  an  e  imest  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the 
malady  and  cure  of  sin.  The  same  Society  has  published  Tischendorf  s 
admirable  work  on  the  Gospels,  in  both  English  and  German  ;  it  ought  to 
be  widely  circulated. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,  has  issued  a  scries  of  beautiful 
volumes,  well  adapted  to  Sunday  School  libraries  and  general  circula- 
tion :  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  Jonah,  by  Professor  Gaussen  ;  Glimpses  rf 
West  Africa,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Whiton — a  faithful  and  interesting  account 
of  the  tribes  near  the  Mendi  mission  ;  The  Honorable  Club  and  Other 
Tales,  by  Lyndb  Palmer,  a  bright  and  pleasing  work  ;  A  Sister's  Story, 
a  narrative  of  unusual  interest;  FoUowing  the  Leader;  Testimonies  to 
the  Truths  of  Christianity,  collected  by  Senator  Wilson  ;  and  Rev.  L  P. 
Warren's  forcible  tract  against  the  Annibilationists. 

The  Presbyterian  Publication  Committee,  Philadelphia,  have  added  to 
their  list  of  books,  Miss  Whately's  excellent  Story  of  Martin  Luther,  (pp. 
354) ;  and  The  Berry  Pickers  of  Wisconsin,  ^pp.  245,)  an  interesting  tale  ; 
botn  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  creditable  style. 

David,  der  Kdnig  von  Israel.  Von  Dr.  Friedr.  Wilhelm  Krummachkr, 
Berlin ;  Wiegandt  und  Grieben,  1867,  pp.  428.  Dr.  Krummacher  has  pro- 
duced another  work,  which  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  his  widely 
circulated  books  on  Elisha  and  Elijiih.  It  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life 
and  times  of  King  David,  with  constant  reference  to  his  Psalms,  and 
breathing  the  deepest  spirit  of  Oid  Testament  piety,  as  containing  a 
loncring  K>r,  and  prophecy  of,  the  great  Son  of  David.  The  principles  of 
all  history,  and  of  all  religious  experience,  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
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divine  oracles.  The  work  is  full  of  faith,  enforced  at  times  by  an  impas- 
sioned eloquence.  It  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  real 
genius  of  the  Old  Testament. 

HISTOBY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

History  of  England.  Reixn  of  Elizabeth.  Vols.  HI,  IV  (IX  and  X,  of 
the  complete  work).  By  James  Anthony  Fboudb,  A.  M.  New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  These  two  volumes  cover  six  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  from  1567  to  1573,  including  s  'mo  of  the  most  important  events 
of  this  great  transition  period  in  English  history — the  consoli^lation  of 
the  Protestant  Power,  the  intrigues  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  the  conflicts 
in  Ireland.  The  character  of  Mary  is  described,  and  tier  nimierous  plots 
are  ferrtjted  out,  with  an  almost  judicial  impartiality  and  accuracy.  The 
course  of  the  narrative  shows,  that  either  Elizabeth  or  Mary  must  fall. 
Tlie  halo  with  which  a  poetical  sympathy  has  so  long  invested  tiie  fair 
and  false  Scotch  Queen,  is  somewhat  rudely  dissipated.  Elizabeth's  char- 
acter is  presented  in  some  new  lights :  more  account  is  made  of  her 
irresolution  and  chicanery  than  is  usual.  But  the  impression  given  is, 
that  the  author  allows  history  to  speak  for  itself,  instead  of  going  to  it 
with  a  preconceived  theory  about  its  actors  and  events. 

His  vindit  ation  of  the  Scotch  Reformation,  and  his  account  of  Knox, 
are  especially  noteworthy.  Not  that  Mr.  Froude  has  any  special  sympa- 
thy with  the  theology  of  the  old  reformer — far  from  it ;  but  he  sees 
clearly  the  political  bearing  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  England  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  reform,  and  fallen  back  into  the  arms  ot*  Rome,  had 
it  not  been  for  Scotch  Presbyreriamsm,  headed  by  John  Knox.  "  No 
grander  figure,"  he  says,  "  can  be  found  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Re- 
formation in  this  island,  tlian  tbut  of  Knox.  The  time  has  come  when 
English  history  may  do  justice  to  one,  but  for  whom  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  overthrown  among  ourselves;  for  the  spirit  which 
Knox  created  saved  Scotland  ;  and  if  Scotland  had  been  Catholic  agam, 
neither  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth's  Ministers,  nor  the  teaching  of  her  Bish/ 
ops,  nor  her  own  chicaneries  could  have  preserved  England  from  revora- 
tiou."    This  is  a  large  and  just  historical  induction. 

Joseph  Reed:  a  Historical  Essay.  By  Gborob  Bancroft.  New  York: 
W.  J.  Widdleton,  1867,  pp.  64.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  in  this  pamphlet,  per- 
formed an  apparently  ungracious,  but  in  fact  a  necessary  service,  in  such 
a  trenchant  and  conclusive  manner,  that  there  will  be  little  occasi  m  for 
reviving  the  controversy  as  to  the  patriotism  and  fidelity  of  Prenident 
Reed.  The  controversy  was  forced  upon  him ;  and  he  has  not  shrunk 
from  doing  full  justice  to  the  subject.  The  array  of  evidence  is  complete 
and  decisive.  It  is  a  capital  specimen,  in  itself,  oi  the  art  of  historical 
criticism.  Mr.  Bancroft's  translation  of  the  disputed  German  phrase, 
(p.  28,)  is  manifestly  the  only  tenable  one.  That  Mr.  Reed  was  '*  irreso- 
lute," *'  vacillating,"  and  **  pu^illanimous,"  and  tliat  '*  in  moments  of  crisis 
he  was  of  no  significance,"  is  fully  made  out. 

History  of  the  American  CivU  War.  By  John  WnxiAM  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York  :  1867.  This  first  volume  of  Dr.  Dra- 
per's comprehensive  plan  expounds  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  its  preludes  up 
to  the  close  of  Buchanan's  administration.    Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
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■tress  it  lays  upon  climate  and  other  physical  causes  in  producing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  thus  '^ineTitably" 
'  leading  to  collision  and  civil  war.  **  Societies,"  say  the  author,  "  advance  in 
a  preordained  and  inevitable  course,'- — which  is  doubtless  true  as  a  theologi- 
cal  position,  though  unguardedly  stated  ;  but  Dr.  Draper  does  not  mean  it  in 
^e  theological  sense,  but  in  the  physical  and  physiologicaL  One  explanation 
of  the  proble  m  of  onr  national  conflict  is  found  (chap,  vi,)  in  the  character  of 
a  population,  developed  along  **  the  climatic  zone,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  July  isothermal  tine  of  77^,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  SA^.''  Carthage 
and  our  southernmost  States  both  lie  within  this  zone,  and  hence  their  strik* 
ing  similt^ty !  though  Carthage  had  comparatively  tittle  slave-trade ;  but 
Morocco,  in  the  same  region,  had  more.  The  January  isothermal  tine  of  41^ 
passes  through  the  Border  States,  and  in  Europe  just  divides  the  Boman  Cathotic 
from  the  Protestant  population,  even  in  Irehmd,  (though  it  also  divides  France 
and  China) — and  is  the  axis  upon  which  aU  great  men  have  appeared.  In  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  however,  it  is  "  an  impressive  fact  '^  that  the  January 
isothermal  is  altogether  a  sea-line  ;  and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  it  has 
not  there  also  stimulated  the  production  of  great  men,  for  **•  a  great  land  ex- 
pansion has  been  one  of  the  determining  conditions  of  civilization." 

Nobody  denies  that  physical  causes  have  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  both  individual  and  national  character.  But  it  is  a  great  error  to  make  these 
the  chief  determining  element  in  history ;  and  to  represent  them  as  control- 
ling all  historic  development  by  an  *'  inevitable  necessity  ;*'  and  to  call  this  the 
*'  philosophy  of  history.  Entirely  different  nationatities  are  found  in  the  same 
xones  and  under  the  same  physical  influences.  Man's  work  is  to  use,  to  sub- 
due nature.  Yielding  to  nature  makes  him  a  mere  animaL  Man  is  man,  just 
because  he  is  not  necessarily  subject  to  these  physical  laws.  All  culture,  aU 
individual  and  national  development,  are  found  in  using  nature  for  higher,  for 
KSthetic,  for  moral,  for  religious  ends. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Draper  recognizes  this  at  difierent  points  of  his  elaborate 
work ;  but  he  does  not  allow  it,  as  he  ought,  to  govern  his  general  theory* 
Many  broad  generalizations  of  events  are  scattered  through  these  pages ;  some 
of  the  groupings  are  effectively  presented.  He  is  a  torcible  and  eloquent 
writer.  His  statement  of  the  case,  as  between  the  north  and  the  souta,  is,  in 
most  particulars,  just.  His  sympathies  are  with  human  rights  and  progress. 
The  preliminary  causes  and  the  events  leading  to  the  war  tiave  on  the  whole 
nowhere  been  more  comprehensively  presented,  although  the  moral  and  re- 
tigious  elements  are  kept  too  much  in  the  back-ground. 

The  Miscdlaneous  Writings  of  Miles  P.  Squier,  D.  D.  With  an  Autobiogra- 
phy. Edited  by  Rev.  James  K.  Boyd.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1867,  pp.  408.  With  a 
foithful  Ukeness  of  the  author.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Squier  here  published  con- 
sist of  several  interesting  lectures  on  a  tour  in  Europe,  and  lectures,  dis- 
courses and  reviews  on  theological  and  philosophical  subjects.  His  autobiog- 
raphy contains  many  interesting  reminiscences.  His  useful  life  was  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  church  in  various  spheres  of  labor.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
drew  him  to  the  investigation  of  many  knotty  questions  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  In  philosophy,  he  was  an  earnest  opponent  of  all  views  which 
seemed  to  him  to  undermine  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's  rational  and 
ethical  nature, — though  some  of  his  speculations,  for  example,  on  Uie  origin  of 
evil,  did  not  secure  any  general  acceptance. 

The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort    Completed  under 
the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Lieut-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1867.    With  two  Ukenesses  of  Prince  Al-^ 
bert,  one  at  the  age  of  four,  the  other  at  the  age  of  twenty.    The  record  of  no 
life  could  be  more  sunply  and  truthfutiy  told  than  is  that  of  Prince  Albert,  in 
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this  volame,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  beMi- 
tiftil  and  instmctive  picture.  The  account  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  mai^ 
riage,  the  courtship  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  given  with  great  fidelity.  How  few 
lungs  and  queens  in  history  have  had  such  a  training,  or  such  a  married  life. 
It  is  a  volume  of  deep  interest 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Einleitung  in  die  Creschichte  dtr  Philosophie  und  Theologie  christlicktr  Zeit 

i Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in  Christian 
"imcs.)  pp.  465.  Zur  Propadeutik  fur  Geschichte  dtr  Philoscphie  des  Alter- 
thums,  pp.  126.  Zur  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  neuester  Zeit  von  Ende  des  18 
JahrhundertSy  pp.  136.  (Introductions  U)  the  History  of  the  Ancient,  and 
of  the  most  Recent  Pdilosophy.)  Wiegandt  and  Grieben,  publishere, 
Berlin.  Without  title*  pages,  tables  of  contents,  or  the  names  of  author 
or  publisher.  These  throe  works  are  by  the  late  Dr.  Niedner,  of  Berlin. 
They  were  nejer  published,  but  printed  for  the  use  of  the  author's 
classes.  They  are  partiy  preliminary  and  partly  supplementary  to  his 
compendium  of  Church  History,  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  new  and 
somewhat  altered  edition,  fioth  the  compendiimi  and  these  treatises 
are  remarkable  examples  of  German  comprehensiveness  and  compression. 
As  a  church  hiHtorian,  Niedner  has  never  received,  even  in  Germany, 
the  full  recognition  and  honor  which  his  extraordinary  attainments  and 
especially  his  insight  into  history  deserved.  His  style  is  at  times  harsh ; 
he  is  loitd  of  new  combinations  of  words ;  and  he  affected  an  unusual, 
but  still  most  exact,  terminology.  All  that  he  published  was  in  fact 
tentative  and  preparatory.  But  even  in  these  preliminary  labors,  every 
thorough  siuaent  will  see  the  strength  and  skih  of  a  real  master  in  his 
art.  No  church  historian  can  be  compared  with  him  in  his  faithful 
grasp  and  arrargement  of  the  materials,  and  in  the  completeness  with 
which  he  sketched  all  the  main  outlines— drew  the  plan— of  his  theme. 
In  particular,  the  fineness  of  his  dihcemmentis  most  conspicuous  in  what 
we  may  call  his  historical  generalizations, — his  summing  up  and  group- 
ing of  any  given  class  of  events,  or  of  opinions.  This  summing  up  is  made, 
not  in  the  interest  of  an  outside  scheme  or  theory,  nor  in  abstract  formulas 
superimposed  ;  but  always  in  such  a  way  (if  you  carefully  study  it,)  as 
just  to  give  the  realitv,  as  it  then  and  there  was,  in  its  best  terms  and 
definitions,  neither  adding  to  it  nor  taking  from  it.  It  is,  in  its  way,  like 
the  naturalist's  description  of  an  object,  at  once  generic  aud  specific.  In 
this  power,  Niedner  seems  to  us  to  be  unrivalled  ;  and  this  is  essential  to 
Hie  highest  historical  representation  of  a  subject,  and  is  an  index  and 
proof  of  the  truest  impartiality  on  the  part  of  tiie  historian.  Niedner's 
learning,  too,  was  extraordinary ;  he  studied  the  sources. 

The  great  object  he  had  in  view  as  the  completion  of  all  his  studies 
(as  be  expressed  it  in  a  letter,)  was  to  give  a  combined  history  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology — ^believing  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  coming  at  the 
root  oi  the  matter.  The  first  of  the  above  name'd  works  was  his  pre- 
paration, the  draft  of  tliis  vast  project,  which  now  cannot  be  completed  ; 
for  there  is  no  living  theologian  or  philosopher,  who  knows  so  much  of 
both  subjects,  that  he  can  finish  what  Niedner  left  incomplete.  But  the 
sketch,  as  we  have  it,  is  the  be^t  work  of  this  kind  extant.  The  com- 
pressed sketches  of  ancient  and  recent  philosophy  (above  named)  are 
also  excellent  in  their  way. 
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Geschichie  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  {History  of  Logic  tn  the  OccidenL) 
Von  Dr.  Cafl  Pbantl.  Vol.  III.,  1867.  Professor  Prautl,  of  Munich,  car- 
ries on  his  History  of  Logic  in  the  third  volume  of  his  work,  (the  first  toL 
was  published  in  1855,  the  second  in  1861,)  into  the  heart  of  the  middle 
ages,  and,  at  everv  stage,  throws  new  light  upon  the  principles  and 
method  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The  controversy  between  realism 
and  nominalism,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  never  been  so  fully  and  acutely 
presented ;  and  it  cannot  be  understood  without  a  study  of  these 
volumes.  In  respect  to  the  relation  .of  the  scholastic  philosophy  ^to  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  he  has  made  what  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
discovery,  (recognized  as  such  by  Kuno  Fischer,  of  Jena,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  1865,)  that  it  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  first  dating  from  Boethius,  (*'  via  antiqua,"}  and  the 
second  from  the  Byzantine  commentaries  of  Psellus,  (*^via  modema"). 
This  third  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Bjzantine,  Aristotelian  and  Arabic  elaborations  into  theHVest,  and  brings 
to  hght  the  services  of  William  Shyreswood,  in  adapting  the  Byzantine 
Logic  to  the  Latin  mind.  Shyreswood  was  born  at  Durnam,  studied  in 
Oxford,  taught  in  Paris,  and  died  A.  D.,  1249,  chancellor  of  Lincoln.  His 
merits  are  here  for  the  first  time  fully  appreciated.  The  work  also  gives 
account  of  the  systems  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Gilbertus  Porretanns,  Bai- 
mund  LuUy,  Dans  Scotus,  and  many  others,  concluding  with  a  thorough 
analysis  of  Occam.  It  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  German  learning,  a 
'*  life  work,"  still  to  bo  continued. 

Lie  Lehre  vo7i  dem  Getoissen,  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Rudolph  Hofmaitx. 
Leipzig :  Hinrichs,  1866,  pp.  286.  A  good  work  on  conscience,  its  nature 
and  functions,  its  relations  and  history,  has  long  been  a  desideratum; 
and  Dr.  Hofmann  has  ably  met  this  need.  It  is  altogether  the  most  thor- 
ough, careful,  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  has  yet 
been  published,  grasping  the  matter  right,  and  following  it  out  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects  with  fuil  learning  and  philosophical  insight.  The  author  neither 
identifies  conscience  with  the  religious  sense  ;  nor  does  he  make  it  an 
infallible  and  ultimate  dictator,  as  did  Kant  and  the  rationalists  ;  nor  yet 
does  lie  treat  it  as  a  specific  faculty,  whose  sole  or  chief  function  is  to 
decide,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  upon  the  character  of  our  personal  acts.  Its 
primary  function,  (p.  83,)  is  a  formal  one,  viz.:  in  any  given  case,  there  is 
an  inward  necessity  laid  upon  us  of  asserting  a  definite  relation ;  the 
relation,  that  is,  between  the. given  case,  and  a  norm  or  rule,  which  at 
the  same  moment  comes  before  the  mind,  (from  within  tlie  mind,)  and 
which  claims  from  us  an  absolute  authonty.  This  rule  or  norm  is 
primarily/ormo/;  its  specific  (^material)  contents  are  not  given  by  con- 
science alone,  nor  even  by  reason  alone.  The  bearings  of  this  position 
we  cannot  at  present  even  indicate  ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  summary  of  the  work.  The  First  Part  treats  of  the  Idea  of  Con- 
science in  its  Historical  Development,  in  heathenism,  under  the  Old  Tes- 
timent,  in  the  Church  and  mod»5rn  times  (pp.  73) ;  an  excellent  and  well 
studied  sketch.  The  Second  Part  is  a  Systematic  Exhibition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Conscience  (pp.  74-236) ;  discussing  its  nature,  its  obligatory 
element,  its  judicial  and  executive  luncrions,  its  relation  to  the  in>ellect, 
its  *'  organic  properties,"  its  deteriorations,  and  its  "  redemption  "  by  the 
power  of  the   Christian  faith.    The  Third  Part,  (pp.  237-284.)  is  on  the 
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Practical  Importance  of  Conscience,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  life,  in- 
cluding the  Ireedom  of  conscience.  All  the  recent  German  specu  ations, 
^Bothe,  Hegel,  Schenkel,  Palmer,  Schleiermacher,  Delitzsch,  etc.,)  are 
criticiaed ;  but  no  English,  (excepting  Shakespeare,)  or  American  writers 
are  named. 

Grammatical  Synthesis.  The  Art  of  English  Composition,  By  Hknrt  N.  Day. 
pp.  356.  The  Art  of  Discourse :  a  ISystim  of  BhtUric  By  the  Bame,  pp.  343. 
New  York  ;  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867.  f  rofesBor  l)ay  has  followed  up  his  able 
work  on  Logic,  which  we  have  previously  noticed,  by  a  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  his  Hhetoric,  first  published  in  1850  ;  and  by  another  book  on 
the  Art  of  Eoglish  Composition  j  thus  completing  a  series  of  manuals  in  this 
department  of  study.  The  peculiarity  of  these  two  last  works  consists  in  start- 
ing trom  thought,  and  then  proceeding  in  a  natural  order  to  style.  The  thought 
is  the  main  thing,  and  the  laws  of  thought  must  be  the  controlling  element. 
This  point  is  developed  in  these  treatises  in  a  philosophical  manner,  a^d  in  an 
orderly  method.  They  are  unquestionably  in  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  the 
current  works  on  these  subjects.  The  relations  of  Logic  to  both  Rhetoric 
and  Grammatical  Synthesis,  are  also  enforced  at  each  step.  The  definitions 
and  explanations  are  concise  and  lucid.  All  the  topics  ranging  under  these 
arts  are  presented  in  a  sure  method.  Exercises  are  added  for  the  training  of 
the  learner.  We  cordially  commend  these  volumes  to  the  notice  of  all 
teachers. 

Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind.  By  Sampson  Reed.  Seventh  Edition. 
Chicago  :  Myers  &  Chandler,  1807,  pp.  99.  It  is  about  forty  years  since  this 
unpretending,  yet  most  thoughtlhl,  essay  was  published  ;  and  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  clothed  in  a  fitting  vesture.  Apart  from  the  Swedenborgtanism  with 
which  it  is  tinged,  it  is  a  treatise  of  rare  merit,  opening  rich  veins  of  thought, 
and  composed  in  a  remarkably  pure  style,  studied  yet  simple.  The  attentive 
reader  will  find  on  almost  every  page  I'resh  stimulus  to  new  thoughts  on  old 
themes.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cull  from  it  some  pages  of  pregnant 
aphorisms  and  beautiful  analogies.  The  discussions  upon  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Music,  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  wise  philosophy.  A  profound 
reverence  for  the  divine  revelation  animates  and  controls  the  development  of 
the  theme.  Not  scholastic  in  form,  it  is  still  progressive  in  method.  The 
author  may  anticipate  (in  our  view)  too  much  from  the  progress  of  Sweden- 
borgianism  ;  but  most  of  the  positons  he  inculcates  would  survive  even  its 
-decline,  for  they  are  grounded  in  nature,  in  reason,  and  in  the  Divine 
Word. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Old  England :  its  Scenery,  Art  and  People.  By.  James  M.  Hoppin.  New 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1867,  pp.468.  It  is  a  leal  pleasure  to  pass 
through  Englaud  in  oompauy  with  sucu  a  genial  an  J  cultivated  observer 
as  Professor  Hoppin,  of  Yale  College.  He  has  a  clear  and  open  eye,  and 
describes  what  he  sees  in  a  simple  a  d  felicitous  diction.  He  introduces 
us  to  mdny  of  the  bye-places  ot  England,  as  well  as  to  its  great  cities  and 
other  noted  places.  All  can  learn  here  of  the 'men,  and  the  arts, 
and  the  scenes  of  Old  England,  just  what  it  is  well  to  know.  Any  one  who 
is  to  make  the  tour  of  England,  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  this  book 
with  him;  and  those  who  can  not  go  abroai  may  make,amends  by  read- 
ing these  careful  and  pleasing  desciiptions. 

Rural  Studies  with  Hints  for  Country  Places.    By  the  author  of  **  My 
Farm  of  Edgewoad."    New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  300.    Mr. 
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Mitchell  invests  the  most  rug^d  and  tinpropitious  themes  with  the 
charms  of  a  delicate  fancy  and  a  finished  style.  In  this  volume  he  shows 
how  the  holders  of  a  small  country  place  can  make  it  goodly  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  profitable  to  the  purse.  His  suggestions,  drawn  from  his  own 
experience,  are  wise  and  simple.  Any  one,  in  following  them  out,  will 
beautify  his  homestead,  and  give  an  impulse  to  a  whole  neighborhoods 
The  volume  is  handsomely  brought  out 

Thrilling  Adventures  of  Danisl  Ellis.  Written  by  Himself.  With  IlluS' 
trations.  New  York  :  Harpers,  1867,  pp.  430.  If  Mr.  £liis  had  only  kept 
out  of  the  region  of  metaphor  and  mythology,  in  which  so  many  worse 
men  have  also  lost  themselves,  he  might  have  written  one  of  the  most 
fascinating,  special  memoirs  of  our  late  war.  Even  as  it  is,  the  book  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  shows  what  this  conflict  really  meant.  It  brings 
to  light  many  of  the  romantic  incidents  in  which  the  war  abounded  in 
those  border  States,  where  literally  every  man's  hand  was  against  his 
neighbor.  Ellis  was  the  noted  Union  guide  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  for 
four  >ear8  he  wis  always  at  work,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  in 
conduciing  Union  men  through  the  lines  to  join  the  army  of  the  Re* 
public.  His  perils  and  escapes  are  truly  marvellous.  His  recital  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  ou  Union  men,  even  now  makes  the  blood  tingle  and 
leap.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  wo  have  just  passed  through  such 
awful  scenes.  Tbe  name  of  Ellis  will  be  ever  invested  with  a  romantic 
and  patriotic  interest 

Homespf^n;  or,  Five  and  Twenty  Years  Ago,  By  Thoi£A8  Lacelaki),. 
New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton,  1867,  pp.  346.  It  is  a  grateful  relief  to 
turn  aside  from  the  exciting  scenes  of  most  of  our  popular  literature,  and 
breathe  the  pure,  simple  and  healthtul  air  of  country  life,  so  charmingly 
described  in  this  unpretentious  volume.  It  tell  us  about  Huckleberry- 
ing,  and  the  Country  Store,  and  the  Town  Meetii»g,  und  the  Minister,  and 
the  Doctor,  and  the  Hired  Man,  and  the  Barns,  and  Ramy  Days,  and  the 
old  Fire-Piace,  and  Tuanksgiving,  and  other  good  things,  too  numerous  ta 
be  named. 

Christie's  Faith.  By  the  author  of  "  Mattie  :  a  Stray,*'  &c.,  &c.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  pp.  519.  A  healthful  and  capital  story,  well 
told. 

The  History  of  Pendennis,  By  Wm.  M.  Thackeray.  New  York :  Har- 
pers. 2  vols,  in  one,  $1.25.  A  cheap  edition,  in  clear  type,  of  Mr.. 
Tha.keray's  admirable  satire. 

Black  Sheep.  A  Novel.  By  Edmund  Yates.^  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     No.  288  of  Library  of  Select  Novels.     50  cents. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  A  Novel,  By  E.  Ltnn  Ltnton,  author  of  "  Lizzie 
Lorton  of  Greyrigg,"  etc.  No.  290  of  Library  of  Select  iNovels.  Har- 
pers. 

Nora  and  Archibald  Lee.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Agnes  Tre- 
morne,"  etc.  Ntw  York:  Harpers.  No.  291  of  Library  of  Select 
Novels. 

Miss  Ravenel's  Conversion  from  Secession  to  Loyalty.  By  J.  W.  De  For- 
est.   New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  521.    This  is  said  to  be  the 
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best  novel  yet  written,  illustrating  the  scenes  of  our  recent  conflict    It  is 
publisLed  in  good  style. 

The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset.  By  Anthony  Trollops.  Wiih  Ilhistra- 
tions  by  Geo.  H.  Thomas.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bios.,  1867,  pp.  362. 
One  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Troilope's  novels. 

Raymond*s  Jlei'oine,  A  Novel,  New  York :  Harper's.  No.  292 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    50  cents,  pp.  150. 

Mr,  Wynyard's  Ward.  A  Novel,  By  Holme  Leb.  New  York :  Har- 
pers.   No.  293,  Library  of  Select  Novels,  1867.    50  cents,  pp.  106. 

No  Man*s  Friend.  A  Novel.  By  F.  W.  Robinson.  Harpers.  No.  295 
of  Select  Novels.    75  cents. 

Oalfed  to  Account.  A  Novel.  By  Miss  Annie  Thomas.  No.  296  of  Harper^s 
Library  of  Select  Novels.    A  bright  and  entertaining  story. 

Home  Life :  a  Journal.  By  Eijzabeth  M.  Seweix,  author  of  "  Amy  Her- 
bert,'' etc.  New  York :  D.  Appletoo  &  Co.,  1866.  This  is  a  simple  and  charm- 
ing tale,  illu.strating  some  of  the  principles,  and  also  the  trials  and  discourage* 
ments,  of  education  and  life  at  home.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  deeply  religious 
spirit. 

ClUge  Life:  Us  Theory  and  Pradice.  By  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York  :  Harpers,  1867:  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Scholas- 
tic Life,  and  four  Baccalaureate  Discourses,  are  republished  in  this  volume, 
from  Dr.  Olin's  works ;  and  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  issued  in  a  separate 
edition.  The  author  was  a  wise  and  efficient  President,  as  well  as  a  thought- 
ful and  eloquent  preacher.  The  book  is  an  excellent  manual  for  college 
teachers  and  students. 

Thackerat's  Lectures.  The  English  Hmnorists.  The  Four  Gtorges.  Complete 
in  one  volume.  New  York :  Harpers,  1867.  Another  volume  of  the  Harpers' 
cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  Thackeray's  work.  The  Lectures  are  admir- 
able for  their  wit  and  wisdom. 

The  Cubure  dtnumded  by  Modern  Life :  a  Series  of  Addresses  and  Argumentt  on 
Vu  Claims  of  Scientific  Ediu:ation.  With  an  Introduction  by  K  L.  Youmans. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1867.  The  introductory  essay,  by  Professor 
Youmans,  is  an  able,  though  in  some  respects  partial,  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Mental  Discipline  in  Education.  We  agree  with  him,  that  the  object 
of  education  is  not  discipline  alone  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  a  merely  scientific 
education  (in  his  sense  of  the  phrase)  will  give  either  the  highest  discipline, 
or  the  chief  and  best  materials,  for  the  work  of  life.  The  times  demnnd  a 
broader  culture,  scientific  and  literary,  philosophical  and  historical,  and  also 
moral  and  religious.  Li  our  educational  theories  we  must  keep  up  the  har- 
mony and  union  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  of  philosophy  and  faith- 
Some  of  our  scientific  men,  in  their  reaction  against  the  past,  are  ninust  to  it, 
and  are  running  to  the  opposite  extreme.  But  even  they  must  be  logicians  ; 
and  their  ultimate  theories  are  metaphysical. 

The  volume  also  comprises  an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  essays,  by 
Tyndale,  Henfrey,  Huxley,  Faraday,  Hodgson,  Herbert  Spencer  and  others.  It 
is  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  would  know  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  dia- 
tribe of  Dr.  Draper  upon  the  Deficiences  of  Clerical  Education  was  hardly 
worth  reprinting. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AND  lOSCELLANT. 

Principia  Latina  Part  L  A  Firat  Latin  Course,  Comprebendinfr  Gram- 
mer,  De'ectoB,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabaluies.  Bjr  Wiluam 
Smith,  LL.D.  Revised  by  H.  Dbislbb.  LL.D.  12mo.,pp.  xii  and  189. 
New  Tork  :  Harper  A  Brothers,  1863. 

Principia  Latina,  Part  II,  A  First  Latin  Beading  Book.  Cont^ningan 
epitome  of  ( 'Sssar's  Gallic  Wars,  and  Lbomond's  Lives  of  D'Stingaidied 
Romans,  with  a  Short  Introdaction  to  Roman  Antiqnities,  Noted  and  a 
Dictionary.  By  William  SMrre,  LL.D.,  and  H  Dbislkr,  LL.  D.  12mo., 
pp.  xxiv  aiid  375.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,! 8C6. 

Many  of  the  books  prepared  for  the  nse  of  Schools  in  England,  have 
been  reproduced  in  this  country,  with  omissions  and  alterations  indeed, 
but  few  with  suck  valuable  additions  and  improvements  as  tho  Americtn 
Editor,  Dr.  Drisler,  has  made  in  the  work  before  us,  especially  in  the 
Second  Part. 

These  books  are  intended  as  a  sufficient  introduction  to  Latin  P<x)se. 
The  First  Part  presents  the  Grammatical  Terms,  with  Exercises  tn  doable 
translation,  and  the  simpler  Rules  of  Syntax  iuterspersed,  then  the  more 
difficult  points  of  Syntax,  followed  by  Extracts  from  Cosar,  with  two  In- 
dexes to  the  vocabular  es,  one  of  the  Latin  and  the  other  of  English 
words  Tho  alterations,  in  this  volume,  are  chiefly  in  point  ol  ar- 
rangement for  greater  convenience,  and  the  additions  are  the  Rules  of 
Pr<»sody,  and  the  Extracts  from  ("sdsar.  The  Second  Part,  consists  of 
Extracts  from  CsQsar  and  Lhomond,  De  Viris  Ulustribus  UrhU  Roma,  or 
Viri  Roma,  as  we  usually  designate  it.  In  this  Part,  Dr.  Drisler  has 
made  great  improvements,  partly  by  iudicious  alterations  and  partly  by 
valuable  additions.  He  has  prefixed  to  the  work  the  first  Part  of  an 
Essay,  by  Prof.  P  Hans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Latin 
authors  read  in  Schools,  and  on  the  want  of  Elementary  reading  books 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  This  Essay  is  useful  and  entertaining.  For 
tho  Extracts  from  Jacobs*  and  Doring's  Reader,  he  has  substituied  Dr. 
Wood  lord's  Epitome  of  Caesar.  It  is  in  the  notes  to  tins  portion  of  the 
book  that  the  labor  of  Dr.  Driller  most  conspicuously  appears  ;  and  while 
he  can  not  be  said  to  have  neglected  the  wants  of  Uie  mere  tyro,  he  has 
introduced  much  valuable  matter,  which  will  accustom  the  young  mind 
to  raise  difficult  questions,  and  teach  ic  how  to  answer  them,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not.  will  tliiow  light  now  and  then  on  a  point  obscure  to  older 
heads.  We  specify  a  few  of  the  important  matters  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  In  pp.  134, 136, 140, 141,  special  aitention  is  called  to  the  peculiar 
use  and  arrangement  of  uords  in  Csesar ;  in  pp.  143, 144,  rules  are  gi^en 
for  the  U30  of  tho  Oratio  obliqua  with  illus  rations ;  in  pp.  147, 167,  ths 
force  of  plural  nouns  is  pointed  out,  and  in  p.  166,  tho  preference  of  the 
Latin  for  the  verbal  construction  ;  and  elsewhere  we  find  the  dififerent 
uses  of  tho  ablative  absolute  indicated,  with  the  proper  mode  of  render- 
ing each,  remarks  on  accuracy  of  translation,  on  the  Quantity  of  Syllables, 
on  tho  proper  use  of  the  Subjunctive,  and  on  the  force  of  Prepositions. 
Tho  Viri  Ronut  also  is  au'iotated  with  fulness  and  accuracy.  The  boy 
who  carofuUy  studies  these  notes  of  this  book,  and  applies  the  principles 
they  develop,  will  acquire  a  good  fund  of  grammatical  knowledge,  while 
from  this  summary  of  CsQsar,  ho  will  gain  such  an  insight  into  his  style, 
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and  the  subject-matter  of  his  work,  that  he  may  proceed  to  read  under- 
standingly  the  Bellum  Gallicum  in  its  full  and  unabridged  forms ;  and  from 
the  Viri  Roma  be  will  acquire  a  copia  verborwUf  and  a  more  useful  knowl- 
ledge  of  Roman  History  than  he  would  from  any  of  the  ordinary  historical 
manuals,  with  this  special  advanta^ef  that  he  will  thus  associate  the  very 
words  of  the  Romans  with  his  knowledge  of  their  life.  The  vocabulary 
appended  has  been  verj  carefully  revised,  «nd  in  its  present  form  is  a 
competent  aid  to  thoue  reading  the  book.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  much 
attention  given  in  it  to  the  derivation  and  composition  of  the  words — a 
matter  that  should  be  brought  under  the  student's  notice  at  the  outset,^ 
and  kept  up  throughout  his  course  of  study — and  under  this  head  we  fiud 
not  only  the  common  and  obvious  facts  of  the  language,  but  some  very 
curious  and  interesting  matter. 

We  congratulate  the  school-boy  and  the  teacher  on  this  addition,  from 
BO  able  and  experienced  a  hand,  to  our  helps  in  learning  the  Classics  ;  and 
hope  that  it  will  bear  good  fruit  in  promoting  the  study  of  those  great 
works,  in  the  study  of  which  all  the  greatest  scholars  of  modem  times 
have  attained  their  highest  literary  culture.  C.  S. 

The  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States.    Its  Organization  ;  its  Liquidation  ; 
Admistraiion  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  Financial  System.    By  J.  S.  Gibbons, 
author  of  "  The  Banks  of  New  York."    Chs.  Scnbner  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.  276. 
All  who  wish  to  understand  the  origin,  growth  and  present  state  (»f  our 
overshadowing  national  debt,  will  find  ample  materials,  w«ll  arranged,  in 
this  clear  and  instructive  volume.    The  author  criticizes  our  financial 
policy  with  great  si  arpness  and  severity,  finding  little  to  praise  in  Chase, 
or  McGulIocb,  or  Congress.  But  it  is  always  easier  to  see  the  defects  of  the 
past  than  to  provide  the  best  remedy  for  the  future.    It  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see  how  the  war  could  have  been  carried  on  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  specie  payments  ;  the  nation  had  to  throw  itself  on  its  future 
credit  rather  than  to  rely  on  its  present  capital.    Mr.  Gibbons  is  incon- 
sistent  in  his  statements  about  the  amount  of  our  present  currency  ;  put- 
ting it,  p.  148,  at  $517,000,000,  and  four  pages  lurther  on,  correctly,  at 
$717,000,000.     We  are  not  satisfied  with  his  reasons  for  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  debt,  though  we  agree  with  him, 
that  specie  payment  should  be  resumed  as  speedily  as  possible.    Until 
this  is  done,  we  are  not  safe.    The  main  thing  is,  to  have  the  taxation 
rightly  arranged.    It  is  now  in  a  deplorable  state.    An  appendix  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  the  state  of  the  British  debt. 

ITie  Bankrupt  Law  of  the  United  States,  1867.  By  EnwiN  James.  New 
York :  Harpers,  1867.  Mr.  James,  now  of  the  New  York  Bar,  was  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  recent  English  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  expound  the  law  on  this  subject  This  he  does,  in 
relation  to  the  recent  needed  and  beneficial  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  form 
of  notes  on  each  section  of  the  Act,  with  a  collection  of  all  the  British 
and  American  decisions  upon  the  questions  involved.  The  work  is 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  legal  profession.  It  makes  a  substantial  octavo 
volume  of  325  pages. 

Harpers*  HandrBook  for  Travellers  in  Europe  and  the  Eatt,  edited  by  W.  P. 
Fktridgb,  appears  in  its  Sixth  Year,  and  is  well  got  up.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  works  of  its  class,  and  has  improved  from  year  to 
year. 
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Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  the  Deity  in  Punishing  the  Wicked,  Revised 
Edition,  with  Notes,  by  Professos  H.  B.  Hackett  and  W.  8.  Ttlkr. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.,  1867.  Plutarch's  argument  against  the 
Epicurean  scepticism  earries  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  government, 
in  respect  to  the  de  ay  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  to  as  high  a 
point  as  was  ever  attained  outside  of  a  positive  revelation.  It  helps  also 
to  refute  those  who  say  that  the  ligbt  of  natural  reason  is  not  to  be 
trusted  at  all  on  these  high  themes.  It  is  worthy  of  repeated  study  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  new  edition  brought  out  in  good  style,  with 
notes  and  explanation,  by  two  competent  editors.  All  theological  8tud«  nts 
ought  to  read  w  th  it.  Prof.  Tyler's  admirable  articles  on  Plutarch  in 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review. 

History  of  the  Panama  Railroad ;  and  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Ccm- 
pany.  By  F.  M.  Otis,  M.  D.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.,  1867,  pp.  317. 
This  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  engravings,  maps,  et'j.,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  guide-book,  as  well  as  a  history  of  this  important  rail> 
road  and  the  country  it  traverses. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Ameii'ican  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making, 
By  Pkter  B.  MEAn.  Illustrated  with  neatly  two  himdred  engravings, 
drawn  from  Nature.  New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers,  1867,  pp.  483. 
Those  familiar  with  the  subject  say  that  this  is  the  simplest  and  best 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  grapes  in  this  country.  It  is  printed  and  illus- 
trated in  excellent  style. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1866  and  1867.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Kneeland,  M.  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  pp.  370.  Mr.  Wells,  who 
has  conducted  this  work  for  fifteen  years,  has  been  appointed  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Kneeland  as  editor.  The 
latter,  in  his  Preface,  gives  a  concise  account  of  recent  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries,  with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tions in  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  the  Darwini'in  hypothesis 
and  the  like.  The  first  article  is  on  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Field's  account.  All  the  recent  discoveries  are  presented  in  clear 
descriptions.  The  work  is  indispensable  to  one  who  wishes  to  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  progress  of  tlie  pliysical  sciences. 

Report  on  the  Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  Vie  United  States  and  Canada^  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1867.  By  B.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  Tdbo- 
DORE  W.  DwioHT,  LL.  D.  Albany,  1867,  pp.  647.  Dr.  Wines  and  Professor 
Dwight  have  done  an  excellent  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  thorough  and 
eoniprehensive  Report.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  on  this 
subject  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  our  Legislature.  It  is  elaborately 
arranged,  and  covers  all  the  ground.  Its  suggestions,  too,  for  the  reform  of 
our  Prisons  are  wise  and  humane.  They  must  be  freed  from  th©  control  of 
mere  politicians,  if  they  are  to  answer  their  great  end.  Our  space  forbids  us 
at  present  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  work,  but  wo  hope  soon  to  publish  an 
article  on  the  subject. 
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